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"And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 


: Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
C And as silently steal away. << ۰ 
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TEINWAY CONSTRUCTION has 
5 never passed from STEINWAY DI- 

RECTION and STEINWAY OWNERSHIP. 
The third and fourth generations of the 
STEINWAY FAMILY are actively engaged 
in the making of the STEINWAY PIANO 
of today. STEINWAY IDEALS have always been faithfully maintained. 

Never, by any other instrument, has the musical world been so enriched, has musical 
art received such an incentive to development, as in the creation of this marvellous 
medium of tonal expression. The steel, the copper, the woods, the felts—in short, all 
the materials entering into its construction —have, through all these years, been just as 
readily available to the manufacturers of other pianos, but it has remained for STEIN- 
WAY GENIUS to combine them in such a manner that the human mind can conceive 
of no tonal beauty more exquisite than they provide. 

The most talented and masterful pianist can feel no inspiration so lofty, no height 
of musical thought so sublime, but that he can give unrestrained expression of it 
through the STEINWAY PIANO—the only piano capable of the alternate bursts of power 
and tenderness called for by the works of the great composers. 

The very possession of a STEINWAY PIANO sets the seal of supreme approval upon 
the musical taste of its owner. 

For your home there is no other piano in which you can take such just pride or find 
such keen delight. o tes 


Sold on convenient payments Inspection invited 
Old pianos taken in exchange Catalogue and prices on application 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
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Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 
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The magnitude of the big business of education can 
not be measured in dollars and cents—yet in the indus- 
tries of the country that particular 

The New Year business ranks second in importance 

to none. It turns out a product which 
cannot be evaluated in money, and it declares no tangible 
dividend. Obviously its greatest potential asset is its 
graduates. As the University opens its 107th year will 
the fullest possible use be made of this asset? 

Looking back over the year which closed with the 
1920 Commencement, Columbia alumni must feel that 
their part in Columbia life is, at best, limited. Yet that 
part, while insignificant at present, is considerably more 
than the alumni individually realize. The University 
has made rapid strides in the past decade. The News 
has often said that one must live in the midst of the 
present day Columbia to keep in touch with her pheno- 
menal advances along educational lines, particularly in 
meeting the demands of the general public for further 
knowledge in all fields. The News can only plead again, 
as it has so often, for a more and more intimate contact 
between the men cn Morningside and those who have 
preceded them either at Forty-ninth Street or as pio- 
neers in our later place of abode. 

The academic year .1920-1921 should. see a further 
strengthening of this constantly growing bond between 
the Alumni and the University itself. This should con- 
tinue to be the aim of all alumni organizations. For 
many years Columbia has been without the united finan- 
cial support of her graduates. Now the Alumni Fund, 
designed expressly for aiding the University financially, 
provides a means for alumni to make definite contribu- 
tions to meet University needs, which are stupendous. 
Several years ago President Butler stated that the al- 
most unapproachable sum of twenty-six millions was 
required to carry on the University’s work as planned 
for at that time. Even this figure is inadequate today. 
So there is plenty of work ahead for the Alumni Fund. 
Its very existence means a potential endowment of no 
mean proportions. Every dollar received by the Uni- 
versity through the Fund represents an endowment of 
twenty times that figure. In terms of money this will 
soon mount up, and total annual contributions to the 
Fund of One Hundred Thousand Dollars, a sum by no 


15 CENTS 


means impossible even in the early history of the Fund, 
will represent an addition to Columbia's endowment of 


The President's Address 

The beginning of a new year in our University's 
long and honorable life finds us a singularly 
fortunate and united society of scholars. We are 
fortunate in our traditions, our ideals and our 
accomplishments, and we are united in our spirit 
and our purpose. We feel confident that we are 
steadily making constructive progress in higher 
education and in the organization and conduct of 
research, and that we are constantly finding new 
ways to apply Scholarship to Service. This is the 
supreme function of a university in a modern 
democratic society. 

During the summer holiday 1 lave had oppor- 
tunity to view Columbia from a distance and to 
take note how its policies and its problems impress 
thoughtful persons on the Pacific Coast. Every- 
where I have found Columbia spoken of with 
admiration and respect as a chief factor in our 
national progress toward happier days and better 
things. Everywhere, from the Mexican border 
to the Canadian boundary, I have met men and 
women who are proud to belong to Columbia, and 
who are faithfully and ably doing a bit of the 
world's work in business, in law, in medicine, in 
engineering, in architecture, in journalism, in 
teaching, in pharmacy, or in public office. These 
are indeed our Alma Mater’s jewels and a rich 
and splendid chain they make. Each year adds 
to their number and each year multiplies the satis- 
factions of those of us who are at the center of 
Colunibia's life and work. 

Greetings to each son and daughter of Colum- 
bia, and a happy and prosperous year of work 
to us all! 
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several millions of dollars. This is a goal worth trying 
for, but it will require a vast amount of work and closer 
cooperation than has ever before existed between the 
widely separated units of Columbia's alumni army. 

The Alumni Trustees in their report last spring 
sounded a note of warning which should be recalled as 
the new year starts. Their admonition to the alumni 
was to put Alumni affairs in order; make secure their 
own organization and clear the decks for future prog- 
ress. This refers specifically to the Alumni Federation 
and the Alumni News. The Federation is planning to 
do its share. It came out of the war period into a 
time of high prices and high labor costs after having a 
record of accomplishment of which all Columbia men 
can be proud. Now it faces an entirely unprecedented 
situation, to meet which it has pared down expenses to 
the irreducible minimum, retaining merely the vitally 
necessary cogs of its machine. 

The News itself, realizing that the strictest economy 
is necessary in these days of high costs of printing, will 
continue its policy of presenting to the Alumni those 
features of Columbia life which are of primary in- 
terest to the graduate—namely, the life of the Alumni 
themselves and life on the campus in all its phases. 


The necessity for limiting the size of each issue will be.. 


immediately apparent, and we hope understood. We 
ask for the cooperation of every reader. Subscribers 
can assist us by paying bills promptlv. The News will 
necd funds badly, and close attention to all details 
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and other items of publication importance, will lighten 
the labors of an office that always has been overworked 
and that now will have more to handle than ever before. 
The News will continue to give of itself to the limit of 
its capacity. A similar attitude on the part of the 
graduates will bring about the best possible result for 
us all. 


The eighth annual announcement of the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences through which the University ex- 
tends its educational service to men 
and women engaged in regular oc- 
cupations and to persons of leisure 
who wish to occupy their late afternoons and evenings 
in academic pursuits, contains a wide range of subjects 
in art and architecture, history, literature, the drama, 
music, philosophy, travel and the social sciences. 

The Institute's success was immediate and continued. 
It is one of the brightest spots in Morningside life, 
and alumni in the vicinity of New York should take 
advantage of its program of opportunities. 


Arts and Sciences 


Attention. of the alumni is called to a letter from 
Albert W. Putnam, '97, '00 L, printed on page 6 of 


_this issue, regarding the proposed memorial to. Francis 


S. Bangs, ۰ 


The Standing Committee of the College Alumni 
Association will meet at dinner at the Columbia Uni- 


which will facilitate the handling of changes of address versity Club on Monday, October 4th, at 7 o'clock. 


One Hundred and Sixty-seventh Year Begins 


Columbia’s 167th academic year 
opened on Morningside Heights on 
Wednesday, September 22. At three 
o'clock in the afternoon the customary 
academic procession moved from the 
library to the gymnasium to attend the 
opening exercises. The address was de- 
livered by H. Parker Willis, Professor 
of Banking at Columbia. His subject 
was "The University Man in. Business." 

The opening exercises at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons were held 
in the morning. An address to the 
students was delivered by Professor 


J. ^. Fordyce. 


This is the second year in which the 
entering class of Columbia College has 
had the privilege of choosing between the 
old and the new methods of entrance. 
If the prospective student selected the 


former, he took the customary entrance 
examinations and submitted his school 
record. The new method substitutes the 
psychological test for the entrance ex- 
amination and.is combined with school 
and character records to determine the 
candidate's fitness. 


A striking feature of the new aca- 
demic year is the inauguration of sev- 
eral new courses. Among these is one 
in industrial engineering leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science. This 
has been arranged by the Schools of 
Mines, Engineering, and Chemistry to 
prepare men for responsible managerial 
positions in the fields of manufactur- 
ing, public utilities, and commercial un- 
dertakings. The work is in charge of 
Professor Walter Rautenstrauch and 
Dean Pegram. The course was pro- 


vided in response to the growing de- 
mand for men in executive positions 
who are trained not only in problems 
of finance, commerce, and labor but who 
are also well grounded in the technol- 
ogy of manufacturing processes. 


Several additions have also been made 
to the faculty. These include— 
Professors: 


Robert H. Fife, Jr., German Lan- 
guages and Literature; Edward H. Ray- 
mond, Jr. 'oo, Oral Pathology; Caro- 
line F, E. Spurgeon (professor of Eng- 
lish literature in the University of Lon- 
don), visiting professor of English 
Literature, 1920-1921; James H. Tuíts 
(professor of philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago), visiting professor of 
philosophy. 
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Associate Professors: 

Albin H. Beyer, '03S., civil engineer- 
ing; Walter H. Eddy, 'ogPh.D., physi- 
ological chemistry in Teachers College; 
Asher Hobson, economic agriculture; 
Harold C. Rugg, education, in Teachers 
College; Thomas W. Salmon, psychiatry. 
Assistant Professors: 

Ralph H. Blanchard, insurance; 
Adolph Elwyn, '15, anatomy; Austin P. 
Evans, history; Edward S. Evenden, 
education, in Teachers College; Arthur 
I, Gates, education, in Teachers Col- 
lege; Frederick C. Mills, business or- 
ganization; J. Howard Mueller, bac- 
teriology; Frederick Prime, cancer re- 
search; J. Clayton Sharp, ’o1P.&S., den- 
tal histology and embryology. 
Administrative officers : 

Edward B. Fox, '16, assistant regis- 
trar; Goeffrey F. Morgan, ’14A.M., Sec- 
retary of Teachers College. 

Professor Tufts will give a course in 
Moral and Political Philosophy. Dr. 
Hobson comes from the United States 
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Department of Agriculture to give 
graduate and undergraduate courses in 
marketing in the School of Business. 
He will also conduct research along the 
same Imes in connection with the city 
authorities. 


The Department of Extension Teach- 
ing has announced a greater number of 
courses in a wider variety of subjects 
than at any time since its establish- 
ment. The courses in this department 
are becoming increasingly popular for 
men and women in New York who 
otherwise would be cut off from higher 
learning. | 

The announcement of the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences has already appeared 
and contains a distinguished list of lec- 
tures by prominent publicists, educators, 
scientists and others. These lectures, 
attended last year by more than 100,000, 
will begin in October. 


The Home Study Division, the young- 


est of Columbia's departments, has un- 
dergone great expansion during its one 
year's existence and starts the new 
academic year with students enrolled 
from practically every state in the 
Union and many foreign countries, The 
enrollment of a student from Khartoum 
a few days ago now gives this depart- 
ment of the University at least one stu- 
dent in every continent of the globe. 
The courses in this Department em- 
brace business, philosophy, romance lan- 
guages, English. literature, history, 
psychology, mathematics, the classics 
and a wide range of other subjects. 
These courses are conducted by regular 
members of Columbia’s teaching staff. 


A distinct innovation in academic edu- 
cation is provided this fall by a four 
year course arranged between Columbia, 
Rutgers, and the New Jersey State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. This course pro- 
vides for two years' study at Columbia, 
followed by two years at the New Jer- 


Copyrighted by Fairchild Aerial Camera Corporation. 
This picture of Columbia on Morningside Heights was taken in early September by one of the planes of the Fairchild Aerial Camera Cor- 
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sey institutions. The student who com- 
pletes the course will receive his degree 
from Rutgers and not from Columbia. 
The arrangement is a striking step for- 
ward in University administration; for 
the pooling of resources of the three in- 
stitutions will eliminate duplication and 
waste, and effect co-ordination which 
"otherwise could not be attained. The 
requirements for admission are 
same as those for Columbia College. 
The plan was developed largely through 
the efforts of Professor O. S. Morgan 
of Columbia and Dr. J. G. Lipman, Dean 
of Agriculture of the New Jersey State 
College of Agriculture. 


Among the twenty-four Belgian stu- 
dents who arrived at New York on 
September II were three for Columbia. 
These students have come over as a 
result of the work of the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium Educational 
Foundation. In exchange twenty- 
four American students will spend the 
coming year in Belgian universities. 
The funds under which the Commis- 
sion works are those left over from the 


An Appreciation of Charles E. 
Courtney ۱ 
By Coach Rice 

In writing an appreciation of Charles 
E. Courtney, who died on last July 17, 
at his home in Cornell, there are two 
things which stand out in my mind 
above all others: his sense of fair play 
and his friendship with me. I can re- 
call my first meeting with Courtney, in 
I88I, when I was a boy of twelve going 
to school in Toronto. We lived on an 
island and I had to row across the bay 
every morning. On this particular day 
I saw this sculler, who seemed to have 
some unusual contraption in his shell. 
He was moving along with great 
smoothness, and 1 rowed over to sce what 
it was and almost bumped into him. 
Even then, instead of delivering the 
usual bawling out that scuilers usually 
get rid of when anybody comes within 
filty feet of them, he merely laughed 
and inquired whether I needed the whole 
bay to row in. Years later, when I 
met him formally, he remembered the 
incident perfectly. 

Courtney was always a good sport, 
and absolutely fair. I can recall in 
1907, the first year I went to Pough- 
keepsie with a Columbia crew. I knew 
nothing of tide or current conditions 
there and might have had to learn them 
"by bitter. experience. had I not gotten 
tips from Courtney as to what the river 


the’ 


' tions. 
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famous "C. R. B." after it had fin- 
ished its work of caring for the war- 
stricken kingdom of Belgium. Of the 
twenty-four students, the three who 
come to Columbia are Rene Boisson, of 
the University of Brussels; Edouard 
de Soignie, of Liege, and Joseph Petre, 
of Louvain. 


Francis S. Bangs Memorial 


[The following letter was received 
in the ALUMNI News office too late for 
publication in the Commencement. Is- 
sue of the News. Subscriptions total- 
ling about $800 have already been re- 
ceived by the Committee.—Eb. ] 

July 1, 1920. 


Levering Tyson, Esq., 
Columbia Alumni News, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
My dear Tyson: 

At a recent meeting of the Standing 
Committee of the College Alumni Asso- 
ciation it was determined to present a 
memorial to the University of the late 
Francis S. Bangs, '78, and I, as Chair- 
man of the Standing Committee, was 
authorized to appoint a ۰ 

I have appointed the following Com- 
mittee: 

Benjamin B. Lawrence 

George F. Butterworth 

William C. Demorest 


Athletics 


was liable to do and the tidal condi- 
The race that year was rowed 
in the dark, and it took the judges 
about an hour to decide who had won. 
When the shells crossed the finish line 
Courtney came over to my boat and 
congratulated me, saying—" "Well, Jim, I 
guess your boys trimmed mine this time 
all right." Later I found out that the 
race had been awarded to Cornell by a 
foot. 

As another example of his sense of 
fairness, a well-known rowing critic 
once wrote an article saying that Court- 
ney was the greatest sculler who ever 
rowed. In spite of the fact that Court- 
ney was one of my best friends, I did 
not believe this to be so, and wrote an 
article myself in which I stated that, in 
my opinion, Ed. Hanlan was by far the 
better oarsman in every department. 

Some time later, when I met Courtney 
again, he said to me: “Jim, you were 
absolutely right. There never was an- 
other sculler like Ed. Hanlan, and there 
never will be." 

Courtney's friendship for me was a 
fine thing. Columbia oarsmen who have 
been to Poughkeepsie with me will re- 
call how Courtney used to come over 
almost every day after practice, to chat 
with me, comparing rigs and crews or 
talking over old races. One of the 
greatest proofs of his faith and trust in 
me was the fact that he brought his 
"Varsity shells up to our boathouse the 
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John B. Pine 
Morton G. Bogue 

R. Stuyvesant Pierrepont 
Ward Melville 
Gerald S. O'Loughlin 
T. Ludlow Chrystie 
Allan B. A. Bradley 
Justus A. B. Cowles 
C. C. E. Mitchell 
Albert W. Putnam 
Robert V. Mahon 
Charles H. Mapes. 


The Trustees of the University have 


signified their willingness to accept the 


memorial subject to the approval of the 
proper committees of the trustees. It 
is probable that the memorial will take 
the shape of a tablet to be placed in the 
somewhat similar to that al- 
ready placed there in memory of the 
late George L. Rives. 

It is the desire to raise the fund for 
the purpose of -the memorial by sub- 
not exceeding $10, and ] 
should appreciate it if you would put 
a notice in the next issue. of the 
ALUMNI NEws to the effect that anyone 
wishing to subscribe to this memorial 
should send his check for not exceed- 
ing $10 to any member of the Commit- 
tec, or to Albert W. Putnam, Treas- 
urer of the Committee, 32 Liberty 
Street, New York City. 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) A. W. PUTNAM, ’97, 'ool.. 


night before the races so that his crew 
would not have to row up so far, and 
left them there overnight, unwatched 
and unattended. 

In 1915, when he was appointed to 
name his successor, he recommended 
me, and I have alwavs' considered it one 
of my greatest honors that Courtney 
should name as his follower the kid he 
met so long ago in Toronto Bay. 

James C. Rice. 


The Football Squad 


The first week of Columbia's new 
football régime has passed, and though 
the gates of South Field have remained 
shut to spectators the last three days, 
there is nevertheless an infection of en- 
thusiasm as to coach and material 
throughout the campus from even the 
little that has been seen of the men in 


.action. 


Coach Frank J. O'Neill, coming for 
the first time to Columbia, is fortunate 
in having out of a squad of forty-tive 
men at least thirty-five tried and ex- 
perienced football players, most of them 
having at some time or other plaved 
Varsity football. 

For the first time since perhaps 5 
Columbia finds itself with equally hal- 


anced linc and backfield) material to 
pick from. Where former years lave 
generally scen our stars confined to 


either, with the resulting lack of neces- 
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SOUTH FIELD IMPRESSIONS. 


sary cooperation, the 1920 material 
should yield a line and backfield of 
equal strength and stellar magnitude. 

Captain Jack Keinninger, for two 
years star center, returns, and at the 
present writing it does not look as 
though there were anyone better suited 
to hold down the pivot position. While 
he is quick and accurate in getting the 
ball to the backfield, Keinninger’s great- 
est value lies in his defensive game, his 
deadly roving center being responsible 
for a great number of plays being bro- 
ken up before ever crossing the*line. If 
Coach O'Neill so desired, he could have 
a line averaging over 200 pounds from 
tackle to tackle, there being an extraor- 
dinary number of big fellows who have 
reported for the line this year. Bill 
Miller, M. Walden, Hutton, 1118, 
Frank Brodil and E. Korn are all heavy 
men trying for guard, and whoever is 
chosen, it is certain that this year’s cen- 
ter will be securely anchored. Frank 
Brodil we remember as playing All- 
Scholastic guard when he wore the red 
and black of De Witt Clinton High 
School. Brodil, who deserted the grid- 
iron for the sweeps for a number of 
years, has tremendous power and ag- 
gression, and when he gets his land- 
legs once more may develop speed 
enough to make a better tackle than 
guard. 

Modarelli and Scovil are two tackles 
who remain over from last year. Scov- 
il is that rare combination of a 18o- 
pound man who is fast and aggressive 
enough to get behind the enemy line 
and break up plays before they have 
really started. 

Wing material is developing fast. 
Ralph Forsyth, another crack defensive 
player, returns for that position, and 
we note as further likely material “Pop” 
Larner and Bill Grace, both veterans; 


E. C. Anderson, a big wrestler; and 
Wilson, a colored player who has been 
showing tremendous speed and accu- 
racy in practice. 

Eccles, the quarterback who exhibited 
such fine generalship in the Brown 
game last year, returns and will have 
against him K. M. Harris, a newcomer 
from Syracuse who has already shown 
that he knows how to handle a football. 

The backfield offers a variety of ma- 
terial which will enable O'Neill to play 
any kind of game he desires. Charlie 
Applebaum will be remembered as a 
fullback who was a consistent ground- 
gainer last year, and O. Habenicht, an- 
other newcomer, has already shown that 
he is easily the strongest man on the 
field and will take a tremendous lot of 
stopping when he decides to go through. 
Frank Canapary and "Johnny" John- 
stone, two of the trickiest broken field 
runners ever produced at Columbia, are 
both out for the team. Johnstone, a lit- 
tle chap who runs with an elusive side 
motion, will be a certain ground-gainer 
if O'Neill can cure a tendency to be- 
come erratic in a game.  Mosczenski 
and Thornton, two dependable half- 
backs from last year, are back, "Moss" 
being remembered as a brilliant runner 
and Thornton as a first class punter 
who was lost to us carly last season 
through injury. E. M. Rosen, who 
played on the 1916 'Varsity, is back in 
college and out with the squad. The 
aerial department is well provided for, 
with E. A. Meyers, F. X. O'Brien and 
Bob Pulleyn. Pulleyn will be remem- 
bered from last ycar as the lanky fresh- 
man who with apparently little effort 
lobbed the ball half the length of the 
field. 

The coaching staff needs hardly any 
introduction to Columbia: Frank J. 
O'Neill in charge; Alex Telfer, the for- 
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mer Dartmouth end, who is looking 
after our wing men; dependable Tom 
Thorpe, who  superintends the, line- 
men, and Carl Merner, thc Freshman 
coach, who, besides turning out crack 
freshman teams, usually has a yearly 
present for the 'Varsity coach in the 
form of a number of high-class first- 
string men. 


The first week of practice was given 
over to fundamentals. One of the faults 
with Columbia teams in past years has 
been an apparent inability to make an 
accurate tackle or to take a man out of 
a play the way he should be taken out. 
which means that he will not get back 
into it. Inability to tackle is simply a 
concession of one or two touchdowns a 
game to an opponent and Coach O'Neill 
is taking no chances in that department. 


The ALUMNI News has stood on many 
sidelines and watched generations of 
Blue and White candidates pass before 
it in action, but the ferocity of attack 
as taught by Buck O'Neill. observed dur- 
ing the first weck's practice, was some- 
thing of a novelty. There was a time 
when a good tackle was conceded if the 
dummy was clipped off the hook and 
dropped. Under the tutelage of the for- 
mer Syracuse mentor, the dummy must 
be carried back some ten or fifteen 
feet before being dropped. and dropped 
hard. Taking men out of play is like- 
wise taught with the dummy. The can- 
didate must come storming down the 
path, twist his body. get clear of his 
feet, and, taking the dummy .just above 
the knees, must clip it clear of the hook 
and carrv it back some five feet, falling 
on top of it. if he wishes to earn a word 
of commendation from the coach. 


Buck O'Neill has had constructed a 
number of machines of his own inven- 
tion. which he used with great success 
at Syracuse. South Field has been in- 
troduced to the one-man bucking ma- 
chine, a little plaything used for the 
line which will make a human opponent 
seem easy; the individual bucking strap. 
a contrivance for the line plunger, which 
teaches him to aim for a hole little 
larger than his head, and, once he has 
gained his objective, to continue on 
down the field with several men hanging 
on to him. Falling on the ball, indian- 
izing, tackling. getting down under punts. 
broken field running, punting and light 
preliminary signal drill, with no attempt 
to choose anything like a 'Varsity com- 
bination, constituted the actual work for 
the initial week. 

However, in addition, the men have 
been meeting their coach nightly in the 
Horace Mann Gymnasium to run 
through signal drill and listen to black- 
board lectures. This is something 
which has never before been done at 
Columbia, and will continue until Col- 
lege opens. Another innovation has 
been the opening of training quarters 
and table concurrent with the first prac- 
tice. Monday. September 13. saw the 
Blue and White candidates for the first 
time on the field, and Monday night the 
first meal was eaten at tne Football 
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Training Table, a list of veterans and 
likely material being picked for this. 
. This year the gridiron is being pitched 
toward the south end of the field, which 
leaves an area practically as large as 
another playing field to practice on. No 
practicing is done on the playing field, 
which, like all of South Field, has been 
resodded and is now covered with grass 
some six inches long. Quarters are be- 
` ing occupied in the Gould Boat House, 
Hudson River and 116th street, and the 
training table is located in the Colum- 
bia Commons. 

Columbia has been both fortunate and 
unfortunate in the injury list for the 
first week. Fortunate in that due to 
the condition of the field and the man- 
ner of coaching it has been so small, and 
less fortunate in their nature. Reilly, a 
promising line candidate, had his ankle 
broken while falling on the ball in com- 
petition with another candidate and will 
be out for the remainder of the season. 
Nohl, who was All-Southwestern end 
when he played for New Mexico, suf- 
fered a dislocated shoulder, and the fact 
that some of the ligaments were torn 
will keep him from the field for at least 
three weeks. Charlie Applebaum, who 
wrenched his knee. will be back in uni- 
form soon, but will do no more than a 
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little light practice. Forsyth is again 
having trouble with his knee, the same 
one which he injured in 1918 and which 
handicapped him all through the follow- 
ing season. 

A good deal of criticism is likely to 
arise from the policy of Coach O'Neill 
in closing the gates to South Field to all 
but newspaper men. It is natural that 
Columbia men will want to see their 
team preparing for the games, but the 
ALUMNI News endorses fully the policy 
of the coach. Football scouting is an 
evil which exists and must be recog- 
nized. Columbia has experienced it, 
and O'Neill perhaps more bitterly up at 
Syracuse. Methods of attack and de- 
fense that are known to opponents are 
useless. O'Neill simply takes the direct 
method of eliminating all such. If the 
team is to benefit, Columbia men will 
not mind the deprivation. 

The following is the list of candidates 
for this year: W. Miller, K. Harris, 
J. Lully, Jr., R. Lovell, R. Pulleyn. F. 
Brodil, E. Meyers, H. Hinch, R. For- 
syth, J. Kienninger, Capt. A. De Fronzo, 
M. Walder, C. Applebaum, C. Otto, C. 
Healy, G. Larner, J. B. McCanley, A. 
Levitt, W. Barker, M. Margolis, A. 
Herman, J. Wilson, F. K. Scovil, A. 
Taussaig, R. Simon, O. Habenicht, F. 
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Tierney, J. Reilly, W. Grace, W. Jen- 
nings, A. Modarelli, C. Mosczenski, J. 


.M. Rosen, H. Korn, G. Calloway, E. 


Anderson, T. Frost, Eccles, Thornton, 
O. DeKay, Willet, G. +0 4ه‎ A. 
Hirsch, C. Mullaney. 
Alumni Notes 
':89Mines— Karl Eilers has advised 


the News that he has his private 


offices in Suite 5014, Woolworth 
Building, 233 Broadway, New York. 


’90 Mines, ’93Ph.D.—Joseph A. Deg- 


. huée, whose former address was Ship- 


pan Point, Stamford, Connecticut, 
should now be addressed at 511 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

’90 Mines—Charles H. Hart, of the 
firm of Hart and Robinson public ac- 
countants, has advised the News of 
the removal of their office from 39 
Cortlandt Street to 18 East 0 
Street. 

'9grF.A.—O. H. P. La Farge has 
changed his address to the St. An- 
thony Club, 17 West 56th Street, New 
York City. 

'grM—John R. Guerrant is a mem- 
ber of the medical staff of the Virginia 
State Tuberculosis Sanatorium and 


HERE at Annapolis, as with Navy 


officers generally, Fatima is the largest- 


selling cigarette. 


This, and similar 


facts, show that smokers do discrimi- 
nate— that, as between cigarettes con- 
taining too much, too little or just enough 
Turkish, the lasting preference is for 
Fatima, with “just enough Turkish.” 


=- FATIMA 
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should be addressed at Catawba Sana- 
torium Post Oftice, Virginia. 

95S, 'g8Ph.D.—John .\. Mathews 
should now be addressed at Delletield, 
Pennsylvania, instead of 500 Comstock 
Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 

'9gF.A.—Lewis F. Pilcher, New 
York State Architect, was honored 
with a gold medal by the National 
Committee on Prisons and Prison 
labor at its session at Columbia on 
May 13. The medal was awarded for 
conspicuous service to the movement 
for reform in the housing of convicts 
and in prison architecture generally. 
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In this connection Pilcher’s most no- 
table work was the design for the new 
Sing Sing Prison, which is replacing 
the antiquated establishment at Os- 
sining. Pilcher's speech on receiving 
this medal was highly commended in 
the public press. His New York ad- 
dress is 109 Lexington Avenue. 

'9g71.—James D. Williams has ad- 
vised the News of the removal of his 
office from 9s William Street to OI 
Broadway, New York. 

'oe1M— Edward C. Thompson is now 
attending surgeon at St. Luke's Llos- 
pital, Newburgh, New York. He 
should be addressed at 204 Liberty 
Street. Newburgh. 


'o38—11. B. Barling., with the firm 
of Breitung’and Company, has moved 
to 7 llanover Street, New York. 

'o4M—W'arren J. Duckett of Jersey 
City was married recently to Miss 
Clara V. Hopkins, at Dover, New 
Hampshire. During the war Duckett 
was a captain in the Metical Corps 
and was stationed at Camp Devens. 


'05, 071.—llarold Harper has formed 
a partnership with Mr. Vincent. ۰ 
Rothwell for the general practice ot 
law under the frm name of Rothwell 
and llarper, 2 Rector Street, New 
York. 

’05S--Francis S. Croweli, who for- 
merlv lived at 188 Franklin Place, 
Flushing, Long Island, should now be 


addressed, at 725 East Litth Street, 


Brooklyn, New York. Crowell is a 
member of the firm of Crocker and 
Crowell, consulting engineers, at 1 
Park Avenue. 

'o68—]. K. Finch, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Civil Engineering at Colum- 
bia, has been appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the American Society of Civil 
Engineering as a member of the Ad- 
visory Board of that Society in con- 
nection with the co-ordination of the 
map-making departments of the Gov- 
ernment. 


'07—l iram S. Lewine ts associated 
m business with Fisher & Irving I. 
Lewine, real estate operators, at 5 
Broadway. l.ewine's home address is 
640 West End Avenue, New York. 

’o7S—Kenneth DB. Millett has re- 
signed as assistant general engineer 
with the American Thread. Company 
so that he may join the Griscom-Rus- 
sell Company at go West Street, New 
‘ork, as development engineer. His 
home is at 209 Hamilton Avenue, New 
Rochelle. 


'o8, "1i1LL—Wiilliam | Eastman has 
opened an office for the general prac- 
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tice of law in the Denton Building. 
Mineola, Long Island, New York. 

'09, 'ISS—C. E. Nighman, formerly 
superintendent of hydraulic filling and 
hire work for the Anaconda Coppe: 
Mining Company at Butte, Montana, 
has become superintendent of tha: 
company's phosphate mines near Soda 
Springs, Idaho. | Nighinan's address is 
Soda Springs, Idaho. 


'ogS8—George E. Strehan should 
now be addressed in care oí Spencer, 
Dwight and Prentis, Incorporated, at 
47 West Forty-second Street, New 
York. 
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Registration at 


New School for 
Social Rese arch 


will begin October First 


Courses by 
Thomas S. Adams 
Leon Ardzrooni 
Charles A. Beard 
John Dewey 
Frederick W. Ellis 
A. A. Goldenweiser 
Horace M. Kallen 
Wesley €. Mitchell 
James Harvey Robinson 
Ordway Tead 
Thorstein Veblen 
Leo Wolman 


There will be late afternoon and 
evening classes to permit the attend- 
ance of business and professional men 
and women. The standard of post- 
graduate work will be maintained. 


The purpose of the school is 


to develop a scientific attitude toward 
current political, social and economic 
problems, through research, lectures 
and discussion. Exceptional oppor- 
tunities for research are offered 
students having the necessary quali- 
fications. 


lor catalogue apply to 


THE NEW SCHOOL FOR 


SOCIAL RESEARCH 
405-9 West 23rd St, New York City 
Telephone, Chelsea 1386 
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Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 


BARNARD SCHOOL FOR Boys 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 
minutes’ walk from West 242d St. Broadway 
Sub. Station. 
COLLEGE PREPARATION 
WM. LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, Associate HEADMASTER 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Its preparation for college and homelife long 
considered model. Physical training emphasized. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, playgrounds. Il- 
lustrated catalogue sent on request. Address 


Henry Carr Pearson, Prin.,W. 120thSt., N.Y.C. 


RIVERDALE 
COUNTRY SCHOOL 


RIVERDALE-ON- HUDSON 
New YORK 


S. HACKETT, Columbia '99 
HEADMASTER 


A College Preparatory Boarding and 
Day School of High Scholastic 
Standing 
Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory 
of One Hundred Single Rooms 
For illustrated catalog, address 
the Headmaster 


FRANK 


Safety Service 
Efficiency 


The E 


poss 


Storage Moving Packing 


Send for illustrated booklet 


67th Street and Columbus 


Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Telephone. Columbus 2977 
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once in June, excepting during the University 
holidays, by the Alumni Federation of Columbia 
University, Inc., at 311 East Hall, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 
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1909, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., 
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Varsity Football Schedule 


Saturday, October 2 
TRINITY at South Field. 


Saturday, October 9 
New York Univ. at South Field. 


Saturday, October 16 
AMHERST at South Field. 


Saturday, October 23 
WESLEYAN at South Field. 


Saturday, October 30 
WILLIAMS at South Field. 


Saturday, November 6 
SWARTH MORE at South Field. 


Saturday, November 13 
CORNELL at Ithaca. 


Saturday, November 0 
PENNSYLVANIA at Polo Grounds. 


NOTE: Home games begin at 2:30 p.m. 


PURIFICATION 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 


vedere 


BERKELEY-IRVING 


School for Boys 
309-315 WEST 83D STREET, NEW YORK 
"From Primary to College" 


Forty-second year. All grades. Small classes. 
Individual instruction. New Gymnasium, root 
playground and Swimming Pool on Premises. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Phone Schuyler 4836 L. D. Rav, 82, Headmaster 


CoLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
5, 7, and 9 West 9srd Street 

Founded 17641 Telephone 3787 River 

Fireproof building. Boys prepared for Colum. 
bia, Cornell, Harvard, Princeton, Yale, and 
other colleges. Approved by Regents. Strong 
Primary and Elementary Schools. Military 
Drill Gymnasium. Playground. 


FREDERIC A. ALDEN, HEADMASTER 


The COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS 


AND SOUVENIRS 
Students’ Discounts 
Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 
1224 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR 120TH STREET 


FRANCIS EMORY FITCH, Inc. 
PRINTERS & PUBLISHERS 
The Fitch Service—it’s readable 


Hanover 784 


130 Pearl Street, New York 


CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


35,000,000 
15,000,000 


Capital 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 
OFFICES 
Uptown Office 
31 UNION SQUARE 


Main Office 
40 WALL STREET 
Borough of Queene Offices 
Fulton Street and Herri- 
man Avenue 
Flushing 82 Main Street 
Long Island City..5 Skillman Place Plaza 
Far Rockaway...... Cornaga and Centra Arve- 
nues 
.Boulevard and Pleasant 
Avenue 
Boulevard and Wainright 
Place 
Jamaica 
Avenues 
Broadway and Laurel Hill 
Boulevard 
Forty-sixth and Sackett 
Streets 
Thirteenth Street and 
Fourth Avenue 
Jamaica Avenue and For- 
est Parkway 
Myrtle and Seneca Ave- 
nues 
804 Fresh Pond Road 
Fulton Street and Arling- 
ton Avenue, Brooklyn 
St. John's Place....850 St. John's Place, 
Brooklyn 


Rockaway Beach... 


and ui Hamilton 


College Point 


Woodharen 


SYSTEMS 


INDUSTRIAL USES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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One criticism of the modern generation—and very 
likely a deserved one—is a lack of manners. We 
haven't heard this criticism directed 
at any particular group of Colum- 
bia students. But we wonder 
whether the University, in its haste to adequately 
períorm family duties, has not overlooked a bit of 
academic ۰ 

For many years alumni returning to the campus 
have bemoaned the lack of an auditorium in which 
audiences of appreciable size could be entertained. 
Makeshifts ranging from an odoriferous science lecture 
room to a hastily transformed gymnasium—also often 
odoriferous—have been made to house the graduates 
when they visit Morningside. Columbia's sons, know- 
ing more intimately than any others the struggle which 
she has had to solve the problems of buildings and 
grounds, have, though reluctantly, overlooked the dis- 
comforts and the inconveniences of meeting in sur- 
roundings which are often uncongenial, mildly protest- 
ing when occasion offers against an unkind fate which 
decrees a spoiled reunion or celebration. 

The alumni, loyally taking the view that the Uni- 
versity is doing the best it can under the circumstances, 
put up with the situation. because there seems to be 
no recourse, and complaints which we have heard have 
not often been of the vitriolic type. 

But what opinion does a visitor to Columbia carry 
away with him, particularly one who has gone the 
rounds of most of the larger institutions of the coun- 
try and who has been received by a clamoring academic 
community assembled in a spacious hall where every 
modern appliance makes for a pleasant and well man- 
aged function! We can picture mentally the contrast 
between a rousing reception in Woolsey Hall at Yale, 
Webster Hall at Dartmouth, or Cabell Hall at Virginia, 
to the depressing atmosphere of our gymnasium even in 
gala attire, or of Earl Hall at its best. The British 
visitors who came to this country recently to assist in 
the tercentenary celebration of the landing of the Pil- 
grims, were entertained by Columbia—the Horace 
Mann auditorium was the only room we could offer for 
the assembly hall, and its lack of accommodations must 
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Appearances 
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have been forcibly impressed upon the distinguished 
guests of the occasion as strikingly as it was upon 
their gracious hosts. The Hill auditorium at Michigan 
seats upwards of five thousand—we imagine the figure 
is nearer seven thousand—and the acoustics are per- 
fect. What an opportunity a similar institution would 
give to Columbia to hold the large gatherings which 
now we jam into inadequate quarters. In our opinion 
the success of the Institute of Arts and Sciences alone 
would immediately justify the erection of a meeting 
place which would be commensurate with Columbia’s 
entertaining requirements. 

It is high time that this matter be given the serious 
thought by the University authorities that the good 
name of Columbia demands. It is true that there never 
has been a time when building is as expensive as at 
present. It is likewise true, no doubt, that the need 
for a suitable meeting place has been before the 
Trustees in many forms in past years. But there are 
obligations which a University assumes just as does 
an individual and our place in academic society de- 
crees a certain standard of institutional politeness, no 
matter how penurious our circumstances. 

We have plenty to brag about at Columbia; we’d 
like to have visitors go away from our home carrying 
with them the pleasantest :memories of our physical 
accomplishments as well as of our high standing along 
other lines. 

The fall athletic program opens this week with a 
football game between the Varsity and Trinity. For 
six successive Saturdays South 
Field will be the scene of more 
excitement and activity than it has 
known for a great many years. After that period 
Columbia will move on Ithaca to take on Cornell in 
what, at the present writing, will be a bra’ battle. 
The team will close the season at the Polo Grounds 
against Pennsylvania. 

This schedule, including also home games with 
Wesleyan, Amherst, Williams, Swarthmore and 
N. Y. U., gives the team plenty of work ahead and is 
an attractive program for the large number of Alumni 


The Football 


Season 
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who are following the fortunes of this first team under 
Coach O’Neill’s tutelage with more than passing in- 
terest. A squad of veterans, bequeathed to the new 
coach by Fred Dawson, and promising new material, 
will assure a fine start, and we hope success will be 
ours throughout the season. Victory has flirted out- 
rageously with Blue and White teams in the past five 
years; Mr. O'Neill may have a way to woo her affec- 
tions so that she will transfer them to us permanently. 
He has had marked success in the past, and we hope 
the lady will iike his new suit of clothes! 


It is a great disappointment to the News to learn 
from the committee of judges in the Football Prize 
song Contest that none of the 
songs submitted last spring were 
considered worthy of award. It is 
true that last year's season did not offer particular 
inspiration to anyone who wished to glority Colum- 
bia’s gridiron achievements, and it 1s perhaps for this 
reason that no inspiring words or music were sub- 
mitted. Perhaps in the heat of the coming football 
campaign there will be more cause to stir the Muse 
who guides the pens of our composers and lyricists. We 
hope the Federation directors will order the contest 
renewed; and before the end of 1920 we expect the 
campus to be whistling a real tuneful football melody. 


The Football 
Song 


Bits of Columbiana 
To thc Editor: 


In going through my personal correspondence recently I 
discovered a number of letters from classmates, written to 
me in my capacity as Class Secretary. Inasmuch as the in- 
formation contained in them has already been incorporated in 
the class records and as I have not the facilities for keeping 
a constantly increasing file of papers of this sort, I wish to 
dispose of them. Has the Alumni News or the Alumni Fed- 
eration any place for them, or are they wanted in your ofhce? 

Several or the letters also concern work which I did on 
several Columbia committees, such as the Alumni Fund and 
the Van Amringe Memorial Committee. Do you want me to 
forward them to your ofhce also? 


Yours very truly, 


AN ALUMINUS. 


When the alumni Office started its activities more 
than a decade ago, it had in its very meagre equipment 
no facilities for filing, but it did confess to a very 
highly developed sense of the importance of the fitness 
of providing a perpetual depository for the records 
of all Alumni organizations. The historical value of 
a letter from Bill Jones to Henry Brown may today 
be almost nil; thirty years from now that same letter 
may bring out to an inquiring historian a line ot 
thought which will mean the success or failure of an 
important class document. It ought not be necessary 
to urge class and committee officers to send all letters, 
reports, photographs, old programs and memorabilia of 
all kinds, in short any Columbiana, to 311 East Hall. 

Forsan et hace olim meminisse juvabit. 


As the Year Gets Under Way 


As was announced last weck, the 
academic address at the opening of 
Columbia's 167th year was made by H. 
Parker Willis, Professor of Banking 
at Columbia. Last week's News, how- 
ever, went to press too early to include 
any part of Professor Willis’ address 
in our columns. 

Speaking on the subject, "The Uni- 
versity Man in Business.” Professor 
Willis said: 

"A peculiar conjunction. of circum- 
stances has given to the university man 
a special mission in the business world. 
We have heard much in past years of 
the scholar in politics. Why have we 
not given equal thought to the trained 
and qualified man in business life? Is 
it not because for a long time we have 
refused to recognize that educational 
method and principle could be applied 
to business objects, business problems, 
in the same way and with an even 


greater degree of success than that 
which has bcen attained through their 
application to other fields? It is a high 
function of education to reflect and in- 
terpret the dominant activities of the 
world around us; to apply to them 
those standards of ethics and conduct 
which we regard as permanent; to 
show the connection which exists be- 
tween contemporary thought and occu- 
pation and that of past generations, 
while at the same time endeavoring so 
far as we humanly can to forecast the 
trend of future social activity and men- 
tal training." 

Regarding our present state of the 
national mind, Professor Willis raised 
the question as to whether or not we 
have defeated German thought although 
we have defeated German armies. 
Mentioning the caustic rebuke to na- 
tional egotism contained in William 
Graham Sumner's “The Conquest of 


the United States by Spain,” Professor 
Willis said: “We need another Sumner 
to satirize of those German notions and 
German ideas against which we frst 
took up arms. 

“Are there not left in almost all of 
the leading nations of the world today, 
including our own, poison-centres, the 
remnants of a conception of cconomic 
development which 1s in no small meas- 
ure responsible for German imperial- 
ism and for its effort to apply a ma- 
terialistic conception of history to the 
world at large? 

"Answer these questions as we 
choose, we must admit that the find- 
ing of a correct answer is perhaps the 
most important problem before the 
world as a whole. This in the last an- 
alysis refers the issue to the academic 
community of the world, since from it 
emanate those formative influences 
which in due time shape the thought of 
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the generation. It will be answered in 
time through our system of education 
for business. The reply will be given 
by our university trained men who 
have entered the practical life." 


Commenting upon the actual ideal- 
ism of American business, Professor 
Willis stated that the next quarter cen- 
tury would witness a renaissance in the 
commercial life of the United States. 
He advised business research as a me- 
dium of overcoming a bigotry in nar- 
row-minded men who do not believe in 
educational methods or who think them 
inapplicable to their own work. The 
surest method of attack against this 
attitude is business placed on the basis 
of scientific research for the ascertain- 
ing and classification of business facts. 


In his address at this year's opening 
of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Professor J. A. Fordyce took as 
his subject "The Faculty and the Stu- 
dent. Asserting that something is 
radically wrong in the education and 
physical training of the nation's youth, 
Dr. Fordyce stressed the importance to 
the physician of the psychology ot 
childhood as related to heredity, envi- 
ronment and proper feeding.  Pointing 
out the fact that the study of mental 
phenomena in health and disease opens 
the door to many obscure problems in 
the social relations of mankind and 
concern both the psychiatrist and the 
statesman, he said in part: 


"Bodily ills are often less dangerous 
than the fancies and bizarre theories of 
minds distressed or diseased. The one 
affects the individual; the other may 
imperil the integrity of the natton. 


“Knowledge of the fundamental facts 
of science, correct economic ideas and 
logical methods of thinking can do more 
to correct false theories of life than 
the delusions and quack remedies of so- 
called reformers. 


“By reason of his intimate and con- 
fidential relation with all classes in a 
community the physician may adminis- 
ter not only to disease of the body but 
often can direct his patients in matters 
of public policy and antidote mistaken 
social theories.” 


— eie 


Although registration figures for the 
coming year are as yet incomplete, those 
already announced at the University 
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show an enrollment over any previous 
year. In view of the fact that academ- 
ic standards at Columbia have been 
consistently stiffened and that tuition 
charges and expenses in New York are 
now higher than ever before, this in- 
crease is considered particularly strik- 
ing. Another element of interest ap- 
pears in the widening geographical 
character of the student body, made up 
of men and women from practically 
every country in the world. This 5 
particularly true in Columbia College, 
which has now defintely lost its New 
York aspect and has become a truly na- 
tional institution. 

The figures which have been an- 
nounced to date show that the 1920 reg- 
istration totals 21,521; exclusive of 
summer session it is 11,741. These fig- 
ures do not represent registration in 
the Home Study Division or in extra- 
mural centers such as the Long Island 
Medical School. Columbia College 
shows a total of 1,563 students as com- 
pared with 1,489 last year; Law School 
registration has reached the number of 
5OI, against 452 last year; the School of 
Mines, Engineering and Chemistry have 
increased by four students, with a total 
of 145; Journalism numbers 120 as 
against 99 last year. In the Graduate 
Schools there are 743 students, an in- 
crease of 42; the School of Business 
has increased by 83, with a total of 283 
students. Teachers College has en- 
rolled 1,997, a gain of 50, while Bar- 
nard ‘has 600 as against 581 last year. 
In the Medical School are 381 students, 
an increase of 22. All other depart- 
ments of the University have likewise 
increased in number. 


Raymond C. Knox, ’03, Chaplain at 
Columbia, recently announced the list 
of Sunday Chapel speakers for the 
first semester. The Sunday chapel 
service is held in St. Paul's Chapel at 
4:00 o'clock in the afternoon, and the 
Chaplain has asked that Alumni be re- 
minded that they are always welcome. 
Special musical programs are prepared 
under the direction of Walter Henry 
Hall, Professor of Church and Choral 
Music at Columbia. The announce- 
ment of th? chapel speakers follows: 

Oct. 3, Rev. Hughell E. W. Fosbroke, 
D. D., Dean of the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary; Oct. ro, Rev. T. Rhond- 
da Williams, D. D., Brighton, England; 
Oct. 17, Rev. Raymond L. Forman, 
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D. D, St. Paul's Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Oct. 24, Chaplain Knox; 
Oct. 31, Rev. William Douglas Mac- 
kenzie, D. D., President of the Hart- 
ford Seminary Foundation; Nov. 7, 
Rev. Henry B. Washburn, D. D., Dean 
of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge; Nov. 14, Chaplain Knox; 
Nov. 21, Professor Edward C. Moore, 
Ph.D. Harvard University; Nov. 28, 
Kev. Karl Reiland, D. D., St. George's 
Church; Dec. 5, Rev. Nehemiah Boyn- 
ton, D. D., the Clinton Avenue Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn; Dec. 12, 
Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D, the 
Brick Presbyterian Church; Dec. 19, 
Christmas Service, Chaplain Knox; 
Jan. 9, Annual Commemoration Service, 
Harlan F. Stone, LL. D., Dean of the 
Faculty of Law. 


Through the instigation of Prince 
Casimir Lubomirski, the Polish Minis- 
ter at Washington, Columbia recently 
received a gift of twelve hundred dol- 
lars from the new Republic of Poland. 
This money is to be expended in the 
development of work in the Department 
of Slovanic languages. Well attended 
courses in the various languages 
taught by this department are already 
in existence, and the gift will enable 
the University to increase the number 
of those given in Polish. 


The Class of 1924 was welcomed 
to Columbia on the night of Sep- 
tember 21 by the Student Board, at 
a reception in Earl Hall. All upper- 
classmen were barred from attendance 
with the exception of a few leaders in 
campus activities who told the first- 
year men about extra-curricular inter- 
ests. The exceptions included the cap- 
tains of the various sports, the editor 
of Spectator, the president of the 
Christian Association, and the presi- 
dents of the other undergraduate 
classes. 


Edwin Franko Goldman, Conductor 
of Columbia's Summer Session con- 
certs, is to coach the Columbia Univer- 
sity Band this Student 
Board has launched an active drive for 
a larger and finer organization than 
ever before and expects to be greatly 
aided in this work through Mr. Gold- 
man's efforts. 
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No Award in Football 
Song Contest 


The following letter was received 
from Albert W. Putnam, '97, Chairman 
of the judges of the Alumn News foot- 
ball song contest, too late to be pub- 
lished in last week's issue of the News. 
Putnam's associates on the board of 
judges were John Philip Sousa and 
Victor Herbert. The football song 
prize of $100 was offered by the News 
early last year in response to a grow- 
ing demand for more and better Col- 
umbia football songs. 


September 22, 1920. 


Alumni Federation of Columbia Uni- 
versity, 


Columbia University, 
New York City. 


GENTLEMEN: 


The judges appointed to pass upon 
the football songs carefully examined 
the songs submitted. Mr. Herbert and 
Mr. Sousa felt that the music was not 
worthy of an award. I examined the 
words of the songs rather than the 
music and am of the opinion that none 
of the songs so far as the words are 
concerned were worthy of an award. 

As l understand it. the contest was 
originated and the prizes were offered 
for the purpose of obtaining, if pos- 
sible, a new football song, at least as 
good as our present songs, which could 
be sung at football games this autumn. 

In my opinion, none of the songs 
submitted would be suitable for use bv 
the student body at our football games. 

I therefore recommend that pursuant 
to Paragraph V of the conditions of 
the contest, that the Alumni Federa- 
tion withdraw the prize and return the 
manuscripts to their authors on the 
ground that none of the manuscripts 
submitted were worthy of an award. 

Very truly yours, 
ALBERT W. PUTNAM, 
Chairman, Judges Football 
Song Contest. 


Jacob H. Schiff, Donor 
of Students’ Hall, Dies 


Jacob H. Schiff, internationally known 
as banker and philanthropist and par- 
ticularly familiar to Columbia men be- 
cause of his generous gifts to the 
University, died on September 25 at 
his home, 965 Fifth Avenue, at the age 
of seventy-three years. Mr. Schiff has 
been active in civic affairs in New York 
for many years and was a generous pro- 
moter of educational and other enter- 
prises for the improvement of social 
conditions in New York. He was, of 
course, one of the foremost promoters 
and benefactors of Jewish institutions 
of all kinds, although his activities were 
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also bestowed impartially upon Chris- 
tian and non-sectarian causes. 

Mr. Schiff’s largest gift to Columbia 
took shape in the form of Students Hall 
at Barnard College. Among other gifts 
presented to the University was $100,000 
for the establishment of a Chair of. Social 
Work. Harvard, Cornell, the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, and the Jewish 
Institute of Technology in Palestine also 


' benefited by Mr. Schiff’s generosity. 


The following statement was given to 
the Alumni News by Virginia C. Gilder- 
sleeve, '99B, ’o8Ph.D., Dean of Barnard 
College, relative to Mr. Schiff’s sincere 
interest in that institution: 


Barnard College 
Columbia University 


New York 


September 28, 1920. 
Office of the Dean 


“Besides being one of the original 
trustees of Barnard College and its 
treasurer during the first four years of 
its existence, Mr. Schiff was a great 
benefactor of Barnard through his gift 
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of Students’ Hall, the splendid new 
building which houses the religious, 
ethical and social activities of the stu- 
dents, as well as providing space for 
physical education and restaurant pur- 
poses. Mr. Schiff was particularly im- 
terested in the idea ot a college com- 
munity where young women of different 
classes and creeds could meet and learn 
to know one another, so that they could 
work together in future for the good of 
the city and the nation. In his deed of 
gift he stipulated that there should be 
no discrimination made in favor of any 
particular religious group or class in the 
use of the building, and also that it 
should serve as far as possible as a cen- 
ter for meetings of women students of 
Teachers College and Columbia Univer- 
sity, as well as of Barnard. His broad- 
mindedness and vision were shown in 
his realization of the ethical and social 
results which may be obtained from the 
intercourse of students in college. He 
had great svmpathy with ambitious 
young people desiring an education, and 
greatly enjoyed seeing them carrying on 
their activities in Students Hall on sev- 
eral] occasions when he was able to visit 
the admirable building which he had 
presented to Barnard." 
V. C. GILDERSLEEVE. 


Gridiron Squad in First Scrimmage 


The Alumni News, going to press on 
the eve of Columbia’s first game of the 
I920 season with Trinity, reiuses to 
join the ranks of those who prophesy 
the make-up of the team, the precise 
score, etc. The one statement that it 
feels well able to make is, that no one 
will know exactly the combination to 
wear the Blue and White in the open- 
ing game, surely not until late Friday 
night, and perhaps not until the gates 
to South Field open and the teams come 
on to warm up on Saturday. 

Coach O'Neill started out with a 
team that weighed on an average of 
180 pounds, and which had a line aver- 
aging 190 pounds from tackle to tackle. 
This team had Forsyth and Pulleyn on 
the ends, Scovil and Brodil at tackle, 
Miller and Walder at guard, Johnson 
in the pivot position, Harris at quarter 
and Eccles, Thornton and Mosczienski 
in the backfield. 

"Looks good!” said the critics. 
"Heavy line. heavy backfield. fairly 
fast men. "That ought to be the team 
he'll use." 

Then in the first scrimmage the on- 
lookers were surprised to see this heavy 
line torn to pieces in places where it 
was least expected to go. Calloway, a 
giant colored player at guard on the 
scrubs, was tearing through time and 
again, making tackles behind the line, 
and nailing the ’Varsity backfield as 
they came through. Burt, a light half- 
back, a member of last year's fresh- 
man team, and playing in the scrub 
backfield, ran through the first team 
backfield a number of times, and con- 
tributed a good number of stops. 
True the ’Varsity scored a touchdown 
over the seconds, via the aerial route 


when on their eight-yard line, and the 
ball could not be put over by rushing. 
but it had been carried down the field 
only by sheer preponderance of weight. 
But the scrimmage certainly demon- 
strated to O’Neill as well as the spec- 
tators that “that was not the team.” 

No further scrimmage was held this 
week, in order to give the hospital list 
an opportunity to recuperate and to 
keep it from growing any larger. Sat- 
urday will see all of the men on the 
field in uniform. with the exception of 
O’Brien whose spine was slightly in- 
jured, and perhaps Captain Jack Kien- 
ninger, whose injured shoulder has not 
responded to treatment as well as it 
might. 

South Field has been hermetically 
sealed to all but those who held the 
proper passes, and It is therefore not at 
all politic to speak of O'Neill's style of 
play and the plays and formations he 
uses, But the point that most impressed 
the observer was the undubitable fact 
that whatever plavs he was going to 
use they would work smoothly and 
precisely, and would not be stopped un- 
less the opponents were much bigger 
and better men. No plav is complete 
for O'Neill, until it works perfectly. 
and he will remain upon one phase of 
a run until everv cog in the offensive 
machine is working smoothly, and the 
thing is run off like clockwork. His 
favorite trick has been to place a line 
of white sacks filled with sand in front 
of the line and run a play over and 
over again, until each man on the team 
knew which opening he was to run 
through and moved no longer as indi- 
viduals but as a team. 

At the present writing, no man's po- 
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sition on the team is secure to him, 
with the possible exception of Harris 
at quarterback. He has shown a 
steadiness and precision in running the 
team in practice, throws a fast and ac- 
curate forward, and is a dead shot on 
catching punts. There does not seem 
to be any candidate on the field who 
excels him in his department. 

Forsyth and Bob Pulleyn are both 
good ends and are likely to start. Sco- 
vil at left tackle is another youngster 
who is pretty certain to get his chance 
in the lineup, as he has been groomed 
to kick off for the past weeks, and no 
one on the field has been able to equal 
his performances, which have been im- 
proving with practice. The other tackle 


Alumni 


'59—1homas Trenor, who may be 
addressed at Lock Box No. 2, Station 
C, Los Angeles, California, in a letter 
to the Commencement Day Commit- 
tee concerning his inability to be 
be present this year at Commence- 
ment, recalls Columbia College when 
it was located at Murray Street and 
College Place, New York City. His 
letter says in part: "It would give me 
great pleasure to attend, 1] I were 
within travelling distance of your city, 
and to note the changes which have 
taken place in the Institution you 
represent, since the date of my grad- 
uation. Two vears of my College 
course were passed at the original 
location on Murray Street and Col- 
lege Place. My father’s house, on 
the latter, fronted on the College 
Green, and the memory of the grand 
old trees, and the fresh looking grass, 
15 as distinct as if I had been there 
yesterday, and the growth of com- 
merce had not swept it all away." 


, 66, '69L—lIlorace Stetson has ad- 
vised the News that he should now be 
addressed at 133 Park Avenue, 
Orange, New Jersey. 


"1L—The engagement has heen 
announced of John B. Leavitt to Miss 
Margaret Tomes of New York City. 
Leavitt graduated from Kenyon Col- 
lege before attending the Columbia 
Law School. He is a member of the 
University, City, | Lawyers, and 
Church Clubs of New York and of 
the Onteora Club of the Catskill 
Mountains. 


72, °76Ph.D.—T. O’Conor Sloane’s 
“Electricians’ Handbook" has been 
published in its 1920 edition by the 
Norman W. Henley Publishing Com- 
pany. Sloane's book on "Liquid Air" 
has also been revised and enlarged, 
and its 1920 edition has appeared. 


"761. — George Wellwood Murray 
was married on May 29 to Miss Isa- 
bel Ditto in the rectory of St. 
George’s Church, New York City. 
Murray was admitted to the bar in 
1877 and is now senior member of 
the law firm of Murray, Prentice & 
Howland. He has been President of 
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is uncertain. Brodil, the big crew-man, 
is a possibility, but with Ed Meyer, the 
195-pound player, returning, he may be 
ousted. 

Miller and Walder have been play- 
ing the guards, but Hinch and Cal- 
loway have also to be heard from in 
that position. Calloway demonstrated 
his ability to tear through a heavy line 
and make tackles, and Hinch demon- 
strated the same to a lesser degree. 
There is also a third possibility of Cal- 
loway being trained for a tackle and 
replacing Brodil or even Scovil if 
O'Neil can find someone to kick off. 
The whole thing is something of a mix- 
up, as he is anxious to have Calloway 
in the line, and at the same time 


the Law School Alumni Association 
during the past year. His address is 
Seventy-seven South Mountain Ave- 
nue, Montclair, New Jersey. 


'373L—Alfred S. Brown, formerly of 
62 William Street, New York, may 
now be addressed at 1 Liberty Street, 
New York City. ° 


'79—William Barclay Parsons is 
author of “The American Engineers 
in France,” which came from the 
press of D. Appleton and Company 
during the month of April. The book 
is an historical document portraying 
the various- activities of the engineer- 
ing branch of the service during the 
world war. 


’80oMines—A. P. Hallock is a chem- 
ist in the ginger ale department of 
the Beechnut Packing Company, Ca- 
najoharie, New York. 


':81—William. C. Demorest should 
now be addressed at the Hotel Essex, 
572 Madison Avenuc, New York City. 
He was formerly at Eighteen East 
Ninety-fourth Street. 


':82L. 'o4Hon.—Frank J. Goodnow 
is author of a book on “Constitutional 
Foundations of Federal Public Health 
Functions," which appeared some 
time ago in the publications of the 
Government Printing Office. 


'83, 86 Ph.D.—A. V. Williams Jack- 
son, Professor of Indo-lranian Lan- 
guages at Columbia, has published a 
book of early Persian poetry. This 
book is the first presentation in Eng- 
lish of the early poetic literature of 
Persia. It is published by Macmillan. 


'83, 'o4H on.— Michael I. Pupin, Pro- 
fessor of Electro Mechanics at Col- 
umbia, who has been Acting Consul 
General in New York for the King- 
dom of the Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
venes, has retired from that office. 
He will be designated in the future 
as Honorary Consul General. 


':85, '88Ph.D.—Nelson G. McCrea 
was re-elected a member of the Coun- 
cil of the American Classical League 
at the first annual convent:on held on 
June 24 in Cincinnati, Ohio. McCrea 
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wishes to present the heaviest possible 
combination. If Jack Kienninger is 
still unable to play his position, Leo 
Johnson will be at center. 

The backfield offers the following 


choice. Harris will of course have the 
guiding of the team on his hands. 
There then remain Thornton, Cana- 


pary, Mosczienski, Eccles, Applebaum, 
Burt and Allen from which O'Neill can 
choose his attack. His choice will de- 
pend upon two things: the condition of 
the men, and the type of game he elects 
to play. At first glance, Canapary, 
Thornton and Mosczienski seem slated 
for a place, and this may possibly be 
the combination to start to take the 
measure of Trinity. P. W. G. 


Notes from the Summer Months 


is Anthon Professor of Latin Lan- 
guage and Literature at Columbia. 


’°86L—Irving I. Goldsmith has been 
appointed by Governor Smith of New 
York as a member of a commission to 
revise and codify all the !aws of the 
State relating to children. Gold- 
smith 1s a member of the law firm of 
Slade, Harrington and Goldsmith, 
Citizens Bank. Building, Saratoga 
Springs, New York. 

':89Mines—The August 21 issue of 
the Engineering and Mining Journal 
contained the biographical sketch and 
picture of Robert Matthew Raymond, 
Professor ot Mining at Columbia. 
The article is one of a series which 
that journal is running under the title 
of “Mining Engineers of Note.” 


'go, *12Ph.D. — Frank Pierrepont 
Graves, Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and an alumni trustee of Teach- 
ers College at Columbia, received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
at the annual Commencement of 
Oberlin College on June 16. Graves 
has been honored several times with 
the LL.D. from other colleges and 
universities. Besides his academic 
position in. Philadelphia, he has re- 
cently been made editor of the Edu- 
cational Review to succeed President 
Butler. 


'goPh.D.—DBashford Dean, in his 
"Helmets and Body Armor in Mod- 
ern Warfare" (Yale University 
Press), discusses the reappearance of 
body armor in the world war. 


'gr—The marriage of Gano Dunn 
and Mrs. Julia Gardiner Gavleyee of 
New York City and North East Har- 
bor, Maine, took place on August 26, 
1920, at Grace Church, New York 
City. Dunn is an electrical engineer 
and physicist. He is a member of 
many scientific societies and of the 
Union, Century and Tuxedo Clubs. 

'93, '98Ph.D.—Wilfred Lay is a 
teacher of Latin in the Flushing High 
School. Outside of his academic du- 
ties he is interested in psychology 
and psychoanalysis and has written 
several books on the subject. These 
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Unconscious Con- 
flict" (1917) and "The Child's Un- 
conscious Mind” (I919). "Man's 
Unconscious Passion" will be pub- 
lished this fall. 


'93Mines—Alfred Liebmann of 525 
Park Avenue should be addressed 
during the next few months at Box 
404, White Plains, New York. 


'o4Mines— Augustus Trowbridge, 
Professor of Physics at Princeton 
and during the war head of the Sound 
and Flash Ranging Service of the A. 
E. F., has accepted the Chairman- 
ship of the Division of Astronomy, 
Mathematics and Physics of the Na- 
tional Research Council. During the 
war he served with the rank of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel and was decorated 
three times for his work. His address 
is Princeton University, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 


include “Man’s 


’95—J. E. Spingarn is vice-president 
of Harcourt, Brace and Howe, Incor- 
porated, publishers, at One West 
Forty-seventh Street, New York. 
Harcourt and Brace are also Colum- 
bia men, being members of the class 


of 1904. 


’95Mines—B. Britton Gottsberger 
can be addressed at 141 Mountain 
View Avenue, San Rafael, California. 
This is a temporary address. Gotts- 
berger had planned to attend the 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of his 
graduation but because of an attack 
of rheumatism which developed last 
fall has been ordered to take treat- 
ment in California. He expects to be 
fully recovered by fall, when he will 
return to New York City. 


Mines—I*dward B. Sturgis, a‏ وو“ 
consulting mining enginecr, is now‏ 
located at 156 Broadway, New York.‏ 


W. Oakley Raymond has‏ — 6و" 
opened up a tract of land on the Hill‏ 
Section of Summit, New Jersey, from‏ 
Springficld Avenue through to Beek-‏ 
man Road. The section commands a‏ 
view of the Valley of the Passaic to‏ 
the Boonton Range and beyond.‏ 


'98, ’o2Ph.D.—Charles J. Pretzfeld 
is a silk manufacturer at 1229 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


'g8S—Gustavo Lobo should now be 
addressed at 106 Front Street, New 
York City. He was formerly at Thir- 
ty-two Broadway. Lobo is President 
d the Kelvin Engineering Company, 

nc. 


'99—Stewart Edward White is au- 
thor of "The Killer," recently pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany. It is a story of fiction, de- 
scribed by the publishers as "a new 
‘Arizona Nights’.” 


’99— Ernest A. Cardozo should now 
be addressed at 229 West 78th Street, 
New York City. 


'or—Gardner Ladd Gilsey was mar- 
ried on July 10 to Miss Hilda Rogers 


Hiss. The bride did canteen work 
during the war and also spent six 
months in Palestine for the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. Gilsey’s address is 
Fifty-Two William Street, New York 
City. 


'orL—B. Roger Wales of Bingham- 
ton, New York, has resigned as Ref- 
eree in Bankruptcy for Broome 
County. Since his graduation írom 
the Columbia Law School he has 
practiced law in Binghamton and has 
also served a term as city judge and 
as acting judge for a number of 
years. 


'oa—Fred F. Willson submitted at 
the recent meeting of the American 
Institute of Architects at Washing- 
ton, D. C., what was declared to be 
the most comprehensive report hand- 
ed in from any state. His report con- 
cerned the work in the State of Mon- 
tana. 


'o2—jJohn K. Fitch has advised the 
News that his business address is 
now 138 Pearl Street or 102 Water 
Street. The firm of Francis Emory 
Fitch, Incorporated, of which Fitch 
is president, has erected a six story 
building at that address to solve the 
dithcult problem of keeping a manu- 
facturing plant in the heart of the 
Wall Street section of New York. 
The building extends throughout the 
entire block facing on both Pearl and 
Water Streets. 


’02S—Girard B. Rosenblatt should 


now be addressed at 707 First Na- 
tional Bank Building, One ۰ 
gomery Street, San Francisco. 


’°03S—Irving Langmuir has recently 
given to the world a new theory of 
the construction of light, energy, mat- 
ter and magnetism—a theory which 
may rival Newton’s discovery of gra- 
vitation. Langmuir presented this 
theory in a paper before the National 
Academy of Sciences in Washington 
during the latter part of April. His 
observations add a new division, 
smaller even than the atom, which he 
named the "quantel," which can pass 
through matter and which is the 
cause of all phenomena. Langmuir 
received his Doctor's degree from 
the University of Gottingen, Ger- 
many, and since 1909 has been Assis- 
tant Director of the General Electric 
Company’s research laboratory. Dur- 
ing his career he has developed the 
gas-filled lamp, thus doubling the ef- 
ficiency of incandescents: invented 
the Langmuir condensation pump, 
capable of securing the highest known 
vacuuin, and has twice been the re- 
cipient of the Nichols Medal of the 
American Chemical Society. His ac- 
complishments in gas reactions, the 
working of tungsten, and the develop- 
ment of the submarine detector during 
the war have won for him a place of 
national distinction. At the present 
time he should be addressed at the 
General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, New York. 


'03P.&S.—Samuel W. Hamilton has 
been appointed Director of the City's 
Insane Hospital of New York. Ham- 
ilton is associate medical director of 
the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. From 1909 to 1916 he was 
senior physician of the Utica State 
Hospital for the Insane and during 
that time obtained leave of absence 
to study at the University of Breslau. 
In 1917 he was appointed director of 
the Psychopathic Laboratory in New 
York City. 


'o3Ph.D.—Rudolph M. Binder is 
professor of Sociology at New York 
University. He is a member of the 
American Sociological Society, the 
American Economic Association, the 
Political Science Association and 
other societies concerned with the 
subject in which he is actively inter- 
ested. His private hobby is garden- 
ing. 


°04— Durward E. Burchell has been 
appointed Professor of Industrial Ac- 
counting at Harvard University for 
the coming year. Burchell’s experi- 
ence as a professor was acquired in 
the Oswego State Normal School, 
the Agricultural College of Utah and 
the University of Wisconsin, in addi- 
tion to his work as lecturer on busi- 
ness administration at Columbia from 
1909 to 1913. At the present time he 
should be addressed at Thirty-Seven 
Dana Street, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. 


"0, 'o6L—James L. Robinson has 
called the attention of the News to 
the change of his office address from 
100 Broadway to 38 Park Row, New 
York City. Robinson is an attorney- 
at-law. 


'o4P.&S.—Clarence G. Bandler has 
advised the News of the removal of 
his office to Eight East Forty-Eighth 
Street, New York City. 


'osS—Tonm Thorp has been chosen 
as umpire for the Yale-ITarvard game 
at New Haven on November 20 next. 
He will also act in that capacity for 
the Yale-Princeton game on Novem- 
ber 13 and the Harvard-Princeton 
game at Cambridge on November 6. 


'o6Ph.D.—Royal Meeker, who has 
been United States Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics since 1913, has be- 
come editor-in-chief of the Monthly 
Bulletin of the International Labor 
Office of the League of Nations. 
Meeker is a member of the American 
Economic Association and the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association, 


'o6P.&S.—Charles Phillips received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Lit- 
erature from Syracuse University at 
the forty-ninth annual commencement 
exercises held on June r4, 1920. 


'o6—]ohn Thurlow should now be 
addressed at 71 South Clinton Street. 
East Orange, New Jersey. 

'07Ph.D.— Preserved Smith is a lec- 
turer in history on the faculty ٤ ۰ 
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vard. His "Age of the Reformation" 
is very shortly to be published by the 
Holt Company press. 


'o8—Roy S. MacElwee, formerly a 
member of the faculty at Columbia, 
has been nominated by President 
Wilson to be Director of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
During his stay at Columbia he was 
a lecturer on foreign trade and has 
recently been conducting a class on 
the same subject at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. The press reports of his ap- 
pointnent refer to him as a man 
eminently fitted for the position. 


'e8S—Lee White, who was former- 
ly addressed at 162 Madison Avenue. 
Morristown, New Jersey, has moved 


to 621 Jefferson Avenue, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 
'og—Columbia's reputation in the 


publishing field in New York has 
been recently added to by the elec- 
tion of Harold S. Latham to the 
Board of Directors of the Macmillan 
Company. Latham has been with 
this largest of book publishing houses 
ever since his graduation from col- 
lege. He started in the advertising 
department but was transferred later 
to the editorial field where he still 
continues. 
with the Macmillans has been re- 
warded by the directorship and by 
receiving charge of the editorial pol- 
Icy of the house. 


'09A.M.— Joseph J. Reilly was 
chosen President of the National 
Association of Civil Service Commis- 
sions at a recent session of that asso- 
ciation held at Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. Reilly was one of the rep- 
resentatives of Massachusetts at the 
convention. He may be addressed at 


اد١‎ State House, Boston Massachu- 
setts. 
'09A.M.—Lawrence R. Grose has 


heen appointed professor and head of 
the Department of Forestry at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
He is a graduate of Brown and also 
of the Harvard School of Forestry in 
1916. From 1909 to 1913 Grose 
taught English at Brown University 
and from 1916 to 1917 was instructor 
of forestry at Bates College. Grose 
may be addressed at Three Benson 
Street, Lewiston, Maine. 


'ogS—Merbert S. Schoonmaker has 
advised the News of the birth on 
May 25 of a young Schoonmaker, Ed- 
ward. Schoonmaker, Sr. is a coun- 
sellor-at-law at 331 Madison Avenue, 
New York, and his home is at 5 
West 156th Street, New York. 


095—George E. Strehan is a con- 
sulting engineer at 112 West Forty- 
Second Street, New York. 


, ۰ 

to—Alexander B. Morris's engage- 
ment to Miss Grace Julia Dana of 
Topeka, Kansas, has been announced. 


'Io—llerman C. Furman and Chris- 


His eleven ycars' service 
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tine A. Pfenning were married on 
August 18 at the home of the bride's 
father in Brooklyn, New York. Fur- 
man is associate attendant pediatri- 
cian at the Brooklyn Hospital. 


"10, 'i2L—Leonard Klein should 
now be addressed at 2415 Creston 
Avenue, New York City, instead of 
790 Riverside Drive. 


'108— Clarence W. Daniels is now 
engineer of the Norton Company in 
Worcester. Massachusetts. He is a 
member of the Columbia University 
Club of New York, the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, and 
the Massachusetts State Guard. 


*r0P.&S.—James N. Worcester was 
married on May 18 to Miss Gertrude 
Fullerton. ^ Worcester is a visiting 
physician at Bellevue Hospital and 
should be addressed at 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


'I0A.M.—Edgar M. Flint has ہم‎ 
turned to this country on a year's 
leave of absence after seven years' 
work as Head of the Department of 
Science at the American College, Ma- 
dura, India. Flint is also Treasurer 
of the American College. During his 
stay in this country he should be ad- 
dressed at 52 Avondale Park, Roches- 
ter, New York. 


'10A.M., 'r3Ph.D.—Newell I. Sims 
has been appointed Professor of Ru- 
ral Sociology at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. Sims, who 
graduated from Union Theological 
Seminary and later served from 1 
to I9IS as pastor of churches in Mis- 
souri, New York, and Ohio, has been 
Professor of Sociology and Political 
Science at the University of Florida 
during the past five years. He should 
be addressed at 5654 Glenview Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


'I0A.M., '16Ph.D.—II. Lester Smith, 
pastor of the Central Church, Detroit, 
Michigan, and one of the leading pas- 
tors of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, was elected a bishop in that 
church at the recent general confer- 
ence at Des Moines, Iowa. Bishop 
Smith is a graduate of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary and at the present 
time should be addressed at 215 ۶۴ 
Ninth Street, Bloomington, Indiana. 


"HI, 'i3L—Ernest Spencer Roche 
has advised the News that he should 
now be addressed at Fourteen East 
Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 


"u1S—F. S. Frambach moved on 
May 17 from Twelve Rosemont Road, 


Worcester, Massachusetts, to 703 
Embree Crescent, Westfield, New 
Jersey. 

1۲1], ۸۲۲05 J. Peaslee, George 


Brokaw Compton, 09, 7131, and Mon- 
roe Curtis, IJL, of the law firm of 
Peaslee and Compton, have recently 
admitted two new partners, Arlen G. 
Swiger and H. Harrison Smith. Mr. 
Swiger resigned his commission as 
Major Judge Advocate ot Maritime 
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Affairs, Port of New York, to enter 
the firm, and will specialize at the 
New York office in admiralty and 
shipping matters. Mr. Smith will be 
at the Philadelphia office of the firm. 


"11.—L. M. Livengood has been 
placed in charge of the Bureau of 
Statistics and Research, one of the 
two important bureaus recently es- 
tablished by the Washington State 
Retailers’ Association. Livengood 
should now be addressed at 719 Hut- 
ton Building, Spokane, Washington. 


*11L—Hallett Johnson was mar- 
ried on May 22 to Miss Catherine E. 
Steward at Goshen, New York. John- 
son has been appointed Secretary of 
the American Embassy im Brussels. 
The ushers at his marriage included 
Augustus J. Paine, 3rd, "14, and Fred- 
erick Kobbe, 'o8, 'roL. 


131Ph.D.—J. V. Breitwieser, who 
has been head of the department of 
education and psychology at Colora- 
do College during the past nine years, 
is now in charge of educational psy- 
chology in the department of educa- 
tion, University of California, Berk- 
eley, California. 


QuIL—The engagement of Clifford 
H. Bissell to Miss Celia Farnam Hil- 
ler was announced during the sum- 
mer. Bissell may be addressed at 
the Graduate College, Princeton, New 
Jersev. 


'IIPh.D.—Edward M. Sait has ac- 
cepted the chair of Public Law at the 
University of California. This ap- 
pointment carries a full professorship. 
Sait began his duties this fall. 


'IIA.M.—A. L. White is chief en- 
gineer of the Tona and the Fort Mey- 
er Drainage Districts in Lee County, 
Florida. 116 was recently re-elected 
president of the Stripes Citrus Pack- 
ing Company of Fort Meyer. White 
is also president of the Lee County 
Bank Title and Trust Company, re- 
cently organized at Fort Meyer. 


'Ii2—Elbridge Colby, who has re- 
cently published two bibliographical 
studies in Notes and Queries (Lon- 
don) and in the Bulletin of the New 
York Public Library, and is now en- 
gaged upon a study of American lit- 
erary piracies, has recently declined 
offers as reterence librarian and as 
assistant librarian at the St. Paul Pub- 
lic Library and plans to resume his 
teaching at the University of Minne- 
sota. This was interrupted by his 
army service. 


'I12A.M., "18Ph.D.— Walter W. Pet- 
tit, Assistant Director of the New 
York School of Social Work, was 
married on the afternoon of Monday, 
August 30, to Miss Katharine Fowler 
of Haverstraw, New York. The cere- 
mony was performed in St. Paul's 
Chapel at Columbia. Miss Fowler is 
a graduate of Bryn Mawr and has 
been Secretary of the New York 
School of Social Work for the past 
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five years. The couple will make 


their home in New York City. 


'12A.M.—Wiliam Steubing is with 
the Helvetia Copper Company at 515 


National Bank of Commerce Build- 
ing, San Antonio, Texas. 
'—12Ph.D.—John W. Todd is now 


head of the department of psychol- 
ogy at the University ct Southern 
California. Todd is the author of 
"The Growth of Psychological 
Tests,’ “Co-operative Educational 
Research in North Dakota,” “Genet- 
ic Psychology and the Recapitulation 
Theory” and "An Electro-Mechani- 
cal Chornoscope.” 


'12, ’14S—John W. Pulleyn and Miss 
Alice Moffitt of Grey Rock, Mount 
Vernon, New York, were married on 
June 1, 1920. Mr. and Mrs. Pulleyn 
will live in New York. During the 
war Pulleyn was a Captain and 
served overseas with the Twenty- 
Seventh Division. 


*13—Alfred S. Moses has 
his offices to 165 Broadway, 
York City. 


'13—The News has been advised 
that the home address of William 
Cornell Weeks is now 635 West 115th 
Street, New York City. Weeks is an 
architect with the firm of Stephenson 
and Wheeler, Two West Forty-Fiíth 
Street, New York. 


'13— Ihe engagement of William 
Rosenblatt and Miss Therese Stein- 
hardt has recently been announced. 
Rosenblatt's address is Forty-One 
East Ninth Strect, New York City. 


'138—Walter E. Ruprecht has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Charles Henry Mattlage 
as President of the firm of Charles F. 
Mattlage and Sons, New York City. 
Ruprecht joined the firm in 1914. 
Walter R. Mohr, ’13, has become 
Vice-President of the firm. 


moved 
New 


'—13S—Roy S. Bonsib was married 
on July 17 to Miss Alta M. Dennis of 
Jasper, New York, at the home of the 
bride's parents. Bonsib was employed 
during the war by thc government as 
District Safety Engineer of the 
Southern District and was later called 
to Washington where he was made 
chief of the Division of Safety Engi- 
neering of the Working Conditions 
Service of the Department of Labor. 
He is now director of the Industrial 
Bureau of the Tanners’ Council. He 
may be addressed at White Plains, 
New York. 


"13A.M.—Freeman F. Burr is geolo- 
gist to the Maine State Water Power 
Commission and to the Central Maine 
Power Company, Augusta, Maine. 
The Engineering and Mining Journal 
for August 21, 1920, published an ac- 
count of the important work Burr is 
doing. 


'133]—Carl W. Ackerman is Chief 
of the Foreign Service of the Public 
Ledger Company, Independence 


Square, Philadelphia. This paper 
has recently announced the opening 
of its London otlice. 


'I4— The News has been advised 
that Samuel Vallance Hyatt Danzig 
has changed his name to Samuel Hy- 
att Vallance and that he should be 
addressed at the Columbia University 
Club, Four West Forty-Third Street, 
New York City. 


'14]— Thomas G. Brown has been 
appointed an instructor in English at 
Dartmouth College for the year 1920- 
192I. 


'"14—Hubert C. Dickinson may now 
be addressed at 11 Broadway, New 
York City. 


'14—Charles W. Margold, formerly 
superintendent of the United Jewish 
Charities of Hartford, should now be 
addressed at Post Office Box 216, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


'I4—The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Irving Valentine to Miss 
lielen Blumenthal of New York City. 
Valentine was wounded during the 
war while in action in the Argonne 
Forest. He is now living at Sixteen 
East Ninety-Sixth Street, New York 
City. 


'14A4.M.—Walter M. Kraus is a 
neurologist at Bellevue and Mt. Sinai 
Hospitals. 116 is also clinical assis- 
tant at the Neurological Institute and 
the Department of Neurology of the 
Cornell Medical School. Kraus is a 
member of the New York Academy 
of Medicine, the New York Neuro- 
logical Society, the American Medical 
Association, the New York State 
Medical Society and Alumni Associa- 
tion of Bellevue ۰ 


'14Ph.D.—Robert P. Calvert is di- 
rector of the Delta Laboratory of the 
du Pont Company. Ile should be ad- 
dressed at E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company, Arlington, New Jer- 
sey. 


'I4Hon. — John H. Finiey received 
last summer the gold medal of the 
Geographical Society of Paris in rec- 
ognition of the English edition oí his 
book, "The French in the Ileart of 
America." The French edition of 
this work was crowned bv the Acade- 
my with an award of r,500 francs. 


۲5-۸۳۸۱۱۱۱۲ T. Robb, Jr., news edi- 
tor of The Editor and Publisher, was 
married on June rg to Miss Harriet 
S. Maas. Former members of Com- 
pany K, 308th Infantry, with which 
Robb served as a sergeant overseas, 
gave a dinner in honor of the aspir- 
ing editor and his wife following the 
ceremony. 


’15S—Alfred A. Haldenstein was 
married on May 6 to Miss Dorothy 
M. Cohn of New York City. During 
the war Haldenstein served in the 
Chemical Warfare Service. 


"15, '18A. M.—Philip K. Kemp, who 
went to San Antonio, Texas, as Assist- 


ant Rector of St. Ann's Church last 
spring, has unexpectedly had the com- 
plete running of the church work 
thrown on his shoulders during the 
past summer. Shortly aíter his ar- 
rival the Rector, Rev. W. Bertrand 
Stevens, ’11A.M., left for a vacation 
in California where he was compelled 
to stay for some time. Kemp has 
been very active in San Antonio ai- 
fairs and has already made a good 
reputation for himself. 


'15—Harold Satterlee Willis and 
Miss Anita Storm were married on 
June 26, 1920, at Bayside, Long Isl- 
and. 


'15L—John Carlysle Swain and Miss 
Claire Chadbourne of Jersey City, 
were married on June 30, 1920, in the 
Church of the Transfiguration, New 
York City. Mr. and Mrs. Swain went 
to Europe on their honeymoon and on 
their return will live at Sixty-Three 
Riverside Drive, New York. 


'35A.M.—John Preston Comer has 
been appointed associate professor of 
political science and history of South- 
ern Methodist University. His ad- 
dress و1‎ Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, Texas. 


. —15Ph.D.—Lester B. Rogers is now 
Dean of the School of Education of 
the University of Southern Calitor- 
nia. Rogers spent last year in Los 
Angeles on sabbatical leave of ab- 
sence from Lawrence College, Wis- 
consin. ۱ 


'16—L. A. Passarelli may now be 
addressed at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, where hc 
holds the rank of Assistant Profes- 
sor. 


'168—]ames A. B. Armstrong has 
changed his address from  Holquin, 
Cuba, to Menos de Matahambri, Pinar 
del Rio, Cuba. 


'I65—W. Norman Bratton was mar- 
ried on May 24 to Miss Carol Arkins. 
'I7D, of New York City. Dratton 
rowed on the winning 'Varsity crew 
of 1914 and was Captain of the crew 
in 1916. During the war he served 
for two years in France as a First 
Lieutenant in the Air Service. Atthe 
present time he may addressed at 6 
West 11441 Street, New York City. 


';6L—Robert I. Stearns is now 
associated with the law firm of Lewis 
and Grant in the First National Bank 
Building, Denver, Colorado. 


'16^.M.—William B. West, who 
served during the war as Y. M. C. A. 
Secretary with the A. E. F. is now 
minister of the Ocean Parkway Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, 
New York. West is the author of 
“The Fight for the Argonne.” 


'16— Rudolph Rex Reeder, Jr., sailed 
on August 10 en route to Serbia as 
Director of Extension of the Serbian 
Child Welfare Association of Amer- 
ica. He went in company with his 
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father, who is Overseas Commissioner 
of the Association. Since graduating 
from college, “Rex” has spent a year 
and a half in China as head ofí the 
English department of Shanghai Bap- 
tist College. He resigned from this 
in order to enter the service and went 
overseas as a private with the 309th 
Field Artillery. In February, 1919, he 
returned as a Second Lieutenant of 
Artillery. Since that time he has been 
studying at Columbia and has been 
working in Washington in the office 
of the Director of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. 


'16, '18L — Douglas M. Black was 
married on Saturday, September II, 
1920, to Miss Maude Thornell Bergen. 
At the present time Black is with the 
law firm of Gould and Wilkie, 2 Wall 
Street, New York City. He is Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Columbia Law School. 


'—16—The engagement of Francis 
May Simonds, Jr., of 20 West Eighth 
Street, New York City, and Miss 
Marion Carey Dinsmore, of 44 East 
Thirty-fifth Street, New York City, 
and Tuxedo Park, New York, was an- 
nounced in the latter part of August. 
During the war Simonds was in the 
Air Service and became an ace. 


'16—Philip Clyde Kerby was mar- 
ried on July 21, 1920, to Miss Ruth 
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Duniway of Portland, Oregon. They 
will spend the winter in Los Angeles. 


'178S— The 1917 Engineers will re- 
sume their monthly luncheons at 1.30 
p. m. on Saturday, October 9, at the 
Columbia University Club. ۰ 
after these luncheons will be held on 
the second Saturday of each month at 
the Club. 


'17—The marriage of Barth R. De 
Graff, Lieutenant with the Thirty- 
ninth Infantry, U. S. A., to Miss Gen- 
evieve H. Aldrich, took place on June 
9, 1920. De Graff is attached to the 
Fourth Division, with which he served 
in France. His address is 141 West 
104th Street, New York City. 


'—17, "18A.M.—Announcement has 
been made of the engagement of Wil- 
liam Skinkle Knickerbocker to Miss 
Frances Wentworth Cutler, of Wa- 
ban, Massachusetts. Miss Cutler, who 
is a Vassar graduate, was Vassar Fel- 
low in English at Columbia in 1919-20. 
Knickerbocker is now Registrar and 
Assistant Professor of English at the 
New York State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York. 


'178S—Edgar Kraus, a geologist and 
engineer, should be addressed for the 
present at 105 McGowen avenue. 
Houston, Texas. Ile is making that 
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city his headquarters while working 
in the Gulf Coast region for the Pierec 
Oil Corporation. 


'17—Duncan A. Dobie and ۰ 
"Dunc" have announced the birth of 
a daughter, Ruth Brewster, on June 
I, 1920. 


'1795—Walter Sammis, during the 
past year on the electrical engineer- 
ing faculty at Columbia, should now 
be addressed at 130 Steward Avenue, 
Jackson, Michigan. He is technical 
man for a large engineering firm in 
that part of the country and is re- 
sponsible for tests on all equipment 
installed by his concern. His work 
will keep him moving about to the 
various plants at Battle Creek, Grand 
Rapids, Muskegon, Bay City, Sagi- 
naw, and other places in the Middle 
West. 


'17S—jJohn Fowler has advised 
the News that his mailing address is 
now Post Office Box 448, Buffalo, 
New York. 


'17S—Philip Sporn should now be 
addressed at 248 Penn Street, Brook- 
lyn, New York. He was formerly at 
212 Seventh Street, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi. 

'17P.&S.—Lee Hollister Ferguson 
was married on May 20 to Miss Mar- 
garet A. Knapp in St. James’s Church, 
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New York. The couple spent their 
honeymoon in the Adirondacks. Fer- 
guson is resident physician at the 
Presbyterian Hospital and an in- 
structor in medicine at Columbia. He 
should be addressed at the Presby- 
terian Hospital, New York City. 


'17Ph.D.—4. I. Gates was a speaker 
at the fourth general session of the 
Advertising Clubs of the World, held 
at Indianapolis in June. Addresses 
were delivered by experts from all 
parts of the country. 


'17—Charles R. Jones began on 
May 24 his duties as Managing Edi- 
tor of the Photoplay Journal. On 
May 25 his classmates from the 
School of Journalism gave a dinner 
in his honor at Keene's Chop House, 
New York City. 


'17— James Howland Donaldson 
was married on May 27 to Miss Adele 
Cross of Brooklyn, New York. Dur- 
ing the war Donaldson served as 
First Lieutenant in Company "B" of 
the Twenty-Eighth Infantry. He re- 
ceived divisional citations for bravery 
in action at Cantigny and at the sec- 
ond battle of the Marne. He was 
also recommended for the Croix de 
Guerre and the Distinguished Service 
Cross. 


'17—R. M. Pott, Jr. was married 
early last summer. Who the fortu- 
nate young iady was, the News has 
been unable to find out, but further 
information may be obtained from 
Pott at I57 Halsted Street, Fast 
Orange, New Jersey. 


.17—Edward Mead Earle has re- 
signed his position with the National 
City Bank of New York and returned 
to the University this fall as Lec- 
turer in History. After graduating 
with highest honors in the spring of 
1917, Earle spent the carly fall of that 
year completing some graduate work 
and then enlisted in the Army. He 
served successively in the Signal 
Corps, Field Artillery, and Air Serv- 
ice and finally received his discharge 
as a First Lietenant, in April, ۰ 
At the wartime Commencement. of 
1918 he received the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts. He has been associated 
with the National City Bank for 
something over a year and since the 
fall of 1916 has been an instructor in 
economics at the American Institute 
of Banking. Farle is the permanent 
president of the Class ot 1017 and 
while an undergraduate was Captain 
of the Varsity Debate Team and 
Chairman of the Board of Student 
Representatives. 


'17, 1gP.&S.— Aaron Cohen is now 
established in the practice of medicine 
at 457 West Forty-third Street, New 
York City. 

'18, '20L.— Charles W. McClumpha 
has been awarded a fellowship from 


the American Field Service, to study 
in France. The fellowships were estab- 
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lished in memory of those menibers 
of the American Field Service who 
lost their lives in the war. His ad- 
dress is 62 Grove Street, Amsterdam, 
New York. 


'18— Byron E. Van Raalte’s engage- 
ment to Miss Margaret Edna Goul- 
ston of 282 Puritan Road, Swamp. 
scott, Massachusetts, was recently 
announced. Van Raalte’s address is 
10 West Eighty-seventh Street, New 
York City. 


'18—Wiliam C. Kranowitz was 
married on Sunday, June 25, 1920, to 
Miss Helen S. Raphael. Kranowitz 
will have offices in Hartford as well 
as New Britain and will do advertis- 
ing and publicity writing. He may be 
addressed at New Britain, Connecti- 
cut. 


18]—Henry Beetle Hough and 
Elizabeth P. Bowie of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, were married on June 
10, 1920, in New York City. Hough 
has just bought the Martha’s Vine- 
yard Gazette of Edgartown, Massa- 
chusetts. His address is New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts. 


'—18P.&S.—George C. Andrews, in- 
structor in neurology in the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, clinical 
assistant in the Vanderbilt Clinic and 
assistant physician of the Presby- 
terian Hospital Out-Patient Depart- 
ment, has moved his ottice to 40 Last 
IEighty-third Street. 


'19—Angus S. McCabe is with the 
United Cigar Stores Company of 
America, 44 West Eightcenth Street, 
New York City. He is in the Real 
Estate Department. 


'19— The wedding of Louis C. Raeg- 
ner, Jr., and Miss Betty Shepard took 
place on June 9, 1920, at Grace 
Church, New York City. During the 
war Raegner was an ensign in the 
United States Navy. After a honey- 
moon trip to the Pacic Coast the 
couple settled at 110 Morningside 
Drive, New York City. 


'19— Kelvin Johnston is in the pur- 
chasing department of the Munson 
Steamship lines. 


"19 
nected 
Journal. 


19gP.&S.— Walker Ely Swift and 
Miss Dorothea Valentine Abbott, of 
New York City and Corawall, New 
York, were married on July 17, 1920. 
Swift may be addressed at 156 East 
Seventy-ninth Street, New York City. 


'Q19Ph.D.—Roy B. Kester has been 
clected Vice-President of the National 
Alpha Kappa Psi Fraternity. The 
election took place at the final busi- 
ness session on June 26, 1920, at the 
jloston City Club, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. Kester may be addressed at 
Columbia, where he is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Accounting. 


William Anderson 1s now con- 
with the Electrical Railway 
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'20oL—The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Clarence M. Tappen to 
Miss Katherine W. Pott, 'i8B. Tap- 
pen, who graduated from Princeton 
before attending the Columbia Law 
School, should now be addressed at 
810 Grant Street, Jersey City. 


'ao—Herbert W. Forster, son of 
William Forster, "81, '83L, was mar- 
ried on May 18 to Miss Greta, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Voelcker of 
New York. Mr. and Mrs. Forster 
will live in Napimi, Mexico. 


'20—John B. Hawkes was married 
on June 10 to Miss Marjorie Elsie 
Tinkham. The couple will be at 
home at 415 West 117th Street, New 
York City, after Novembcr r. The 
ceremony was performed in St. Paul's 
Chapel at Columbia by Raymond C. 
Knox, ’03. George B. Greenough, 
"18, '21L, was best man. 


'20—Frank Tannenbaum has been 
awarded one of the fellowships ot 
$2,000 each by the New School for 
Social Research, New York City. 
Tannenbaum, who served as top ser- 
geant in one of the companies of the 
Twentieth Division, graduated from 
Columbia this year with highest hon- 
ors in history and economics. 


Necrology 


’62T.—Augustus White Nicoll, on 
November 15, 1919, at his home in 
Great Barrington, Massachusetts. 
Aged 81 years. 


'63L—Jacob Shrady at East Or- 
ange, New Jersey, on July 22, 1920. 
Aged 81 years. Shrady was also a 
graduate oí New York University and 
a member of the Zeta Psi Fraternity. 


'7oL—Albert Delafield, on June r9. 
1920. 


'JiL—John Coats, on March 13, at 
his home in New Britain, Connecticut, 
after an illness of several months. 
Aged 78 ycars. 


'45I.—Oliver Drake Smith commit- 
ted suicide on August 25, 1920, at his 
home in Englewood, New Jersey, by 
firing a bullet into his brain. Jt is 
thought the act was caused by de- 
spondency, due to illness. Smith, who 
was Englewood’s first mayor, was a 
lawyer in New York for many vears 
and had many outside interests, being 
a director in the Palisade Trust Com- 
pany and a member of practically 
every social organization in the En- 
glewood section. 


'37I.—Clinton S. Harris, senior 
member of the firm of Harris, Corwin, 
Moffat and O'Malley, of New York. 
on June 27, at The Inn, Buck Hill 
Falls, Pennsylvania, of heart failure. 
Aged 69 years. 


"771.—Walter H. Downs on June 17. 
1920, at South Berwick, Maine. Aged 
67 years. Downs obtained his bache- 
lor's degree at Wesleyan University. 
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.y98Mines— Edward H. Holden on 
August 7, 1920, at his home, 1074 Bos- 
ton Road, New York. Aged 64 years. 


'"'aiL—Charles Kilborn Williams, on 
May 22, 1920, at Sioux City, Iowa. 


'82—William H. Sands, at 22 East 
Forty-seventh Street, New York City, 
on July 16, 1920. Sands Point, Long 
Island, was settled in the 17th century 
by his ancestors. 


’*83L—Alexander T. Mason on June 
II, 1920, at Premium Point, New Ro- 
chelle. Aged 60 years and 11 months. 
A graduate of Trinity College, Mason 
was at one time Deputy Attorney 
General of New York State. He was 
a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
and a member of the University, Cen- 
tury, Downtown Association, and Re- 
publican Clubs. 
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'ga—Walter D. Clark on June r9, 
I920, at his home in Flushing, Long 
Island. Aged 52 years. 


'ga— Charles W. Trippe on July 24 
at his summer home in Easthampton, 
Long Island. Aged 48 years. 


’93L—Andrew Glassell Dickinson, 
Jr., on January 11, 1920, in New York 
City. Aged 53 years. 


P.&S.— Augustus Homer Brown,‏ هو" 
on April 2, 1920, in New York City.‏ 


'96A.M.—J. Frank Smith, D.D., re- 
cently. Aged 52 years. Smith was 
pastor of the City Temple, Dallas, 
Texas, for 24 years and was Moder- 
ator of the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly in 1918-19. 


'97—Maxwell Lester on August 2I, 
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1920, at his home, 24 Fernwood Road, 
Summit, New Jersey. Aged 44 years. 
He was a member of the Columbia 
University Club, the Sons of the Rev- 
olution, Colonial Wars, the Hamilton 
Club of Brooklyn, the Brook Country 
Club, and the Baltusrol Club of Short 
Hills. 


'g8S— Emerson  Foote 
Paris. Aged 43 years. 


'orL—Theodore C. Tebbetts com- 
mitted suicide on July 26 at his home, 
37 Baltimore Street, Lynn, Massachu- 
setts. Aged 48 years. 


'o3P.&S.—Frank Edwin Brown on 
Wednesday evening, June 23, at the 
Methodist Episcopal Hospital, Brook- 
lyn. Aged 39 years. Brown was at- 
tending surgeon at the Methodist 
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Episcopal Hospital at the time of his 
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death. 


Department. 


'o6S5—John Stuart McKaig on July 


He served in France in the 
World War as a Major in the Medical 


3, 1920, fell from the 15th story of the 


Yale Club in New York City and was 
killed instantly. Aged 35 years. 
'15P.&S. — John J. Kenny on July 


24, 1920, at Roosevelt Hospital. Aged 
38 years. 


ars. Kenny was a member oi 
the visiting staffs of Roosevelt and 
Women's Hospitals. 
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This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, COLUMBIA ALUMNI News, New York 


CONSTRUCTION 


New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, JR., 7 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND ALTERATIONS 
103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


J. PARKE CHANNING, ’83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway Telephone Bowling Green 7340 


Alfred L. Jaros, Jr., '11S 
Albert L. Baum, '09, '11S 


JAROS & BAUM 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 


Telephone Greeley 5395 


New York City 


116 West 39th Street 


New York City 


BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, 78 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


60 Wall Street Telephone 5895 Hanover 


New York City 


EDWIN LUDLOW, 79 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 
Coal and Coke 


149 Broadway Telephone 2669 Cortland 


New York City 


DANIEL E. MORAN, 84 Mincs 
CONSULTING ENGINKER 


55 Liberty Street Telephone 3042 Cortland 


-2 West 43th Street 


New York City 
Factory POWER PLANTS 


DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., 1901 


Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


FvEL Economy 


110 West 40th Street 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


J. S. LANGTHORN, OI Mines 


Vice-President LANGTHORN Co., Inc. 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


2۳01 ۵11] 3735-375% 


New York City 

ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 

River and Harbor Construction —Piers, Bulk- 

heads. Foundations and Caissons—Subaquce- 


ous Pipe and Cable Laying— Marine Divers 


Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 1331 


INSURANCE 


New York City 
C. H. ELLARD, 7 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Barclay 7970 217 Broadway 


William MacRossie, '11 


New York City Allan MacRossie, Jr., '14 


MacRossie & ۳۴ 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 


68 William Street Telephone 3835 John 


INVESTIGATIONS 


New York City 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, 'o5 E.M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND Pustic UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


50 Church Street 


LAWYERS 


Phoenix, Arizona 
Harold Baxter, '06E.M., '14LLB. 


ALEXANDER, CHRISTY & BAXTER 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
311 Fleming Building 
Specializing in 
MINING AND IRRIGATION LAW 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


RUSSELL T. BYERS, or L., ’or M.A. 


American Central Life Building 
Specializing in 
INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE LAW 


San Francisco, Cal. 


HENRY EICKHOFF, ’75 S. 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 


604 MILLS BUILDING 


New York City 


WALLACE H HITE, 23 ’15 M.E. 
UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
AND TRADE MARKS 


Woolworth Building 233 Broadway 


New York City 


ALBERT C. NOLTE, ’r4 E.E. 
Counselor-at-Law of the D. C. Bar 
PATENTS—-TRADE MARKS— COPYRIGHTS 


Telephone Cortland 1006 165 Broadway 
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*And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 


Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
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TEINWAY CONSTRUCTION has 
S never passed from STEINWAY DI- 

RECTION and STEINWAY OWNERSHIP. 
The third and fourth generations of the 
STEINWAY FAMILY are actively engaged 
in the making of the STEINWAY PIANO 
of today. STEINWAY IDEALS have always been faithfully maintained. 

Never, by any other instrument, has the musical world been so enriched, has musical 
art received such an incentive to development, as in the creation of this marvellous 
medium of tonal expression. The steel, the copper, the woods, the felts—in short, all 
tne materials entering into its construction —have, through all these years, been just as 
readily available to the manufacturers of other pianos, but it has remained for STEIN- 
WAY GENIUS to combine them in such a manner that the human mind can conceive 
of no tonal beauty more exquisite than they provide. 

The most talented and masterful pianist can feel no inspiration so lofty, no height 
of musical thought so sublime, but that he can give unrestrained expression of it 
through the STEINWAY PIANO—the only piano capable of the alternate bursts of power 
and tenderness called for by the works of the great composers. 

The very possession of a STEINWAY PIANO sets the seal of supreme approval upon 
the musical taste of its owner. 

For your home there is no other piano in which you can take such just pride or find 
such keen delight. 


Sold on convenient payments Inspection invited 
Old pianos taken in exchange Catalogue and prices on application 


. Steinway. & Sons, Steinway. Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
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Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 
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The News has many times stated that we are prone 
to judge modern achievement by a show of hands 
rather than Viewing the 
constantly increasing enrollment at the 
University from every angle, we are 
reminded anew that Columbia has a correspondingly 
severe responsibility to meet the demands of her con- 
stituency in matters other than strictly educational. 
This task is harder now than it would be in normal 
times, and we are not facing normal times. Every 
resource, financial and other, will be taxed to the limit, 
and the educational and administrative activities cen- 
tering on Morningside will need more constant care 
and attention than ever before. | 

The preliminary report of the Registrar on the en- 
rollment figures for the current academic year indi- 
cates that in 1920-1921 Columbia’s attendance figures 
will surpass 30,000. Analyzed roughly, one third of 
the number attended the Summer Session recently 
closed, one third will be students in the Extension 
Courses, and one third will be members of the various 
undergraduate and professional and graduate schools. 
This is a vast company, and in numbers alone surpasses 
shghtly Columbia’s record breaking enrollment of last 
year. They come to the classroom at a time when there 
is more interest and more demand for knowledge on 
the part of the general public than ever before in the 
history of American education, and they demand what 
they want. The challenge is distinct. Columbia's reply 
must be absolute. 

The summer Session met its housing difficulties, ac- 
centuated because of unusual living conditions in New 
York and particularly in the vicinity of the University, 
hy perfecting at an early date a well-organized machine 
for providing accommodations for the students as they 
came. A faculty, reinforced by recruits from Colleges 
and Universities all over the country and numbering 
roughly five hundred, taught nearly seven hundred 
courses. The usual program of entertainment —educa- 
tional, social and religious—was provided for those 
who were unfamiliar with the city and its wonders. 

In the interval between the strenuous Summer Ses- 


of heads. 
The New 


Year Opens 


sion and the opening of the regular fall work the mem- 
bers of the Faculty were scattered to the ends of 
the earth, literally, seeking recreation before the heavy 
winter program, or have been utilizing the breathing 
space for the prosecution of research in the compara- 
tive calm preceding the expected rush of the active 
months. 

From now until next July the University will be in 
constant operation during the entire day and until late 
at night. Both undergraduate departments, Columbia 
and Barnard Colleges, have more students than a year 
ago. A study of Spectator headlines alone furnishes a 
good indication of the busy times ahead: New Uni- 
versity Band Has Promising Tryout; Come-Back 
Club Plans for Year; Studv of Poetry Boar’s Head 
Aim; "Varsity Magazine Raises Standards; Van Hou- 
ten Wins Crew Captaincy ; Philolexians Hold Important 
Meeting; Several Moot Court Meetings Scheduled; 
Chess Captain Elected; Varsity Smashes Through 
Trinity for 21—0 Score; Poetry and Prose Wanted by 
Jester; Grapplers Arrange Practice Dates. The De- 
partments of Law, Medicine, Architecture and Journal- 
ism are carrying on. The newer schools, Business and 
Dentistry, are building surely. and firmly on solid 
foundations. Teachers’ College offers a fuller curricu- 
lum than ever in its two main divisions, Education and 
Practical Arts. 

Extension Teaching, under whose auspices Columbia 
offers at night a widely diversified program of courses 
paralleling those it gives in the daylight hours, for the 
particular benefit of those who cannot attend the regu- 
lar classes, keeps the University busy until late evening. 

All this is part of the modern Columbia, and all of 
it should be followed closely by the Alumni. It is a 
combination of the utilitarian and the cultural in educa- 
tion, both elements highly necessary to meet the de- 
mands of the day. The real problem is to effect an 
even balance. The Alumni will watch the University 
solve it with the keenest interest and utmost solicitude. 


The opening of the football season gave promise of 


an interesting season. The Trinity game was the only 
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one on the schedule that could be regarded as a tryout. 
From now on the 'Varsity will have its hands full each 
week. Unusual interest attended the 
first contest on the schedule—the in- 
augural of the O'Neill regime in 
coaching. The team, while it erred in some depart- 
ments, gave evidence of possessing latent power and 
drive, which will be developed as the weeks go on. 
While Columbia was winning, every other opponent for 
the remainder of the season was winning, except Am- 
herst and Swarthmore, the former holding Brown to a 
13—0 score and the latter tallying a touchdown against 
the strong Princeton team, although being defeated 


Football 
Starts Well 
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ultimately 17—6. Wesleyan had no trouble over- 
turning Rhode Island State 20—0, while Williams and 
Benny Boynton rolled up 63 points to Rensselaer's 6. 
N. Y. U., in a practice game against a battleship 
team, had succeeded in romping away with a 46—0 
score. 

All of which means that Columbia's preliminary sea- 
son will have a few hard spots before the real tests are 
faced in the Penn and Cornell games. The men came 
out of the opener without hurts or bruises, and the 
long list of pre-season cripples is being gradually re- 
duced, so that the future can be faced very optimisti- 
cally. 


Six Tests of an Educated Man 


Addressing the students of Columbia 
College on September 28 at the first 
College Assembly of the new academic 
year, President Butler said: 

Members of the university, both those 
who teach and those who nave come to 
learn: 

This is an impressive and inspiring 
sight at the opening of our new aca- 
demic year. There are so ۲۳۱۵۱۱۷۲ things 
of which one might speak to the univer- 
sity at a time like this that one suffers 
from an embarrassment of riches in se- 
lecting a topic. But, because of your 
interest and mine in what we are here 
to do, I wish to talk shop with you for 
a few moments this morning. 

There is an old college story which 
may not have come down to your gen- 
eration, but which has amused a good 
many of us, that tells of a college senior 
who as he left the Commencement hall 
with his degree in his hand rushed out 
on to the campus and said, "Thank God, 
at last 1 am educated." Perhaps he was, 
but I am afraid he was not. What 1 
want to speak about this morning is a 
few tests by which each one of us may 
tell whether he is getting on, whether 
he 1s accomplishing what he has come 
here to do, and whether this university 
is doing for him what he nas expected 
of it. 

There used to be a time, not so long 
ago, when the advancement of a student 
in his educational career was marked 
bv the books he used. Wnen I was a 
schoolboy we were graded as being in 
the Second Reader or the Third Reader 
or the Fourth Reader or in Fractions, 
or having reached some other very im- 
portant stage in our acquisition. of 
knowledge. Our college work was pre- 
scribed and we were said to be Fresh- 
men or Sophomores or Juniors or 
Seniors, which meant that in those days 
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we were substantially all trained alike; 
that we had studied the same topics, that 
we had gained about the same amount 
of knowledge, and that our progress 
was substantially uniform toward the 
graduation standards. All that, as you 
know so well, has long s nce passed 
away, and now we must seek for some 
other and more satisfactory tests which 
each one can apply to himself in order 
that he may know whether he is get- 
ting on. 

And I wish to offer you, very briefly, 
not a complete nor exhaustive list, but a 
suggestive list of some evidences of an 
education; some marks by wnich we can 
tell the educated from the uneducated 
person; and some tests watch we can 
apply to ourselves in order to ascertain 
whether we are advancing. It occurs 
to me to suggest six such tests or traits 
and I shall comment shortly upon cach 
one of them. 

First, I place correctness und precision 
in the use of the mother tongue. You 
might be disposed to accept that as a 
matter of course, but let me assure you 
that two hundred years ago, less than 
two hundred years ago, that would have 
been regarded almost anywhere as an 
amazing novelty. It 1s only since the 
decentralization of culture in Europe 
that modern spoken languagcs have come 
to any place of prominence in education, 
and itis only thirty vears ago that in one 
of the great countries of Europe thc na- 
tive language and literature were actu- 
ally given. place at the basis of the na- 
tional system of education. 

We have a great tongue. The Eng- 
hsh speech is perhaps the most potent 
organ for the expression of human 
thought and human feeling that there 1s 
in the world today; certainly it is the 
most widely used organ for such expres- 
sion. If our speech lacks some of the 


characteristics of the ancient Greek, 
some of the characteristics of the mod- 
ern French and some of the character- 
istics of the modern German, it never- 
theless combines a simplicity, a scope. a 
variety and a sonorousness that are al: 
its own. 

We mark our progress ın education 
as we increase in correctness and pre- 
cision the use of the mother tongue. 
When we know how to use the native 
idioms, how to modify the strict forms 
of grammatical construction without 
vulgarity or solecism, we have begun to 
learn to play upon this great and splen- 
did instrument. The way to learn good 
English is to associate with good Eng- 
lish. If we read good English and hear 
good English, we begin to write good 
English and to speak good English. We 
are very imitative, we humans, and we 
quickly reproduce those errors, those 
vulgarities, those common and injudi- 
cious forms of speech that pass current 
among the uneducated, that creep into 
our periodical literature: we very quick- 
ly reproduce those in our own usage 1f 
we hear them much. So correctness and 
precision in the use of the mother tongue 
are to be gained chiefly through asso- 
ciation in. reading and in speech with 
good English. 

Second, ] suggest those refined and 
gentle manners which are the expres- 
sion of fixed habits of thought and of 
conduct. "Manners maketh man," it 
has long been said. Perhaps it 1s more 
correct to sav, "Manners reveal man." 
By manners I do not mean that thin 
veneer of deferential bearing which 
washes off with the first rain of self- 
interest. I mean. those manners based 
upon self-respect for others, upon re- 
spect for human personality as such. 
which always and everywhere in the 
world have been the mark of gentle and 
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refined natures. As for very good man- 
ners being considered an element of 
weakness, thev are really the revelation 
of one of man's greatest elements of 
strength. To be a gentleman is within 
the reach of every one of us who un- 
derstand the real meaning of that term. 
It is to have an attitude toward others 
which is based upon self-respect and re- 
gard for human personality. 

Next, I would name sound standards 
of feeling and appreciation. To know 
what is good, what is beautiful, what is 
interesting, what is helpful, and to dis- 
tinguish these from what is bad, what 
is ugly, what is uninteresting and what 
is degrading, 1s another sure sign that 
we are advancing in competence and 
making progress in education. Where 
are we to find these standards’ They 
are all about us in the masterpieces of 
literature, in the great achievements of 
art and architecture, and in the noble 
deeds and words of splendid men and 
women. We find our standards, as we 
hnd our English, in our associations. If 
we seek contact with what is best in 
letters, 1n art, in conduct, we insensibly 
hecome so familiar with what is best 
and what is beautiful, we draw back 
from what is base and what is ugly. 

One of the great achievements of the 
pecple of modern France is to have 
brought this characteristic of an educated 
people more largely into the life of the 
nation as a. whole than any other peo- 
ple has thus far been able to do; and as 
a consequence French taste, French 
standards of criticism and appreciation, 
are recognized all cver the world be- 
cause the people of France, cducated 
and less educated, rich and poor, dwell- 
ers in the city and peasants living in the 
felds, have all come more or less into 
contact with these fine standards which 
are giving so much comfort and satis- 
a on and distinction to tneir national 
ife. 

Fourth, I suggest the power and the 
habit of reflection. The uneducated per- 
son never reflects. He lives a life on 
the surface. He dashes from newspaper 
headline to newspaper headline, from 
one passion to another, from one emo- 
tion to another, from one passing inter- 
est to another, and he never really gets 
a grip upon what is going on round 


about him. The educated man or 
woman has gained the power and 
rormed the habit of reflection. One of 


the finest sentences ever given to man- 
kind is that noble sentence of Socrates: 
“An unexamined life is not worth liv- 
mg" What he meant was that an un- 
examined life, an uncriticiscd life, a life 
unretlected upon, was really thc life of 
an animal and not the life of a rational 
being at all. So an educated man or 
woman has the power and the habit of 
reflection. Reflection means that we take 
Passing events apart, that we examine 
them in their elements, that we test them, 
that we measure them by their purposes 
and their effects, and as a result pass 
Judgment which is an expression of our 
perscnality sent out to value and adjudi- 
cate the world about us. 
۱ 
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When ycu reflect, you ask a ques- 
tion, How? The answer is all science. 
And when you reflect, you ask the ques- 
tion, Why? The answer ts all philoso- 
phy. You have passed the barrier 
which separates the uneducated from the 
educated man when you have gained the 
power and formed the habit of reflec- 
tion. 

Next, I name the power of growth. It 
is astounding how many human lives 
are spent in what may pernaps be best 
to describe as a state of suspended ani- 
mation. They do only the things neces- 
sary to stay where they are, to keep 
afloat in the world; but as for getting 
ahead, as for making new ideas their 
own, as for growing, becoming larger, 
more powérful, more generous, more 
sympathetic—that is beyond the power 
of great masses of human beings. 

One of the most extraordinary state- 
ments ever made to me was made by a 
wise man who had watched college stu- 
dents for fifty years. He said: "Mr. 
President, I have reluctantiy made up 
my mind that only a very small percent- 
age of college graduates ever grow in 
intellectual power after they leave col- 
lege.” I have thought a great deal about 
that observation. I have wondered often 
whether he could have been right. He 
was a wise man and a close observer. 
Whether he was right or net, the mere 
fact that he could form such a judg- 
ment on such a subject makes one won- 
der whether we have solved the prob- 
lem of teaching how to grow. I am 
quite certain from my own observation 
that only a very small fraction of the 
human race crosses the age of forty 
with the power still left to grow. Of 
that I am sure; but I had not supposed 
it could be said of college zraduates as 
a whole. However that may be, we 
must look to it that we gain the secret 
of growth, that we form the habit of 
openmindedness, of gaining new power, 
of sympathizing with new aspirations, 
and that we do not harden into halí- 
living human beings. 

Last | name the power to do, efficiency 
—a much abused word, and one which I 
use with a certain amount or reluctance. 
Efficiency has become a catch word of 
late, and a great many people think it 
synonymous with nervous agitation. It 
is something very different. The truly 
efficient human being shows no signs of 
nervous agitation. His time is not 
spent with the machinery of life. It is 
spent with the thought and pcwer of 
life in order to use life's machinery. 
The only aspect which I have time to 
dwell on this morning is this: We are 
to gain the power to do while going 
through the process of education. We 
are to form the habit of doing, to form 
the habit of molding things in order 
that a deed may follow upon feeling. 
The words, ideal and idealist, have been 
shockingly misused during the past fif- 
teen or twenty years. They have be- 
come so misused that one hesitates to 
speak of them with correctness lest he 
be misunderstood. Learn to know an 
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ideal. Learn to distinguish an ideal 
from an illusion; learn to distinguish an 
idealist, one who has ideals and who 
wishes to pursue them, from the vain 
and vacuous type of mind that lives 
apart from the practical affairs of life. 

So I say to you, younger members of 
the university, no matter what the sub- 
ject of your study, no matter for what 
degree you are a candidate, on the basis 
of these habits and traits and charac- 
teristics we meet on a common basis. 

Ask yourselves as the months roll 
round, am I gaining in correctness and 
precision in the use of the mother 
tongue? Am I gaining in those refined 
and gentle manners which are the ex- 
pression of fixed habits of thought and 
ccnduct? Am I gaining in sound stand- 
ards of test and appreciation? Am I 
gaining in the power and habit of re- 
flection? Am I gaining in the power of 
growth? Am I gaining in the power to 
do? If so, we may use the old ccllege 
story and say, “Thank God, at last I 
am being educated !” 


Trustees Elect Chrystie, 2 


as Alumni Trustee 


The October meeting of Columbia’s 
Board of Trustees was held in the Li- 
brary on October 4. T. Ludlow Chrys- 
tie, 92, was elected to the Board to suc- 
ceed Ambrose D. Henry, '84, as Alumni 
Trustee. 

Owing to the death of Alfred J. 
Moses, Professor of Mineralogy, a re- 
organization. both of the work and the 
staff in mineralogy was necessary. As 
a result the department was combined 
with that of geology into a single de- 
partment of geology and mineralogy. 
Lea I. Luquer, '87, ’94Ph.D., now As- 
sistant Professor of Mineralogy, was 
promoted to be Associate Professor. 
The resignations of Anatole Le Braz, 
Professor of French Literature, and 
Edward N. Sait, ’11Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Politics, were accepted. 
Leave of absence for the year 1920-21 
was granted to Richard J. H. Gottheil, 
Professor of Semitic Languages, in 
order that he may accept the invitation 
of the French Ministry of Education to 
spend .the year at the new University 
of Strasbourg and organize its work in 
Arabic, Syriac and the history of the 
Near Last. 

The Trustees authorized the offering 
as a gift to Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C, of such selections of 
duplicate volumes and such other ma- 
terial in the Department of Architec- 
ture as may be most suitable to the pur- 
poses of that University. 


College Association Com- 
mittee Plans for Annual 
Meeting 


The Standing Committee of the 
Association of the Alumni of Columbia 
College held its October meeting at the 
Columbia University Club on the eve- 
ning of October 4. Those present 
included Albert W. Putnam, '9gz, ooL, 
(president); Francis N. Bangs, "10, 
"13L) (treasurer); A. O. Eimer, ’06; 
Frederick K. Seward, '99; A. A. Van 
tine, "10L; Ward Melville, '09; F. 
D. Fackenthal, 06; Knowlton Durham, 
‘or, ’05L; and David S. Iglehart, '94. 
Lester C. Danielson, ’15, and Charles 
G. Profhtt, '17, were also present by 
invitation. 

It was decided to hold the annual 
meeting of the Association at the 
Columbia University Club on Monday, 
November 8. 

A draft of the annual report of the 
Standing Committee was presented by 
the chairman for consideration. Very 
few changes were suggested, and the 
report was approved for presentation 
at the annual meeting of the association 
in November. 

Among the topics discussed in the 
report 1s the proposed memorial to the 
late Francis S. Bangs, 778, former 
president of the College Association. 
It is expected that this memorial will 
take the forin of a tablet to be placed 
in the Columbia Chapel and to be 
somewhat similar to the one of the late 
George L. Rives, '68, '73L., already there. 
As was announced in a recent issue of 
the News, a committee of the College 
Association has already been appointed 
to raise and manage the funds for this 
memorial. Subscriptions are being 
received for not exceeding ten dollars. 
At the present time $763.00 has been 
collected. The treasurer of the com- 
mittee is Albert W. Putnam, 32 Liberty 
street, New York City, and all those 
who wish to join in this memorial 
should send their subscriptions to him. 

The report of the Standing Committee 
will discuss the question of the em- 
ployment bureau and the Loan Bureau 
now operated by the University authori- 
ties and the possible expansion. thereot 
so as to make the employment bureau 
a clearing house for graduates and 
undergraduates, and a real benefit to all 
concerned. 

Attached to the report of the Standing 
Committee is a prcliminary report by 
a special committee appointed to con- 
sider the question. of increasing the 
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usefulness of the employment bureau. 
This committee, consisting of William 
G. Palmer, ’07, Lester C. Danielson, '15, 
and Levering Tyson, ’11A.M., reviews 
the whole employment situation on 
Morningside Heights. 

The report of the Standing Committee 
will also bring up the question of what 
can be done to bring Columbia College 
more prominently before various pre- 
paratory schools from which Columbia 
is not now drawing men. 

The entertainment committee of the 
association is expecting a large attend- 
ance at the annual meeting this fall and 
is making preparations for an interest- 
ing program. The announcements of 
the meeting will be in the mails within 
the next few days. Contrary to 
previous custom they will also contain 
a brief announcement as to the topics 
to be discussed at the annual meeting. 


About the Faculty 


Charles Frederick Chandler, 'r1Hon., 
formerly Professor of Chemistry and 
later Dean of the School of Mines at 
Columbia, received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Science from Union Col- 
lege last June. In conferring the degree, 
Charles A. Richmond, D.D., LL.D., 
Chancellor of the University, referred 
to Professor Chandler in tbe following 
language: "Author of many chemical 
papers; member of many scientific and 
learned societies both here and abroad. 
The recipient of distinguished academic 
honors from universities in America and 
England. Esteemed by your profession, 
beloved by generations of grateful stu- 
dents to whom you have imparted both 
knowledge and wisdom. We delight 
also to do you honor. Honoris Causa, 
I admit you to the degree of Doctor of 
Science and direct that your name be 
enrolled among the honorary sons of 
Union College.” 


George E. Bennett has been made 
head of the accounting department in 
the School of Business Administration 
of Syracuse University. Bennett is the 
author of three new books on account- 
ing. 

Charles Phillips Cooper, assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism in the School of 
Journalism, was given the honorary de- 
gree of D.Litt. at Syracuse University 
on June 14, 1920. Professor Cooper was 
formerly night city editor on the New 
York Times. 

Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean of Columbia 
College, received the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts from Yale last June. 
Dean Hawkes graduated from Yale in 
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the class of '92. Professor William 
Lyon Phelps, in his presentation speech, 
said : 

"Like many of his classmates, Dr. 
Hawkes became a member cf the Yale 
faculty, and taught Mathematics for 
twelve years. In I910 he was called to 
Columbia as a professor; he was such 
a conspicuous success in administration 
that he was made Dean of the college. 
He is the author of books in his chosen 
field. but his chief distinction 1s as a 
worker of miracles—he has made hun- 
dreds of young men love Mathematics. 
Perhaps they would not love Mathe- 
matics so much if they did not love him 
even more. A living force in educa- 
tion." 


As assistants to the Deans of Colum- 
bia College for the academic year 1920- 
21, the following members of the Fac- 
ulty have been appomted b; the Trus- 
tees: Assistant Professors, Lewis P. 
Siceloff, 'i2Ph.D, Mathematics; Benja- 
min B. Kendrick, ’15Ph.D., History; 
Dean S. Fansler, '13Ph.D., English; and 
Parker T. Moon, '13, Instructor in His- 
tory. 


John Dewey, Professor of Philosophy 
at Columbia, has recently published 
"Letters From China and Japan." These 
are letters written to his children while 
on a trip to the Far East. ۴ 
Dewey has been on leave of absence 
from Columbia since the fall of 1919. 


Frederic S. Lee, until the end oí thc 
last academic year Director of the De- 
partment of Physiology, has retired from 
that office at his own request. Hereafter 
he will occupy a research professorship. 
Professor Lee sailed for Europe in July 
and intends to spend a year abroad. 


Harold A. Larrabee, who has been a 


member of the University Department 


of Philosophy, Extension Division, has 
been chosen as Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy of the College of Liberal 
Arts at Syracuse Universitv 


M. B. Hillegas is again at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia, as professor of edu- 
cation. Hillegas has been Commissioner 
of Education for Vermont since 1916. 


Thomas D. Wood of Teachers' Col- 
lege, was honored at a luncheon on 
July 8, in Salt Lake City. Wood is di- 
rector of the health council of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and chair- 
man of the joint committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association and of the 
American Medical Association, on health 
problems in education. The luncheon 
was in appreciation of his work in 
causing a great change in the attitude 
of educators toward health problems. 


Reservations now being received by the Athletic Asso- 
ciation for Special Columbia train, New York to Ithaca. 
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Boom in Non-Athletics at 
Columbia 


The week has seen an unusual dis- 
play of enthusiasm for all forms ot 
extra-curricular activity in non-athletic 
as well as in athletic lines. And the 
pleasing part of the turnout is that the 
Freshmen are responding as never be- 
iore to the call of managers, editors and 
musical clubs. 

Spectator with a candidate list of 
some thirty men, some of whom have 
had exceptional experience in the news- 
paper game before coming to college, 
promises to sct a high standard for 
college newspapers this year. Editor 
G. J. Keller, '21, of the Jester, has 
forty-five Frosh out for his publication. 
The first issue is due on the day Colum- 
bia plays Williams on the gridiron, Oc- 
tober 23. The 'Varsity magazine starts 
its second year on the campus under the 
editorship of R. Curry, ’20, of crew and 
scholarship fame. Curry is the versatile 
campus leader who this year has been 
forced to resign as crew-captain because 
of the pressure of afternoon classes 
throughout the year. The Columbian is 


Football Team Defeats 
Trinity 21-0 


On Saturday, October 2, before a crowd 
of some eight thousand football fans, 
Buck O'Neill turned his Columbia team 
loose on South Field to make their 1920 
debut. and with Trinity a 21-0 victim, 
everybody agreed it was a fine day. 
From the very first, the members of the 


Lion team displayed a drive and power’ 


which seemed to surprise even them- 
selves, and they did not find themselves 
nor learn to gauge their strength until 
the second quarter. In that period 
Frank Canapary wriggled over the line 
for the first Blue and White touchdown 
of the year, kicking the goal immedi- 
ately afterward. 

From the very first, it was evident to 
all that Trinity, the lighter aggregation 
of the two, was going to be outplayed 
as well as outweighed. The Columbia 
eleven, barring a little early season ner- 
vousness, moved as one man, and their 
thrusts came hard and in places where 
they would do the most damage. With 
N. Y. U. in the offing, O'Neill kept his 
trick. plays well under cover and re- 
sorted to straight football with an oc- 
casional forward pass, one of whica re- 
sulted in a touchdown. Trinity, never 
dangerous, failed to score one first 
down, and resorted to a kicking game 
in an effort to kcep the Columbians írom 
her goal line. The visitors showed up 
hest in the shadow of their goal posts 
where they twice held the Blue and 
White team for downs. 
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the only Morningside publication which 
this year faces a severe financial prob- 
lem. Dut to its delay last spring and 
its extremely late arrival on the campus, 
four hundred depositors and pledgers 
who signed up for the book left for the 
summer without having secured their 
annuals and have not as yet paid for 
them. As result the publication faces a 
deficit of some $1,200.00. 

To turn from the publications of the 
campus to the other non-athletic activi- 
ties on the Heights: the Mandolin and 
Glee Clubs report a candidacy of over 
thirty new men for places on the roster. 
As seems the case in every activity this 
year, Leader Biggs of the Mandolin 
Club is exulting in a world of excellent 
material unearthed in the Freshman 
Class. The Clubs have already begun 
planning for the trip to he taken by 
them this spring. The entertainers hope 
to journey throughout Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. Even the University Band 
has revived this year. In an attempt to 
better the music at the games and ۶۳ 
the band on the footing it enjoyed be- 
fore the war, the well-known concert 
leader, Goldman, has been secured to 
coach the candidates. 


Athletics 


The game was delayed three-quarters 
of an hour, when the Trinity team was 
held up because of a late train. The 
visiting team did not put in their ap- 
pearance on the field until 3:20 p. m. 
It was exactly 3:25 when the referce 
blew his whistle and Johnson of Trinity 
kicked off to Walder, who ran the ball 
back ten yards before being downed on 
Columbia's 30-yard line. 


First Quarter. 


With Columbia in possession of the 
ball, Quarterback Harris began to fecl 
out the strength of the Trinity line with 
line plunges and off tackle plays. He 
finally found a weak spot on the left side 
of the Trinity defense and aimed his 
thrusts there, working the ball up the 
held in a steady series of rushes until 
the first of the fumbles, witch with a 
slight tendency toward offside play were 
all that marred Columbia’s play, lost the 
ball to Trinity near midfield. 6 
Trinity tested out the strength of the 
Columbia line but found it impregnable 
and kicked to the Blue and White 15- 
yard mark. At this point, the Columbia 
machine settled down to business, and 
rushed the ball down the field in 2 suc- 
cession of first downs to the Trinity 5- 
yard mark. The visitors suddeniy braced 
and held for downs, the Coiumbia men 
seeming to lack the punch to force the 
ball over. Bleecker kicked to safety in 
the center of the field, and the work of 
the Lion team went for nothing except 
to show them their own power and 
drive and also to give them an idea 
of how much more was needed to put 
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THE LETTER BOX 


We're Waiting for Both 
To the Editor: 


I read with interest your editorial in 
last week's issue of the News, concern- 
ing the storing of class records and 
other memorabilia in the Alumni Office. 
As the subject relates to me in a very 
personal way, your office will be able to 
relieve me of a good many bits of Co- 
lumbiana, the proper care of which has 
caused me a good deal of worry. 

Do you also want class pictures and 
snap-shots of members oi the class, 
taken while in college? I also have a 
number of newspaper clippings about 
members of the class, some of which 
are entirely extrancous to Columbia af- 
fairs. Are they of interest to you? 

Allow me to take this opportunity of 
sounding a note of appreciation for the 
co-operation which the Alumni Ofhce 
has always extended to the officers of 
my class. Very truly yours, 

AN OLDER GRAD. 


the ball across when they next had the 
chance. The first forward passes tried 
by the Morningside team went astray, 
the second one being intercepted by 
Trinity who promptly lost the ball on 
downs again. The quarter ended with 
Columbia in possession of the ball on 
her 40-yard line. Score: Columbia o, 
Trinity o. 


Second Quarter. 


Harris opened the second period with 
a series of forward passes all of which 
were grounded, and Canapary kicked 
over the Trinity goal line tor a touch- 
back. Trinity punted back and lost ten 
yards as a penalty for holding, and Col- 
umbia started on her third attempt to 
score. By this time the machine was 
working perfectly. Leading the attack 
himself, Harris sent Burtt, who had re- 
placed Thornton at the beginning of 
the period, crashing through the weak 
spot on the left of the line. Canapary 
and Moszezenski alternated at skirt- 
ing the tackles for good gains, the lat- 
ter finally being downed on the Trinity 
I-yard line. Three times the Lion team 
thrust to put the ball over while the 
stands stood and yelled for a touch- 
down. On the fourth try, Canapary on 
an off tackle slice put the ball over for 
the first touchdown, kicking the goal im- 
mediately after. Columbia received, 
Burtt muffing the catch but making a 
perfect recovery and a 20-yard run 
from the goal line before being downed. 
First down was made on line plunges 
and the first forward pass completed by 
Columbia. Canapary smashed through 
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the line for fifteen yards with four men 
hanging on to him before he was 
downed, but Columbia being again pen- 
alized for holding, Canapary was forced 
to kick. Trinity ventured an end run; 
and Johnson, the Columbia center, 
broke through the line for the prettiest 
tackle of the game before the runner 
had taken more than five steps. 

Score: Columbia 7, Trinity o. 


Third Quarter. 


Thornton replaced Moszczenski at the 
beginning of the third period and re- 
ceived the Trinity kick-off. Harris, 
Canapary and Thornton made a first 
down, and then Harris received a slight 
injury and was replaced by Eccles. 
Once more the machine was set in mo- 
tion, and the ball was worked down to 
the enemy 5-yard mark and lost on 
downs, only to be returned to the Trin- 
ity 8-yard mark by straight rushing after 
Trinity had kicked supposedly out of 
danger. 

Score: Columbia 7. Trinity o. 

Fourth Quarter. 


O'Neill was taking no chances on any 
accidents happening, and he sent Harris 
and Moszczensk: back into the game to 
secure the second touchdown. On two 
line plunges, a first down was made, 
and on the next play Moszczenski 
crashed through the line for the second 
touchdown. Canapary kicked a perfect 
goal. 

Trinity elected to receive, to try out 
its attack. After running the ball al- 
most to midfheld on the kick-off, Bleeck- 
er tore off a beautiful 30-yard run but 
was called back because of off-side play 
on the part of a team-mate. Forced to 
punt, the Hartford collegians kicked to 
Harris, who ran the ball back 20 yards 
before being downed and then started 
the deadly Columbia attack moving to- 
ward the enemy goal. On the Trinity 
25-yard line he unexpectedly shifted his 
attack, and threw a forward pass to 
Canapary who caught it on the 15-yard 
line and squirming and dodging his way 
along, crossed the line for the third 
score, kicking his third successive goa! 
immediately afterward. 

Thereafter, desiring to get as many 
men under fire as possible and also wish- 
ing to spare his first string men any 
injury, O Neill rushed in substitute after 
substitute. until, with. the. exception. of 
Harris. the entire scrub team was facing 
Trinity. Here the value of the O'Neill 
method of coaching was again demon- 
strated, for while there was some little 
fumbling, the Hartford aggregation was 
able to make as little impression on the 
second string men as they had on the 
first. The game ended with Columbia 
in possession of the ball on the Trinity 
30-vard line. 

Score: Columbia 21 Trinity o. 

Harris, the Columbia quarterback, 
was easily the tactical star of the game, 
his headwork being unappre:chable both 
in his measurement of his opponents’ 
weak spots and in the handling of his 
own team so as to use them to best ad- 
vantage. 

Canapary and Burtt share honors for 
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individual starring, both men being 
steady ground gainers. Canapary dis- 
played an elusiveness in running, and 
Burtt a savageness in his line-plunging 
that augurs well for the Lion's chances 
for the season. Moszczenski and Thorn- 
ton showed themselves always depend- 
able for three or five yards. Perhaps 
the most promising showing of all was 
in the department which in former years 
has proved Columbia's weakness—the 
line. On defense, the Blue and White 
forwards showed absolutely no weak- 
nesses, offering an impregrable front; 
and on the attack, they charged low, 
opening wide holes where called for. 
Those who did not have an oppor- 
tunity to sce the powerful, smooth- 
working, unified machine that in the 
short space of three weeks O'Neill has 
developed, may gain some idea of the 
extraordinary efficiency of the Columbia 
outfit by a comparison of the Columbia 
and Trinity figures. In the first half, 
Columbia earned 14 first downs and 
gained 198 yards by rushing, with a 
total loss of eight yards. In this same 
period, Trinity earned no first down, 
and at the end of the period, found her- 
self one yard in debt. First class work 
on the part of the Trinity ends resulted 
in no yards gained for Columbia in run- 
ning back punts, the Blue and White 
players being dropped in their tracks 
every time, while Trinity accounted. for 
17 earned yards in this manner. Colum- 
bia averaged 42 yards on two punts 
while Trinity averaged only 31 yards in 
four tries. The Hartford combination 
incurred no penalties in the first period, 
while Columbia drew 2. The Morning- 
side team completed one forward pass, 
grounded three and had one intercepted. 
The second half was a repetition of 
the first, with Columbia earning 10 first 
downs and gaining 75 vards with one 
five-yard loss, while Trinity made no 
first downs and just managed to pay 
off her one-yard debt. Trinity grounded 
a forward pass while Columbia com- 
pleted one for a 26-yard gain, 11 over- 
head and the rest on foot. Three fum- 
bles were chalked up against the Blue 
and White in this period with 2 penal- 
ties; to Trinity’s I fumble and 1 penalty. 


The line-up and summary: 
Columbia (21) Position Trinity (0) 


Pulleyn ......... ور[‎ Co Nordlund 
Modarelli وکا‎ ts Johnson 
Walder ........ CERN CFS Brill 
Johnson ........ I riis Sennott 
Hiünch 12s | em ۶9909 Wright 
SEO Siu 5و"‎ Kelly 
Forsyth ........ | ce Tonsill 
Harris. 570 Q. B.. Brennan 
Thornton اب‎ P o Boles 
Canapaiy R. h B..... Armahexen 
Moszezenski .F. B Bleecker 
Score by periods: 
Columbia ............ 0 7 0 14—21 
AMES کسر اھ مہہ‎ 0 00 OO 
Touchdowns: Canapary (2), Mosz- 
czenski. Goals from touchdown: Cana- 
pary 3. Substitutions: |. Columbia— 


Schluter for Pullevn, Grace for Schlu- 
ter, Meyers for Modarellt, Herman for 
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Walder, Hartzler for Johnson, Calloway 
for Hinch, Korn for Calloway, Brodil 
for Scovil, Lovell for Forsyth, Eccles 
for Harris, Harris for Eccles, Burtt for 
Thornton, Habenicht for Durtt, John- 
stone for Canapary, Riley for Johnstone, 
Thornton for Moszczenski, Moszczen- 
ski for Thornton, De Fronzo for Mosz- 
ezenski. Trinity—Fulner for Nordlund. 
Jette for Black, Black for Jette, Rose 
for Brill, Brennan for Sinclair. 
Referee—V. A. Schwarz, Brown. 
Umpire—J. C. McDonald, Brown. Head 
Linesman—W. J. Crowley, Bowdoin. 
Time of periods—1i2 minutes. P. W.G. 


Curry Resigns as Captain of 
"Varsity Crew 


The resignation of the Captain-clect 
and the election of a new leader, to- 
gether with the announcement that there 
would be no fall practice for 'Varsity 
oarsmen, have marked the opening of 
Columbia's 1921 Crew seascn. 

Robert A. Curry, the retiring Captain, 
has been forced to give up his position 
because of conflicting classes in the pro- 
fessional school. Curry entered Colum- 
bia in 1916 and rowed at Poughkeepsie 
in the 1916 Freshman crew. He was 
rowing number four on the 1917 'Var- 
sity combination, when the declaration 
of war caused crew to be abandoned for 
the season, and Curry enlisted. with the 
Canadian air forces. Besides being 
wounded in action over the French lines. 
he had the unique experience of flying 
over seven different fronts, the last one 
being Afghanistan. He returned to 
Columbia in I919 and rowed number 
two in the 1920 'Varsity boat. Rice had 
made a polished oarsman of Curry, and 
the resignation of this popular captain 
has left a vacancy in the squad that will 
not be easily filled. 

The men who had rowed in the 'Var- 
esity shell at the Intercollegiate Regatta 
at Cornell last spring, met in the othce 
of Graduate Manager Watt on October 
1 to elect a new leader tor the season. 
On the second ballot, Lansing Van 
Houten, the giant number seven man. 
was chosen to guide Columbia's destiny 
upon the water. Van Houten came to 
Columbia in 1916 and tried out for the 
1916 Freshman boat, but with a place 
assured him, was forced to retire for the 
season because of illness. For two years 
Van Houten was in the Army, fighting 
with the A. E. F. in France as a Cor- 
poral in the 107th Infantry, 27th Divi- 
sion. On his return to Columbia m 
1919, he tried out for the boat and suc- 
ceeded in landing the seventh positicn on 
the 1920 Crew with no more previous 
rowing experience than has been cited. 
Van Houten is six feet three, weighs 180 
pounds, and is an ideal number seven 
man of the type that Jim Rice likes to 
see in his boats—rangy and strong with 
the ability to keep perfect ume with his 
stroke man. 

Concurrent with the election of the 
new captain, Coach Rice’s fall rowing 
plans were completed. lt was an- 
nounced that beginning on October 4. 
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Freshman candidates would work out 
down in the pool on the Pollywog, the 
one-man rowing machine, to give the 
coach the opportunity to look over his 
material, instruct them in the rudiments 
of the art, and after about a week's 
work. weed out those who are not likely 
to develop. After that, thc youngsters 
will be taken up on the Harlem and 
seated in a barge for their first real 
water trials. Several of the 'Varsity 
men who are not out for football have 
promised to come up and sit in with the 
Freshmen, either as coxswains or up in 
the bow where they can help the begin- 
ners along, and incidentally lend a Fand 
to the Coach in breaking them in. It is 
thus hoped that before the cold weather 
drives them off the water, the youngsters 
will be able to sit in a shell and get the 
feel of it, saving valuable time when 
the season opens in the Spring. P. W.G. 


The Alumni of the Graduate 
Schools 


'83Ph.D.—Stephen G. Williams, who 
has given so liberally of his time to 
public service, has, for upwards ot ten 
vears, been a member of the New 
York Milk Committee and has active- 
ly managed along with his law prac- 
tice. for thirty-five years, a model 
dairy farm, improving its production 
in that time 300 per cent. and materi- 
ally benefiting the milk supply of New 
Brunswiek. New’ Jersey. 


'99A.M., 'o4Ph.D.—G. D. Walcott 
has recently published "Present Status 
of Greek and Latin as Requirements 
for the A.B. Degree" in School and 
Society; "Mental Testing at Hamline 
University," ibid.; "The Intelligence 
of Chinese Students," ibid., April, 
1920. He has also issued three re- 
views of the American Journal of The- 
ology, and “Tsing Hua Lectures on 
Ethics," through Badger of Boston. 


'orPh.D.—On June 4, Charles Al- 
fred Downer was made a knight or 
cavaliere of Italy for his services during 
and before the war. The Order of the 
Crown of Italy was conierred upon 
Downer by Signor Trittonj, consul 
general of Italy, at a banquet at the 
College of the City of New York, at- 
tended by President Mezes, members 
of the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages, and representatives of other 
departments of the college. 


'o1A.M.—David Kelly Lambuth was 
one of the seven Vanderbilt alumni 
elected last summer to Phi Beta Kap- 
pa. He is a poet and author oí many 
books. At present he is Professor of 
English at Dartmouth College. 


'o2Ph.D.—Charles Edward Lucke, 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
at Columbia and consulting engineer 
of the Worthington Pump and Ma- 
chinery Corporation, has written an 
article on "Motorships," which ap- 
peared in the June issue of The Na- 
tional Marine. 
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'o2Ph.D.—P. B. Hawk published in 
1918, through Harper anc Brothers, 
"What We Eat and What Happens 
to It." 


'o3Ph.D.—Rudolph M. Binder is 
professor of sociology at New York 
University. He makes more than a 
pastime of gardening, being engaged 
also in teaching the various branches 
of the subject. 


Ph.D.—David 5۱۱6006۲, Profes-‏ ہو' 
sor of Education at Teachers College,‏ 
has written an article on “Probiems‏ 
of Physical Education," which ap-‏ 
peared in the May 22 issue of School‏ 
and ۰‏ 


"10A.M@-Charles A. Benedict is now 
superintendent of schools in North 
Tarrytown, New York. He also ex- 
pounds the principles of agriculture. 


'I14.M.—W. Bertrand Stevens, rec- 
tor of St. Mark's Church, Travis Park, 
San Antonio, Texas, became Bishop 
Coadjutor of Los Angeles, California, 
on October 1, 1920. He should be ad- 
dressed at 2277 South Hobart Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, California. 


'13, '16A.M.—A. Griscom has been 
made an honorary member of Vete- 
rans Francais de la Gucrre. He is 
working on a book on German "Kul- 
tur" since the dawn of German his- 
tory, with its application to the prin- 
ciple of nationality as illustrated 
especially by the development of Al- 
sace and Lorraine. 
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Alumni 


'u35S— Richard Penfield and Mrs. 
Penfield announce the birth of a 
daughter, Anne, on July 24 1920. She 
is the second child, the first being a 
son, Richard Penfield, Jr., who was 
born on February 15, 
may be addressed at 3401 Fairview 
Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 

’15J)—Walter Wilgus is the Director 
of the School of Journalism estab- 
lished recently at the University ot 
the Philippines in Manila, P. I. 


'17— Wilbur T. Hooven has an- 
nounced the birth of a son on Mon- 
day, September 13, 1920. Hooven 
may be addressed at 417 West 1 
Street, New York City. 

'17— William L. O’Brien is with 
Harrick and Bennet Company, 66 
Broadway, New York City. 

’17—George W. Martin since his 
graduation from the Columbia Law 
School has been in the law office of 
C. and T. Perry, 163 Noble Street, 
Greenpoint, New York. His home is 
at 133 Noble Street in Greenpoint. 


'17—Jack Park is now with the El- 
coro Mines Company, Jarbridge, Ne- 
vada. 


'17—Arturo Tinoco, Jr., is connect- 
ed with E. Antonio Vazquez in the 
general practice of industrial engi- 
neering, including the design and in- 
stallation of various industrial plants, 
at Aquiar 100, Habana, Cuba. 


'r7S— Robert Colston has returned 
to the New York Office ot the Gris- 
com-Russell Company and may be 
addressed at 9o West Sireet, New 
York City. 


'17Ph.D.— Theodore H. Eaton was 
appcinted professor of rurel education 
at Cornell University on June 23, to 
take the place of Professor Lusk, re- 
signed. Eaton, who received his A.B. 
from Harvard, was at one time State 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education 
for Connecticut. 


'17F.A.— The engagement of Rollins 
Crawford Wilcox and Miss Agnes 
Cumnock, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
was announced during the summer. 
Wilcox's address is 71 Norfolk Road, 
Arlington, Massachusetts. 


'i8—Robert Remson McKimm and 
Miss Helen T. Stagg were married on 
June 1, 1920, in New York. Kingsley 
Runhardt, ۱8, was best man. ۰ 
and Mrs. McKimm will live at 158 
Fast Fifty-eighth Street, New York. 


'18—Ralph W. Luce, First Lieuten- 
ant, U. S. Marine Corps, was married 
on June 30, 1920, to Miss Ayleen Mon- 
ahan, of San Francisco, California. 
Luce was recently appointed Judge- 
Advocate of the General Court-Mar- 
tial in the Boston Navy Yard. 5 
address is Marine Barracks, Navy 
Yard, Boston, Massachusetts. — Luce 
formerly lived at ۲20 Peterboro 
Street, Doston. 
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'18—Mr. and Mrs. Allen J. Cokefair 
announce the birth of a son, Allen 
Cokefair, Jr, on Sunday, September 
25, 1920. Cokefair may be addressed 
at 520 West 122nd Street, New York 
City. 

'.38B.— Theodore Arter has recent- 
ly been made General Manager of the 
Ithaca factory of the Common Sense 
Suspender Company at 209 East State 
Street, Ithaca, New York. For a 
time he was with the Sperry Aircraft 
Corporation of Long Island and was 
formerly a Captain in the Air Serv- 
ice, United States Army. 

'18S—Sydney S. H. Ng's engage- 
ment to Miss Winnie Cecilia Wong. 
of Hongkong, China, was recently 
announced. Ng's home address is 5 
Arbuthnot Road, Hongkong, China. 


'19—John Augustine Collins was 
married to Miss Irene Virginia Arnold 
on June 29, in Andover, Massachu- 
setts. Collins is employed vy Schmitz- 
Gould & Company, importers, Boston, 
and may be addressed in care of that 
company. ' 

'20P.&.S—M. S. Berk, who has re- 
cently changed his name from Ber- 
korsky, has entered the Brooklyn 
Jewish Hospital as an interne for two 
years. Berk was formerly of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


'20A.M.—s3amuel Chester May will 
be Instructor in Political Science at 
Dartmouth College during 1920-21. 


'20—Charles Shaw was married at 
Saratoga Springs on September 18 to 
Miss Laura Wheat, a graduate of Dar- 
nard. The ceremony was performed 
by Chaplain Knox. Shaw was active 
while in college, being Captain of the 
track team and Chairman of the Stu- 
dent Board among his other duties. 
He was also inter-collegiate half-mile 
champion in 1918. Shaw’s address is 
527 West 124th Street, New York. 

'21—Dradley M. Fischer and Miss 
Rebecca Eaton Gilroy, of Vancouver, 
British Columbia, were married at 
Ottawa, Ontario, September 1, 1920. 
They will live at 10 Sherman Avenue, 
New York Citv. Fischer is senior 
partner of the firm of Fischer & Sey, 
brokers. 


Necrology 


Francis Marion Burdick, emeritus 
Dwight professor of law at Columbia, 
on June 3, at De Ruyter, New York, 
age 75 years. 


Professor Burdick, who was consid- 
ered one of America’s leading author- 
ities on business law, was born on 
August I, 1845. After graduating 
from Hamilton College in the class of 
I869 he took up the study of law, re- 
ceiving his degree thrce years later. 
From 1870 to 1871 he was editor of 
the Utica Herald and then practiced 
law in Utica for ten years. During 
the last two years of this time he was 
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mayor of that city. From 1882 to 7 
he was professor of law and history 
in Hamilton College. Ile was pro- 
fessor of law at Cornell until 19891, 
when he accepted the Dwight profes- 
sorship of law at Columbia, a position 
from which he retired as emeritus 
professor in 1916. Since 1907 he had 
served on the State Conimission on 
Uniform State Laws. 


Professor Burdick was a member of 
the Authors’ League of America, of 
the Barnard, Century, and the Colum- 
bia University Clubs and Delta Upsi- 
lon and Phi Beta Kappa traternities. 
He was the author of many important 
works on law and his "Cases on 
Torts” is still one of the law student's 
best guides in many law schools and 
universities. Besides his work on 
torts, he wrote “Essentials of Business 
Law," "Cases on Sales,’ "Law ot 
Partnership," "Law of Sales," and 
other works. 


'48—George Clinton Fariar, on May 
24, 1920. Age gr years. 


'53M — John W. S. Gouley, on April 
26, at his home, 115 Montague Street, 
Brooklyn. Aged 88 years.  Gouley's 
medical experience included the pro- 
fessorship of Anatomy at the Vermont 
Medical College and Demonstrator oi 
Anatomy and Pathologist at. Dellevue 


Hospital. Ile was surgeon at St. 
Vincent Hospital in New York in 
186035. |n 1900 he was appointed con- 


sulting surgeon at Bellevue Hospital. 


'64— William G. Appleton, at Dobbs 
Ferry, New York, an April 7, 1920. 


’64L—Kldred A. Carley, of apo- 
plexy, on May 1, 1920, at his home m 
San Remo Hotel, Seventy-fourth 
Street and Central Park West, New 
York City. Age 77 years. 

'66NM —George IL. Menzie, on 
12, at Saratoga Springs, New 
Age 78 years. 

'733L—John Woodruff Simpson. on 
May 16, 1920, after an illness of sev- 
eral months, at his home, 926 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Age 69 vears. 


'33L—Charles E. Lydecker, on May 
6. after a long illness, at lis home, rt 
last Eighty-first Street. Aged sixty- 
eight years. 

Lydecker was a graduate of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York and as 
president of the Alumni Association 
of C. C. N. Y. was instrumental in 
obtaining the present site for that in- 
stitution. Always active in the affairs 
of the Seventh Regiment, N. G. N. Y., 
he successively held the rank of cap- 
tain and major, and was later brevet- 
ed lieutenant-colonel. During the re- 
cent war, when the old Seventh be- 
came the ro7th and went overseas. 
Colonel Lydecker rejoined as major 
of the Depot Battalion. He was a 
meniber of the Phi Gamma Delta and 
Phi Beta Kappa fraternities. 


'79M—Chas. W. Adams, on May To, 
at North Adams, Massachasetts. Aye 
72 years. 


May 
York. 
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81L—Emanuel Arnstein, on May 
16, at his home, 562 West End Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


8$7—Burroughs Edsall, on Septem- 
ber 7, 1920 at Dansville, New York. 
Aged 54 years. 

After attending the Coluribia School 
of Mines, Edsall went to Freibourg, 
Germany, graduating from the uni- 
versity as a mining enginecr. He was 
active in the development of impor- 
tant mining districts in Colorado and 
other parts of the West and Mexico. 
At the time he became ill he was chief 
engineer for the Rochester Merger 
Mines Company, with headquarters at 
Reno, Nevada. Edsall was a member 
of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers and of the society of the 
Sons of the Revolution. 

'goM—Alwin Hugo Schwab, on May 
15, in Brooklyn. Age 52 years. 

Schwab was graduated from the 


LL——— ———————————————————————————————————— M: 


.. . and at Atlantic City 


A fact: 


At nearly every hotel on the 
famous boardwalk at Atlantic City, 
Fatima is the largest-selling cigarette. 
And the same holds true for hundreds 
of other leading hotels throughout 
the country where, day-in and day- 
out, the demand is for “just enough 


Turkish." 


FATIMA 


CIGARETTES 


BOOKS New and Second Hand 


STATIONERY 


ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 


SOUVENIRS 


New York School of Pharmacy be- 
fore attending the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. During the war 
he served on the medical board of the 
District Draft Board. He was a mem- 
ber of the American Medical Associ- 
ation and the Kings County Medical 
Society. He lived at 313 McDonough 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


'95M— Arthur Brownell Wright, on 
February 4, 1920, at Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 


'9g8L—David T. Davis, on April 25. 
Aged 46 years. 

'g9oS—Edward D. N. Schulte, asso- 
ciate professor of electrical engineer- 
ing in the Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, on April 20. Aged 43 years. 

Schulte graduated from Trinity Col- 
lege in the class of 1897, with the de- 
gree of M.A. He entered the service 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 1899 


Press. 


and in ۱۵0۵1۱ became assistant to Pro. 
fessor W. L. Robb in charge of the 
electrical department at tlie Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute. He was 
a member of Sigma Xi and Tau Beta 
Pi fraternities. ; 


'9ggL.—James S. Barcus, on May 3, 
1920, of Bright's disease, at 26 North 
Ninth Street, Newark, Ncw Jersey. 
Aged 57 years. 


'erHon.— William H. Maxwell, at 


Brighten Up Your Copy!  MunpPuv's 


KartToon 5 
Do THE WORK 
P. C. Munrrry, 717, 
President 


311 East Hall 
Columbia University 
New York - 


Agents for the Publications of the Columbia University 
We invite correspondence from Columbia Alumni. 


Mail orders given prompt attention. 


Columbia University Press Bookstore 


Journalism Bldg. 


New York City 


2960 Broadway 


30 ^ 


his home, 88 Franklin Place, Flush- 
ing, New York. Aged 68 years. 

'o3S—George Francis Gritfin, on 
May 3, 1920, of apoplexy, at Miami, 
Florida. Age 39 years. 
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'roL.—William Aloysius Reynolds, 
on May 20, 1920, at his home, 1061 St. 
Nicholas Avenue, New York. Age 4t 
years. 

'I4M—Lyndon B. Cady, on May 13, 
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in St. Luke's Hospital, New York. 
Age 31 years. Cady, who was a spe- 
cialist in skin diseases, served during 
the war as a lieutenant in the Fourth 
Naval District of New York. 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure rcliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full informaticn may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, COLUMBIA ALUMNI News, New York 


CONSTRUCTION 


New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jr., 3 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND ALTERATIONS 
103 Park Avenue . 


Room 1118 Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


J. PARKE CHANNING, 83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


6t Broadway Telephone Bowling Green 7340 


Alfred L. Jaros, Jr., '11S 
Albert L. Baum, ۰09, ۵ 
. JAROS & BAUM 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 


Telephone Greeley 5395 


New York City 


116 West 39th Street 


New York City 


BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, 7$ Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


60 Wall Street Telephone 5895 Hanover 


New York City 


EDWIN LUDLOW, ’79 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 
Coal and Coke 


149 Broadway Telephone 2669 Cortland 


New York City 


DANIEL E. MORAN, ’84 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street Telephone 3042 Cortland 


New York City 
Factory Power PLANTS 


DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., 1901 
Griggs and Myers 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


FUEL Economy 


110 West 40th Street 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


J. S. Lanctuorn, OI Mines 


Vice-President LANGTHORN Co., INC. 
ENGINFERS AND CONTRACTORS 


2 West 45th Street Vanderbilt 3738-3739 


New York City 

ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 

River and Harbor Construction— Piers, Bulk- 

heads, Foundations and Caissons— Subaque- 


ous Pipe and Cable Laying— Marine Divers 


Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 1331 


INSURANCE 


New York City 
C. H. ELLARD, ’97 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Barclay 7970 217 Broadway 


William MacRossie, '11 


New York City Allan MacRossie, Jr., '14 


MacRossIE & ۴ 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 


68 William Street Telephone 3835 John 


INVESTIGATIONS 


New York City 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, ’05 E.M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


50 Church Street 


LAWYERS 


Phoenix, Arizona 
Harold Baxter, '06E. M., ’14L1.B. 


ALEXANDER, CHRISTY & BAXTER 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
311 Fleming Building 
Specializing in 
MINING AND IRRIGATION LAW 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


RUSSELL T. BYERS, "or L., ’or M.A. 
American Central Life Building 


Specializing in 
INSURANCE AND REAL Estate Law 


San Francisco, Cal. 


HENRY EICKHOFF, 75 S. 


C^ ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 


604 MILLS BUILDING 


New York City 


WALLACE WHITE, '13 'r5 M.E. 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
AND TRADE MARKS 


Woolworth Building 233 Broadway 


New York City 


ALBERT C. NOLTE, 'r4 E.E. 
Counselor-at-Law of the D. C. Bar 
PATENTS—TRADE MARKS—COPYRIGHTS 


Telephone Cortland 1006 165 Broadway 
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Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 


BARNARD SCHOOL FOR Boys 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 
minutes’ walk from West 242d St. Broadway 
Sub. Station. 
COLLEGE PREPARATION 
WM. LIVINGSTON HAZEN, ’83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, AssociaTE HEADMASTER 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Its preparation for college and homelife long 
considered model. Physical training emphasized. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, playgrounds. Il- 
lustrated catalogue sent on request. Address 


Henry Carr Pearson, Prin., W. 120thSt., N.Y.C. 


RIVERDALE 
COUNTRY SCHOOL 
RIVERDALE-ON- HUDSON 


NEW YORK 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia '99 
HEADMASTER 
A College Preparatory Boarding and 
Day School of High Scholastic 
Standing 
Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory 
of One Hundred Single Rooms 
For illustrated catalog, address 
the Headmaster 


Safety Service 
Efficiency 
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Storage Moving Packing 


Send for illustrated booklet 


67th Street and Columbus 
Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Telephone, Columbus 2977 


COLUMBIA ALUMNI NEWS 


VOL, XII NO. 4 15 CENTS 


Published weckly during the college year, and 
once in June, cxcepting during the University 
holidays, by the Alumni Federation of Columbia 
University, Inc., at 311 East Hall, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Entered as second- class matter, December 23, 
1909, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., 
under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 

All communications should be addressed to 
Columbia Alumni News, 311 East Hall, Colum- 
ba University, New York, N. Y. 

Subscription price, $3.00 a year; single copies, 
fifteen cents. 

Memb.r of Alumni Magazines Associated. 


The officers of the Alumni Federation of Co- 
lumbia University are: President, Stephen G. 
Williams, '81, '82L, '83Ph.D.; 1st Vice-Presi- 
dent, John V. Bouvier, Jr., '86, '88L; 2nd Vice- 
President, Carl A. Meissner, '80 Mines; 3rd 
Vice-President, Edgar J. oeller, ’95F.A.; 
Treasurer, Charles E. Haydock, '01; Recording 
Secretary, George R. Beach, '95, '97L; Execu- 
tive Secretary, Charles G. Profftt, ۰ 

The principal place of business of the Fed- 
eration and the address of the officers is Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 
Frederick Coykendall, '95, '97S; John K. 


Fitch, '02; Charles E. Haydock, '01; Arthur 
E. Petersen, '14S; A. L. Goodman, ۲95 P. & S.; 
Stephen G. Williams, '81, ex-officto. 
Boarp oF EDITORS. 

Managing Editor VEA Charles G. Proffitt, "17 
Editor............. اس‎ Lap '11 A.M 
Athletics................ "Gallico, ^19 
Cartoons. c... hea p e Pores y^ Murphy,’17 


Associate Editors: Alonzo B. Bradley, '03S; 
John J. Coss, '08 A.M.; Lester C. Danielson, 
'15; John Erskine, '00; James T. Grady, '17L; 
Lloyd R. Morris, '14; Allen W. Porterfield, 1 
Ph.D.; Adelbert F. Smithers, 14, 
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"Varsity Football 


Saturday, October 2 
COLUMBIA 21; TRINITY ۰ 


Saturday, October 9 
CoLUMB1A 14; N. Y. U. 7. 

Saturday, October 16 
AMHERST at South Field. 


Saturday, October 23 
WESLEYAN at South Field. 


Saturday, October 30 
WILLIAMS at South Field. 


Saturday, November 6 
SWARTH MORE at South Field. 


Saturday, November 13 
CorNELL at Ithaca. 


Saturday, November 20 
PENNSYLVANIA at Polo Grounds. 


Note: Home games begin at 2:30 p.m. 


PURIFICATION 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 


ALL. 


BERKELEY-IRVING 
School for Boys 
309-315 WEST 83D STREET, NEW YORK 


"From Primary to College" 


Forty-second year. All grades. Small classes. 
Individual instruction. New Gymnasium, roof 
playground and Swimming Pool on Premises. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Phone Schuyler 4836 L. D. Ray, '82, Headmaster 


CoLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
5, 7, and 9 West 93rd Street 

Founded 1764 Telephone 3787 River 

Fireproof building. Boys prepared for Colum- 
bia, Cornell, Harvard, Princeton, Yale, and 
other colleges. Approved by Regents. Strong 
Primary and Elementary Schools. Military 
Drill. Gymnasium. Playground. 


FREDERIC A. ALDEN, HEADMASTER 


The COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS 


AND SOUVENIRS 
Students’ Discounts 
Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 


1224 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR I20TH STREET 


FRANCIS EMORY FITCH, Inc. 
PRINTERS & PUBLISHERS 


The Fitch Service—4!'s readable 
Hanover 784 


130 Pearl Street, New York 


CHARTERED 9 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


$5,000.000 
15,000,000 


Capital 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 


OFFICES 


Main Office 
40 WALL STREET 


Uptown Office 
31 UNION SQUARE 


Borough of Queens Offices 
Fulton Street and Herri- 
man Avenue 
82 Main Street 
. 5 Skillman Place Plaza 
Cornaga and Centra Ave- 
nues 

..Boulevard and Pleasant 

Avenue 
Boulevard and Wainright 
Place 
Jamaica 
Avenues 
Broadway and Laurel Hill 
Boulevard 
Forty-sixth and  Sackett 
Streets 
Thirteenth Street and 
Fourth Avenue 
Jamaica Avenue and For- 
est Parkway 
Myrtle and Seneca Ave- 
nues 
804 Fresh Pond Road 
Fulton Street and Arling- 
ton Avenue, Brooklyn 
-850 St. John's Place, 
Brooklyn 


and Hamilton 


SYSTEMS 


INDUSTRIAL USES 
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The annual walk of the ghost of the Stadium took nearer are we to the Stadium? How much nearer will 
place a little earlier than usual this year, but it was we be one year from now? 
gazed upon from a new angle this time. — 


The Staaiura Ghost c o ectator launched forth editorially All of us like a winner, and the football team de- 


Walks Again i 
alks Ag several days ago, and we think not 


without reason. Here is their grievance: 


Our Asphalt Campus 


No one who has the best interests of the Blue and 
White tootball team at heart will dispute for a mo- 
ment the wisdom of closing South Field to the student 
body. For the first time in over two years the field has 
lost its downtrodden army parade ground aspect and 
has taken on something of the appearance it had back 
in the good old days when Harry Fisher, the then 
high and mighty, considered it a crime comparable to 
first degree murder to throw a match stick onto the 
turf. And only after a full summer of labor in re- 
sodding at a figure which helps one to account, in part 
at least, for the high cost of that extra football ticket, 
has this rehabilitation been brought about. 

With the closing of the field, however, the only 
piece of available playground is taken away from the 
other fifteen hundred men in college, not to mention 
those in the other schools, who were unable to make 
the football squad. There is now no place for the 
interfraternity football games of former years, the class 
games and scraps or for the casual tossing of baseballs. 
Because of conditions, this year's tug-of-war will be 
contested on 116th Street, where it will probably pro- 
ceed rather gingerly because of the inability of the 
men to get a footing and the general unreceptiveness of 
asphalt. Further, the erection of the new grand stand 
struck two more from the list of rapidly disappearing 
South Field tennis courts. 

These facts in themselves should be sufficient to 
show the pressing need for taking the Hudson River 
Stadium project out of the pigeon hole where it has 
been collecting dust for the past four years. With a 
football team and a schedule that will draw a crowd 
of 25,000 if seating space for that number is available, 
there is little doubt that the project would be more than 
self-supporting. The very fact that we are forced to 
play our biggest game of the year off the campus at 


the Polo Grounds shows that the Columbia team has 


reached the point where it is a real drawing card and 
will be increasingly so within the near future 

With the river stadium for the use of the tcam, South 
Field can be turned back to the student body. Then 
lolling in front of the Furnald will probably be sup- 
planted by that greater participation in general athletics 
which the faculty had in view when the second year of 
compulsory physical education was added to the curri- 
culum. 


serves all we can say in congratulation for the defeat 
of New York University. They en- 
tered the game confident that they 
were a better team and that they knew 
more football. They went at their job in a business- 
like manner, and they won a victory as well deserved 
as it was popular. Their satisfaction must be great. 
The Alumni are gratified, and will continue to be as 
they look forward confidently to the remaining games 
on the schedule. 


Victory 
Well-Deserved 


The internationa! character of the student body at 
Columbia has been brought to our notice in many re- 
ports from various officials of the Uni- 
versity during recent years, and we 
have suspected, from the character of 
the work which these foreign visitors accomplish in the 
classroom, that they represent the highest type of in- 
telligence in the countries from which they come. 
Every continent is annually represented, the Asiatic 
and Latin-American predominating. Each year a 
new corps of Alumni returns to the far corners of 
the earth, carrying away the essentials of a training 
which will enable them to transmit to their homelands 
the messages which our civilization spells. Occasionally 
one of these foreign students stands out above his fel- 
lows, and a conspicuous example of this type is V. K. 
Wellington Koo, ’09, recently appointed Minister to the 
Court of St. James from the Republic of China. 

Koo's career as a student at Columbia was note- 
worthy for high standing, not only in scholarship, but 
in camaraderie as well. He was a campus leader in 
every sense of the word, taking an active part in all 
college affairs, athletic and non-athletic, and remaining : 


Koo's Continued 
Success 


We say "Amen" very heartily to the above. In- 
stances of the need of a playground for Columbia's 
rapidly and steadily increasing student body have mul- 
tiplied several fold in the past decade. But how much 


at the University until he was a full-fledged Doctor of 
Philosophy. He then returned to China, and it was not 
many years before he was back in this country on his 
way to Mexico as Minister to that unsettled republic. 
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He had hardly assumed the duties assigned to him in 
Mexico City when he was transferred to Washington 
as Minister to this country, and he so served during the 
war. Koo represented the Republic of China at the 
Peace Conference at Versailles, being one of the 
Chinese delegates who refused to sign the treaty. 

His latest appointment is a signal honor for so young 
a man. Columbia can well feel proud of him. If the 
younger generation of Koo's type in China are having 
a strong voice in molding the destiny of that republic, 
its future is assured. Columbia rejoices in her share, 
however small, of this service, and wishes the new 
Ambassador the best of luck. 


"A Monday as isn't blue"— Monday, November 8th. 
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We congratulate our neighbor, the Law Revicw, on 
its recently inaugurated attempt to beat the high cost 
of publication living, and we hope the 
venture will be as entirely successful 
as it deserves to be. The establishment 
of a book store for the sale of law books to students in 
the school has already proved to the constituency of the 
Review that the statf is trying to do all in its power to 
meet obligations which it incurred during the war when 
revenue was reduced to a minimum and costs began to 
mount. The next move is up to the Alumni of the 
school. They should rally to the support of the staff 
and make possible the unhindered development of a 
paper that has always been a credit to its editors and to 
Columbia. We hope they will exhibit as much initia- 
tive and enthusiasm for their task as the present gener- 


The Law Review 


Book Shop 


Annual Fall meeting of College Association. 


ation of law students has shown. 


The Week on Morningside 


Courses in Cable Telegraphy 


` Training in cable telegraphy is one of 
the new branches of Extension Teach- 
ing instruction at Columbia. These 
courses are given this fall for the first 
time. They are designed to give a train- 
ing in both the scientific and technical 
principles of cable telegraphy as well as 
in the manipulative skill and practice re- 
quired to send and receive messages. 
The laboratory facilities of the Depart- 
ment of Electrica] Engineering will be 
available for the scientific work, and a 
representative collection of cable instru- 
ments has been put at the disposal of 
the University and placed in its labora- 
tories for the practical training. 

In co-operation with the Central and 
South American Telegraph Companies 
(All-America Cables), thirty scholar- 
ships open to American citizens who are 
^ high school graduates, have been pro- 
vided at Columbia. The All-America 
Cables will provide employment for the 
holders of the scholarships immediately 
upon the successful termination of their 
work at Columbia. The successful com- 
pletion of the course is indicated by a 
certificate stating that fact. 


Dean of Pharmacy to Head South 
American Expedition 


Henry H. Rusby, Dean of the Colum- 
bia School of Pharmacy, will head a 
large party of American scientists which 
will explore about one thousand miles of 
virgin territory in the Amazon basin 
next year. The expedition will start 


early in January and will be known as 
the Mulford Biological Exploration of 
the Amazon Basin. It is expected that 
the explorers will learn of many re- 
markable narcotics arid several valuable 
specimens for medicine which will prove 
of value to mankind. The botanical 
investigations will aim to give economic 
value to all discoveries, and a group of 
zoologists will also study insects, rep- 
tiles and fish. Motion pictures will be 
taken for educational purposes. 

The expedition plans to cover the one 
thousand mile tract along eastern Ecua- 
dor and Peru, from which no specimens 
of any kind have been procured, Dr. 
Hamilton Rice, the map expert, being 
the only scientist who has penetrated 
this region. Starting at the town of 
Villavinensio, three days’ journey by 
mule southwest of Bogota at the base 
of the Andes Mountains, it will con- 
tinue south to San Martin on the Gua- 
viare River, to San Jose, crossing the 
country to Calamar, down the Uaupes 
River to the Amazon, thence up the Ma- 


dena River and finally coming out on . 


the Pacific Coast at the end of 192r. 
Aside from Dr. Rusby the expedition 
will include Dr. Ed. Kraemers, of the 
University of Wisconsin; Professor Gill, 
of the Boston Institute of Technology ; 
Dr. Ruthcen, of the University of Michi- 
gan; Dr. David Starr Jordan, President 
of Leland Stanford University; Dr. 
Eigaman, Dean of the University of In- 
diana; and many zoologists from the 
American Museum of Natural History. 


Gifts Acknowledged by the Trustees 


Announcement of the gifts acknowl- 
edged at the last meeting of Columbia's 
Board of Trustees was made too late to 
be included in last weck's issue of the 
News. At that meeting the trustees 
acknowledged gifts aggregating $27,- 
902.80, in addition to a valuable collec- 
tion of books forming the nucleus of the 
Carpenter Memorial Library, in memory 
of George Rice Carpenter, Professor 
of Rhetoric and English Composition 
from 1893 until his death in 1909. 


Several of the gifts were from com- 
mercial companies in New York for re- 
search in food chemistry and nutrition, 
the establishment of scholarships in elec- 
trical engineering, and prizes in the 
School of Business. Other gifts were 
for the work in the Legislative Drafting 
Bureau, the completion of the equip- 
ment of the new Surgical Laboratory at 
P. & S., the purchase of books on the 
Labor Problem for the University Li- 
brary, and some needed equipment in 
the Department of Chemistry. Gifts for 
the establishment of the Grosvenor Me- 
morial Fund in memory of Robert 
Grosvenor, ’18P.&S., and for the Alex- 
ander Weinstein Memorial Fund in 
memory of Alexander Weinstein, 
’21P.&S., were also acknowledged. 


j An Apple Exhibit 


An exhibit of a type strange to aca- 
demic walls was held on October 7-9. 
when thousands of specimens of apples 
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grown in New York and New Jersey 
were displayed at Columbia. The ex- 
hibit was held to demonstrate to the 
consumers of the metropolitan district 
that eastern grown apples are equal to 
apples produced in other sections of the 
country and to aid apple growers in 
the advantageous marketing of their 
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products. Many counties in New York 
State were well represented, one orchard 
showing fifty varieties from 35,000 
trees. One hundred varieties from the 
Geneva experiment station were also in- 
cluded. The exhibit was held in con- 
nection with the work of the Columbia 
Department of Agriculture. 


Law Review Establishes Bookstore to 


Help Remove Deficit 


Because of the deficit incurred. in the 
publication of the Columbia Law Re- 
vew during the war, it was decided by 
this year's Board of Editors that every 
effort should be made to remove their 
outstanding obligations. As one step in 
this direction they have established a 
bookstore in the basement of Kent Hall. 

Speaking of the purpose for which 
the store was established, Harlan F. 
Stone, '98L, Dean of the Law School, 
said recently: “Before the Law Review 
Board applies for financial assistance 
from outside, it is my wish that it 
should be able to answer the question— 
‘What are you doing yourselves to pay 
your debt ?' " 

Dean Stone is convinced that the Law 
Revie must make as much as it can 
by increasing its circulation, obtaining 
additional advertising and instituting a 
policy of rigid economy as regards its 
printing and office expenses. It must 
also endeavor to subsidize itself so as to 
have a regular yearly income no mat- 
ter how small that may be. The book 
store, if properly managed, is a means 
of some permanent income and is evi- 
dence that the students are putting their 
shoulders to the wheel to remove the 
deficit. 

The Law Review Bookstore is locat- 
ed in the basement of Kent Hall at the 
eastern end of the building. Through 
the cooperation of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press Bookstore, it has the sole 
privilege of selling law books on the 
Columbia campus. The store is run en- 
tirely by the Law Review, and all profits 
earned by it go toward the payment of 
the Law Review war debt. At the pres- 
ent time, as will be seen in the picture 
in the next column, the construction of 
the store is more or less temporary. 
The screen partition forming the sides 
of the storeroom is made of heavy 
chicken" wire. The counter rests tem- 
porarily on saw horses. : 

Frederic C. Bellinger, '17, is manager 


of the store. In explaining the plans of 
the Law Review Board, he mentioned 
the possibilities of the store as follows: 
“The Law Review is trying an experi- 
ment which, though novel at Columbia, 
has yielded good results at other univer- 
sities. Everything is in our favor. Law 
books are a necessity, we have no over- 
head expenses, our initial expenses were 
only for construction work and a cash 
register, our location is perfect, we can 
give the students better prices for sec- 
ond-hand books than outside dealers, 
and all profits go solely to the Law Re- 
view. We have a considerable war debt 
to pay, and this store should be of great 
help in this matter.” 


Musical Clubs in Dual Concert on 
Evening Before Penn Game 


On Friday evening, November 19, the 
day before the Columbia-Pennsylvania 
football game, the Columbia Glee and 
Mandolin Clubs will give a dual concert 
with the musical clubs of the Univer- 
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sity of Pennsylvania. It will be held in 
the grand ballroom of the Hotel Astor 
and will be followed by dancing. This 
will be the first appearance of Colum- 
bia’s 1920-21 musical clubs in New York 
City, and elaborate preparations are al- 
ready under way to take care of a large 
crowd. 

Although the season for the Glee and 
Mandolin Clubs has not yet opened, the 
try-outs have already been held, and 
regular rehearsals began this week. The 
Mandolin Club will be coached by Mr. 
Zahr M. Bickford. Walter Henry Hall, 
Professor of Choral Music at Colum- 
bia, has consented to coach the Glee 
Club. The usual concerts in and around 
New York City will be supplemented at 
the end of January by a trip that will 
take the Clubs out of the city for sev- 
eral days and will carry them as far 
south as Norfolk, Virginia.. , 


Delegations from Great Britain and 
Netherlands Dinner Guests of 
the Faculty Members 

The members of the Columbia Facul- 
ty of Political Science and those other 
members of the Faculty who are teach- 
ing History, Economics and Public Law 
on Morningside Heights, entertained at 
dinner on October 14 the visiting dele- 
gations from Great Britain and the 
Netherlands who are joining in the Ter- 
centenary Celebration of the foundation 
of self-government in America. The 


dinner was held at the Hotel Westmin- 
ster on Morningside Heights. 
Seligman, 


E, KR. X. 


McVickar Professor of 
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THE LAW REVIEW BOOKSTORE. 
An unnatural pose—Dean Stone and F. C. Bellinger, '17, Manager, stand still for the camera. 
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Political Economy at Columbia, pre- 
sided. 

The guests included Lord Rathcree- 
dan, formerly the Rt. Hon. Cecil Norton 
who was the Liberal whip of the As- 
quith government in England; Lady 
Rathcreedan; Admiral Sir William 
Lowther Grant, who commanded the 
English fleet in the North Atlantic 
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waters during the war; Col. Edward, 
D.S.O., of the British Army; Mr. Stan- 
ley Udale; Mr. H. S. Perris, Secretary 
of the Sulgrave Institution in England; 
Mr. John A. Stewart, Secretary of the 
American Sulgrave Institution; Profes- 
sor Adrian Jacob Barnouw, Queen Wil- 
helmina Lecturer at Columbia this year; 
and Mr. Andrew B. Humphrey. 


1909, Greeting Koo at Annual Fall Meeting, Will Speed 
Minister on His Way to New Post 


Seizing the opportunity offered by the 
departure of their distinguished class- 
mate, V. K. Wellington Koo, to attend 
the initial meeting of the League of 
‘Nations Assembly and *9 assume the 
duties of Minister to the Court of St. 
James, the Class of 1909 will hold its 
fall meeting and dinner on Friday, 
October 22. 

Koo 15 to sail on the S.S. Lafayette 
on October 23, so that this reunion with 
his classmates will be the last opportun- 
ity for his friends to see him before he 
leaves the country. It is expected that 
other Columbia men than the Class of 


1909 will join in making the occasion a, 


noteworthy one, and it is hoped that 
several of Koo's faculty admirers will 
attend. The dinner will be followed by 
the fall business meeting of the class 
and that in turn by a reception and 
smoker. It is planned to have the en- 
tire evening as informal as possible, 
suggesting to the participants their 
meetings during college days. 
Arrangements for the dinner are in 
the hands of a committee composed of 
the officers of the Class of 1909 College 
and Science, augmented by several 
members of the class at large and with 
Ward Melville as Chairman. Having 
only just received word from Koo as to 


“the date agreeable to him, the commit- 


tee has not yet formulated any definite 
plans. It is their intention to have two 
or three short speeches and some light 
entertainment, the whole looking to a 
repetition of the success which attended 
the dinner tendered Koo when he was 
first announced as Ambassador to the 
United States. It was at that dinner 
that the flag of the newly born Republic 
of China was exhibited for the first 
time in America. 

These plans for the fall meeting were 
adopted at the Class's first monthly 
` lunch of the season of 1920-21, which 
in itself was a most successful affair. 


Twenty-five classmates gathered around 
the long table at the Elks Club on Wed- 
nesday, October 6, welcoming the op- 
portunity to meet again after the sum- 
mer vacation. The lunch was most in- 
formal, the only topic of discussion be- 
ing the plans for the Koo dinner. Those 
present included Baum, Blackwood, 
Bliss, Carroll, Compton, Fondiller, Hin- 
kel, Howe, Kantor, Kelly, Melville, 
Milkman, Mott, Osborn, Pell, Rovere, 
Ryan, San, Seglin, Spalding, Spitzer, 
Streeter, Strehan, Tuthill and Willis. 
The next monthly lunch meeting will 
be held at the Elks Club, 108 West 43 


.. Street, on Wednesday, November 3, at 


12.30 noon. The cost is $1.25, including 
fees, and no acceptance in advance is 
necessary. 


The New Graduate Manager of 
Athletics 


The untiring activity of Columbia's 
new Graduate Manager of Athletics 
during these football days, calls to mind 
the fact that no mention has been made 
in the type columns of the News about 
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the new incumbent of that office. He 
is none other than "Bob" Watt, ’16. It 
is hardly necessary to publish his pic- 
ture, but the News is doing so in order 
that the few Columbia Alumni who 
have not seen him in baseball uniform 
on South Field, may become acquainted 
with him. 

With the appointment of Robert 
Wilson Watt, '16, to the position of 
Graduate Manager of Athletics at Col- 
umbia, Alumni and undergraduates are 
assured of seeing carried out the ex- 
tensive athletic policy conceived by the 
University Committee on Athletics and 
launched by “Les” Danielson, و15"‎ the 
retiring manager, who has returned to 
the sHipping business. 

Columbia men who have followed 
Columbia's athletic growth in the last 
few years have seen the University 
emerge from ten years of inactivity on 
the gridiron; within half that time re- 
establish herself in intercollegiate toot- 
ball circles; and finally in 1920 add the 
formidable Cornell and Pennsylvania 
teams to her schedule. But few realize 
that this has been due mostly to the 
untiring activity of "Les" Danielson in 
furthering the new plans decided upon 
by Columbia's athletic mentors. 

An enlarged athletic program can not 
be carried out on any insecure founda- 
tion, and the most pressing problem 
has been to place athletics at Columbia 
on a sound financial basis. During 
Danielson's term of office the Varsity 
"C" Club project matured, thus guar- 
anteeing a closer cooperation of former 
athletes with the affairs of the Ath- 
letic Association. Danielson also as- 
sisted in organizing the advisory com- 
mittees on each sport as a means for 
approaching greater support on the 
part of the Alumni. 

There could have been no happier 
choice nor one more fitted to take up 
the work begun by "Les" than “Bob- 
by" Watt. 

Watt attended Hamburg High School 
and then entered Columbia, graduat- 
ing in 1916. He will always be remem- 
bered as Captain of the famous 1916 


Champion Intercollegiate Baseball 
team. Besides that, he was chairman 
of the 1916 Student Board. From 


1916 to 1917 he played professional 
baseball, and with the outbreak of the 
war joined the aviation service. He 
saw service in the A. E. F. as a first 
lieutenant. He is a member of the 
Sigma Nu Fraternity. 


Watt comes to service in Columbia 
as a Columbia athlete with a sound 
knowledge of the University and its 
capabilities, and a policy of continued 
extension of athletics along the broad- 
est lines. His influence has already 
been felt in the opening of the football 
season, where every detail which ordi- 
narily arises to harass coach and play- 
er has been eliminated by his foresight ; 
and the complicated machinery oí the 
Athletic Association is running smooth- 
ly and with promise of perfect support 
to Columbia athletics. 

P. W.G. 
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Columbia 14; N. Y. U. 7 


Some twelve thousand football fans 
janmed South Field last Saturday 
afternoon, looking for a thrill. They 
gut it. For four 12-minute periods, 
Columbia and N. Y. .نا‎ clashed for the 
city supremacy in one of the bitterest 
and hardest fought battles seen at Col- 
umbia for many year. N. Y. U., never 
im the lead, fought desperately, and 
threatened the hopes of the Blue and 
White until the final whistle turned 
them back defeated, 14 to 7. Though 
Columbia scored early and repeated her 
score at a later stage in the game, the 
Violet warriors started a rally in the 
final period which netted them a touch- 
down. With a tie at least in sight, they 
began a game of desperation, lead by 
Captain Jack Weinheimer, which against 
any other team would have seen them 
through. But the Blue and White line 
braced suddenly to the attack, with the 
knowledge that five more minutes would 
see the enemy returned defeated. N. 
Y. U., unable to gain further through 
the line, opened up a desperate last 
minute barrage of forward passes, 
which had the Columbia stands on their 
feet in a frenzy of excitement, implor- 
ing the team to "Break 'em up... break 
em up, Columbia...," for any one of 
them completed might have seen an N. 

U. man shake himself loose and 
cross the Columbia line a second time. 
But the line listened to the call of the 
stands, and crashing through the Violet 
forwards, broke up the passes at their 
very inception. With a minute or so to 
play, N. Y. U. found herself forced to 
kick, and Columbia immediately return- 
ed the punt. Before the uptown team 
could open fire again, the whistle blew, 
and the Blue and White stands with a 
yell of relief swarmed over the field. 

10 Bob Burtt. Columbia halfback, be- 
longs the credit of scoring the touch- 
down, which eventually proved to be the 
measure of N. Y. U’s downfall. Close 
following of the ball and perfect head- 
work on the part of the back were re- 
sponsible. In the second quarter, 
neither team having registered a score, 
N. Y. U. found herself in possession 
of the ball on her own ro-yard line. 
Weinheimer kicked, but offside play 
brought the ball back again, and the N. 
Y. U. star decided to try his luck at 
rushing. Two plays brought him eight 
yards, and a first down in sight. The 
N. Y. U. criss-cross had been proving 
effective in fooling the Lion forwards, 
and Weinheimer signalled for it, taking 
the ball on the pass from the center, and 
passing it to Ferguson who came around 
on the reverse. Ferguson, however, was 
closer than thcught, and the ball passed 
with force bounded out of his arms into 
the squirming mass of linemen. An N. 
Y. U. forward dove for it and missed. 
Scovil, the giant Columbia tackle, was 
on it; but the ball twisted out of his 
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grasp; and then Bob Burtt, coming in 
from his secondary defence postion and 
disdaining the chance of falling on the 
pigskin, scooped it up on the run, 
dodged through the disorganized New 
York backfield and ran twenty yards 
for the first Columbia touchdown. 


First QUARTER 


The fans were treated to their first 
thrill early in the game, and it was an 
uncomfortable one for Columbia at 
that. New York opened the fray by 
kicking off to Canapary, who returned 
it 10-yards before being downed. The 
Columbia offense had hardly formulated 
when an attack of its old malady, fum- 
bling, came on. Harris saved the ball 
for the Blue and White but. found him- 
self at such a loss that he was forced 
to kick. The Violet took a couple of 
tries at the Columbia wall and then and 
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there decided to postpone its offensive 
until later in the day. Bates kicked to 
Harris, who carried tne ball 20-yards 
before being tackled. And then the 
Columbia attack broke up again on an- 
other fumble. This time New York re- 
trieved, brought their postgoned attack 
into play, and in a series of ‘plunges that 
made the Blue and White rooters silent 
with apprehension, planted the ball on 
the Lion’s 3-yard mark. Th. Columbia 
stands held collective thumbs, and 1m- 
plored the line to hold. 
But not for nothing had Buck O'Neill 
taken his team out in practice and made 
them hold seven and eight downs on 
their own line against alternate attacks 
of scrub and freshman. The Blue and 
White Line was impregnable, and Col- 
umbia took the ball on downs. Not yet 
out of danger, the Lion adherents 
breathed relief only after Harris, taking 
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Harris in an off-tackle slice through N. Y. U. line, with Weinheimer and Bourginon coming 
over for the tackle. 


one rush for safer kicking position, 
booted the ball out to the 35-yard mark 
to Bourginon who was dropped in his 
tracks by Bob Pulleyn. Unwilling to 
wear herself out on the Columbia de- 
fense, the Violet traded punts, and the 
quarter ended with the ball in Colum- 
bia's hands on her 40-yard line. Score: 
Columbia o, N. Y. U. o. 


SECOND (QUARTER 


When the second quarter was called, 
the fans had settled back in their seats 
prepared to watch a battle to the death. 
With the chirp of the whistle, the two 
teams went at it with everything they 
had. Both seemed to feel that “now” 
was the psychological time to score. A 
punt put the ball in Violet possession, 
but her attack crumbled, and the ball 
went to Columbia. No longer eager to 
kick, the Blue and White staged a coun- 
ter-offensive, and Frank Canapary re- 
gistered a first down. Well into N. Y. 
U. territory, Harris opened with his 
aerial forces, but the attack was brought 
to an abrupt halt when Weinheimer in- 
tercepted, and New York had the ball 
on her 10-yard mark. It was at this 
juncture that after an 8-yard gain, Fer- 
guson fumbled in the attempted reverse 
play; and Burtt, picking the ball up out 
of the scrimmage, dashed over the line 
for the first Columbia score. Canapary 
kicked the goal. New York then kicked 
off to Columbia, Canapary punted to the 
N. Y. U. 35-yard line, and the ball see- 
sawed for a few minutes, changing 
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hands on downs. An overhead attack 

attempted three times by the Violet 

broke down, and Weinheimer punted to 

Harris as the whistle brought the half 

7 an end. Score: Columbia 7, N. Y. 
X: 


THIRD QUARTER 


O'Neill must have saia something to 
his team down in the locker room, dur- 
ing the rest period between halves. We 
recall in the Trinity game, the Columbia 
squad remained on the field. But last 
Saturday, O'Neill gathered his bunch of 
warriors together and took them into 
secret conclave. It seems that he didn't 


want N. Y. U. defeated merely by a 
recovered fumble. He requested a 
bona-fide touchdown. He got it. 


The Columbia eleven, taking the field 
for the third quarter, seemed like another 
team. Kess Scovil kicked off for the 
Blue and White, and the Violet player 
had hardly fastened on to the ball when 
three of the Lion players were on him 
with a tackle that drove him spinning 
back some five yards. As an opening 
chorus it was a complete success. It 
sounded the keynote of the quarter. N. 
Y. U. wasted a good deal of energy that 
might otherwise have been better ap- 
plied, in trying to travel through Colum- 
bia's line. Balked, they punted to the 
Lion's 35-yard mark and signed their 
death warrant. All Columbia wanted 
was to get hold of the ball once. They 
simply turned on the power, and the 
machine did the rest. The forwards 
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Columbia's second touch-down of the game, after a hard-fought march down the field 
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tearing open huge holes, Bunk Harris, 
Canapary and Moszczenski reeled off 
gain after gain, never once being halted 
in their march; and a succession of 
first downs placed the ball on the N. Y. 
U. 7-yard mark. The opposing stands 
implored the Violet to hold, but Bunk 
Harris signalled for the ball, the line 
charged, and the Blue and White quar- 
ter plunged through off left-tackle for 
Columbia's second touchdown, a clean 
earned score that had not even the 
shadow of a "break" about it. Canapary 
kicked the goal, his fifth successive one 
of the season. 

Columbia choose to receive, and open- 
ed up another ferocious attack that 
might have had results attached to it. 
but the old recurring fumble lost them 
the ball. The quarter ended with the 
pikskin in midfield in Columbia's hands. 

Score: Columbia 14, N. Y. U. o. 


FOURTH QUARTER 


The final episode of Saturday’s classic 
should in all fairness be dedicated to 
Captain Weinheimer of the New York 
University team. It is because of his 
flashy and plucky football that the quar- 
ter will be chiefly remembered, and also 
because he gave the loyal Blue and 
White supporters a highly uncomfort- 
able 12 minutes. One Columbia fan ex- 
pressed the situation perfectly, when 
with five more minutes to play, a cheer- 
leader announced that Cleveland 0 
the Dodgers 4 to 1 at the end of the 
jth inning. “Gosh!” shouted the fan, 
"that's the pleasantest thing that’s hap- 
pened since this quarter began...” 

O'Neill started the quarter by sending 
in a series of second string men to re- 
place his somewhat tired ’Varsity and 
save them from injury. Thornton be- 
came involved in a punting duel, and 
came out the winner, by gaining ten 
yards. More substitutes went in, and 
Weinheimer saw his chance. Playing 
in his final effort like one possessed, he 
tore off 20-yards around an end. Tired 
N. Y. U. rallied around their plucky 
leader and began to play football. Fer- 
guson took a try off tackle and went 
through for a first down. Then on the 
next play, Weinheimer suddenly chang- 
ed his pace and threw a twenty-yard 
pass to Adams, which was completed. 
Within scoring distance, the Violet re- 
doubled its efforts and chiefly with their 
Captain carrying the ball, made another 
first down and planted the ball on the 
Lion 7-yard mark. This time, Wein- 
heimer knew better than to attempt a 
passage of the line, but took the ball 
instead for a run around the left end. 
He had to shake off three tacklers be- 
fore getting clear and dashing across 
the Columbia line for New York's only 
score. He kicked the goal immediately 
after. 

Thereafter N. Y. U, receiving the 
ball, made its last desperate tries to 
even the score, opening up with a bewil- 
dering series of passes on the chance 
that one might succeed. But the Col- 
umbia forwards, aware of their danger. 
smashed through and spoiled them all. 
The game ended when Canapary punted 
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well into N. Y. U. territory. Final 
score: Columbia 14, N. Y. U. 7. 

The first two games of the 1920 sea- 
son have been played, Columbia has 
turned back her opponent both times, 
and the ALUMNI News is loathe to crit- 
ICise. It approves thoroughly of 
O'Neill's method of starring his team 
instead of one or two men. The su- 
preme test of the two methods of play 
will of course come when Ben Boynton 
and his assistants. travel down from 
Wilhamstown. With such a star as 
Bovnton to build upon, a one man team 
was hound to result, and it will be a 
real test of the Blue and White team, to 
try and keep him inactive. 

If there was any one particular star 
for Columbia in the N. Y. U. encoun- 
ter, it was Calloway, the giant negro 
guard, who more than proved his met- 
tle on both offensive and defensive, and 
justihed O'Neill's confidence in him. 
Except in a few instances, Harris's gen- 
eralship and running with the ball left 
nothing to be desired. It appeared sev- 
eral times to the observer on the side- 
lines, that the Columbia quarterback 
sacrificed. his opportunity to kick on his 
fourth down, for a try through the line. 
Such tries were not particularly success- 
tul, and the ball changed hands as a re- 
sult. There was also a time when with 
Columbia in the lead, Harris seemed to 
be running his men too much instead of 
hooting the ball into enemy territory and 
attempting to keep it there. 

But the sideline 1s by no means a van- 
tage point from which an observer can 
extenel a definite. criticism. Matters 
take on a very different color when 
viewed from five yards behind the line 
of scrimmage, and the News recognizes 
the fact. 

The Alumni News has said that it is 
loathe to criticise at this stage of affairs, 
and it holds to it. If nothing else, the 
fne attitude of ©O’Neill’s men would 
preclude such. They are not carried 
away with their achievement of the past 
two weeks. Their own faults are ap- 
parent to them and are realized. Each 
one is cognizant of exactly how much 
he has fallen short in making the Col- 
umhia football machine O'Neill desires. 
and they face the coming weeks of hard 
practice with the view of themselves 
eradicating whatever might result in 
misfortune for the Blue and White. 


The summary : 
THE LINEUP 


COLUMBIA N. 

Pulleyn....... Left end........ tAdams 
Modarelli....Left tackle........... Pitt 
Walder...... Left guard...... Horrigan 
Johnson...... Center 3 و هم‎ vs Brin 
Calloway..... Right guard....... Edgar 
Scovil........ Right tackle...... Caddell 
Forsythe...... Right end......... Bates 
Harris..... Quarterback ..Bourguinon 
Canapary...Left half back. Weinheimer 
Burtt..... Right half back..... Schaefy 
Moszczenski... Fullback ......... Ryan 

SCORE BY PERIODS 

Columbia ............. O0 7 ۳ I4 
TE DUM 0 0 0 7—7 
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Touchdowns: Burtt, Harris and 
Weinheimer. 
Goals from Touchdown: Canapary, 


2; Weinheimer, I. 

Substitutes: For Columbia, Thorn- 
ton for Burtt, Burtt for Thornton, 
Habenicht for Moszczenski, Brodil for 
Scovil, Hinch for Walder, Johnstone for 
Canapary, Moszczenski for Habenicht, 
Eccles for Johnstone, Reilly for Eccles, 
Miller for Brodil. 

For N. Y. U., Guiney for Edgar, Fer- 
guson for Schaefy, Levin for Bates, 
Bonforte for Caddell. 

Officials: Referee: F. W. Murphy, 
Brown. Umpire, J. A. Hatch, Williams, 
Head Lineman, J. J. Sullivan, Boston 
College. Time of periods, 12 minutes. 


P. W. G. 


Columbia Freshman 6; Kent 
School 7 


A blunder on the part of one of the 
Columbia youngsters and a failure to 
kick goal after a touchdown resulted in 
the Columbia Freshmen going down to 
defeat before the Kent School eleven, 
in the first Freshman game of the sea- 
son. The match was played off Friday 
afternoon before a surprisingly large 
crowd, the Freshmen accepting the small 
end of a 7-6 score. 

The Columbia yearlings did their only 
scoring towards the end of the first 
quarter. Carrying the ball down to the 
Kent 20-yard mark, the Blue and White 
found themselves momentarily stopped, 
but Dillingham, the Lion quarter, did 
the unexpected by breaking away for a 
20-yard run for touchdown. The goal 
was missed and proved one of the fac- 
tors in the final defeat of the Morning- 
side youngsters. 

In the second quarter, Kent was held 
for downs on the Columbia 40-yard line 
and was forced to punt. The ball took 
a bound and rolled over the goal line 
where it was touched and then fumbled 
by a Columbia man. In an instant one 
of the Kent wing men was down upon 
it, scoring the only touchdown for the 
visitors. Goal was kicked and proved 
to be the point necessary to win the 
game. 

The last half saw the two teams, 
neither with any particular advantage, 
see-saw back and forth, with the Lion 
backs plainly afraid to open up. In the 
final quarter, the Freshmen staged a last 
minute aerial attack. It was too late, 
however, for Kent punted out of danger 
and continued to keep the Columbia of- 
fense harmless. 


Score by periods: 


Columbia Fresh........ 
Kent School............ 


Fred Plaisted Resigns as Assistant 
Coach of Crew 


The ALUMNI News notes with regret 
the resignation of Assistant Crew Coach 
Fred Plaisted. Plaisted came to Colum- 
bia in July, 1913, and to him fell the lot 
of taking the Freshmen in hand and 
turning them into ’Varsity material. 
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Columbia men who have rowed in 
Freshmen boats will remember the pic- 
turesque figure who followed , their 
barges up along the Hudson in his 
"single," and in the lea of the shelter- 
ing Palisades gave them their first in- 
struction in the rudiments of sweep- 
swinging. Plaisted will be 71 this No- 
vember. He has been a professional 
sculler all his life, taking part in many 
races, and is also an expert boat-builder 
and rigger. 

The departure of Mr. Plaisted for the 
South will be felt at Columbia, and the 
best wishes of all Columbia oarsmen 
will follow him on his new venture. 


The Alumni of thc Graduatc 


Schools 


'04A.M.—Harry M. Gage is now 
President of Coe (Presbyterian) Col- 
lege, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Gage was 
formerly President of Huron College, 
Huron, South Dakota. He graduated 
from the College of Wooster as well 
as from Columbia. 


"۲ ] Ph.D.—Edgar J. Fisher left New 
York in August on his return trip to 
Robert College, Constantinople. Fisher 
is head of the English department of 
Robert College and has been in Amer- 
ica a year on leave of absence. He 
has served i: dean of tke college and 
was also acting President for a brief 
period. 


'14A.M.—Edwin F. Shewmake, Jr., 
of Davidson, North Carolina, received 
his Doctor's Degree last year from 
the University of Virginia. The sub- 
ject of his dissertation was "The Eng- 
lish Language in Virginia.” 

’16A.M.—Henry Powell Spring is 
Professor oí French at the College 
of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 


Q16Ph.D.—Harry Kurz, formerly of 
the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages of the College of the City of 
New York and later Assistant Pro- 
fessor of French at Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minnesota, has recently 
been appointed head of the French De- 
partment of the University of South 
Dakota. Kurz received his A.B. from 
the College of the City of New York 
in 1909. 

'18Ph.D.—Lawrence T. Lowrey be- 
came an instructor in Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. in 1916. 
but leít to join the army. He was 
commissioned second licutenant of 
field artillery, but the armistice was 
signed before he was ordcred abroad. 
Although promoted to assistant pro- 
fessorship during his absence from 
Smith, he resigned thereirom to be- 
come associate professor of history at 
the University of Southern California 
at Los Angeles. He is now full pro- 
fessor. Address 5100 South Van Ness 
Avenue, Los Angeles, or University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles. 


'61:P.&S.—W. H. Carmalt should 
now be addressed at 261 Saint Ronan 
Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 


'68, '87Hon.—The fourth edition of 
William M. Sloane's book, "The Bal- 
kans: A Laboratory of Historv," was 
published during the summer by the 
Abingdon Press. Sloaue's address is 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

'721.— Richard McCloud, attorney- 
at-law at Durango, Colorado, is Judge 
of the County Court and the Probate 


and Juvenile Court of La 2 
County, Colorado. 
'6L—George Wellwood Murray 


was married to Miss Isabel Ditto on 
May 29, 1920. Murray 1s the senior 
member of the frm of Murray, Pren- 
tice and Howland, attorneys, of New 
York. 


"76, 794.1].  '4gP. & S.— Richard 
Theodore Bang and Miss Ella Viola 
Salisbury were married on Thursday, 
July 8, 1920, at Stoughton, Wisconsin. 


'j38BMines— Marcus Benjamin, the 
honorary President of the District of 
Columbia Alumni Club, has received 
from the French Minister of Public 
Education the award of the Palms 
with the rank of "Officier de l'In- 
struction Publique.” The decoration 
was given for Dr. Benjamin’s pa- 
triotic services during the war. 

'79, '82Mines. — William Barclay 
Parsons, Chairman of the Columbia 
Board of Trustees, was awarded the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science 
by Princeton University at the Com- 
mencement last June. Dean West of 
Princeton used the following formula 
in presenting Colonel Parsons: "Wil- 
lign Barclay Parsons, Chairman of 
the Trustees of Columbia University, 
original designer and builder of the 
New York Subways and the Cape 
Cod Canal, director of railway sur- 
veys in China, member of the Panama 
Canal Company, chairman of the Sub- 
way and Transit Board oí Chicago, 
advisory engineer to the Royal Com- 
mission on London Traffic, writer of 
high repute, an engineer of inter- 
national fame; in the war with Ger- 
many Colonel of the Eleventh United 
States Engineers, our first unit in ac- 
tual combat, which withstood a Ger- 
man attack armed only with working 
tools, and saw fierce fighting in six 
sectors, including the Argonne. His 
citation by General Pershing and the 
special distinctions given by Belgium 
and Great Britain crown his honors 
as engineer and soldier in the cause 
of freedom." 


'83Mines.—Arthur L. Walker, Pro- 
fessor of Metallurgv at Columbia, was 
the subject of an article in the July 17 
issue of the Engineering and 0 
Journal under the heading "Leaders 
in Metallurgical Practice.” Professor 
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Alumni Notes 


Walker's life and experience as an en- 
gineer were briefly reviewed. 

'8egMines—E. L. Ingram is Profes- 
sor of Railroad Engineering and 
Geodesy in the Towne Scientific 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

"89 Mines—Arthur M. Cox is a mem- 
ber of the firm of Cox and Schreiber, 


at 225 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 
'goP. and S.— Albert Ernest Gallant 


was married on June 14 to Mrs. Mary 
Claire Parsons. Gallant, who prac- 
tises medicine at 139 West 69th 
Street, is living at The Inn, Forest 
Hills Gardens, Long Island. 


’91P.&S.—Thomas D. Wood is a 
member of the permanent committee 
on standards of physical fitness for 
children entering employment, ap- 
pointed by the Children’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor. The 
preliminary report of the committee 
was made during the past summer. 


'93F.A.— Thomas M. Newton, who 
was for many years engaged in suc- 
cessful architectural practice at Ha- 
vana, Cuba, is now Deputy State 
Architect, associated with L. F. Pil- 
cher, '95F.A., in the State Architect's 
ofüce at Albany, New York. 

'93Mines—Arthur Comings Lang- 
muir should now be addressed at 243 
South Broadway, Hastings-on-Hud- 
son, New York. Langmuir formerly 
lived at 9 Van Brunt Street, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

Mines—Harris K. Masters is‏ وو' 
with the Wah Chang Trading Corpo-‏ 
ration, 233 Broadway, New York.‏ 

’96S—Charles S. Hungerford is Sec- 


retary-Treasurer of the American 
Metal Hose Company, Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 


'9;7L—Frank L. Polk, formerly Un- 
der Secretary of State, entered the 
law firm of Stetson, Jennings and 
Russell, 15 Broad Street, New York, 
on October r. 


'99—F. W. Hinrichs, Jr., has been 
appointed assistant professor of me- 
chanics at the California Institute of 
Technology. Hinrichs is a graduate 
of West Point and is a retired Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, U..S. A. He was for- 
merly professor of applied mechanics 
at the University of Rochester. His 
address is Santa Monica, California. 


’ooLL— Elisha Theall, Coionel in the 
Marine Corps, has recovered from 
what was believed to be a fatal auto- 
mobile accident in Washinaton, D. C., 
last November. 
tured and there were other complica- 
tions, but he is again restored to duty 
at the headquarters of the Marine 
Corps. Theall at one time was secre- 
tary of the House Coinmittee on 


His skull was frac- . 
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Naval Affairs and speciali legal ad- 
viser to the Secretary of the Navy. 
He was retired as a Marine othcer in 
1897 but resumed active duty at the 
outbreak of the war. Theall was a 
graduate of the Naval Academy in 
1801. He is very well known in 
Washington, having been associated 
with most of the prominent men there 
during the last twelve years. 


'ooPh.D.—Rudolph Rex Reeder sailed 
on August I10 en route to Serbia. 
Reeder goes as the Overseas Commis- 
sioner of the Serbian Child Weltare 
Association of America and is accom- 
panied by his son, R. R. Reeder, 
Jr., '16, as Director of Extension. 
Reeder has for twenty years been 
Superintendent of the New York Or- 
phanage near  Hastings-on-Hudson 
and is taking advantage of a leave ot 
absence to consolidate the work in 
Serbia. 

During the fatal typhus epidemic ot 
1915 Columbia sent a medical unit to 
Serbia and the interest of Columbia 
men in this work still continues. 
Among the officers of the Serbian 
Child Welfare Association are Wil- 
liam Jay Schieffelin, 87 Mines, Presi- 
dent; R. Fulton Cutting, '71, Honor- 
ary Vice-President; A. Barton Hep- 
burn, ’Ir, Hon. Treasurer; John A. 
Kingsbury, 'ogT.C. 

'or—Robert Insall Raiman may now 
be addressed at 248 Park Place, 
Brooklyn, New York. His former ad- 
dress was 492 Madison Street, ot that 
city. 

'o2—William M. Collins may now 
be addressed at 2701 Larkin street, 
San Francisco, California. 

"029-6. E. W. Bateson is President 
of Ricketts and Company, Inc., a firm 
of mining, metallurgical and chemical 


engineers at 280 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
’o2S—Howard R. Stewart is with 


the Southern Oil and Transport Cor- 
poration, 120 Broadway, New York 
City. His home is at 59 Greenridge 
Avenue, White Plains, New York. 


'o3S—S. F. Shaw has *esigned as 
Superintendent for the American 
Smelting and Refining Co. at Charcas. 
S. L. P.. Mexico, where he has heen 
stationed for the past nine years, to 
accept the position as Manager of the 
Compania Minera La Constancia, at 
Sierra Mojada, Coahuila, Mexico. 


'o4S—Henry H. Higbie is a member 
of the Department of Electrical En- 
gineering of the University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

'o4, 'ogPh.D.— Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
Professor of History at Columbia 
was married on Saturday, September 
19, to Miss Mary Evelyn Carroll at 
Oswego, New York. Professor and 
Mrs. Hayes expect to make their 
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home at 508 West rr4th street, New 
York City, about November 1. 

‘og FF. A.—R. H. Dana Jr., is a mem- 
ber of the firm of Murpny & Dana, 
of 335 Madison Avenue. This firm 
recently won the third prize of $500 
in the competition for a model tene- 
ment house to be erected in the block 
bounded by Jefferson, Monroe and 
Madison Streets, New York City. 


o4 Ph.D.—Jesse D. Burks has taken 
up his duties as special investigator 
on educational tests at the University 
of California. Burks has been chief 
of staff of the Income Tax Bureau at 
Washington, D. C., under appoint- 
ment of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. For twelve years he has been 
engaged in municipal and industrial 
research in Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
and New York. He was educated at 
the Universities of California and Chi- 
cago, as well as at Columbia. 


'o5Ph.D.—George Drayton Strayer 
and Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, ’18Ph.D., 
are the authors of "The Classroom 
Teacher," published recently by the 
American Book Company. It is a 
textbook which takes up education in 
a democratic society, training for cit- 
izenship, etc. 


’o5T.C.—Thomas J. Browne was 
last June appointed Assistant Profes- 
sor of Physical Education at Prince- 
ton to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Assistant Professor F. 
W. Leuhring. Browne was an in- 
structor in physical education for 
nearly two years during the war and 
aiter the armistice. He was appoint- 
ed Senior Instructor of the Central 
Schcol of Physical and Bayonet 
Training at Camp Gordon in 1918. 
After the armistice he was the liaison 
officer between the Surgeon General's 
Ottice and the training of wounded 
nen in the reconstruction camps in 
this country . Last year he was head 
of the Department of Hygiene and 
Physical Education at the University 
of North Carolina. 

'esS. 'o8L — Frederick J. Powell is 
senior member of the firm of Powell, 
Wynne and Roberts, 165 Broadway, 
New York City. 

'5S—A. J. Mettler is located at 
Spring Valley, New York, with John 
Dunlop's Sons, manufacturers of high 
grade thrown silks. 


'o5S—Sidney Rolle is Superintendent 
of [Industrial Relations for the United 
States Metals Refining Company at 
Chrome, New Jersey. 


°05S—Harold N. Lawrie is now con- 
nected with the American Mining 
Congress and should be addressed 
with that organization at the Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. Lawrie 
was formerly Chairman of the Bureau 
ot Mines of the Geology Commission 
at Portland, Oregon. 

’06S—The wedding or Mortimer 
Freund and Miss Lillian A. Straus, 
of New York, took place on May 20, 
1920. They are now living at 51 


— ———————— ۔ سس -* 
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East 81st Street, New York City. 
Freund 1s a member of the firm of 
Eadie, Freund, and Campbell, Con- 
sulting Mechanical and Electrical En- 
ginecrs, whose offices are at 7 West 
45th Street, New York City. 

"06, 'ogP.&S. — Kenneth Bulkley 
may now be addressed at 618 David 
Whiting Building, Detroit, Michigan. 
He was formerly living at 104 E. 8ist 
Street, New York City. 

'o6T.— Irving I. Goldsmith is a mem- 
ber of the firm of Schwarte, Slade, 
Harrington & Goldsmith, with offices 
at 398 Broadway, Saratoxa Springs, 
New York. 

’o7—Henry W. Eastman and Miss 
Mary Lloyd Garretson of 1.1٦180 
Long Island. were married on May 


| 27. 


'egS—H. S. Schoonmaker has 
changed his address from 156 Broad- 
way to 331 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

'o9—Benton Sanders has gone from 
Manila, Philippine Islands, to Shang- 
hai, China, where he is with Ander- 
son, Meyer & Co., Ltd., at 4 and 7 
Yuen Ming Yuen Road. He writes: 
"The company I am with is a product 
of the war and rose from insignifi- 
cance in I9I4 to a big overgrown 
establishment, doing $30,000,000 annu- 
ally. The prospect of the after-war 
competition has compelled them to 
recognize and carries with it the need 
of a publicity department. That's my 
job—organizing one. The company 
has offices in all the countries from 
Siberia to Australia and a trip from 
the polar regions of the North to those 
of the South is nothing to those who 
are working for the company. We 
import nearly everything from shoe- 
laces to turbo-generators, and it re- 
quires forced draft to keep up with the 
demands of the sales department. I 
am stuck on the work and prefer it to 
the kind I would find at home. In 
fact, I think I will stick around for 
some little time unless something else 
turns up." 


"1x13T.— Michael N. Chanalis has‏ ,و" 
formed a partnership with George H.‏ 
Haines for the general practice of law‏ 
at 605 Union Boulevard, Newark, New‏ 
Jersey.‏ 

’o9S— Everett B. Latham is a con- 
sulting geologist and engineer with 
offices at 1033 Merchants National 
Bank Building, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. Latham may also be addressed 
at R. F. D. No. 10, Box 83r, Laurel 
Canyon, Los Angeles, California. 


'o9—George E. Loder and Miss 
Margaret Pease were married on Sep- 
tember ir, 1920, in New York City. 
The bride was formerly of Rye. 
Loder comes from Port Chester. He 
is now associated with the National 
Process Company, 117 East Twenty- 
fourth Street, New York City, and 
may be addressed in care of that firm. 


'o9—Charles Barker Scovil has been 
chosen Rector of St. John's Church, 
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Barrington, R. I. Scovil graduated 
from Trinity School (New York), 
Columbia University, and the General 
Theological Seminary. During the 
war he was chaplain of the Seventy- 
first Infantry. He is chaplain of the 
Barrington Post of the American Le- 
gion, and a member of the Military 
Order of Foreign Wars and the Sons 
of the American Revolution. At the 
time of his election as rector he was 
assistant at St. John’s Church. 


rriS— Thomas Charies Morgan‏ ,هن" 
and Miss Mary Appleton March were‏ 
married on Monday, August 9, I920,‏ 
at Wembley, Middlesex, England.‏ 


’r0S—Arthur B. Menefee should be 
addressed for the present time in care 
of the Replogle Steel Coinpany, Do- 
ver, New Jersey. 

Ely S. Wolbarst was mar-‏ — .]12' و10" 


ried on April 10 to Miss Kathryn 
Kahn, '17 B. 
'io0— Walter G. M. Buckisch has 


been assigned back to the Province 
of Camarines as Division Superin- 
tendent of Schools. This is his ۵۲ 
year in the Philippine Islands. Buck- 
isch has informed the News that he 
expects to return to New York City 
next year, probably for good. 


"10, 'i3L— Francis N. Bangs and 
Miss Catherine W. Clement were 
married on July 1, 1920, at the home 
of the bride's sister. Bangs is the 
son of the late Francis Sedgwick 
Bangs, '78, '8oL, and auring the war 
was a Captain in the Army. He is 
Treasurer of the Alumni Association 
of Columbia College and a member 
of the Union and University Clubs. 


"11, 'r3S— Ismar Ginsberg is a sta- 
tistician for the Aetna Explosives 
Company, 164 Broadway, New York 
City. 

'31—Dixon Ryan Fox, Assistant 
Professor of History at Columbia is 
the author of "The Decline of Aris- 
tocracy in the Politics of New York,” 
published last year by Longmans, 
Greene. In reviewing the book in the 
“American Historical Review" for 
July, 1920, William Trimble says: 


"The author moves with masterly 
ease amidst the intricate relationships 
of business and of politics in New 
York and fulfills the promise of his 
introduction. His book abounds in 
illuminating characterizations, acute 
observations, useful quotations, and 
suggestive philosophic conceptions. 
A few portraits add to the interest. 
To the special student of the history 
of New York this contribution af- 
fords indispensable information; to 
the more general student of history a 
conspectus of the history of the state 
between 1800 and 1840 on the whole 
sound and in many portions brilliant; 
and to all workers in the social 
sciences a valuable historical exposi- 
tion of the inter-relationships of busi- 
ness, society, and politics." 


'31Ph.D.—William T. Foster, until 
recently President of Reed College, 
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took up his work on the first of Sep- 
tember as Director of the Pollock 
Foundation for Economic Research, 
which has just been established in 
New York City. His permanent ad- 
dress is 109 Sargent Street, Newton, 
Massachusetts. 


'5z1— Raymond E. Brock has advised 
the News that he is no longer with 
the Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, 
but has established connections with 
the E. M. Sime Company, life insur- 
ance specialists and analysis, at Room 
41], Malley Building, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


*t1S—Joseph R. Guiteras is now 
with the Vipont Silver Manufacturing 
Company at Oakley, Idaho. 


"IIS, "1r5Ph.D.— Benjamin Liebowitz 
has changed his address from 8 
Fifth Avenue, New Rochelle, to 4I 
Ferdinand Place of that city. 

’11Ph.D.—Lotis E. Coffman, dean 
of the School of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been elected 
president of that institution, to suc- 
ceed Dr. Marion L. Burton. Coffman, 
who received his A.B. in 1904 from 
the University of Indiana, is a member 
of Phi Gamma Delta, Phi Delta 
Kappa and Sigma Xi Fraternities. 


'HII..M.—W m. Bertrand Stevens, 
rector of St. Mark's Episcopal Church 
in San Antonio, has been elected 
shop Coadjutor of the Diocese of 
Los Angeles. Stevens is a graduate 
of Bates College and the Cambidge 
(Massachusetts) Theological Semi- 
nary, and received his Ph.D. from New 
York University. 

'12, '16S—James Taylor Kemp and 
Mrs. Kemp announce the arrival of 
Mally Graham Kemp on June 19, 1920, 
at Port Colborne, Ontario. 


'12A4.M.— George H. Allen, Jr., of 
Clinton, New York, has been chosen 
pastor of the Fredonia Presbyterian 
Church. Allen is a graduate of Ham- 
ilton College and Auburn Seminary. 
During the war he was in the service 
of the Y. M. C. A. with the A. E. F. 


'13—A. Levitt has been appointed 
Assistant Professor of Law at thc 
George Washington University Law 
School, Washington, D. C. 

'13— The engagement of Irving Val- 
entine and Miss Helen Blumenthal, a 
graduate of Barnard College, was 
recently anncunced.. During the war 
Valentine was wounded in action in 
the Argonne forest. | 


'I3S—J]ames J. Shaw, Jr., was mar- 
ried to Mary Porter Moore on June 1, 
1920, ın Florence, Alabama. 


"13S, '163.M.—Edwin A. Whalen 
has just returned from France and 
may be addressed at 2265 Chatterton 
Avenue, New York City. 

'13L—Harry T. Davenport is prac- 
ticing law at 403 Peyton Building, 
Spokane, Washington. His home is 
at 1208 Ninth Avenue of that city. 


'138—George W. Curtiss is at the 
present time representing the Na- 
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tional Bank of Commerce of New 
York in Copenhagen, Denmark. Cur- 
tiss is connected with the Foreign Ex- 
change Department of this bank and 
was in Germany before being sent to 
Copenhagen. llis permanent address 
is 116 Grove Street, Tarrytown, New 
York. 


'134F.A.— Talbot F. Hamlin is a 
member oí the architectural firm of 
Murphy & Dana, who were awarded 
a prize in the recent tenement house 
competition in New York, and had a 
large part in the evolution of the suc- 
cessful design. He is at present in 
England on a visit. His address is 
OS West 107th Street, New York City. 

'14]— Thomas G. Brown has been 
appointed Instructor in English at 
Dartmouth College for the year 1920- 
21. 

'14—Samuel H. Vallance is in the in- 
vestment banking business. llis busi- 
ness address is 25 Broad Street, New 
York City, and he is living at the Co- 
lumbia University: Club. 

'u4S—Everett S. Landman has 
changed his address from 606 West 
113th Street, New York, to Railroad 
Avenue, Closter, New Jersey. 


'i4S— R. N. Wood should now be 
addressed at 462 Convent Avenue, 
New York City. Wood was previ- 
ously at Gartield, Utah. 

'144.M.—]ohn Whittier Darr is 
pastor of the Spring Street Presby- 
terian Church, New York City. The 
church ts located at 244 Spring Street, 
New York. Darr is living at 45 
Dominick Street. | 

"134S—Richard P. Grieve is now em- 
ploved in the engineering department 
of the International Motor Company, 
New York City. Grieve’s home ad- 
dress is 327 Fast Twenty-second 
Street, Drooklvn, New York. 

'14F.A.—William H. Davis is prac- 
ticing architecture at 485 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. llis home is at 
500 West 122ud Strect. 


"15, '"14I.-- Henry Booth Moore ad- 
vises the News that he should no 
longer be addressed at 449 West 123rd 
Street, but at his office, 29 Liberty 
Street, New York City. 


.NECROLOGY 


Samuel Putnam Avery 


Mr. Samuel Putnam Avery, who died 
at his home in Hartford on September 
25th, was one of the most generous ben- 
efactors of Columbia University, and as 
remarkable for the manner as for the 
amount of his benetactions. Avery Hall, 
the beautiful home of the Avery Library 
and of the School of Architecture, and 
the most important material monument 
of his generosity, was given with the 
expressed wish that the giver’s name 
should not be made public during his 
lifetime; but the secret leaked out 
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through indiscretions which neither the 
Trustees nor the donor could prevent. 
He contributed repeatedly in private to 
the Avery Library itself, and many lib- 
eral benefactions to institutions in New 
York, Brooklyn and Hartford were 
made in the same unostentatious way. 
Never did a philanthropist try more 
consistently to avoid publicity and to 
conceal the source of his gifts. Thus, 
for example, he personally handed to 
the treasurer of the Theological Semi- 
nary at Hartford securities to the 
amount of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, that there might be no correspond- 
ence to be made public regarding the 
gift. Time will surely reveal, before 
long, Mr. Avery's responsibility for 
many gifts, large and small, both to in- 
stitutions and individuals, made anony- 
mously during recent years. 


Mr. Avery, the eldest and only sur- 
viving son of the late Samuel Putnam 
Avery, who died in I004, was born in 
this city 73 years ago, and having been 
associated with his father, who was a 
distinguished and honored dealer and 
expert in pictures, in the conduct of the 
Avery Galleries, formerly on Fifth Ave- 
nue near 34th Street, he continued the 
business for some years after his 
father's death. In 1900 he retired from 
business and from New York to a beau- 
tiful house on Woodland Street in Hart- 
ford, where he lived with his nieces, 
the Misses Welcher, in semi-retirement. 
Put, although he avoided all public gath- 
erings and format social functions, he 
interested himself actively in many 
aspects of the life of the city, especially 
the Seminary and the Wadsworth Athe- 
neum, at the same time continuing to 
show his interest in the New York Pub- 
hc Library, the Brooklyn Museum, the 
Groher Club and the Avery Library. 
But when his friends sought to present 
him with a gold medal commemorating 
his gift of the Avery building, he could 
not be drawn from his quiet home in 
Hartford, but deputed his nieces to rep- 
resent him at the function in New York. 


Avery Hall was given as a memorial 
to his parents, who in 1890 had founded 
the Avery Architectural Library ot Co- 
lumbia University in memory of their 
second son, Henry Ogden. Mrs. Avery 
was widely known for her varied philan- 
thropies, and the son thus inherited 
from both parents the disposition of a 
liberal giver, as well as other elements 
of a high. minded character. conspicuous 
in both parents—a sterling integrity. a 
strong will, a love for beautiful things 
in both the moral and material worlds, a 
purity and a lovableness of spirit. which 
endeared him to his small but choice 
circle of intimate friends. An operation 
in early manhood left him lame for life, 
which doubtless contributed to his love 
of retirement. For some months before 
his death he had been suffering from 
the illness of which he died, but to the 
last he was solicitous about various pro- 
jected gifts of prints and objects of art, 
which he called his "debts" to the in- 
tended recipients. 


At the funeral services on September 
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29, at the Avery home in Hartford, Pro- 
fessor Hamlin, of the School of Archi- 
tecture, represented Columbia Univer- 
sity. The Administrative Board and 
the Staff of Instruction of the School, 
at their first meeting of the academic 
year, adopted the following minute by a 
rising vote: 

“In the death. of Samuel Putnam 
Avery at Hartford on the twenty-fifth 
of September, nineteen hundred and 
twenty, the loss of a friend and bene- 
factor to the profession of Architecture 
and to the cause of architectural educa- 
tion, is a source of especial grief to the 
School of Architecture in whose conduct 
we are engaged. We accounted Mr. 


Avery as peculiarly our friend whom, 
though we so seldom saw him, we 
esteemed as our personal benefactor, by 
whose generous liberality we were pro- 
vided with the beautiful and commodi- 
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ous. academic home in which we work, 
and by whose frequent gifts to the li- 
brary founded by his father we have 
been so greatly aided in our studies and 
researches. The splendid scale of his 
benefactions was equaled by the mod- 
esty of the giver, and the quietness and 
privacy, so to speak, with which they 
were bestowed was matched by the rare 
wisdom and judgment shown in their 
bestowal. Father and son, bearing the 
same honored name, will thus be for- 
ever associated in the minds of genera- 
tions of students and architects, by the 
joint memorial of Avery Library and 
Avery Hall. 


“To Mr. Avery’s nieces and surviving 
relatives we extend our sincere and re- 
spectful sympathy.” 

A. D. F. H. 


'66P.&S.—George Miller Beard, 
Civil War veteran and at one time 


cA fact: 


... and at the Polo Grounds 


member of the New York General As-. 
sembly, on May 1. Age 80 years. 


'JoP.&S.—George Morewood Lef- 
ferts, retired surgeon, on September 
21, at his summer home at Katonah, 
New York. Age 74 years. He had 
been an invalid for several years. Pre- 
vious to his retirement, Dr. Lefferts 
was a specialist on laryngology and 


 rhinology and was a professor emeri- 


tus at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. 


'j8L—Thomas Jefferson Falls, law- 
yer and vice-president of the United 
States Rubber Reclaiming Company, 
Incorporated, on May 22. Age 62 
years. Falls was a member of the 
City Club and the Bar Association of 
New York City. 


"79 _L—William Hall Ford, lawyer, 
on September 22. Age 63 years. Ford 
was a member of the University Club, 
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home field, the “fans” in the grandstand as 
well as the bleachers, bought more Fatimas 
than any other cigarette. 
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Agents for the Publications of the Columbia University 
We invite correspondence from Columbia Alumni. 
Mail orders given prompt attention. 


Columbia University Press Bookstore 
New York City 


2960 Broadway 


Hamilton Club, Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution and was 
one of the founders of the Crescent 
Athletic Club, Brooklyn, New York. 


'86P.&S.—Warren Weston Smith, 
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on June 8, of pneumonia. Age 59 


years. 

'98P.&S.— Philip S. Van Patten, on 
September 15, at Las Encinas Sana- 
torium, Lamanda Park, California. 
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Van Patten practiced medicine in Mt. 
Vernon, New York, before going to 
California for his health. While there 
he practiced for a few years in the 
Ohai Valley. 
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This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure rcliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, COLUMBIA ALUMNI News, New York 


CONSTRUCTION 


New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jr., 3 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND ALTERATIONS 
103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


J. PARKE CHANNING, ’83 Mines: 
۶ CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway Telephone Bowling Green 7340 


Alfred L. Jaros, Jr., '11S 


New York City سس‎ L Baum 09, "118 


JAROS & BAUM 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 


116 West 39th Street Telephone Grecley 5395 


New York City 


BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, 78 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


60 Wall Street Telephone 5895 Hanover 


New York City 


EDWIN LUDLOW, '7o Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 
Coal and Coke 


149 Broadway Telephone 2669 Cortland 


New York City 


DANIEL E. MORAN, '84 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street Telephone 3042 Cortland 


New York City 


Factory POWER PLANTS Fue. Economy 


DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., 1901 
Griggs and Myers 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


110 West 40th Street 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


J. S. LaNcTHORN, ’91 Mines 


Vice-President LANGTHORN Co., Inc. 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


2 West 45th Street Vanderbilt 3738-3739 


New York City 

ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, Ine. 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 

River and Harbor Construction-—Piers, Bulk- 

heads, Foundations and Caissons—Subaque- 


ous Pipe and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 
Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 1331 
INSURANCE 


New York City 
C. H. ELLARD, ’97 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Barclay 7970 217 Broadway 


New York Ci William MacRossie, '11 
MY Allan MacRossie, Jr., 14 


MacRossige & MAcRossIE 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 


68 William Street Telephone 3835 John 


INVESTIGATIONS 


New York City 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, 'o5 E.M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


50 Church Street 


LAWYERS 


Phoenix, Arizona 
Harold Baxter, '06E.M., ’14L1.B. 


ALEXANDER, CHRISTY & BAXTER 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
311 Fleming Building 
Specializing in 
MINING AND IRRIGATION LAW 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


RUSSELL T. BYERS, ’or L., ’or M.A. 
American Central Life Building 
Specializing in 
INSURANCE AND REAL EstaTE Law 


San Francisco, Cal. 


HENRY EICKHOFF, '75 S. 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 


604 MILLS BUILDING 


New York City 


WALLACE WHITE, ۰13 ۰25 ME. 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
AND TRADE MARKS 


Woolworth Building 233 Broadway 


New York City 


ALBERT C. NOLTE, 'r4 E.E. 
Counselor-at-Law of the D. C. Bar 
PATENTS—TRADE MARKS—COPYRIGHTS 


Telephone Cortland 1006 165 Broadway 
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*And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 


Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
C And as silently steal away. — LONGFELLOW. 
S l 
P l 


TEINWAY CONSTRUCTION has 
S never passed from STEINWAY DI- 

RECTION and STEINWAY OWNERSHIP. 
The third and fourth generations of the 
STEINWAY FAMILY are actively engaged 
in the making of the STEINWAY PIANO 
of today. STEINWAY IDEALS have always been faithfully maintained. 

Never, by any other instrument, has the musical world been so enriched, has musical 
art received such an incentive to development, as in the creation of this marvellous 
medium of tonal expression. The steel, the copper, the woods, the felts—in short, all 
the materials entering into its construction—have, through all these years, been just as 
readily available to the manufacturers of other pianos, but it has remained for STEIN- 
WAY GENIUS to combine them in such a manner that the human mind can conceive 
of no tonal beauty more exquisite than they provide. 

The most talented and masterful pianist can feel no inspiration so lofty, no height 
of musical thought so sublime, but that he can give unrestrained expression of it 
through the STEINWAY PIANO—the only piano capable of the alternate bursts of power 
and tenderness called for by the works of the great composers. 

The very possession of a STEINWAY PIANO sets the seal of supreme approval upon 
the musical taste of its owner. 

For your home there is no other piano in which you can take such just pride or find 
such keen delight. 


Sold on convenient payments Inspection invited 
Old pianos taken in exchange Catalogue and prices on application 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 


Subway Express Stations at the Door 
Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 
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The new general honors course described in the Alumni 
News last spring has begun with happy promise this 
autumn. The News takes occasion from 
time to time to recall this experiment to 
the attention of the alumni, for if suc- 
cessful it will have an important influence in the de- 
velopment of the undergraduate life intellectually and, 
in the best sense, socially. The object of the new 
course, it will be remembered, is to permit students of 
ability to pursue concentrated studies in the field of 
their choice, at the same time requiring them all, what- 
ever their specialty, to meet each week for the dis- 
cussion of great books and authors that illuminate the 
history of civilization. The plan is to build up in the 
College a somewhat homogenous group whose com- 
mon interest at least shall be in what used to be called 
the field of culture or of the humanities. On the Tues- 
day evenings when this group has met since the be- 
ginning of the term, the teachers present and the 
students themselves have been encouraged, perhaps 
pleasantly surprised, by the very genuine interest dis- 
covered in such supposedly obsolete authors as Homer, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, etc. It may remain for 
Columbia College to achieve in our day the unexpected 
miracle—that is to produce a series of graduates who 
have made the acquaintance with the best that has been 
said and thought in the world. 


Honors Course 
Progresses 


Gabriel Engel of the Class of 1917, Columbia College, 
is to open his New York season this year on October 
30, at Aeolian Hall, as the News has 
observed from certain attractive post- 
ers about the city. The alumni will 


A Columbia 
Artist 


remember Mr. Engel as the brilliant young violinist | 


who made his formal appearance before the public last 
vear, and who generously entertained us on one occa- 
sion at the Columbia University Club. 

It is the reproach of institutions of learning in our 
country that they have not as yet given much support 
to the fine arts. Theoretically, we college men approve 
of the arts—as 1f they needed our approval!—but few 
colleges or universities, if any, make a persistent at- 
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tempt to encourage the production of art, or even tO 
spread appreciation of it. A statement so broad will 
doubtless be resented by many individuals who happily 
managed in their college course to pick up some love 
of art which enriched their lives afterward. But for 
the most part the statement remains true. At Columbia 
we have perhaps an unusual opportunity to improve 
this attitude, at least so far as our own university is 
concerned, for each year there pass through the Col- 
lege, the School of Architecture, the Department of 
Music, and the Department of Fine Arts at Teachers 
College, a host of young people, many of whom are 
likely even without our help, to be important contribu- 
tors to the growing store of beauty in our country. 


We suggest this little sermon using Mr. Engel as a 
text. For college men in recent generations his play- 
ing is a singularly happy memory. We enjoyed it 
on countless occasions when he was an undergraduate, 
and it would seem natural—we hope it may prove so— 
that the alumni should be proud of a fellow graduate 
who, though still young, is reckoned among the prob- 
able giants in the American music of tomorrow. His 
appearances in this ctty are marked by the attendance 
of leading musicians and of professional musical stu- 
dents. We wish his audience might be distinguished 
also by the presence of Columbia men. In the deeper 
things of art, he feels that Columbia contributed 
largely to his preparation. It would be strange if we 
were not proud of this product of Alma Mater. 


The recent discussion at the University of Penn- 
sylvania over the so-called “degree rule" of deter- 
mining eligibility in intercollegiate 
contests of students in that Uni- 
versity, who are graduates of other 
institutions, has aroused wide comment in athletic cir- 
cles. The action of the University Council on Ath- 
letics at the Quaker institution, as a result of the dis- 
cussion, was as follows: 


The “Degree Rule” 
in Athletics 


(1) No student shall represent one or more Univer- 
sities or Colleges of the “Carnegie List" in intercol- 
legiate athletics for more than three years. 
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(2) In arranging a game or schedule of games with 
another institution having the "Degree Rule" or the 
"College Rule," or whose rules in any other particular 
differ from our own, the University Council on 
Athletics shall have power by a majority vote, if ap- 
proved by the Provost, to determine the eligibility of 
players representing Pennsylvania on any team, with 
due regard to the eligibility rules of such other institu- 
tion. 


By adopting this rule, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania declares eligible for Pennsylvania teams any 
student at that University who has a degree from an- 
other institution, but, we infer, a player holding a 
degree will not participate in any contest with a team 
representing an institution which does not allow hold- 
ers of degrees to represent it in sport. We assume 
also that the tenets of eligibility usually accepted all 
over the country will stand. 


Penn has met this problem, one which every Uni- 
versity must face, in a unique manner. Their solu- 
tion of it is a compromise. As the Pennsylvania 
Gazette points out, the passage of the new rule indi- 
cates a determination to meet opponents “on a basis 
of as near absolute equality as is possible, though not 
to legislate degree holders, as such, out of athletics." 
If Pennsylvania's opponents provide that degree hold- 
ers are not eligible to participate in intercollegiate ath- 
letics, Penn will not play degree holders in-competition 
with that college or university. 

Columbia long ago faced the same problem. "We 
solved it by passing a regulation that any student in 
the University who had a degree from any other in- 
situation was ineligible to represent Columbia in inter- 
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Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the events listed below will 
be held at the Columbia University Club, 4 West 43rd 
Street. Telephone, Vanderbilt 9oo. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 29 
Meeting of the Federation Directors and governing bodies 
of the Alumni Associations and Alumni Clubs to discuss 
matters of general Alumni interest for the Alumni Trus- 

tees’ Report. 8:15 p. m. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 3 


Class ef 1909. Monthly luncheon. Elks Club, 108 West 
43rd Street. 12:30 p. m. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 8 


Association of the Alumni of Columbia College. Annual 
meeting and election of officers. 8:30 p. m. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3 
1917 Engineers. Monthly luncheon. 1:30 p. m. 


October 22, 1920 


collegiate competition. Columbia college men who fin- 
ish their college course and hold the A. B. degree and 
continue their education in one of the professional 
schools of the University are eligible for our 'Varsity 
teams. The rule is uniform for all opponents and 
guarantees that none but Columbia College men will 
ever represent Columbia in intercollegiate competition. 

The theory back of all legislation barring degree 
holders from participation in intercollegiate sport is 
that when a student has advanced to professional 
school standing his studies require more time than he 
can possibly spare for the pursuit of intensive work 
which is necessary for practice in days of modern 
sport. The News has always advocated that the fairest 
eligibility code is one based on scholastic standing sole- 
ly; but athletics at American universities have not yet 
advanced to that stage where this code is welcome. 
We hope it will come some day. In the meantime each 
institution will have to work out the best solution ot 
the problem, basing their regulations on conditions ex- 
isting on their respective campuses. Penn has adopted 
a new method of meeting the situation, and the work- 
ing out of it will form a very interesting chapter in 
American intercollegiate athletics. 


© A feature of the annual football game between Am- 
herst and Columbia is the singing by the occupants of 

the Amherst stands. Last year we re- 
Lord Geoffrey member that a reference to Wesleyan 
amherst called that other opponent of Columbia 
the “singing college of New England.” No doubt 
Wesleyan students and alumni are proud of their vocal 
reputation—but we'll hand the palm to Amherst every 
time. The principal reason for it, we admit, is the stir- 
ring rendition year after year of "Lord Geoffrey Am- 
herst," undoubtedly one of the best college songs ever 
written. The singing of this number is as much a part 
of a Columbia-Amherst game as any stirring occurrence 
on the field of play and anticipated as much. The Ath- 
letic management should include a clause in the con- 
tract for the game, requiring this song as part of the 
program of the day! 

Al of which recalls to mind the fact that Columbia 
does not yet have a good football song and emphasizes 
the dire need for one. The failure of the recent contest 
started by the News to bring out a new singable com- 
position, was a great disappointment, and we hope the 
directors of the Federation will plan to reopen the con- 
test and keep it open until some Columbia man does 
present a song that will approach to some extent in gen- 
eral attractiveness and musical verve the song which 
Amherst men annually bring so delightfully to all of us. 
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Topics for Report from Alumni 
Trustees to Be Discussed 


On Friday evening, October 29, there 
will be held at the Columbia University 
Club the second annual meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Alumni Fed- 
eration and the members of the 
Executive or Governing Committees of 
each of the Alumni Associations and 
Alumni Clubs. This meeting will be 
held to determine those matters of gen- 
eral alumni interest which the alumni 
would like the Alumni Trustees to 
consider in their annual report in May, 
1921. 

Last October was the first time such 
a meeting has been held. Assembling 
at the Columbia University Club on 
Friday, October 23, the representatives 
of the Federation and of the several 
Alumni Associations and Alumni Clubs 
discussed matters which were of pri- 
mary interest to their respective organ- 
izations. These questions were later 
presented to the Alumni Trustees as 
being matters in which the Alumni were 
then primarily interested. Many of 
them were discussed in the report of 
the Alumni Trustees, printed in the 
Alumni News of May 21, 1920. 


The resolutions as finally adopted by 
the Directors at their meeting on March 
31, 1920, now provide that the Direc- 
tors of the Federation and the repre- 
sentatives of the several Alumni 
Asscciations and Local Clubs shall 
meet cach year during the month of Oc- 
tober, "at which conference matters of 
general alumni interest shall be dis- 
cussed in order that those present can 
with authority refer said matters to the 
membership of their respective alumni 
organizations with the purpose in view 
of finding out what the alumni in gen- 
eral would like to have included in the 
annual report from the Alumni Trus- 
tees to the alumni.” These representa- 
tives are then to report back to their 
several organizations and finally send 
to the Executive Secretary of the Fed- 
eration some time before the following 
March a statement of those topics in 
which their organizations are primarily 
interested. These statements are to be 
presented at the joint meeting of the 
Federation Directors and the Alumni 
Trustees, held during the month of 
March. The annual report of the 
Alumni Trustees is later drawn up and 
presented to the Directors of the Fed- 
eration at their May meeting. 


The re- . 
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port is then distributed among the 
Alumni on or before Commencement 
Day of that year. 


Columbia Visited by Delegates to 
Tercentenary of Landing 
of Pilgrims 

The delegates of Great Britain, Ca- 
nada and the Netherlands to the Ter- 
centenary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims and the beginning of self-gov- 
ernment in America were formally 
welcomed to Columbia on October 13. 
During the day they made a tour of the 
University and were entertained at din- 
ner in the evening by members of the 
Columbia faculty. Afterwards they at- 
tended a meeting in their honor in the 
Horace Mann auditorium. Brief ad- 
dresses were made by several] members 
of the delegation, and a poem by Pro- 
fessor Erskine, “Governor Bradford 
Visits Ellis Island,” was presented to 
the visitors. 


Engel, '15, to Present Difficult 
Rybner Concerto 


Gabriel Engel, '15, will give his first 
recital this season at Aeolian Hall on 
Saturday evening, October 30, 1920. 
Engel will introduce to America the 
Concerto in G Minor by Cornelius Ryb- 
ner, the well known Danish composer 
who occupied the Chair of Music at 
Columbia for fifteen years. This con- 
certo was originally intended for the 
great violinist Joachim, whose conserva- 
tive taste found it too radical. One of 
the most difficult pieces of the violin- 
ists art, it will be presented by Engel 
to the American public for the first 
time. 

Columbia Alumni will remember 
Engel especially for his recital on last 
New Year’s Day at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club, where he was warmly ap- 
plauded. He made his debut before 
the American public last year and was 
well received by the musical critics of 
the New York press. 


Coast Artillery Captain Appointed 
to Columbia R. O. T. C. 


Captain William O. Foote, of the 
Coast Artillery Corps, has been detailed 
for duty with the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps at Columbia, and as such 
has been appointed Assistant Professor 
of Military Science and Tactics. He 
will assist Major Allen R. Edwards in 
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the work with the Columbia R. O. T. C. 
During the last few weeks the regis- 
tration in the Columbia R. O. T. C. has 
been greatly increased because of the 
Slater Law of New York State requiring 
military training for boys between the 
ages of sixteen and eighteen. Member- 
ship in the Columbia R. O. T. C. satis- 
fies the requirements of this law and at 
the same time gives the student a chance 
to win his commission in the Reserve 
Corps. Instruction in the course is free 
unless the student desires academic 
credit for it. In that case the regular 
Columbia tuition fee is charged. 


Year’s Program Opens for Institute 
of Arts and Sciences 


The Columbia Institute of Arts and 
Sciences began its eighth year on Octo- 
ber 18, with a lecture commemorating 
the Pilgrim Tercentenary. W. H. P. 
Faunce, President of Brown University, 
addressed the members of the Institute 
on “What Did the Pilgrims Achieve?” 

The Institute program this year in- 
cludes addresses by educators and pub- 
licists of international distinction. These 
include Franklin H. Giddings, John 
Kendrick Bangs, '83, ’85L, John Er- 
skine, 'oo, Dr. Gregory Zilboorg, Secre- 
tary to the Minister of Labor in the 
Kerensky cabinet, and many others who 
will speak on travel, current history, 
art and architecture, literature, philoso- 
phy and the social sciences. Concerts 
and recitals, including some by Mary 
Jordan and Madame Yvette Guilbert, 
are also included in the program. 


Faculty Notes 


Harry T. Costello, formerly lecturer 
in philosophy at Columbia, is now pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. 

John Dewey received in August of 
this year the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws from the Peking Govern- 
ment University. 

Amadeus W. Grabau, who has been 
professor of paleontology and strati- 
graphy at Columbia for eighteen years, 
has accepted a professorship in the 
University of Peking. While in China 
Professor Grabau will do special gov- 
ernmental research work for three years. 


Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, Dean of 
the Graduate Faculties at Columbia, 
was one of the speakers on October 15 
at the exercises held in connection with 
the inauguration of Marion L. Burton 
as president of the University of Michi- 
gan. Dean Woodbridge spoke on “The 
Supply of Adequately Trained Univer- 
sity Teachers.” 
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Columbia 20, Amherst 7 


Concentration being the essence of 
efficiency, Buck O’Neill’s eleven little 
charges of tamed dynamite did a con- 
siderable amount of concentrating in 
the first half of a football match staged 
with Amherst College on South Field 
last Saturday, and when the smoke 
cleared away and the debris removed it 
was discovered that the score stood 20 
to o in favor of the Morningside 
wreckers. 

The last half of the encounter saw 
the bomb-throwers from Massachusetts 
stage a little explosion all their own, in 
which the Columbia stone wall was 
severely blasted, the detonation being 
followed by a “7” chalked up for Am- 
herst. This occurred in the third period 
of the fray, and resulted in O'Neill 
hastening his bomb-squad onto the 
scene to render ineffective any further 
outrages that Amherst may have had 
planned upon the Blue and White 
goal. As a result the visitors scored no 
more, and the gentlemen for the de- 
fense, Canapary and Moszczenski, who 
went in to dampen the Amherst fuses 
suddenly planted a mine under the Bay 
State Collegians, when in the last pe- 
riod they again threatened the Amherst 
line. But the mine was a dud when 
the one forward pass tried by Columbia 
was dropped by Moszczenski over the 
line and penalties did the rest. 

But the players weren't the only ones 
who suffered from the blasting. Be- 
sides presenting to the gaze of the ad- 
miring spectator a smooth working, 
hard tackling, fumbleless football ma- 
chine that was 50 per cent. better than 
the one that beat N. Y. U. two weeks 
ago, Mr. O'Neill had on display a num- 
ber of little individual packages of 
TNT which went off every now and 
then and considerably jolted the Blue 
and White stands off their seats. 


The first indication of a flare-up 
came in the opening quarter. Amherst 
had kicked off to Canapary. After a 


couple of tries at the Bay State line, 
Columbia decided she wasn't interested 
in the ball at that particular time, and 
Thornton punted to Zink. Amherst 
celebrated the advent by making a first 
down and then five more yards, when a 
fumble caused them to punt. Columbia 
was willing to trade kicks and the break 
came when Murnane fumbled the ball 
on the Amherst 20-yard mark. Thorn- 
ton attached the ball for Columbia. It 
was right at this point that O'Neill sent 
down to the powder room for a little 
firecracker called Willard Johnstone 
whom he had loaded up for just that 
sort of an occasion. Quarterback Eccles 
lit the fuse and threw him around left 
end where he blew himself ten yards 
deeper into Amherst country. Then he 
proved himself a repeater by register- 
ing five more around the other wing. 
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Bombardier  Moszczenski, considering 
that his fellow Red had done all that 
might be expected, finished the job by 
smashing through center for the first 
tally of the game. The period ended 
with Amherst nursing the ball in mid- 
field, and O’Neill took Johnstone out to 
load him up for the next burst. 

From the Amherst viewpoint, the sec- 
ond period saw two horrible bomb out- 
rages perpetrated. Scovil, Columbia 


tackle, and Eccles, the Blue and White 
quarterback, who played in the place of 
acccunted 

shook the 


for a detona- 
Morningside 


Harris, each 
tion which 


Photo by International 
WILLET L. ECCLES, '22. 


stands and shattered the Amherst hopes 
beyond repair. 

The Amherst grenadiers busied them- 
selves right at the beginning of the 
period and bombed the Lion aggrega- 
tion from midfield right to their 20- 
yard line, Zink taking the ball 20 yards 
on one try and 10 on another. A for- 
ward grounded, an attempted field 
goal went astray, and Columbia took the 
ball on her 20-yard line. Eccles didn't 
approve of the pigskin being so near the 
Blue and White line and gave it to 
Thornton to boot. The thud of his boot 
against the ball was the signal for the 
whole Columbia team to leave those 
parts and descend upon Zink, who was 
back for the catch. But the ball, a beau- 


After the football games with 
Williams and Swarthmore (Oct. 30 
and Nov. 6) the Alumni Office will 
be open until six o'clock on those 
afternoons. Alumni who may want 
"plant" the 


to sce what sort of a 
Federation has or who may wish to 
make any sort of inquiries about the 
Alumni work will be welcome vis- 
itors. 
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tifully kicked spiral, kept on, threaten- 
ing to pass over his head. Zink ran 
back, made a leap for it, touched it and 
then saw the ball twist out of his fin- 
gers. At this point the Columbia 
wreckers reported in a body, with Sco- 
vil slightly in the lead. With the ball 
bounding free, both Zink and the big 
tackle dove for it, but Scovil got it first, 
rolled over with it and came up onto 
his feet to find his teammates engaged 
in the laudable enterprise of picking off 
possible tacklers. With 30 yards to go, 
Scovil disdained further assistance, set 
off on a mad dash and personally con- 
ducted the ball over the Amherst goal 
while the crowd, some eight thousand of 
them, roared. Canapary kicked his sev- 
enth consecutive goal. 


Somewhere '@uring this dash there 
must have germinated the idea in Ec- 
cles that he would look well doing the 
same thing. However, he said nothing 
about it, probably with the intention of 
presenting it in the form of a little sur- 
prise for the visitors. The ball was put 
into play quietly when Amherst kicked 
to Jack Thornton, who, running behind 
O'Neill's perfectly developed interfer- 
ence, brought the ball to the 30-yard 
line, or what to Eccles constitutes scor- 
ing distance. There was that pleasant 
lull which usually precedes a large 
noise, as Eccles gave the signals for the 
first play. The ball was snapped to 
Canapary who turned it over dutifully 
to Eccles on a reverse play, after which 
the fireworks started. The lank quar- 
terback, skirting left end and running 
with his long lope which seems to eat 
up mileage, set off for the Bay State 
goal. His interference was perfect, and 
he gained some twenty yards before the 
secondary defence began to force him 
out toward the side lines. 


Just as everyone expected to see the 
Blue and White player driven out of 
bounds, he turned sharply to the right, 
personally attended to two  tacklers, 
evading them with a twist and a straight 
arm, saw Canapary and Modarelli re- 
move the last of the defence from in 
front of him, and set out at a full gallop 
to cover the remaining distance. A few 


feet behind him raced an Amherst 
tackler striving vainly to get close 
enough to bring him down. The two 


men ran absolutely even, Eccles main- 
taining just that psychological distance 
which kept the Amherst man from mak- 
ing the tackle. Nearing the goal both 
men began to tire, and it was a ques- 
tion as to who would last. But Eccles's 
long legs were doing the work, and just 
as the Amherst man made his dive he 
threw himself forward and over the 
goal line with his opponent clinging to 
him, for the last Columbia touchdown. 
Canapary missed his first goal, the ball 
striking the South post above the bar, 
The period ended soon after. 

The Amherst bomb-scare presented it- 
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self in this period, with the men from 
Massachusetts playing a sterling brand 
of football, actually outplaying the 
Morningside dynamiters and scoring a 
well-earned touchdown. 


Cclumbia, beginning a kicking game, 
returned the ball to Amherst after the 
kickoff, and the Purple started her first 
attack. Card gained Io yards through 
the line, and Zink exploded an aerial 
torpedo when he threw a pass to Card 
for a 30-yard gain to Columbia's 20- 
yard mark, where the ball was lost on 
downs. Thornton booted the ball to 
midfield. and Amherst began operations 
all over again, Zink and Card carrying 
the ball until it came to rest for the sec- 
ond time on the 20-yard line. Here it 
again threatened to change hands as the 
Lion held, and Zink dropped back as 
though: to attempt a field goal. It 
caught the Columbia line off guard. 
Brisk, taking the ball on a short pass, 
cut through right tackle and in a beau- 
tiful piece of open field running eluded 
five successive tacklers and scored his 
touchdown. Zink kicked the goal. 


The final period saw O'Neill, with a 
healthy respect for the Amherst blasts, 
remove his substitutes and send in his 
high-power charges to finish out the job. 
Near the end of the quarter Forsyth, 
who was one of the outstanding stars of 
the game at end, fell on a kicked ball 
which Zink permitted. to brush up 
against him, and gave the ball to Col- 
umbia in the scoring zone. The Colum- 
bia attack brought the ball to the Purple 
s-vard mark, where they held. A for- 
ward pays, Eccles to Moszczenski, who 
went over the line, just failed. Col- 
umbia might have scored without at- 
tempting the pass, but two penalties 
ruined her chances. With the ball in 
her possession, Amherst rushed it to 
the 30-yard line, and then got rid of it 
by bootirtg to Columbia's 25-yard chalk, 
where the fray ended. There will be 
no investigations. P. W. G. 


The summary : 


Columbia (20). Amherst (7). 


Pulleyn 3 017 ds vu Davidson 
Modarelli ....... E 0 Clapp 
Hines 797 |S Care re Clark 
Johnson ;.......... CSRs Palmer 
Calloway ....... Ress Worcester 
Scovil ........... ۰9 Roberts 
Forsyth .........R. E........ Williams 
ECE eere sii هو از‎ i Zink 
Canapary ...... L. H. B Brisk 
Thornton ...... RRBs Card 
Moszczenski "qu. REM Murnane 
Score by periods: 
Columbia یمم‎ 7 13 0 0—20 
Amherst مر‎ sateen 0 0 7 0—7 
Touchdowns — Moszczenski, Scovil, 


Eccles, Brisk. Goals from touchdowns 
—Canapary (2), Zink. 
Substitutions—Columbia: Kienninger 
for Johnson, Johnstone for Canapary. 
Canapary for Johnstone, Habenicht for 
Canapary, Johnstone for Thornton, 
Burtt for Johnstone, Thornton for 
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Burtt, Burtt for Thornton, Riley for 
Burtt, Anderson for Riley, Burtt for 
Moszczenski, Moszczenski for Burtt. 
Amherst: Leete for Clark, Clark for 
Leete, Wing for Williams, Jillson for 
Zink, Elliott for Murnane. 

Referee—J. E. Keegan, Pittsfield. 
Umpire—J. C. Hennessy, Brown. Lines- 
man—A. W. Risley, Colgate. Time of 
periods—12 minutes. 


Varsity "C" Club News 


Arrangements have been made with 
the Athletic Association so that Alumni 
who are members of both the 'Varsity 
"C" Club and the Athletic Association 
can obtain seats in a special section of 
the stands at the football games with 
Williams and Swarthmore this season. 
It is also probable that the same ar- 
rangement will be made for the game 
with Penn, but definite details cannot 
yet be announced. In order to obtain 
seats in this section, it will be necessary 
for Alumni to make their reservations 
with the Athletic Association by the 
Monday preceding the game. In other 
words, reservations for the Swarthmore 
game must be received by Robert W. 
Watt, '16, the Graduate Manager of 
Athletics, by Monday, October 25. Res- 
ervations for the Williams game must 
be received by November I. 

Another innovation of this year’s 
football season is the use of sideline 
benches, reserved for those members of 
the 'Varsity "C" Club who in past years 
obtained their "C" in football. At prac- 
tically every game this fall the sideline 
benches have been well filled with 'Var- 
sity "C" Club men of all generations, 
who at one time wore the moleskin of 
the Blue and White. 


Possibility of Special Train to the 
Columbia-Cornell Game Discussed 


For several days the Student Board at 
Columbia has been actively engaged in 
determining whether or not there is 
enough support on the campus to en- 
gage a special train for Columbia root- 
ers to the Cornell-Columbia football 
game at Ithaca on November 13. 


Under the chairmanship of Lawrence 
R. Condon, '22, the Student Board has 
worked out the details of the plan and 
has presented it to the undergraduate 
body. If a special train can be engaged 
for the trip, it will leave the Pennsyl- 
vania Station in New York City about 
half-past nine on Friday night, reaching 
Ithaca the following morning. This will 
give the visitors a chance to see the 
Cornell campus before the game. On 
the return trip the train will leave Ith- 
aca about eleven o'clock on Saturday 
night, reaching New York on Sunday 
morning. Exclusive of food and inci- 
dentals, the round trip will cost approxi- 
mately $25. This covers all transporta- 
tion charges and the admission fee to 
the game itself. 


To date, the most important part of 
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the whole program is an “If.” It will 
be impossible to run a special train to 
Ithaca unless at least 125 passengers— 
students and Alumni—are secured. In 
order to determine the attitude of the 
student body on the campus, a coupon 
has appeared in Spectator for the past 
few days, giving those interested an 
opportunity to indicate their plans. At 
the time of going to press, 50 students 
had signed these slips. At the bottom 
of this page will be found a blank for 
the use of Alumni. Those who are in- 
terested should sign it and forward it 
at once to the Managing Editor, Colum- 
bia Alumni News, 311 East Hall, Co- 
lumbia University. By doing so, an 
Alumnus is not bound in any way to go 
to Ithaca. He is merely indicating that 
the possibilities are very strong of his 
being a passenger on the Columbia Spe- 
cial. 

A special section of the stands will be 
reserved for the Blue and White rooters 
at the game with Cornell, and the Ath- 
letic Association is working hard to 
get a large Columbia delegation there. 
T. Ludlow Chrystie, '92, President of 
the 'Varsity "C" Club, has advised the 
News that his organization is thoroughly 
in sympathy with the movement and 
will be well represented on the trip. 


The most important thing to do now 
is to tear off the blank on this page and 
forward it to the Alumni News Office 
by return mail. The exact details of 
the trip will be announced later, but 
they cannot be determined until some 
idea is obtained as te the number of 
Columbia men who are interested in 
the project. 


Managing Editor, 
Columbia Alumni News, 
311 East Hall, 


Columbia University, N. Y. 


1 am a “possibility” for the pro- 


posed trip to the Columbia-Cornell 
football 


Please send me details when they are 


game on Nov. I3, I920. 


finally arranged. 


'J1Mines—S. A. Goldschmidt has no- 
tified the News that he should now be 


addressed at 572 Madison Avenue, 
New York. His former address was 
Thirty-nine West Seventy-third 
Street. 


'aiP.&S. — W. Gilman Thompson 
has moved his office to 142 East Six- 
ty-second Street, New York City. 6 


was formerly at Sixty-one West 
Forty-ninth Street, New York. 
82, '84Ph.D. — President 5 


address to the students of Columbia 
College, “Six Tests of an Educated 
Man,” appeared in the October 8 is- 
sue of the News and has been re- 
ceived with much interest. The News 
is daily receiving requests for extra 
copies of this number. 

'83]1.—Edward W. Ditmars of Kings 
County is a meniber of the State Box- 
ing Commission, created under the 
Walker law. Ditmars is also chair- 
man of the Entertainment Committee 
of the Crescent Athletic Club of 
Brooklyn. He is in business at 2 
Broadway, New York City. 


'86Mines—Wilton G. Berry's ad- 
dress is 316 West Eighty-fourth 
Street, New York City. It was for- 
merly 200 Claremont Avenue. 


'88— Walter L. Bogert should now 
be addressed at 25 Clarement Avenue, 
New York City. 


'88L—Gordon Woodbury has been 
appointed by President Wilson as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
Woodbury is a graduate of Harvard 
as well as of the Columbia Law 
School. He has been very active in 
politics and has always had a deep in- 
terest in naval affairs.  Woodbury's 
address is Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire. 


'89, '93Ph.D.—George Clinton Dins- 
more Odell, Head of the English De- 
partment of Columbia College and 
Chairman of the University’s Com- 
mittee on Undergraduate English, 
was recently the subject of an article 
in the New York Evening Sun on the 
Columbia freshman’s ability to handle 
English. He said that Columbia 
freshman do not "murder" English as 
was recently reported in the public 
press concerning the freshmen at 
Harvard. 


'g4Mines— Marston T. Bogert‏ ,0و" 
was this summer nominated a Tariff‏ 
Commissioner by President Wilson‏ 
but declined owing to the brevity of‏ 
the term, the uncertainty of the Sen-‏ 
ate confirming the nomination. and‏ 
doubt of the support of Congress.‏ 
Bogert is Professor of Chemistry at‏ 
Columbia.‏ 

'ga—Everett Pepperell Smith, Rec- 


tor oí St. Mary's Church, Portsmouth, 
Rhode Island, otficiated at the mar- 
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riage of Miss Elizabeth Ludlow 
Chrystie, daughter of T. Ludlow 
Chrystie, ’92, recently elected Alumni 
Trustee, to Mr. Ralph Manny, on Oc- 
tober 9, at Rye, New York. 


Mines—H. K. Masters has noti-‏ هو" 
fied the News that he should be ad-‏ 
dressed at 1125 Lexington Avenue,‏ 
New York City.‏ 

’95S, 'g8Ph.D.—John A. Mathews 
should be addressed at  "Bellefield 
Dwellings," Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
instead of at Belletield, Pennsylvania, 
as appeared recently in the News. 
Mathews is first vice-president and 
director of the Crucible Steel Com- 
pany of America, Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

'g8S— H. B. Machen has advised the 
News that he should now be ad- 
dressed at 202 Riverside Drive, New 
York City, instead of at the Univer- 
sity Club, Washington, D. C. 


'g8Phar. — H. C. Jorgenson should 
now be addressed at Fort Baker, 
California. His former address was 
the Hospital, Fort Douglas, Utah. 


'g8S—George C. Saunders has en- 
tered into partnership with Mr. A. G. 
Harkins and Mr. J. Chandler Smith, 
who for several years were in charge 
of the Baltimore sales office of the 
Carnegie Steel Company. The new 
firm is The Maryland Steel Products 


Company, Calvert Building, Balti- 
more, Maryland. Saunders was for- 
merly with Dietrich Brothers, 
Baltimore, Maryland, as structural 
and concrete engineer. 

'g8L—lIarlan F. Stone, Dean of 


the Law School and a member of the 
hrm of Satterlee, Canfield and Stone, 


Attorneys and Counsellors at Law,. 


announces the removal of their offices 
from Forty-nine Wall Street to the 
Lords Court Building, Twenty-seven 
William Street, New York. 

'98P.&S. — Abraham L. Wolbarst 
has moved to 792 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. llis former address 
was II3 East Nineteenth Street. 

'g9—llenry C. Staunton, of Eigh- 
teen Conklin Avenue, Binghamton, 
New York, has been appointed Chair- 
man of the Commission on Parochial 
Instruction for the Diocese of Cen- 
tral New York. 

'oo— Gordon Parker has advised the 
News that he may now be addressed 
at 1401 Wood Avenue, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, instead of 3 
Wood Avenue in that city. 

"02, 'ozPh.D.—George H. Danton's 
address is 430 West 118th Street. New 
York. He may also be reached at 
the Columbia University Club about 
noon time every Monday. 

'o2L—R. C. Leffingwell has notified 
the News that he should uow be ad- 
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dressed at Forty-three Fast Sixty- 
seventh Street, New York. 


'oe2S—Lothair S. Kohnstamm has 
۱۱۵0۱۱۱64 the News that he is living at 
Forty-four West Seventy-seventh 
Street, New York City, instead oi 
133 East Seventy-first Street. 


'o3—Raymond C. Knox, Chaplain oí 
St. Paul's Chapel at Columbia, is to 
preach the sermon at Phillips And- 
over Academy at Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, on October 31. 


'o4P.&S.—Robert A. Adams’s mar- 
riage a year ago to Miss Elfreda 
Leicht of Whitestone, New York, has 
just been announced. Adams is an 
associate physician of the Flushing 
(Long Island) Hospital. His ofħce is 
located at 92 North Eighth Avenue, 
Whitestone, New York. 

’04— Nicholas W. Muller should 
now be addressed at 124 East Twen- 
ty-eighth Street, New York City, in- 


stead of 411 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 1. 
,هن"‎ 07L—Henry D. Bulkely has 


opened an office for the practice ot 
law in association with the firm of 
Hardin and Hess, at Fifty Pine 
Street, New York City. 
’05P.&S.—Charles S. Hint is now 
living at Forty-one Robertson Road, 
Lynbrook, Long Island, New York. 


'o6S— Chester Lichtenberg has noti- 
fied the News that he should be ad- 
dressed at 136 Waverly Place, Sche- 
nectady, New York, instead of at 137 
Park Avenue of the same place. 


"06, 'o8I.— The engagement oí Wil- 
liam Montague Geer, Jr., and Miss 
Edith Jaffray Farr was announced in 
September. Geer 1s a member of the 
law firm of Everett, Clarke and Bene- 
dict. During the war he was a lieu- 
tenant in the Fifteenth Field = Artil- 
lery, Second Division, serving over- 
seas. i 


'07—H. T. Aplington, Major of 
Cavalry, U. S. A., is now stationed at 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, instead 
of with Adjutant-General, Washing- 
ton, I). C. 


'07—Eddie Collins is still playing 
baseball and, though past the axe 
when most Big League players are 
through, is still looked upon as the 
backbone of the White Sox infield. 
Collins began his major league career 
in I906. | 

'o8—Charles J. Walsh was married 
to Miss May Madeleine Cushing on 
July 28, at Brooklyn, New York. He 
may be addressed at 498 Thirteenth 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


'o8, 'roL —Ira Skutch's engagement 
to Ethel F. Wormser has recently 
been announced. Skutch served asa 
Lieutenant of Artillery in the A. E.F. 


ee) 
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His address is 998 Sterling Place, 
Brooklyn, N. York. 


'o8— William G. Brady, Jr., has re- 
cently returned to his home, Thirty- 
one East Forty-ninth Street, New 
York City, after an extended trip 
through South America. His busi- 
ness address is National City Bank, 
55 Wall Street, New York City. 


'og— Louis J. San is now at Forty- 
six Kilburn Road, Garden City, Long 
Island, New York, instead of Three 
West Ninety-second Street, New 
York City. 


'og—]ohn J. Mangan was married 
on August 6, 1919, to Helen Louise 
McDonnell of  Stubenville, Ohno, 
whom he had met while she was 
in the same sector as himself in 
France. Mangan served actively 
through the entire war*period, start- 
ing as a Second Lieutenant in the 
69th Infantry on the Mexican Border 
and ending as Headquarters Com- 
mandant in the Second Army under 
Lieutenant-General Bullard and with 
the 165th Infantry in the Army of 
Occupation at Coblenz. Out of “cits” 
for the first time in three years, he 
commenced work with W. R. Grace 
and Company on June 1, 1919. Just 
about a year ago he was sent by them 
to join the forces of their technical 
subsidiary, the International Machin- 
ery Company at Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tine. His address now is care of the 
Machinery Company, 
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Calle Peru, 535, 
gentine. 


'i08— David S. Herzog should be 
addressed at 808 West End Avenue, 
New York, instead of 314 West Nine- 
ty-ninth Street. 


105-۳6۲۲۷ N. Moore has become 
associated with Parker C. MclIlhiney, 
’92Mines, for the practice of indus- 
trial engineering and chemistry. 
Moore was formerly with C. P. Perin 
and S. M. Marshall, consulting engi- 
neers, of New York City. Mcllhiney 
and Moore should be addressed at 
Fifty East Forty-first Street, New 
York. 

'o0F.A.— Howard Dwight Smith in 
his capacity as designer to the Uni- 
versity Architect of Ohio State 
University, designed the Ohio Stadi- 
um. This stadium is to be the feature 
of the November issue of the Archi- 
tectural Record. That publication 
will contain illustrations and an 8,000- 
word article on the stadium. The 
problem of the architectural develop- 
ment of the campus of Ohio State is 
a big one and considered by many as 
the most interesting of its kind in the 


Buenos Aires, Ar- 


middle west. Smith's address is 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

"UI, '13—Arnold Moses Schmidt 


may now be addressed at 195 Hicks 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. He was 
formerly at 556 McDonough Street, 
Brooklyn, New York.: Schmidt ts in 
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business at 215 Montague Street, 
Brooklyn, where he is an attorney 
and counsellor at law. 


'31—Samuel M. Strasburger may 
be reached at Seventy-one West 
Thirty-fifth Street, New York, instead 
of at Fifty-five Liberty Street of that 
city. 

'y1—Max Brownell is now Assist- 
ant to the President of the C. E. Ising 
Corporation, in New York City. 
Brownell is living at sor West 123rd 
Street, New York. 


*11—Winifred W. Ziegler is now 
Dean of St. John's Cathedral, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, and may be 
addressed at 217 South Fourth Street 
of that place. On July 2r last he be- 
came the proud father bf two young 
Zieglers. 

"11, '17Ph.D. — Dixon Ryan Fox, 
Professor of History in Columbia Col- 
lege, read a paper on "The Calvinist 
Mind in America," at the annual 
meeting of the New York State His- 
torical Association at Bear Mountain 
on October 7. 


"1 15 — Nathan R. Levy should now 
be addressed at P. O. Box 419, Ce- 
darhurst, Long Island, instead of 98 
Morningside Avenue, New York 
City. 


'128—James I. Moore, Jr., who was 
formerly at Brigham Canyon, Utah, 
may now be reached at Holtville, 
California. 
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"12, '16S—Eugene H. Paddock is 
working on the development of water 
power properties and the installation 
of hydro-electric machines for the 
H. W. Taylor Company of 154 Nas- 
sau Street, New York City.. At pres- 
ent Paddock is spending most of his 
time in New England on this work 
but may be addressed at 149 West 
Seventy-second Street, New York. 


'138—Jay Lee Smith should now be 
addressed at Glenacres Ranch, Capel- 
la, Mendocino County, California. 

"13S—H. Burgi, Jr, is with the 
Power Department of the Cumber- 
land County Power and Light Com- 
pany, Portland, Maine. 

'138— Alben, W. Bissell may be ad- 
dressed at 119 West Pitkin Street, Pu- 
eblo, Colorado. He was formerly at 
Seventeen Block “S” of that same city. 


'14, '15F. À.— Fred A. Beidleman has 
been appointed instructor of music 
(violin) in the School of Music, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and may be ad- 
dressed at Smith Memorial Hall, 
University of Illinois. His home ad- 
dress is at 209 Washington Boulevard, 
Urbana, Illinois. Beidleman formerly 
lived at 530 West 124th Street, New 
York City. 

’14S— Milton See, Jr, is now at 
Weltevreden, Java, Netherlands ìn- 
dies, with the Standard Oil Company. 
See was in the service in France for 
seventeen months as a First Lieuten- 
ant in the Coast Artillery and was 
assigned for a time to the Third Brit- 
ish Army and later to the French 
Army in the Argonne Forest. 


1۸], — Kenneth F. Clark and Miss 
Elizabeth. Marshall, daughter of for- 
mer Senator Henry Marshall, were 
married on October 12 at Cambridge, 
New Ycrk. During the war Clark 
was an officer in the navy. The bride 
also served overseas. 


'I4Ph.D.— Robert P. Calvert is di- 
rector of the Delta Laboratory of the 
Du Pont Company and is engaged in 
chemical research. His address is 
Delta Laboratory, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company, Arlington, 
New Jersey. 

'14Ph.D.— Percy E. Davidson is as- 
sociate Professor of Education at Le- 
land Stanford University, California. 


"u4S— Albert C. Nolte has opened 
offices at 165 Broadway, New York, 
where he will continue the practice of 
law in United States and Foreign 
Patents and Trade Marks. Nolte was 
formerly with the Patent Department 
of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. His home address 1s 
531 West 124th Street, New York 
City. 


'15— Alfred J. Derbyshire was mar-- 


ried on June 30 to Miss Ruth Barnes 
Ansley of Abbeville, Georgia. After 


spending their honeymoon in the 
western Carolina mountains, the 
couple settled at Abbeville, South 
Carolina, where Derbyshire is the 


minister of Trinity Episcopal Church. 


He also has charge of St. Stephens 
Episcopal Church at Willington, 
South Carolina. During the past two 
years Derbyshire was a Master in the 
Choir School of St. John’s Cathedral, 
New York City. 

"159-۸۳۳۱۲ M. East should now be 
addressed at 230 Columbia Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. He was 
formerly at 146 Central Avenue, 
White Plains, New York. 

"15, '17S—Alfred Haldenstein is 
with the National Gum and Mica 
Company and is living in Chicago. 
His address is 7223 Euclid Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

'c15—]. Earle Brown is a member 
of the firm of Thomas and Brown, 
consulting geologists. He is located 
at San Antonio, Texas. 


'rg— Raymond L. Noonan, wno was 
formerly addressed at 102 Uaklaud 
Street, Brooklyn, should now be 
reached at Babylon, Long Island, 
New York. 

'15— Kenneth Smith has notined the 
News that he may now be addressed 
at 1106 Summit Ave., Seattle, Wash- 
ington, instead of Hotel Sorrento, 
Seattle, Washington. 

’15S—H. J. Buncke is in the en- 
gineering department of the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company, Limited, 
of Iroquois Falls, Ontario. 

'15S, ’r15A.M.—Wilford L. Stork has 
resigned his position of toundry su- 
perintendent of the Detroit Valve and 
Fittings Co., Wyandotte, Michigan, 
to accept the position of works man- 
ager of McCord & Company West 
Pullman, Illinois. This firm makes 
gray iron automobile cylinders, steel, 
truck and railroad castings. 


15F.A.—L. M. Giroux has notified 
the News that he may now be ad- 
dressed at 165 Boulevard, Pelham, 
New York. His former address was 
46 Ft. Washington Avenue, New 
York City. 

'15—Herbert W. Rogers is teach- 
ing psychology at Yale University. 
His address is Box 1107, Yale Station, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


"15—Harold K. Chadwick, Assist- 
ant to the Director of Admissions of 
Columbia College, has announced the 
birth of a son, Martin Mabee, on Oc- 
tober 1o. This is Chadwick's second 
son. Chadwick is living at 3156 Hill 
Avenue, New York City. 

"15— George Smith, who helped 
pitch Bobby Watt’s 916 baseball 
team to the championship of the In- 
tercollegiate League, is still pitching 
fine baseball. On October 3 his twirl- 
ing won the final game for Philadel- 
phia at the Polo Grounds, against the 
New York Giants. Smith may be ad- 
dressed at Forty-eight Gold Street, 
Port Chester, N. Y. 

*15S—Walter F. Kraus, Lieutenant 
in the Air Service, is now stationed at 
March Field, California. He should 


be addressed as Lieutenant W. F. 


Kraus, A. S. A., March Field, Cali- 
fornia. 

'16— The engagement ot Clift Corn- 
wall and Miss Elizabeth Huber of 
Portland, Oregon, has recently been 
announced. During the war Corn- 
wall served as a Captain of Engineers 
with the First Division. His address 
is Short Hills, New Jersey. 

'16P.&S.—Charles Terry Butler was 
married on October 12 to Miss Dor- 
othy Powell Black, of New York. 
Mrs. Butler was graduated last June 
from Wellesley College. Butler is a 
Princeton graduate of the class of 
1912. 

165-۷ L. Jones may now be ad- 
dressed at 58 Avon Street, New Ila- 
ven, Connecticut. 

'16— Charles S. Bartow, Jr. and 
Miss Madge ‘Lesher were married on 
October 16 in New York City. Dur- 
ing the war Bartow was in the navy. 
and for thirteen months did convoy 
duty. He was later transferred to the 
mine sweeping division, where he re- 
mained for seven months. Bartow 1s 
with Corner Bros. & Company, 1 
State Street, New York City. 

'16T1.—Richard L. Davisson is with 
che firm of White and Case, 14 Wall 
Street, New York City. His home is 
at Glen Cove, Long Island. 

6P.&S.—Claudius T. Murchison 
has announced the birth on June 2r, 
1920, of Cameron and Nancy Croon 
Murchison. Murchison, who 1s As- 
sistant Professor of Economics at the 
New York University School of Com- 
merce, is living at 432 West 116th 
Strcet, New York City. 

'y6—Alíred W. Treen has officially 
joined the staff of the clergy oí All 
Saints’ Church, Ashmont, Massachu- 
setts. Treen has been rector of St. 
Alban’s Church in Superior, Wiscon- 
sin, but had to resign his charge aud 
come east on account of 111 health. 


'16— Kimball C. Atwood, Jr., until 
recently a Lieutenant in the United 
States Navy, was married to Miss 
Evelyn Girdner in New York City in 
early July. Since his discharge from 
the navy Atwood has been practicing 
law in New York. He may be ad- 
dressed at 316 West 108th Street, New 
York City. 

'16A.M.—Frederick. D. Newell has 
been appointed assistant secretary of 
the New York City Society oi the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with 
offices at rso Fifth Avenue. Newell 
is a graduate of Wesleyan College 
and Union Theological Seminary. 


'16A4.M.—Clyde ©. Fisher has been 
appointed associate professor of eco- 
nomics and social science at Wesleyan 
University for the vear 1920-1921. 
Fisher received his A.B. from Trinity 
College, Durham, North Carolina, and 
his Ph.D. from Cornell. At present 
he is assistant professor of economics 
at Clark College, and should be ad- 
dressed at Clark Universitv, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. 
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'16S—The News has recently been 
advised of the marriage of Martin 
Block to Miss Blumberg of Detroit. 
The couple expect to live at 317 Mon- 
teray Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


'16S—A1l communications to Louis 
A. Scholl, Jr., should be sent to 6204 
St. Marie Street, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, instead of to Box 362, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

'17S—Robert Colston has advised 
the News that he has been temporari- 
ly transferred to the Philadelphia 
office of the Griscom-Russell Com- 
pany and should be addressed at 1636 
Land Title Building, Philadelphia. 
Colston formerly lived at 288 West 
Ninety-second Street, New York. 


"17P.&S.—W. B. Farnum is practic- 
ing medicine at 42 West Seventy-first 
Street. His home address is 150 East 
Isoth Street, New York. 

’17J—James W. Danahy is a re- 
porter and a member of the editing 
staff of the New York American. He 
is living at Richmond Court, 3915 
Broadway, New York City. 

'17Ph.D.—Sheldon E. Davis is pres- 
ident of the State Normal College at 
Dillon, Mentana. He is living at 506 
South Dakota Street of that city. 
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'17P.&S.—Parke J. White is a physi- 
cian with offices at 5870 Bartmer Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


'17—Douglas H. Allen is now asso- 
ciated with the firm of Pyne, Kendall 
and Hollister in the investment secur- 
ities business at 20 Exchange Place, 
New York City. 


'17P.&S.—Randolph West and Miss 
Emily Hutchinson Lee were married 
in New York City on September 2. 
West graduated from Princeton be- 
fore coming to Columbia. He is at 
present resident physician of the Pres- 
byterian Hospital. Dr. and Mrs. Lee 
will live at 69 East Ninety-third 
Street, New York City. 


17—Henry T. Kilburn is selling 
turbines for Sperry and Company, of 
New York City. Kilburn is living at 
312 West Eighty-eighth Street. 

*17J—Merryle S. Rukeyser has been 
appointed financial editor of the New 
York Tribune. His address is 63 
Hamilton Terrace, New York. 


'17—J. B. Baldwin has been appoint- 
ed an instructor in English at Dart- 
mouth College and will take up his 
duties this fall. Baldwin is the third 
member of the Dartmouth Faculty 
who took his A.B. degree at Colum- 
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bia College. His address is at the 
Alumni Club, Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire. 


'18— Fletcher G. Illman should now 
be addressed at 423 West r20th Street, 
New York. He was formerly living 
at 528 Riverside Drive, New York. 

'18—George B. Greenough spent 
the past summer in the office of Bur- 
lingham, Vieder, Masten and Fearey, 
as an understudy of the managing 
clerk. Greenough has still another 
year of study before he will receive 
ris law degree from Columbia with 
the class of 192r. 

'18— Edgar L. Berkowitz is Vice- 
President of the Waxide Paper Com- 
pany, manufacturers and printers of 
wax paper at 20th, Tracy and Berko- 
witz Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


'18—]erome Bijur is now a travel- 
ing salesman with the Van Raalte 
Company. He may be reached at 840 
West End Avenue, New York City. 


'18—William Thomas Criswell, Jr., 
was married on July 12 to Miss 
Sophie Dorothy Bingham of Rich- 


mond Hill, Long Island. During his 
years in College Criswell was a mem- 
ber of both the freshmen and 'varsity 
baseball squads. 


At Pinehurst, where golfers from 
all over the country gather for 
winter and spring tournaments, it 
is Fatima that holds each season's 
record as the largest-selling 
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'62—Charles Sigourney Knox, on 
August 16, at Concord, New Hamp- 
shire. Age 77 years. Prof. Knox was 
the oldest master at St. Paul's School, 
Concord, New Hampshire. He was a 
member of the Columbia University 
and the University Clubs. 


'6sL— Thornton Mills Hinkle, on 
September 17, in Wernersville, Penn- 
Sylvania. Age 8o years. At the time 
of his death, he was a trustee and 
treasurer of the Cincinnati Law Lib- 
rary Association, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Previous to that time he had served 
as professor and later as president of 
the Pulte Medical College, in Ohio. 


'6sP&S—James Buckley Tweedle, 
health officer of Carbon County, 
Pennsylvania, and also local surgeon 
of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, on 
May 21. Age 83 years. During the 
Civil War, Tweedle was surgeon in 
the United States Volunteers. 


'67L—John Hervey Stitt, member 


of the law firm of Stitt and Philip, on 


October 10, at his home, 67 Decatur 


Street, Brooklyn, New York. Age 74 
years. 


'68P.&S.—Stephen. Van W. Stout 
on September 7. 1920, at the Memorial 
Hospital, New York City. Aged 74 
years. Stout was County Physician 
of Hudson from 1873 to 1876. and a 
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member of the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture in 1893. 


’82L—Charles P. Cowles, on Sep- 
tember 14, 1920, at his home in Rye, 
New York, as a result of injuries re- 
ceived in an automobile acident two 
years ago. He was born in New York 
sixty-one years ago and kad lived in 
Rye for fifty years. He was an officer 
of the Pejepscot Paper Company and 
had established tree nurseries in 
Cookshire, Province of Queens, and 
at the great Salmon River, New 
Brunswick, Canada. Cowles practiced 
law until ۲911, He was a member of 
the American Yacht and Apawamis 
Clubs in Rye and an elder of the Rye 
Presbyterian Church. 


'9g6P.&S.—Albert E. Koonz, on Sep- 
tember 8, 1920, at St. Luke's Hospi- 
tal, New York City. Aged 52 years. 
Koonz lived at 404 West 115th Street, 
New York. 


’99, 'orL—Prescott A. Sherer, on 
August II, 1920, in New York City. 
Aged 40 years. 


'o2P.&S.— Charles K. Roys, on Sep- 
tember 23, at Rochester, Minnesota. 
Age 45 years. Roys, a graduate of 
Princeton in the class of ’97, sailed 
for China on October 1, 1904, under 
assignment to the Shantung Mission 
of the Presbyterian Church. He was 
in charge of important medical work 
at the Wei-hsien Station until 1915, 
when his expert knowledge and ex- 
perience as a surgeon led to his ap- 
pointment to the great Union Medical 
College at Tsinan-fu. Attacked by a 
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tumor of the brain, he returned to 
America for treatment by brain spe- 
cialists and died of the operation 
which was deemed necessary to save 
his life. The Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church of 
the United States, in a resolution 
adopted on October 5, described him 
as “a fine type of the modern medical 
missionary, thoroughly trained profes- 
sionally, a cultivated gentleman per- 
sonally, and a Christian worker of 


high efficiency and full consecration 
to the Master’s service.” 


’o4L—Edward Esty Stowell, law- 
yer, on September 22, of apoplexy, 
after swimming in the pool at the Uni- 


versity Club, New York. Age 40 
years. Stowell was a member of the 
University, Metropolitan and the 


Union League Clubs, New York City. 


’11Ph.D.—Luther Herbert Alexan- 
der, on October 13, at Stratford, On- 
tario, where he went following a nerv- 
ous breakdown. Alexander was an 
instructor in French at Barnard Col- 
lege, and a leave of absence was grant- 
ed him last March in order that he 
might regain his health. 
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Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 


BARNARD Scuoor ron Bovs 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 
minutes’ walk from West 242d St. Broadway 
Sub. Station. 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 
WM. LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, AssocraTE HEADMASTER 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Its preparation for college and homelife long 
considered model. Physical training emphasized. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, playgrounds. Il- 
lustrated catalogue sent on request. Address 


Henry Carr Pearson, Prin., W. 120thSt.,N.Y.C. 


RIVERDALE 
COUNTRY SCHOOL 


RIVERDALE-ON-HUpDSON 
New York 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia '99 
HEADMASTER 


A College Preparatory Boarding and 
Day School of High Scholastic 
Standing 
Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory 
of One Hundred Single Rooms 
For illustrated catalog, address 
the Headmaster 


Safety Service 
Efficiency 


Storage Moving Packing 


Send for illustrated booklet 


6/th Street and Columbus 
Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Telephone. Columbus 2977 
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‘Varsity Football 


Saturday, October 2 
COLUMBIA 21; TRINITY O. 


Saturday, October 9 
COLUMBIA 14; N. Y. U. 7. 
Saturday, October 16 
COLUMBIA 20, AMHERST 7. 
Saturday, October 23 
CoLUMBIA 0, WESLEYAN IO. 
Saturday, October 30 
WILLIAMS at South Field. 


Saturday, November 6 
SWARTHMORE at South Field. 


Saturday, November 13 
CorNELL at Ithaca. 


Saturday, November 20 
PENNSYLVANIA at Polo Grounds. 


Note: Home games begin at 2:30 p.m. 


PURIFICATION 


BERKELEY-IRVING 


School for Boys 
309-315 WEST 83D STREET, NEW YORK 
“From Primary to College" 


Forty-second year. All grades. Small classes. 
Individual instruction. New Gymnasium, roof 
playground and Swimming Pool on Premises. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Phone Schuyler 4836 L. D. Rav, '82, Headmaster 


CoLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
5, 7, and 9 West g3rd Street 
Founded 1764 Telephone 3787 River 
F ireproof building. Boys prepared for Colum- 
bía, Cornell, Harvard, Princeton, Yale. and 
other colleges. Approved by Regents. Strong 


Primary and Elementary Schools. Military 
Drill. Gymnasium. Playground. 


FREDERIC A. ALDEN, HEADMASTER 


uwn——————————— ———'—— 


The COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS 
AND SOUVENIRS 
Students’ Discounts 
Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 


1224 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR I2OTH STREET 


FRANCIS EMORY FITCH, Inc. 
PRINTERS & PUBLISHERS 


The Fitch Service—it’s readable 
Hgnover 784 


136 Pearl Street, New York 


CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


۶009 0 907۳ی‎ $5,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profis 15,000,000 


OFFICES 


— 


Uptown Office 
31 UNION SQUARE 


Main Office 
40 WALL STREET 


— 


Borough of Queens Offices 


Jamaica .......... Fulton Street and Herri- 
man Avenue 

Flushing ......... 82 Main Street 

Long ۲۸۱۵98 City.. 5 Skillman Place Plaza 

Far Rockaway...... Cornaga and Centra Ave- 
nues 

Rockaway Beach....Boulevard and Pleasant 
Avenue 

Seaside .......... Boulevard and ۸ 
Place 

Richmond Hill..... Jamaica and Hamilton 
Avenues 

Elmhurst ......... Broadway and Laurel Hill 
Boulevard 

Corona ........... Forty-sixth and Sackett 
Streets 

College Point...... Thirteenth Street and 
Fourth Avenue 

Woodhaten ........ Jamaica Avenue and For- 
est Parkway 

Ridgewood ........ Myrtle and Seneca Are- 
nues 

Fresh Pond........ 804 Fresh Pond Road 

Cypress. Hills...... Fulton Street and Arling- 


ton Avenue, Brooklyn 
St. John’s Place....850 St. John's Place, 
'B klyn 


SYSTEMS 


SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
INDUSTRIAL USES 
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The News congratulates the Class of 1909 on the 
very appropriate celebration which they held last week 
in honor of their distinguished classmate, 
Vi-Kynin Wellington Koo. 
not surprised at it. 


With Their 


But we were 
Usual Success 


Nineteen Nine has 
always been at the forefront of Columbia classes in 
doing the right thing at the right time in the right 
way. Significant are their monthly lunches, at which 
a larger percentage of the class gathers together than 
many another Columbia class can boast about at their 
own yearly meetings. But when they really stage 
something special, like the dinner last week, they yield 
the palm to no other class in the matter of united 
support. 


Nor must we forget another of ‘09's strong points 
—memorabilia. Not content with the ordinary methods 
of passing down their record of achieve- 
ments to Columbia posterity, they have 
decided to chronicle their doings by means 
of motion pictures —a method very unique to say the 


Class History 
in the Movies 


least. Book I of this library was written on the cellu- 
loid scroll last Commencement, when ’09’s Zu-Zu 
outhts took the prize in the Costume Parade. Book 


[I came into being at the dinner last week in honor 
of Koo. All of which prompts us to stand up and 
sing with fervor one of the songs of this eleven year 
old class, “Onward 1909"! 


As we wrote the preceding paragraph, that word 
"memorabilia" stuck in our craw and reminded us that 
we have not heard much about it lately. A 
few weeks ago we reminded Class officers 
of the importance of keeping newspaper 
clippings and other interesting things about members of 
their Class. We want to repeat our admonition and 
refer these officers for inspiration to the excellent book 
published by the Class of ’92 on the occasion of their 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary. The News does not want 
to harp on this subject too much, but we vividly remem- 
ber the old story of “Carthago delenda est.” 


In a Decade 
or Two 
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15 CENTS 


These Alumni whose acquaintance with Columbia 
College life dates back twenty years remember the days 
when the Morningside seemed to us 
the last word in college journalism. 
The Literary Monthly then continued 
to preserve its dignified tradition of sound criticism 
and conservative taste in verse and fiction, but along- 
side of it, with shorter stride, as it were, the little 
Morningside showed itself every three weeks in a new 
and dainty cover with a fresh harvest of poems and 
stories, serious or gay. The merit of this maga- 
zine was, perhaps, not realized by its creators until 
some years had passed. They did not consciously re- 
flect as they got out each number that they were print- 
ing the things which college students at their best care 
to write, rather than the things which college students 
think the outside world expects them to write. ‘It is 
possible now to glean from the old files of Morning- 
side more easily than from any other record a just im- 
pression of the literary interests of Columbia College 
between 1898 and 1904. The fact that the editors 


The Revival 
of Morningside 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the events listed below will 
be held at the Columbia University Club, 4 West 43rd 
Strect. Telephone, Vanderbilt 900. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 3 


Class of 1909. Monthly luncheon. Elks Club, 108 West 


43rd Street. 12:30 p. m. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 8 


Annual 


Association of the Alumni of Columbia College. 


meeting and election of officers. 8:30 p. m. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13 


19:7 Engineers. Monthly luncheon. 1:30 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 17 


Class of 1896. Class Dinner and Reunion. Details later. 
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devoted their pages to the sincere expression of their 
literary ideals had its reward in the steady improve- 
ment of their ideals. More than one of the old editors 
or contributors now believe that his modest juvenile 
efforts in verse or prose, and the pleasant conferences 
about them with his fellow students in the dingy office 
on the top floor of the now departed West Hall, were 
chief aids to any literary culture he since has mastered. 
The old editors reflect also from time to time, when 
they learn that college magazines are usually in financial 
straits, that in their day, with an undergraduate audi- 
ence about one-sixth the size of the present Columbia 
College, they had no great difficulty in bringing the 
Morningside up to a large circulation. It was a rare 
moment in those years when the magazine had no 
money in the bank. It seems, they reflect, that the 
policy of printing college literature for art's sake justi- 
fied itself then in practical ways as over against the 
more recent policy in college journalism of pandering 
to the supposed conventional taste of the readers. - 
With great satisfaction the News informs the 
Alumni of the revival of Morningside. 
this autumn is stronger than ever in enthusiasm and in 


The college | 


ability, and its new energy shows itself not only in 
successful sports. but in new literary and artistic ven- 
tures. We are particularly glad that the increase of the 
interest in writing has associated itself with a pious 
wish to revive on the campus the publication which 
was one of Columbia's most characteristic achieve- 
ments. We bespeak the interest of all the Alumni for 
the old magazine now come back. 


Farther down on this same page is an article on mar- 
keting problems, by Professor Asher Hobson of the 
Columbia Faculty. Professor Hobson 
has endeavored to point out the difficul- 
ties in the feeding of a great city, in such 
a way that the consumer will not be hoodwinked by 
reforms that are offered as panaceas for reducing the 
high prices of food-stuffs. We commend the article to 
the readers of the News as an example of the work 
which Columbia is trying to do in the great metropoli- 
tan center, crowned by Morningside Heights—work 
which takes form in service for the city, for the nation 
and for mankind. 


Knowledge Put 


to Service 


^. Research Studies in Marketing 


By Asher Hobson, Associate Professor of Economic Agriculture* 


Columbia University is enlarging its 
field of activity. It is proposing to con- 
duct research studies in the distribution 
of food products. Two primary rea- 
sons are the basis for the beginning of 
this activity: (1) The earnest desire of 
the trustees and ofhcers that Columbia 
lend a helping hand in the solution of 
current problems coníronting American 
life. (2) A thoroughly accepted belief 
that scientific study can contribute 
much to the betterment of the many 
problems involved in the marketing of 
food products. 

An all too common belief exists that 
marketing problems will be universally 
solved by the adoptton of some specific 
practice, or by the enacting of special 
legislation or through the establishment 
of new marketing institutions. The 
study of marketing processes, howevei, 
reveals such a wide difference in the 


*Professor Asher Hobson (A. B., Kansas, 
1913; A. M., Wisconsin, 1915) was Assistant 
Chief in Farm Management and Farm Eco- 
nomics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, before coming to Columbia this 
fall. Before going to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Hobson was Com- 
missioner of Agriculture of the State of Wash- 
ington, 


problems these processes present as to 
leave no doubt that their improvement 
will require measures equally diverse, 
—in fact no universal remedies exist. 
One hears much in the way of “Direct 
from Producer to Consumer," "Elimi- 
nate the Middleman," "Municipal, Pub- 
lic, and Farmers’ Markets," and "Mar- 
keting by a Government Agency.” 
These and other proposals are too often 
put forward as the panacea of all our 
marketing ills. To accept the claim 
that any one or a few marketing re- 
forms would bring about a near-perfect 
system in food distribution 1s analogous 
to accepting the claim that if the farm- 
ers of the United States would adopt 
one or a few specified practices all their 
problems of production would be 
solved, — plant and animal diseases 
would disappear; insect pests vanish; 
droughts and floods come no more; 
credit barriers, farm machinery imper- 
fections, and troubles with the hired 
man would cease to exist. Certainly 
few would credit such a statement. On 
the other hand, the analogous state- 
ment regarding marketing finds a ready 


ear. Marketing problems are as numer- 
ous and as complex as are the problems 
of production and unfortunately the 
remedies must of necessity be equally 
numerous, complex and varied as the 
remedies involved in the improvement 
of food production methods. 

The above discussion should not be 
interpreted to mean that the current 
marketing reforms are considered use- 
less and should be wholly discarded as 
such. Rather it is believed that nearlv 
all of the popular market proposals will 
effect improvement in the handling of 
certain food products under certain 
conditions. The point to be brought 
out is that suggested marketing im- 
provements cannot be applied indis- 
criminately with better results than can 
a single medicinal remedy be adminis- 
tered in connection with all the ail- 
ments of the human body. 

Much of the discussion of today is 
being directed against the near-despised 
middleman. Say what we may about 
the members of this class of business, 
no workable plan has been formulated 
for displacing them. It must be ac- 
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knowledged further, that the middleman 
system has grown up because it filled a 
need not supplied by the more simple 
systems which it displaced. One may 
conceive of a plan of marketing which 
would dispense with the middleman, but 
one can hardly conceive of any system 
of extended application which would 
dispense with the middleman services. 
For instance, in those cases where di- 
rect marketing between producer and 
consumer is practiced, most of the serv- 
ices commonly performed by the mid- 
dleman such as crating, packing, grad- 
1118, cartage, storage, transporting, de- 
hvery and market financing, still remain 
with all their customary importance. 
The expense of these services is borne 
directly by either producer or consumer 
and is paid for in either time or money. 
Economic studies tend to show that 
many of these marketing functions can 
be performed more economically by 
those who specialize in them—the mid- 
dleman. 

This discussion is neither an attempt 
to promote or defend the interests of 
the middleman, but rather, to point out 
that the functions which he performs 
are for the most part necessary, and as 
such cannot well be dispensed with. If 
there be dishonest men among those 
who trade in food products; men who 
employ questionable methods in their 
dealings; such dealers and their meth- 
ods should neither be overlooked nor 
condoned. The task in such cases 1s to 
involve ways and means tending to cur- 
tail the exercise of “shady” practices. 
Headway is being made along this line, 
both in the way of legislation and 
through the marked development of the 
realization of a public responsibility 
among the business men themselves. 

Present day dissatisfaction with mod- 
ern practice is due in no small part to 
misconception on the part of the public 
regarding present marketing methods. 
Comparatively few people consider the 


functions that go to make up the differ- 


ence in the prices received by the pro- 
ducer and the prices paid by the 
consumer. | 

To the average individual, the spread 
between producers’ and consumers’ 
prices, is a mysterious blank—one 
which creates grave misconception in 
the mind of the uninformed. In most 
cases an explanation of the marketing 
services and the costs which go to make 
up this spread would go a long wav 
in abolishing the current misconception, 
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and certainly such information would 
clarify and simplify our marketing 
problems as the public sees them. 
Regardless of the marketing method 
employed, there are certain services 
which must be performed in carrying 
iood products from the farmer's gate 
to the consumer's table. These services 
may be briefly classified under seven 
heads, as follows: (1) Assembling at 


Mlocal shipping point; (2) grading, pack- 


ing and standardizing; (3) transporta- 
tion, including cartage and delivery; 
(4) stcrage and warehousing; (5) as- 
sembly at terminal and wholesale mar- 
kets: (6) financing; (7) distribution 
for final consumption (retailing). 

It may be contended that direct mar- 
keting through public markets or by 
means of  parcel-post or express 
shipments would eliminate most or 
part of the above services, and in this 
way reduce costs. As a very liberal 
estimate, one can safely say, that 11 di- 
rect marketing should be developed to 
I00 per cent. of its possibilities, not 
over five per cent. of the farm products 
of the country could be marketed by 
this method. 

There are a number of reasons why 
this is the case. The most important 
lies in the fact that a great bulk of these 
products are not wanted by the con- 
sumer in the form in which they leave 
the farm. For instance, few consumers 
want live stock, cereals. cotton or to- 
bacco in the form in which they lcave 
the farm. Rather does the consumer 
call for a pound of round steak; a loaf 
of bread; 3 yards of muslin and a 10 
cent cigar. 

Because of expense and inconve- 
nience involved, those things which do 
not change form, such as certain fruits, 
vegetables, poultry and dairy products, 
can not be marketed direct unless 
grown in the territory adjacent to the 
pomt of consumption. This limitation 
of distance alone will always make such 
a method of little importance to those 
living in large centers. 

Another matter which the . public 
does not take into consideration is the 
fact that many of the marketing costs 
are not connected with the protits of 
those who deal in food products. For 
instance, one of the important items in 
marketing costs lies in the failure on 
the part of producers and local shippers 
to grade and standardize’ their prod- 
ucts. As a result, a large amount of 
low grade and inferior commodities 


reach the markets, which commodities 
should not have left the localities where 
grown, unless they did so in the form 
of some by-product. This point is il- 
lustrated by the failure to candle eggs 
and eliminate those which are not up to 
standard before they are shipped. The 
loss due to this cause alone runs up 
into the millions each year on eggs 
alone. Some firms report a loss during 
the summer months running as high as 
two or three dozen eggs per case of 
thirty dozen. 

Another considerable item in market- 
ing costs is the result of loss by deteri- 
oration in transit. Take as an illustra- 
tion the extreme case of pineapples. It 
is reported as not unusual for two- 
thirds of the pineapples to rot before 
they reach their final destination; hence 
the purchaser who buys a pineapple 
may pay for two which expired on the 
way. Certainly it is not an uncommon 
occurrence for perishable fruits and 
vegetables to undergo a twenty-five per 
cent. loss from deterioration and shrink- 
age after leaving the local shipping 
point. This loss is due to some extent 
to faulty methods, which are being bet- 
tered by the adoption of improved 
methods in packing, grading, handling, 
shipping and storing. This loss is also 
due in a large measure to the fact that 
commercially practical ways and mcans 
have not been devised for its preven- 
tion. 

Since a great proportion of the food 
products in the United States are har- 
vested during a three months period, 
and consumption continues throughout 
the year, three-fourths of these prod- 
ucts must be stored for a longer or 
shorter period of time. This storage 
whether performed by the farmer, the 
consumer, or the merchant, involves an 
expense which must be included in the 
cost of marketing. 

Here again we find that part of this 
expense must include loss due to 
shrinkage and spoilage. Until recently it 
was not uncommon for fifty per cent. of 
the sweet potatoes to rot after harvest, 
but before they left the districts in 
which they were produced. During the 
last year or so, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has greatly re- 
duced this percentage by advocating 
and supervising the construction of im- 
proved storchouses for this product. 
Much remains to be done along this 
line. 

Transportation also presents its dif- 
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ficulties. Tons of food products are 
reported each year as a total loss be- 
cause of the inability to secure cars for 
shipment at the proper time. Texas 
cabbage rotting by the trackside; grain 
piled at local shipping point exposed to 
the weather; potatoes by the tons caught 
in a freeze while awaiting shipment, 
may be taken as illustrations. 

The point to be brought cut is, that 
even though ‘the profit of the middle- 
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man were entirely abolished, the Ameri- 
can people would still be coníronted 
with a wide diversity of market prob- 
lems. 

It is necessary that one have an inti- 
mate knowledge of market services and 
their costs before passing judgment on 


‘present day marketing methods and in- 


stitutions. But as yet there is little 
systematized and classified information 
available to the public regarding these 
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questions. The distribution of food 
products is a matter of public interest, 
and the public is entitled to accurate 
and unbiased information upon ques- 
tions so inseparable from its welfare. 

It is the idea of supplying some of 
the data which are essential to a thor- 
ough understanding of food marketing 
methods and problems that prompts 
Columbia to conduct research studies in 
thie field. 


Nineteen Nine Honors Koo 


Classmates and Friends from Columbia Give Dinner for Recently Appointed Chinese Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James—Celebration on Eve of His Departure for New Post 


“A dinner to Vi-Kynin Wellington Koo, 
1909, upon the event of his sailing abroad as 
the first Chinese delegate to the Assembly of 
the League of * ions and his subsequent 
assumption of Ambassadorial duties at the 
Court of St. James, given by his friends at 
Columbia—especially the Class of 1909—at 
the Columbia University Club in New York 
City, on Friday evening, October 22, 1920." 


With this announcement the Class of 
1909 ushered into the pages of history 
of Columbia Alumni functions a cele- 
bration that should last for many 
moons as one of the most fitting and 
entertainting of recent years.  Com- 
plete in detail both as to decorations 
and program, this dinner in honor of a 
Columbia Alumnus who has brought re- 
nown to his name, distinction to Col- 
umbia and greater friendship between 
the United States and China was such 
as to make a lasting impression on the 
members of Nineteen Nine and those 


other Columbia friends of Koo to 
whom were given invitations to be 
present. 


Koo’s appearance on the threshold of 
the dining room of the Club was greet- 
ed by six lusty "Columbia's," led by 


'Bcnes" Tuthill, 'o9g. As the distin- 
guished guest walked toward the 
speakers’ table, “For he’s a jolly good 
fellow" by 140 diners punctuated 5 


steps and was the first indication to the 
casual onlooker of ’og’s cordial fellow- 
ship with one of China's greatest men 
cf today. The attention of everyone 
was then turned toward the gastronomi- 
cal part cf the evening's program— 
a dinner on which the Columbia Univer- 
sity Club 1s to be congratulated both 
for service and excellence of food. 

As for the dining room itself, too 
much cannot be said in praise of the 
decc rations, simple in design and effec- 
tive in arrangement. With the excep- 
tion of the Columbia banner on one 
wall and that of the City of New York 
on the other, the scheme concerned it- 
self with the Stars and Stripes and the 
hve-striped flag of China, the latter 
provided through the courtesy of the 
Consul General of China in New York. 
In addition, yellow and white table cov- 
erings formed a background for 


bunches of large yellow chrysanthe- 
mums on each table. 

After the last diner had pushed back 
his ccffee cup and lighted his cigar, 
1909 made its second public appearance 
on the screen. The first appearance 
took place on the evening of last Com- 
mencement Day, when this same reel of 
moving pictures showing the antics of 
the Naughty-Niners at Commencement 
was thrown on the screen in the Gym 
less than eight hours after the pictures 
had been taken. These movies were 
made through thé cóürtesy of-IZ Jamés 


San, ‘09, and form merely one chapter 
in 'oys unique way of remembering 
their class reunions—in a series of 


moving pictures. 

The reel of moving pictures put the 
members of the class in a properly se- 
rious mood for the business meeting 
which was to follow. This was con- 
ducted by Jchn J. Ryan, President of 
the Class. He mentioned the several 
items on the order of business—read- 
ing of the minutes, reports of officers, 
and summarily stated after each 
that "if there are no objections, we will 
dispense with that." As a result, the 
business consumed ۲ minute, 16 seconds. 

Ryan then turned the meeting over to 
Leon ("Lemon") Fraser, ‘ou, toastmas- 
ter of the evening. And be it said here 
and now that "Lemon" is a toastmaster 
“than whom there is none whomer." 


PROFESSORS 
MAN, AND DR. KOO. 
(Taken from 


SHEPHERD AND SELIG- 


'09's movies of the dinner) 


Versatile as ever, he presided quite ac- 
cording to the Queen's taste. His 
speeches of introduction. sparkled with 
wit or glowed forth with serious dig- 
nity, as the occasion demanded. 

Fraser limited his opening remarks 
to half a minute's worth of oratory—a 
"period," as he termed it. He then 
struck the keynote of the evening by 
reading the following letter from John 


Bassett Moore, 'ggL, Hamilton Fish 
Professor of International Law and 
Diplomacy at Columbia: 
Cosmos Club, 
Washington, D. C., 
October 21, 1920. 


DEAR MR. PELL: 

I am exceedingly sorry that absence 
from New York prevents me from be- 
ing present at the dinner given to Dr. 
Koo by his former class-mates at Col- 
umbia on his setting out to assume his 
new posts of honor and responsibility 
in Europe. You do well in paying him 
this parting tribute for he 1s one of his 
Alma Mater’s chief ornaments. As 
Minister to the United States, he has 
risen to the demands of every occasion. 
In the peace negotiations at Paris, he 
was conspicuous for his tact, sagacity 
and sound judgment. As Minister at 
London, and as representative of Chi- 
na in the League of Nations, he will 
perform his duties with the same dis- 
tinction that has uniformly character- 
ized his career in the public service: 
and his Government and people will be 
justified in believing that nothing has 
been wanting in ability, in conduct or 
in high purpose to the execution of the 
great trusts committed to his keeping. 

Regarding him, as we do, with min- 
gled feelings of pride and affection, we 
shall continue to rejoice in his achieve- 
ments and to follow him 1n all circum- 
stances with our earnest wishes for his 
health, happiness and prosperity. 

Permit me, as his former preceptor, 
personally to add that it is in the use- 


ful lives of men like Dr. Koo that a 
teacher finds his most cherished re- 
ward. Very faithfully yours. 


(Signed) JOHN Bassett Moorr. 


October 29, 1920 


In introducing the next speaker, Ed- 
win R. A. Seligman, "79, '84L, '84Ph.D., 
McVickar Professor of Political Econ- 
omy at Columbia, Fraser referred to 
the latter's years of distinguished ac- 
complishment in economics as repre- 
senting "a unity, an achieved whole, a 
concreteness that have made the name 
of Seligman a byword whenever experts 
in economics and fiscal affairs gather." 
Remarking that China is in a position 
of which the poet can no longer say, 
"Better fifty years of Europe than a 
cycle of Cathay," the toastmaster pre- 
sented Professor Seligman's subject as 
"Koo's Part in Chinese-American Good 
Feeling." 


Professor Seligman pointed out that 
China is now on the threshold of its 
industrial movement and emphasized 
the fact that in the development of the 
national consciousne,. ^^ that country, 
the United States has been a very pow- 
erful factor. This has been largely due 
to those Chinese students who have 
studied in American universities, men 
who have been able to interpret the one 
country to the other. After mentioning 
several points in which the civilization 
of China has much that we might de- 
sire—generous applause was provoked 
by his curiosity to know how Messrs. 
Harding and Cox would act in a con- 
versation of some three hours which 
President Goodnow had with some of 
the leading politicial figures of China in 
regard to belief in the immortality oí 
the scul—Professor Seligman  conclud- 
ed his excellent speech by saying that 
we have much to learn from China and 
China has much to learn from us. 


Martin Egan, as representative of 
Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, spoke on "The 
Chinese Consortium Plan." Tracing 
its history from the time when John 
Hay estallished the “open door" for 
China, Mr. Egan laid great stress on 
the point that America has no intention 
of forcing anything on China or of en- 
gaging im private enterprise there. The 
Consortium Plan has been conceived 
sclely with the idea of aiding China. 
Mr. Egan brought to Koo the official 
farewell from "the American group" of 
bankers, with their wish for his con- 
tinued health and success. 


The next speaker was McAlister 
Coleman, ‘09, who was scheduled to 
read a poem, “Farewell to Koo,” by an- 
other ‘og man. Graham Hawley. Cole- 
man had courted and experienced arrest 
the night before in Connecticut, for ad- 
dressing a street meeting without a 
permit—he is said to have told 
members of the Class that he was read- 
ing the Constitution of that State—and 
much mirth was provoked when Fraser 


read a newspaper clipping about the 
event. Coleman still seemed to feel tha: 


he had been unjustly treated at the 
hands of the law, fer his prelude to the 
reading of Hawley’s poem consisted in 
a five-minute talk on "Democracy." 
When the sparks oí this conflagration 
had finally died down amid great laugh- 
ter from the diners, Coleman sailed 
forth into Hawley's poem, written, as 
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he termed it, after the meter of “He- 
awatha, or High-awatha, for the bene- 
fit of the Science. men oí the class." 
The poem reviewed Koo's activities in 
college, among other things calling at- 
tention to the fact that in his efforts to 
make the cross-country team, "he could 
not run for chestnuts.” It closes with 
the lines 


This and more shall do our Koo-Koo, 
Little, meek-eyed Freshman Koo-Koo, 
Punk cross-country runner Koo-Koo, 
Philo, Spec, and Monthly Koo-Koo. 
We, his unillustrious classmates, 

We shall bask in all his glory; 

So we say, "Go to it, Koo-Koo." 


George Brokaw Compton, 'og, ‘IIL, 
reviewed Koo's achievements and then 
mentioned some of the characteristics 
that have won for him his place of dis- 
tinction in world affairs and a warm 
spot of affection in the hearts of his 


V. K: WELLINGTON KOO 
1917) 


(From photograph taken in 


classmates. Born in China in 1888, Koo 
attended St. John's College at ۰ 
He came to America in 1904 and spent 


one year at Cook's Academy, Albany, 
New York. Entering Columbia in 


1905, he was successively Captain of the 
Freshman Debating team, member of 
the Soph Show cast, the ’Varsity debat- 
ing team that defeated Cornell, the Stu- 
dent Board and Philolexian, and edi- 
tor-in-chief of Spectator. After gradu- 
ation with the Class of 1909, he studied 
in the Law School and the Graduate 
Faculties until called back to China in 
1912 to act as English Secretary to the 
President of the new Chinese Republic. 
From 1913 to 1915 he was Counsellor to 
the Chinese Foreign Office and was then 
appointed Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Mexico. lefore reaching that post, 
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however, he was made Ambassador to 
the United States, the American ship 
which brought him to our shores flying 
together from its masthead for the 
first time in history the Stars and 
Stripes and the five-striped flag of 
China. At the Peace Conference at 
Versailles Koo was one of the Chinese 
delegates who refused to sign the 
Treaty because of the Shantung provi- 
sions. 


In closing, Compton said, “We admire 
Wellington Koo for his marvelous mind 
and intellectual power, for his maturity 
of judgment, for his grasp of essential 
facts, and for the breadth and com- 
prehension and justness of his views. 
But the thing that has won our hearts 
and commands our lasting affection is 
his simple, unaffected, kindly, demo- 
cratic manner, with a finely tempered 
dignity and rare charm of personality.” 
After menticning Professor John Bas- 
sett Moore's description of Koo as “a 
most brilliant student of international 
law, comparable to Pitt, Fox, and 
Alexander Hamilton,” Compton  pre- 
sented to the distinguished guest a gold 
Tiffany pencil engraved with Koo’s 
name in Chinese characters, from the 
Class of Nineteen Nine, as "a little me- 
mento of our affectionate regard, that 
you may ever be reminded of the warm 
place you have in our hearts.” 

From such a series of eulogistic in- 
troductions, it was but natural that Koo 
should be somewhat overcome. That he 
was greatly moved by it was evident ده‎ 
he arose in the face of a battery ot 
searchlights and a moving picture ca- 
mera to make his last public speech in 
America this year,—he sailed for Eu- 
rope on the S.S. “Lafayette” the fol- 
lowing day. After he had dwelt on the 
great sense of gratitude which he felt 
for the many kindnesses of his Class 
toward him, his keen sense of humor 
came to the surface as he recalled the 
experiences of Mark Twain when the 
latter had read his own obituary in the 
public press. Koo agreed with him in 
saying that it is pleasant to read one's 
own obituary but asserted that it is 
much more pleasant to be present, as he 
had been that evening, at the dissection 
of the corpse. Speaking of the Chinese 
graduates of Columbia in their native 
land, he said that they were in positions 
of authority everywhere—in finance, at 
the head of colleges and normal schools, 
in the diplomatic service, and in every 
walk of life. More than half of 
the Chinese staff at the Peace Confer- 
ence were Columbia mea. He empha- 
sized the tremendous part which 
Columbia is playing in the rejuvenation 
of China and pointed to the moderniza- 
tion of Canton—its wall removed, its 
houlevards built and its health service 
introduced—through the efforts of a 
Chinese graduate of Columbia. After 
commenting on the fact that much is 
expected of college graduates in China 
because of their comparatively small 
number, Koo said: 

“Columbia in the future will play a 
still larger part in leading China to the 
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goal of democracy. The cement- 
ing of intellectual bonds is the most se- 
cure way of binding nations together. 
Greater friendship between the United 
States and China is due to the common 
efforts of both peoples. My own part 
in it has been small; I am merely the 
spokesman. The real factor is the com- 
munity of interest, the identity of un- 
selfish motives, of the two nations. 
Both love peace, justice and righteous- 
ness. Underneath and in our hearts 
are many of the same goals for good, 
which draw us together now and will 
continue to do so in the future.” 

The account of the dinner would not 
be a just one without mentioning the 
untiring efforts of Ward Melville, ’o9, 
to make the reunion a success. As 
Chairman of the Committee in charge of 
the arrangements, he spared no time or 
energy in seeing that the event was 
complete in every detail. The result 
speaks for itself, and Melville and his 
Committee are to be congratulated on 
the masterpiece which was their handi- 
work. The committee consisted of the 
following ون‎ men: Melville (chairman), 
Brown, Compton, Howe, kelly, Ken- 
nedy, Kimbel, Pell, Rome, Ryan, San, 
Schoonmaker, R. Schwartz, Smith, 
Spalding, Strehan, and Tuthill. 


Those present were: A. Appel, 'o9, G. 
Ashforth, ’06, G. H. Bangs, 'og, H. P. 
Banks, '08, T. H. Bauchle, Jr., ‘og, C. D. 
Benson, 'r1S, H. Van B. Berg, '09, Dr. 
F. W. Bishop, 09, R. E. Brock, و11‎ 
H. L. Bogert, Jr., '78, J. W. Brodix, ’07, 
W. G. Brandley, '08, W. H. Brown, Jr., 
’o9, Dr. E. C. Butler, '06P.&S.,, W. G. 
Cane, '09, Dr. R. Carpenter, 'o9, H. E. 
Chapin, 'o9, McA. Coleman, 'oo9, G. B. 
Compton, 'o9, H. A. Content, ’08, C. W. 
Cutler, Jr., ’10, H. V. B. Darlington, 
'10, W. H. Deacy, Jr., 09, F. R. Doul- 


berry, D. Durant, '09, W. Eastman, 'o8,- 


"1L, F. R. Elsasser, ’10, "12 ی‎ R. S. 
Erskine, '10, W. Fondiller, 'og, R. L. 
Fowler, Jr., 'o9, L. Fraser, ’o9, A. M. 
Frame, J. G. Glen, 'og, E. J. Grant, '09, 
G. P. Greene, ’15F.A., H. H. Harris, 
’04, C. E. Haydock, 'or, C. Herschen- 
stein, '09, S. Herschenstein, ’11L, W. D. 
Heydecker, 11, R. H. Hill, E. J. Hin- 
kel, 'og, Irving H. Hochstadter, ’oo, 
H. H. Hopping, ’o9, C. H. Howe, ’oo, 
G. W. Jaques, 08. C. R. Jones, ’o9, Dr. 
J. L. Kantor, 'og, E. J. Kates, 'o9, E. E. 
Kelly, 'o9, F. W. Kennedy, ’o9, Dr. 
J. H. Kerley. 'o9, W. A. Kimbel, 'o9, Dr. 
V. K. W. Koo, 'og, H. M. Lippmann, 
'09, G. D. Little, 'o9. J. C. Mackenzie, 
Jr., 09, A. MacMahon, ,2ا'‎ W. Mac- 
Rossie, '10, J. H. Marchmont, ’10, C. L. 
Marcus, 'og, R. P. Marshall, 'o8, P. L. 
McCulloch, 'o9, F. S. Mead, Jr., ۰ 
Melville, ’09, W. B. Milkman., 709, T. C. 
Morgan, 'o9, A. S. Moses, 00 Dr. C. H. 
Nammack, 'og, A. Ogden, 'og, Dr. R. 
Paddock, 'iro, W. G. Palmer, 'oz. W. 
Paul, '09, A. J. Peaslee, 'r1L, W. H. D. 
Pell, "00, H. G. Piel, 'o9, C. G. Proffitt, 
12, J. A. FitzRandolph, '13, IT. W. Rem- 
ington, Jr. 'og, M. Rice, 09, E. S. 
Roche, '08, J. P. Rome, ‘og, L. O. Roths- 
child, 09, M. M. Roy, روم‎ H. Rudolph, 
J. J. Ryan, ou. T. B. Sage, 09, L. J. 
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San, 'o9, B. Sanders, ,وم‎ J. S. Schaul, 
'09, A. R. Schmidt, 'og, H. S. Schoon- 
maker, 'o9, H. S. Schulz, روم‎ R. Schwarz, 
روم"‎ W. Schwarz, ’07, J. D. Sears, ’11, G. 
M. Seglin, 'o9, Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, 
79, '84L, W. H. Sellew, 'og, Prof. W. 
R. Shepherd, '93, ’96Ph.D., J. O. Shore, 
'09, G. Smith, ’10, J. B. Smith, Jr., ’o2, 
Dr. M. DeF. Smith, 'og, R. H. Smythe, 
'o9, L. H. Spalding. ’o9, B. Spitzer, 09, 
F. Spolane, Prof. D. B. Steinman, 'o9, 
Dr. F. C. Steinmetz, 'o9, D. D. Streeter, 
'09, G. E. Strehan, 'og, B. C. Tuthill, 
'09, L. Tyson, ’11A.M., Gilbert P. Vulte, 
‘op. F. Ware, 'o8, Dr. W. P. Wei, 
'14Ph.D.,, Rev. O. V. Werner, 09, E. S. 
Whitin, O4, B. Willis, 00, and M. Egan 
of J. P. Morgan and Company. 


Rybner's Most Difficult Concerto 
to Be Presented by Engel, '15 


The Concerto in G minor by Corne- 
lius Rybner will be presented on Octo- 
ber 30 at Aeolian Hall (New York) 
when Gabriel Engel, '15, opens his 1920 
season before the American public. That 
evening will be one distinctly Columbian 
inasmuch as Rybner occupied the Chair 
of Music at Columbia at the time he 
composed the concerto and his piece is 
being produced by one of his most de- 
voted students. Because of its difficulty, 
this concerto has never been presented 
before in America. That it will be first 
interpreted on an American stage by 
Engel has been mentioned by many 
music lovers as a fitting reward for his 
years of hard study in his chosen field. 


Sophomores Defeat Freshmen in 
First Interclass Contest 


The sophomores defeated the fresh- 
men in the first of their annual inter- 
class scraps, the tug-of-war, on Wednes- 
day, October 20. Due to the íact that 
‘South Field had to be kept in shape for 
the football season, it was necessary to 
stage the contest on 116th Street. Of 
the first four pulls of the afternoon, the 
sophomores took two and the freshmen 
two, largely because of the grade on 
116th Strect. On the final pull, the 
sophomores overcame this handicap and 
victoriously pulled their rope across Am- 
sterdam Avenue all the way :o Presi- 
dent Butler's house. In an effort to get 
the rope back, the freshmen staged an 
interesting. fight, but no casualties were 
reported. 


Morningside Resumes Publication 
After 17 Years’ Silence 


Morningside, a literary monthly new 
to the present generation. on the 
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Heights, appeared on the campus during 
the past week. Morningside suspended 
publication back in 1903 and has now 
been revived as the literary organ of 
Columbia College. At the time of its 
suspension it included the entire stu- 
dent body, Barnard as well as Columbia. 
The editors of the present Morning- 
side feel that the undergraduates of Co- 
lumbia College need a literary medium 
which shall be all their own, as ۲ 
against Varsity, to which are eligible 
students in any school of the University. 
Professor John Erskine, 'oo, has spon- 
sored the movement; and the literary 
staff comprises among others three 
members of Boar’s Head, the well 
known campus literary society. 


Law School Prize on Real Property 
Awarded 
The Charles Bathgate Beck Scholar- 


ship Prize for the best examination on 
Real Property has been awarded this 
year to Oliver B. James, a member of 
the Board of Editors of the Columbia 
Law Review. This prize was established 
under the provisions of the will of 
Charles Bathgate Beck, '77, '79L. and is 
given. to the student who writes the 
best examination on Real Property, a 


first year course in the Columbia Law 
School. 


The Letter Box 


Robert McC. Marsh for Judge 
Editor 
Columbia Alumni News, 
Columbia University, 
New York City. 
Sir: 

Nine Supreme Court Justices are to 
be elected next Tuesday in the First Ju- 
dicial District, which includes all of 
Manhattan and the Bronx. Voters have 
a tendency to vote for the names at 
the top of the ballot and to neglect the 
judicial candidates. Also, among the 
names of judicial candidates on the bal- 
lots, voters have a tendency to vote two 
or three at the top of the list and neglect 
the rest. In order to exercise his fran- 
chise fully, a voter in the First Judicial 
District must make nine crosses (X) in 
Section 10 of his ballot, opposite the 
names of nine of the candidates for the 
Supreme Court. So much for the me- 
chanics of voting. 

In the selection of candidates to vote 
for, too great care can not be taken, if 
the highest standards are to he main- 
tained in our judiciary. As lawyers nat- 
urally realize this keenly, perhaps your 
readers will welcome a sugyestion. 
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Robert McC. Marsh is one of the can- 
didates. He is a graduate of Harvard 
College and of the Columbia Law 
School, in the Class of 1903. He was 
admitted to the Bar in the same year, 
and has since actively practiced law, ex- 
cept during the two years he was in the 
Army, where he served in the Field 
Artillery. In 1915 he was elected to the 
Assembly. Of his record at Albany, the 
Citizens’ Union said in 1917, "one of 
the Legislature's very thorough, capa- 
ble, and effective members, who led in 
the formulation of much good legisla- 
tion” His candidacy has been endorsed 
by the various local associations of law- 
yers and by many other organizations. 

Mr. Marsh is a Republican, but it 
seems to me we ought to be guided by 
fitness rather than by party athliations 
in voting for judges. 

] have been. well acquainted with Mr. 
Marsh since 1907, have observed his pri- 
vate and public career with approval dur- 
ing that period, and have been closely 
associated with him in various enter- 
prises of a semi-public nature. 

Withcut disparagement of any of the 
other candidates, few lawyers, in my 
opinion, are as well fitted, by tempera- 
ment or by reason of strict integrity and 
high ethical standards, to become unbi- 
ased and impartial members of the Su- 
preme Court Bench. 

Columbia men will make no mistake 
۱۲ they "Mark it for Marsh" on Election 
Day and urge their friends to do the 
same. Very truly ۰ 

GEORGE Brokaw Compton, '09, '13L. 


Thc Alumni of the 
Graduate Schools 


The Executive Committee of the 
Alumni Association. of the Graduate 
Schools met on October 15 at the Co- 
lumbia University Club. Those present 
were Stephen G. Williams, ‘81, 82L, 
S3Ph.D.; Michael Levine, ‘'13Ph.D.; 
Herbert R. Moody, 'o1Ph.D.; Allen ۰ 
Porterfield, '11Ph.D.; and John D. Ha- 
ney, '10Ph.D. Arrangements were made 
for the next meeting of the Association, 
at which it is hoped that John Spargo 


will speak. Notices will be sent out 
about this meeting in due course. 
'grA.M.— George A. Blauvelt was 


re-elected President of the New York 
State Historical Association at their 
annual meeting at Bear Mountain, 
New York, on October 7. His ad- 
dress is 61 Broadway, New York City. 


"11A. M.— William — Mansfield. re- 
cently wrote an article for the Journal 
of the New York Botanical Garden. 
He 1s active in the campaign to de- 
stroy poison ivy in the United States. 
Manstield's address is II; West 
Sixty-eighth Street, New York City. 

'16A.*[.— Clyde O. Fisher is now an 
Associate Professcr in the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Social Science 
at Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Connecticut. Fisher received his 


Ph.D. from Cornell, where he was a 
fellow in Economics and Finance 
from 1917 to 1919. Last year he was 
an assistant professor of economics 
at Clark College and also lecturer at 
Clark University. He may be reached 
at the Department of Economics, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Ct. 
'174.M.—Owen Griffith Groves is 
now Instructor in English [Literature 
at Hamilton College, Utica, New 
York. He is a graduate of Hamilton, 
and tcok his A.M. degree at Colum- 
bia. also serving as an Instructor in 
English. Groves won the Italian 
Croce de Guerra during the war. 


'18A.M.—Frederick E. Wilson is 
now assistant principal of the North- 
side College Preparatory School at 
North Adams, Massachusetts. Wilson 
was instructor at the American Col- 
lege in Beirut, Syria, for three years, 
then studied at Leipsic and also in 
Switzerland and France. He was an 
interpreter and translator in France 
in the A. E. F. during the war. 

'18Ph.D.— William T. Rowland has 
joined the Amherst College faculty 
this year, where he is associate pro- 
fessor of Latin. Rowland taught for 
several years at Queen's College, On- 
tario, Canada. 


VARSITY LOSES TO WESLEYAN; 
FRESHMEN TIE WITH N. Y. U. CUBS 


“Say it ain't true, Buck!” 

Alert, snappy football on the part of 
the brisk Wesleyan cleven, lack of suf- 
ficient practice, and a harrowing 
collection of fumbles accounted for 
Columbia's going down to her first de- 
feat cf the season by a 10 to O score. 
The Red and Black warriors scored a 
feld goal after the first three minutes 
of play, and their touchdown came with 
about two minutes to go before the end 
of the contest. 

As a matter of fact, the 3 points reg- 
istered in the beginning of the game 
proved to be enough to vanquish the 
Lion. The team, for the first time 
playing under the strain of bearing the 
wrong end of a score, seemed overeager, 
nervous and given to wearing itself out 
at the wrong periods. When the time 
came when punch and snap meant 
touchdowns, they were tired and lacked 
the drive that was needed to put the 
ball over. This nervousness became 
more apparent as the game progressed 
with the Blue and White unable to 
score, and as the seconds slipped by, the 
Wesleyan “3” began to look as good as 
300. If the Wesleyan Captain was 
counting upon the psychological cffect 
an early score would have upon the 
Columbians, later events seemed to jus- 
tify his generalship. For with some 
five minutes left to play, the Blue and 
White cut loose with a series of bob- 
bles, confining them not only to pinches, 
but seeming to insert one every now 
and then, at random. 

While to the News it was evident 
that the Morningside gridders were suf- 
fering from lack of practice, injuries 
preventing O'Neill from attempting any 
scrimmage during the week and espe- 
cially when he had a new team to work 
in, it desires to give full credit to the 
high class Wesleyan defense. Out- 
weighed, their work in the shadow of 
their goal posts was nothing short of 
classic. Every time that Columbia ap- 
proached within scoring distance, the 
Red and Black stiffened, their forwards 
charging low and hard, and eventually 
winning the ball on downs. While in a 
sense it is easy to accredit a defeat to 


fumbles, it must be remembered that it 
was the Wesleyan defense which broke 
up our desperate last minute aerial at- 
tacks, and that the ball was lost on 
downs almost as many times as it was 
on fumbles, which is saying a great 
deal. 

Columbia's one solace, and the thing 
which shot a bright ray of hope into a 
murky aíternoon, was the playing of 
Charley Applebaum, the fullback, who 
made his 1920 debut this late in the sea- 
son due to water on the knee contract- 
ed early in the year. “Appie” was lit- 
erally used as a human battering ram. 
and he made good. Though he con- 
tributed to his share of the fumbles, no 
backtield man was immune, and Ap- 
plehaum plunged through the Red and 
Black line for 3, 5 and 7 yards at a 
clip. He accounted for 63 yards 
through the Wesleyan center in all. 
Perhaps 1f he had not been used up so 
much in getting the ball down the field 
for the Blue and White, he might have 
been able to breach the Wesleyan de- 
fense for the needed touchdown. How- 
ever, his showing in this game is ample 
indication that in. the coming contests 
he will be one of the most dependable 
ground-gainers for the Lion. 

The game also served to introduce to 
the fans the Columbia University Stu- 
dent Band, which has been rehearsing 
under Edwin Franko Goldman, and 
who well justified their instructor in 
their performance last Saturday. They 
played smoothly and with a verve that 
kept the big crowd lively and humming. 


First QUARTER. 

Peck fumbled the kick, but Heuer re- 
covered, and the Red and Black started 
their attack. Heuer found the Colum- 
bia line vulnerable for 20 yards. Meyer 
added 7. Heuer again took the ball 
and raced around end for 20 more yards 
before being downed, bringing the ball 
to the Columbia 20-yard mark. Two 
penalties brought Wesleyan to the 40- 
yard line, where Peck kicked a perfect 
field goal. 

Heuer kicked to Columbia, and Jack 
Thornton received. The Blue and 
White kept the ball long enough to give 
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Burtt and Canapary a try at the Metho- 
dist line for 9 yards. Burtt fumbled in 
midfield, and Wesleyan recovered. Af- 
ter Meyers gained 4 yards, Wesleyan 
fumbled a pass, and Canapary recov- 
ered. The Morningside attack got un- 
der way, and with the ball on Wesley- 
an’s 40-yard line Johnstone went in. 
The snappy back produced a 12-yard 
gain and put the Blue and White in a 
scoring position, when a penalty for 
holding brought his work for nought. 
Johnstone gained 2 yards, which Eccles 
lost in the next play. A forward pass 
to Johnstone grounded, but a Wesleyan 
offside gave Columbia first down and 
another chance. Johnstone fumbled, 
but Columbia recovered. The quarter 
ended with Columbia’s ball on the 
Wesleyan 25-yard mark. 


SECOND QUARTER. 


Johnstone, who seemed to be run- 
ning without sufficient interference, was 
thrown for a 15-yard loss. Eccles com- 
pleted a forward to Canapary for 15 
yards, but Columbia lost the ball on 
downs.  Wesleyan gained, but lost 
through holding; and Heuer kicked to 
Johnstone, who was taken out in favor 
of Applebaum. 

Applebaum celebrated his advent by 
6 yards through center. A fumble was 
recovered by Forsyth. | Columbia re- 
ceived its second 15-yard penalty, Cana- 
pary kicked over the line, and the ball 
was brought out to the 20-yard mark. 
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Wesleyan was unable to gain, and 
Heuer kicked to the Lion 40-yard chalk. 
At this point the O'Neill machine set 
itself in motion and with Canapary 
and Applebaum doing most of the car- 
rying battered its way to the Wesleyan 
3-yard line, where they were stopped 
dead by a beautiful Wesleyan rally. 
Wesleyan took the ball and kicked to 
Eccles, who ran back 10 yards. But a 
fumble cut short another attack, and 
Wesleyan recovered. <A 5-yard penalty 
hampered them, but after that, they 
reeled off a steady attack, Meyer 6 
yards, Peck 7 yards, Heuer 7 yards. A 
forward grounded, and the half ended. 
Score: Wesleyan, 3; Columbia, o. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


The third quarter was virtually a 
struggle between the two 30-yard lines, 
with neither team seriously threatening 
to score. Heuer kicked off to Mo- 
szczenski, and the Columbia attack 
started with Applebaum and Canapary 
carrying the ball for consistent gains 
until the Methodist line suddenly braced 
and took the pigskin on downs. Wes- 
leyan lost territory through penalty and 
tackle, but Meyers made a first down 
with an 18-yard run. The ball see- 
sawed in the vicinity of midfield. Un- 
able to gain as rapidly as desired, Wes- 
leyan kicked. Equally unable to make 
progress, Canapary returned for the 
Blue and White. Wesleyan was held 
and kicked again. On the next start, 
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‘Applebaum tore through for 7 yards, 


but Columbia fumbled. Wesleyan, un- 
able to gain, kicked to the Lion. Eccles 
accounted for 12 yards; but no further 
gain was made, so Canapary booted over 
the goal and Wesleyan took the ball on 
her 20-yard mark. Wesleyan kicked 
again, and the quarter ended with Col- 
umbia holding the ball on the Red and 
Black 30-yard line. 


FoURTH QUARTER. 


Once more the Columbia attack. 
which in this period was largely Apple- 
baum, swept the ball down the feld 
without a stop; and once again, this 
time driven to their 2-yard mark, the 
plucky Wesleyan team threw back their 
heavier opponents and took the ball, 
when an attempted forward went astray. 
At this point the team seemed to crack. 
With the final period well under way. 
Wesleyan in the lead, and their attack 
thrown back from the 2-vard line, the 
Blue and White began to exhibit a 
nervous, excited kind of football which 
threw away chances even when luck ía- 
vored them. Wesleyan fumbled, and 
the Lion recovered on the Methodist 
20-yard line, only to lose it again when 
Applebaum fumbled. Again fortune 
beckoned the Morningside players when 
Bob Pulleyn, who had gone in for Cal- 
loway, picked up a loose ball in the 
Wesleyan 15-yard territory. The Blue 
and White again advanced to within 8 
yards of a saving touchdown, and for 


OUR Specie ۷ ? 
«- GALLICO 


EADY For WILLIAMS, ¢ 


WESLEYAN ہر‎ 
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the third time Wesleyan appropriated 
the ball on downs. Eccles ran back the 
Wesleyan kick to their 20-yard line, and 
again the ball was lost on a bobble. 
Abbot kicked to Columbia's 25-yard 
line. Burtt fumbled, and Meyers picked 
up the leather and ran IO yards before 
he was caught. With a touchdown in 
sight, Weslevan gave all they had, and 
in two plays tore apart the Columbia 
forwards, and Heuer scored. 


Weslevan kicked off to Columbia, 
and the game ended. 


The summary: 


Columbia (0) Wesleyan (10) 


Forsyth. dida el Beas Butler 
Modarelli ....... LT Streibert. 
Hinch .......... L ONE Dowling 
Kienninger ....... Ca Barlew 
Miller .......... R.G......... Hubbel 
Calloway ....... ۳ Toerien; Parsons 
Scovill .......... R. E...... Hosdowich 
ECE 052525 ہو کو‎ OUB vob eem Peck 
Thornton ...... L-H. Bas Mever 
Canapary ...... Rel Bis Heuer 
Burtt es ae F.B........ Newhall 
SCORE BY PERIODS. 

Wesleyan 0 3 0 0 7—I0 
Columbia وجو2وچوچحجٌیہ‎ 7 0000—O0 

Touchdown — Heuer. Goal from 
"'×" ٤۴ Goal from field— 

'eck. 


Substitutions — Columbia: Johnstone 
for Thornton, Applebaum, Moszezenski 
fcr Burtt. Forsyth for Scovill, Scovill 
for Forsyth, Herman for Miller, Burtt 
for Moszezenski, Scovill for Calloway, 
Pulleyvn for Scovill, Riley for Thorn- 
ton. Johnsen for Forsyth, Vaughn for 
Hinch. Wesleyan: Steele for Butler, 
Abbott for Newhall. 


Referee—F. S. Bergin, Princeton; 
umpire, V. A. Schwartz, Brown: head 
hinesman, W. Re Crowley, ۰ 
Time of periods—Fifteen minutes. 


Columbia Freshmen, 0; N. Y. U. 
Freshmen, 0 


In a game replete with fumbles and 
penalties, the N. Y. U. and Columbia 
Cubs fought cut their annual battle on 
Ohio Field last. Friday, and left the 
matter unsettled at o to o. Both sides 
should have scored, and both sides did 
no more than indicate some exception- 
ally promising material for next year's 
big teams. 

The Columbia yearlings contributed 
something of a classic in the fourth 
quarter when they fought off the heavi- 
er Violet team for four downs on their 
2-vard line. 


The first quarter saw N. Y. U. start 
off with a rush, and for a moment it 
looked. as though the Lion cubs were 
gomg to be swept off their feet, when 
suddenly the yearlings shook together, 
held and took the ball on their 30-vard 
hne. From there they made a first 
down and on a reverse play, Dillingham 
ran the leather to the Violet's 20-yard 
chalk. The second quarter saw the ball 
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see-saw violently through a succession 
of fumbles, penalties and kicks. 

In the third period, N. Y. U. got with- 
in scoring distance, but having tasted 
the mettle of the Lion's brood previous- 
ly, elected to try a field goal, which 
dribbled along the ground without 
achieving even flight. The fourth pe- 
riod opened auspiciously with Columbia 
fumbling on her 3-yard line, and 
N. Y. U. wasting five minutes trying to 
cover 9 feet and not succeeding. <A 
beautiful kick put the ball well into Vio- 
let territory, and the Blue and White 
was out of danger. After that, the 
Lion was never again in danger, and 
several times threatened the New York 
goal only to lose opportunty after op- 
portunity through fumbles. In a final 
desperate attempt at a score, the infant 
Lions built them up a little mound in 
front of the N. Y. U. goal, about 20 
yards out, and tried a placement kick 
which went astray only by a few feet 
or so. The game ended when N. Y. U. 
fumbled giving Columbia the ball; and 
the whistle blew before the Blue and 
White could return the compliment. 

P. W. G. 


The summary: 


Cclumia Frosh (0) N. Y. U. Frosh (0) 


Hogan .......... LE In Murphy 
Ibl used odes | DPS LUDERE Eisman 
Knebel .......... سپ ناخ[‎ Smith 
Neale wea Cea Taylor 
C. ange ........ تن یی‎ Kasiniclr 
Streich ......... R. 1... eth 
Bodenbender R. E Rosenberger 
Dillingham ....... Cn Sehres 
Echavarria ...... L.H.. O'Donnell 
Baldwin ........ R.H.. Hetrich 
NAVET ہی پت‎ ens xy D سی سی‎ Brennan 
Substitutions — Stewart for Mayer, 
Smith for Hogan, Cunningham for 


Knebel. 


SOLD OUT ! 
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Alumni Notes 


'9osS— Henry Kraemer, who was for- 
1116۲۱۲ at the University of Michigan 
College of Pharmacy, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, should now be addressed at 
Box 128, Mount Clemens, Michigan. 


'o4A.M.—Engelbert Neus‏ 71۸و" 
has moved from 188 Rockwood Ave-‏ 
nue, New Rochelle, New York, to 1‏ 
West Eightieth Street, New York.‏ 


'g7S— Charles H. Fulton is now Di- 
rector of the Missouri School of 
Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Mis- 
souri, and should no longer be ad- 
dressed at 3046 Euclid Heights Bou- 
levard, Cleveland, Ohio. Fulton was 
formerly Professor of Metallurgy, 
Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

'oo, ’r0Ph.D.—William K. Gregory 
is no longer at 20 West Eighty-second 
Street, New York, but should be ad- 
dressed at r49 West  Eighty-first 
Street, New York. 


'or— Marshall L. Havey is now vice- 
president of the Celluloid Company, 
of 36 Washington Place, New York. 
He is living at 575 West End Avenue, 
New York. 

'o1P.&S.. 'r5gPh.D.—All correspond- 
ence for F. G. Goodridge should be 
sent to him in care of Stephen G. 


Williams, 30 Broad Street, New York 


City. 

"03, 061.— Martin C. Ansorge is the 
Republican candidate for Congress in 
the Twenty-first Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York City. Ansorge ts 
Chairman of the Tri-Borough Bridge 
Committee and of the Tenants’ [.egal 
Advisory Committee of the Republican 
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Club of the Thirteenth Assembly Dis- 
trict. He is also a member of the 
Iiarlem Board of Commerce, the Re- 
publican County Committee and the 
National Republican Club. While at 
Columbia, Ansorge was a member of 
the football squad. the track team, the 
bowling team and Philolexion, win- 
ning the prize in oratory from the 
last-named society. 


06 P.&S.— Joseph Engelson and Miss 
Grace Marie Hardingham were mar- 
ried on October 6, 1920, at the home 
of the bride's parents, 325 Mountain 
View Terrace, Dunellen, New Jersey. 
They will live at 68 West Fighty- 
eighth Street, New York City. During 
the war Engelson was for eighteen 
months with the U. S. Medical Corps, 
being attached to Mobile Hospital, 
No. 2. He was with the first army of 
occupation and helped care for the 
wounded at Chateau-Thierry, St. Mi- 
hiel, and in the Argonne Forest. En- 
gelson is now a practicing physician, 
with offices at 105 East lifty-third 
Street, New York. 

’o7S—Gustav H. Heidgerd should 
be addressed at 44 East Twenty-third 
Street, New York, instead of Monsey, 
Rockland County, New York. 


'e7S—Leonard A. Arnstein advises 
the News that he now wishes his mail 
sent to 46 West Ninety-sixth Street, 
New York, instead of 117 East Eighty- 
first Street. | 

'o8— Aghasie Malik Shimmon and 
Mrs. Shimmon announce the birth of 
a daughter on September 29, 1920. 
Shimmon is connected with John 
Ward Men's Shoes, Inc., of 121 Duane 
Street, New York City. His residence 
is at 1610 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

'e8Sl.— The engagement of William 
M. Geer, Jr., to Miss Edith J. Farr 
has been announced. During the war 
Geer served overseas as a lieutenant 
in the Fifteenth Field Artillery, Sec- 
ond Division. He is a member of the 
law firm of Everett, Clarke and Bene- 
dict, with offices at 37 Wall Street, 
New York. 

'10— Earl Vincent Dye is an In- 
structor in the Department of Eco- 
nomics, New York University, New 
York. 

"11, 'I3S— E. Wadsworth Stone was 
married on October to ta Miss Dor- 
othv Stelle, of Dlainheld. The bride 
graduated from the Connecticut Col- 
lege, New London, Connecticut, this 
year. They will live in Hartford, 
Connecticut, at 315 Pearl Street. 

"1 1] ,-- ۸۲۱۱۱۱۱۳ W. Proctor is now at 
489) Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
lle was formerly at the Institute for 
Government Research, Washington, 


D. C. 


'135— The News has been advised 
that Walter Steinbruch's address is 
care of Austin and Company. Bulletin 
uilding, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
He was formerly at Box 96, [Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania. 
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'13S— Ralph Herbert Langley should 
be addressed at 116 Rankin Avenue, 
Schenectady, New York. He is with 
the General Electric Company. His 
former address was 47 West Plains 
Avenue, Roselle Park, New Jersey. 


'18— Perry Ivins, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Editorial Board of the 
News, is now Secretary to the Amer- 
ican Legation in Havana, Cuba. 


'18S— William E. Widmer is a min- 
ing engineer at Centerville, Iowa. 


'—18]—Otis Peabody Swift, Literary 
Editor of the Evening World, is on 
leave of absence and has joined the 
U. S. S. "Utah," on which he is taking 
a three months’ cruise in his naval 
rank of Ensign. During the war Swift 
served on the U. S. S. "Northern Pa- 
cific." 

'Ig— Edward Weimar, Jr., was mar- 
ricd on May 5 to Miss Emily Ward ot 
Greenwich, Connecticut. Since his 
discharge from the air service Wei- 
mar has held the position of superin- 
tendent of the Aircraft department at 
the Poole Engineering Company's 
plant at Hagerstown, Maryland. 


"19S—Peter Z. Fidler is a business 
manager of something or other at 39 


"As They Stand 


on Paper” 


Columbia, 1 
Columbia, 14 
Columbia, 20 
Columbia, 0 


Trinity, 


Amherst, 
Wesleyan, 10 


Columbia vs. Williams, October <o, 


Williams, 63 
Williams, 35 
Williams, 0 
Williams, 62 


Rensselaer, 6 
Union, 0 
Harvard, 13 
Trinity, 0 


Columbia vs. Swarthmore, November 


Swarthmore, 6 
Swarthmore, 0 .... Pennsylvania, 21 
Swarthmore, 7 ..........Stevens, 13 
Swarthmore, 41...Johns Hopkins, o 


Princeton, 17 


Columbia vs. Cornell (at Ithaca), 
November 13, 1920. 


Cornell, 13 Rochester, 6 
Cornell, 55 St. Bonaventure's, 7 
Cornell, 60 Union, o 
Cornell, 42 Colgate, 6 


Columbia vs. Pennsylvania (at Polo 
Grounds), November 20, 1920. 


Pennsylvania, 35 ....... Delaware. 0 
Pennsylvania, 7 Bucknell, o 
Pennsylvania, 21 .... Swarthmore, 0 
Pennsylvania, 7 ........ Lafavette, o 
Pennsylvania, 7...Virginia M. I, 27 


October 29, 1920 


Graham Avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York. When our staff of special re- 
porters is able to locate che address, 
the News will give more definite in- 
formation as to Fidler’s occupation. 
He is living at 1509 East Fiith Street. 
Brooklyn. 

'19— George H. Fay is in the collec- 
tions department of the American 
Foreign Banking Corporation in New 
York City. Fay's home is at Has- 
brouck Heights, New Jersey. 


'19—S. M. Kempner should be ad- 
dressed at 305 West End Avenue, 
New York. Kempner’s former ad- 
dress was 44 West Eighty-eighth 
Street, New York. 

'19— Percy E. Cowan spent the past 
summer traveling about Europe. 
Among other places, he visited Ven- 
ice, Paris, Florence and the battle- 
fields of France. While in Venice he 
met Chris Harrison, '18. 

"19 P.&S.— Ralph Lewis Harvey, for- 
merly House Surgeon at the New Ro- 
chelle Hospital, New Rochelle, New 
York, is now at Ancon Hospital, An- 
con, Panama Canal Zone. 


'19]—Denjamin Ginzburg is at the 
University of Paris. His address is 
286 Boulevard Raspail, Paris, France. 

'19]—John Landon Cooley is with 
the United. Press, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. lle was formerly on the Spring- 
held Republican. 

119-۷ ۱۸0۲ Robert Schachtel is 
with the Guaranty Trust Company. 
He lives at 58 Elmhurst Avenue, Elm- 
hurst, New York. 

'20L—Carl Mendell Beren should 
new be addressed at 2 Camden Place. 
Parkersburg. West Virginia. He for- 
merly lived at 1120 Amsterdam Ave- 
nue, New York. 


'20P.&S.— George Bernard Bader is 
located at Washington Depot, Con- 
necticut. His former address was 224 
West Seventy-sixth Street, New York 
City. 

'20— George Murray Rogers is con- 
nected with the Nelson Locse-l.eat 
Encyclopedia Company. His address 


is 45 Mulberry Street, Rochester, New 
York. 


'20J.— The engagement has been 
announced of Marshall Don Beuick 
to Miss Louise Townsend Nicholl ot 
Scotch Plains, New Jersey. Miss 
Nicholl is a graduate of Smith College 
and is a member of the staff of the 
New York Evening Post... Beuick. 
who was attached to the office ot the 
Naval Intelligence in Washington. 
D. C., during the War, has since that 
time been in newspaper work in New 
York City. 

’20— The engagement of Paul Moses 
Segal to Rena Greenblatt, a former 
student of the University of Denver. 
has been announced by Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacob M. Greenblatt. 

’20— Morton E. Van Raalte was re- 
cently made a Director in the Van 
Raalte Company and is at the Pater- 
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son (New Jersey) plant. His address 
is 10 West Ejighty-seventh Street, 
New York City. 

'"20—Lambert F. Dickinson has no- 
tified the News that his address is now 
1754 Topping Avenue, New York. He 
was formerly at 52 West 129th Street. 


"2 [206 Litt is now in England, 
attending Cambridge University. He 
has been traveling through Europe 
this summer visiting the battlefields 
of France and Belgium. He went by 
aeroplane from Paris to Brüssels on 
his way to the Olympic Games. He 
may be reached by writing care of 
American Express, 6 Haymarket, 
London. 


NECROLOGY ۰ 


':8bL—Coleman Randolph, lawyer 
and writer on legal subjects, on Octo- 
ber 12, at his home, 160 South Street, 
Morristown, New Jersey. Age 64 
years. Randolph was delegate to the 
Democratic National Convention in 
1884, and a member of the New Jersey 
Constitutional Convention in 1894. 


*81L—William Leamon Turner, law- 


yer and formerly Assistant Corpora- 


tion Counsel, on October 7, at his 
home, 75 East Fifty-híth Street, New 
York, after several months' illness. 
Age 60 years. Turner was a member 
of the University and Larchmont 
Yacht Clubs and of the Bar Associa- 
tion of New York. 


':8a4Mines—Robert Albert McKim, 
on May 14, 1920. Age 56 years. 

'9o4L— Edward Calvin Moen, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Woodlawn Cemetery Association and 
senior member of the law firm of 
Moen and Dwight, of New York, on 
October 20, at the New York Hospi- 
tal, following an operation. Age 0 
years. Moen was a member of the 
University, Harvard and Century 
Clubs and the Bar Association. 


’94L—Charles King Morrison, law- 
yer, on October 18, at his residence, 
789 West End Avenue, New York. 
Age 53 years. Morrison was a mem- 
ber of the Harvard, Metropolitan and 
Country Clubs, St. Andrew’s Society, 
the Society of Colonial Wars and the 
Sons of the Revolution. 


'goóL—J]ames Dickson Carr, Assist- 
ant Corporation Counsel of New 


York, at his residence, 234 West 138th 
Street, New York. Age 52 years. In 
1897, he joined Tammany Hall and 
was later appointed Assistant District 
Attorney by Asa Bird Gardner. 


'12P.&S.—James Aloysius O'Reilly, 
physician and member of the medical 
staff of the Brooklyn Hospital, at the 
home of his aunt, Mrs. Catherine 
O'Brien, 56 Mill Street, Middletown, 
New York, on October 13. Age 33 
years. O'Reilly was a member of the 
Army Medical Association. 


'15—Harold Lee Meierhof on Au- 
gust 5. Age 26 years. 


'16L—Frank Curtis Stanford was 
killed on July 10, when his plane fell 
at his home town, Independence, Kan. 
Age 28 years. Stanford was engaged 
in road building and promotion work 
until the war broke out. He entered 
the service and received his discharge 
in December, 1918. At the time of 
his death he was engaged in the prac- 
tice of law in Independence, Kansas. 


'20—]ohn William James Keady, at 
his home, 436 Clinton Street, Brook- 
lyn, New York, on April 24. Keady 
was in service and had received his 
discharge in 0۰ 


and with college men 


A fact: 


Sales reports, carefully verified by 
undergraduates, show that at many of the 
leading colleges such as Yale, Harvard, 
Dartmouth, and the University of 
Pennsylvania, the largest-selling ciga- 


rette 1s Fatima. 


FATIMA 


CIGARETTES 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full informaticn may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, COLUMBIA ALUMNI News, New York 


CONSTRUCTION 


New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, JR., ’83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND ALTERATIONS 
103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


J. PARKE CHANNING, '85 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway Telephone Bowling Green 7340 


Alfred L. Jaros, Jr., '11S 
Albert L. Baum, '09, '11S 


JAROS & BAUM 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 


116 West 39th Street Telephone Greeley 5395 


New York City 


New York City 


BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, 73 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


60 Wall Street Telephone 5895 Hanover 


New York City 


EDWIN LUDLOW, 79 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 
Coal and Coke 


149 Broadway Tclephone 2669 Cortland 


New York City 


DANIEL E. MORAN, '$4 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street Telephone 3042 Cortland 


New York City 


Factory POWER PLANTS FvErL Economy 


DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., 1901 
Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


110 West 40th Street 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


J. S. Lanctuorn, ’o1 Mines 


Vice-President LANGTHORN Co., INC. 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


2 West 45th Street Vanderbilt 3738-3739 


New York City 


ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, ۰ 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


River and Harbor Construction —Piers, ۰ 
heads, Foundations and Caissons—Subaquce- 
ous Pipe and Cable Laying— Marine Divers 


Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 1331 


INSURANCE 


New York City 
C. H. ELLARD, 97 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Barclay 7970 217 Broadway 


William MacRossie, '17 


New York City Allan MacRossie, Jr., '14 


۲۸0120551۴ & 1۴ 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 


68 William Street Telephone 637 John 


INVESTIGATIONS 


New York City 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, ’05 E.M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


50 Church Street 


LAWYERS 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Harold Baxter, ’06E.M., 1۰ 


ALEXANDER, CHRISTY & BAXTER 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
311 Fleming Building 
Specializing in 
MINING AND IRRIGATION LAW 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


RUSSELL T. BYERS, ’or L., ’or M.A. 
American Central Life Building 
Specializing in 
INSURANCE AND ReaL Estate Law 


San Francisco, Cal. 


HENRY EICKHOFF, ’75 S. 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 


604 MILLS BUILDING 


New York City 


WALLACE WHITE, '13 ME. 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
AND TRADE MARKS 


Woolworth Building 233 Broadway 


تست 2( 


New York City 


ALBERT C. NOLTE, '14 E.E. 
Counselor-at-Law of the D. C. Bar 
PATENTS—TRADE MARKS— COPYRIGHTS 


Telcphone Cortland 1006 165 Broadway 


BOOKS New and Second liand 


STATIONERY 
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“And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 


Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
C And as silently steal away." —lLoNGFELLOW. 
S 
P 1 
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TEINWAY CONSTRUCTION has 
S never passed from STEINWAY DI- 

RECTION and STEINWAY OWNERSHIP. 
The third and fourth generations of the . 
STEINWAY FAMILY are actively engaged 
in the making of the STEINWAY PIANO 
of today. STEINWAY IDEALS have always been faithfully maintained. 

Never, by any other instrument, has the musical world been so enriched, has musical 
art received such an incentive to development, as in the creation of this marvellous 
medium of tonal expression. The steel, the copper, the woods, the felts—in short, all 
the materials entering into its construction—have, through all these years, been just as 
readily available to the manufacturers of other pianos, but it has remained for STEIN- 
WAY GENIUS to combine them in such a manner that the human mind can conceive 
of no tonal beauty more exquisite than they provide. 

The most talented and masterful pianist can feel no inspiration so lofty, no height 
of musical thought so sublime, but that he can give unrestrained expression of it 
through the STEINWAY PIANO—the only piano capable of the alternate bursts of power 
.and tenderness called for by the works of the great composers. 

The very possession of a STEINWAY PIANO sets the seal of supreme approval upon 
the musical taste of its owner. 

For your home there is no other piano in which you can take such just pride or find 
such keen delight. 


Sold on convenient payments Inspection invited 
Old pianos taken in exchange Catalogue and prices om application 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 


Subway Express Stations at the Door 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 
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The system of choosing Alumni Trustees to repre- 
sent the graduates of the University on the Board of 
Trustees was established in 
1908. Twelve Alumni 
been chosen to this honor, and 
in every case the men so selected have sincerely per- 
formed everything in their power to further the work 
ot the Board. The Alumni have had no cause to regret 
their choice, and the conspicuous aid which the Alumni 
Trustees have rendered the University as members of 
important Trustee committees and as individuals is 
eloquent demonstration of the success of the system. 

Merely in the interest of being of still further use 
to the University in the diversified work which Colum- 
bia is accomplishing, the Alumni last year asked the 
Alumni Trustees, as a group in less formal touch with 
the graduates than any other body of men, to indicate 
annually by means of a "report" or “message,” or 
what not, how Columbia graduates can enter more 
largely into University life and how they can come 
into closer touch with the development of Columbia's 
many activities. The individual opinions of Alumni 
Trustees concerning all University and Alumni affairs, 
when sought, have been freely expressed, and those 
Alumni fortunate enough to know the Alumni Trustees 
personally or so situated that a personal interview with 
one of the Alumni Trustees is not an impossibility, 
lave many times asked and received information about 
current Columbia history. The publication of a “mes- 
sage” to the Alumni from the Alumni Trustees as a 
group was instituted, however, at the specific request 
of the local clubs. This practice was begun with the 
distinct idea in mind of continuing it annually as a 
regular item of. Alumni business, the Alumni Trustees 
willingly co-operating in the matter because they feel 
that any instrument is worth while which will knit 
closer the tie between Columbia and her graduates. 

As part of the plan:to make the "message" most 
effective, the Board of Directors of the Alumni Federa- 
tion, under whose auspices the project was finally put 
through, suggested that a meeting be held each fall for 
the general discussion of Alumni affairs and of Uni- 
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versity matters in which the Alumni feel themselves 
most concerned—a sort of convention in which would 
be assembled Alumni representing all schools and de- 
partments of the University. The Directors also pro- 
posed that each spring, after matters discussed at the 
fall meeting had been fully considered by all sections 
of the Alumni, there be held a joint meeting of the 
Alumni Trustees and the Federation Directors, who 
also represent all schools and departments of the Uni- 
versity. The theory was that after six or seven 
months’ discussion the Alumni would know more about 
the University than they did before, and the Alumni 
Trustees would have a better idea of what the Alumni 
ought to know of. The whole scheme revolved about 
the proposition : 

Given: A big University which has undergone con- 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the events listed below will 
be held at the Columbia University Club, 4 West 43rd 
Street. Telephone, Vanderbilt goo. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 8 


Association of the Alumni of Columbia College. Annual 
meeting and election of officers. 8:30 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER IO 
Alumni Fund Committee. Meeting. 7 p. m. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER I3 
1917 Engineers. Monthly luncheon. 1:30 p. m. 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER I5 
Standing Committee, College Alumni Association. Meet- 
ing. 8:30 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 17 
Class of 1896. Class Dinner and Reunion. 7 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER I 
Class of 1909. Monthly Luncheon. Elks Club, 108 West 


43۲0 Street. 12:30 p. m. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 2 


Law School Alumni Association. Annual Mecting. De- 
tails later. 
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siderable development in recent decades and an Alumni 
public which, for various reasons, has little knowledge 
of such development, although a keen desire to learn. 

To prove: That the Alumni can be informed. 

The general meeting was held last week, and is re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue of the News. It was a 
keen disappointment and failure, both as to attendance 
and interest. Few came, and these few had little to 
This is the surest kind of evidence that 
there is need for continuing every means designed to 
arouse Alumni interest in Columbia affairs. It is all 
very well for the Alumni to ask the Alumni Trustees 
to help them solve their problems, but first there should 
be an effective demonstration that there is sufficient 
desire on the part of the Alumni themselves to do 
everything in their power to help themselves. If the 


talk about. 


meeting last week is an indication of a lack of interest 
of the Alumni, either in their own affairs or in Uni- 
versity affairs, Columbia Alumni loyalty is at a pretty 
low ebb. 

We do not believe that is the case. We do believe, 
however, that with the war over and with the 1920 
presidential election a thing of the past, activities 
which have occupied the minds of many of us will 
cease, and there will be ample opportunity to return to 
a less strenuous and exacting frame of mind. In this 
period we hope Alumni offieers will renew their vigor 
and will speedily resume their duties, fully convinced 
that Columbia can make good use of its sons. We feel 
that no Alumni Association in recent years has been 
working a full eight hour day. There is plenty for 
each one of us todo. The time has now come to do it. 


With Columbia Writers 


Llovd R. Morris, Research Editor of 
the {American Exporter, has compiled 
and edited an Evxportcr’s Gazetteer of 
Foreign Markets. The subtitle is “A 
Condensed Survey of the World’s Mar- 
kets and Industries Published for the 
Use of Manufacturers, Exporters, Bank- 
ers, Shipping and Allied Trades.” 

This is a very useful book especially 
strong on its statistical side, giving 
much detail that is not to be found in 
the invaluable Statesman’s Yearbook or 
any other single source. For example, 
its treatment of Brazil covers fourteen 
pages closely printed, giving the popu- 
lation of the various Brazilian states and 
leading cities in each. Population of 
the cities is compared with leading 
American cities. 

The foreign trade figures show the 
trade of the United States with Brazil 
in value for eleven years, imports and 
exports from various countries for the 
first six months of 1919, the total trade 
of Brazil from 1903 to 1919; analysis of 
its imports and exports classed as pri- 
mary materials, manufactures, food 
products and forage; the value of im- 
ports and exports to and from nineteen 
different countries given in tons. . 

The statistical presentation is fol- 
lowed by five pages giving in brief para- 
graphs the sections producing the lead- 
ing products with special emphasis upon 
manufactures, including the name and 
location, capital and output of the 43 
cotton factories having capital of $640,- 
O00 or over. 

There are also sections on railways, 
finance, weights and measures, consular 
locations and consular regulations. 

This book is good enough to merit 
periodical revision. Let us hope that 
when it next appears it will show in 
addition to its present merits the hand 
of the trained geographer. The impor- 
tant service rendered by geographers 


during the World War should have 
brought to a close the epoch when a 
gazetteer can be innocent of the prin- 
ciples of geography and the principles 
of economics. 


Professor Ashley H. Thorndike: Lit- 
erature in a Changing Age. Macmillan. 
$2.75. A discussion of the development 
of literature in the Victorian era. 

The appeal is a general one, the author 
seeking out that which has made 
English literature what it 1s. including 
in his researches philosophical and 
sociological causes. 


'79, 82Mines—Wiilliam Barclay Par- 
sons: The American Engineers in France. 
Appletons. $4.00. The chairman of the 
Columbia Board of Trustees, Colonel ot 
the Eleventh 
War, added much to Columbia's con- 
tribution to America's effort to defeat 
the Hun. His varied experiences during 
the war period have given him a tund 
of information which he has summar- 
ized in a most interesting and instructive 
manner. He not only describes the job 
he witnessed but the kind of man that 
put it through and the new type of 
engineer which the war made necessary. 

':83, '8gL— John Kendrick Bangs: 
The Cheery Way. Harper. $2.00. Lively 
Poems—and one for every day in the 
year. 


’orPh.D.—George W. A. Luckey: 
Education, Democracy and. the League 
of Nations. Badger. $2.50. Essays 
which argue fervidly that the world 
must be sufficiently educated before peace 
can come to the world, with or without 
a league of nations. 

'o4, 'ogPh.D.—Carlton J. H. Hayes: 
al Brief. History of the Great. War. 
Macmillan. $3.50. One of the first at- 
tempts to set forth in one volume the 
background and progress of the late un- 


U. S. Engineers in. the’ 


pleasantness. 
well done. 


'o8—Mrs. Annie Kilburn Kilmer has 
written a book entitled. “Memories of 
My Son, Sergeant Jovee Kilmer.” Bren- 
tano. $2.00. The volume contains num- 
erous hitherto unpublished poems and 
letters and is an intimate addition to 
the mass of material which one of Col- 
umbia's foremost poets and a former 
member of the News editorial board 
produced in his short but most promising 
career. ۱ 


'egHon.—Johann Heinrich Andreas 
Hermann Albrecht Graf von Bernstorff : 
My Three Years in America. Scribners. 
$5.00. New sidelights on that hectic 
priod just before America entered the 
war—and froma not unprejudiced ۰ 


"10S—Jose Raul Capablanca: My 
Chess Career. Macmillan. $2.50. An 
unfinished record of the youngest master 
of a very ancient game. 

"r1—Dixon Ryan Fox: The ۰ 
of .iristocracy in the Politics of New 
York. Longmans. $3.50. 

The title of this book should include 
also the phrase “rise of democracy.” 
The treatment of both phases of the 
subject is just and spirited. This book 
should be of particular interest to New 
Yorkers, especially since politics at the 
time of which the author writes, m 
“aristocracy” (then not a term of op- 
probrium) was confined largely to the 
Federalist party and had its chief strong- 
hold in this city. 

'11Ph.D.—Edward McChesney Satt. 
Government and Politics of France. 
A World Book Company. $2.60. A 
clear and accurate description of the 
structure and practical working of the 
French government today. The book 
is up to date, the chapter on political 
development including the elections ot 


Very complete, timely and 
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1910. Of particular interest are the 
descriptions of election procedure and 
the party system. Sait, formerly on the 
faculty of political science at Columbia, 
is now Professor of Political Science at 
the University of California. 


"rgHon.—Cardinal Mercier: Cardinal 
Mercer's Own Story. Doran. $4.00. 
Proof positive ot the justice of the 
spiritual cause for which the most 
picturesque figure of the war fought 
against brute force. The book is an 
exhibit of documents which passed be- 
tween the Cardinal and the foes of his 
country. They tell a vivid story and 
make an indelible record of indomitable 
courage. 


'20Hon.—Henry Pomeroy Davison: 
The American Red Cross in the Great 
War. New Edition. Macmillan. $2.00. 
A tull and complete record of one of the 
greatest American achievements of the 
war. 


` Institute of Arts and Sciences 


Editor of Independent Describes 
Americanism 

Asserting that American patriotism 
differs very greatly from Old World 
patriotism, Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, an 
Associate in the Columbia School of 
Journalism. and Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, spoke before the Columbia In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences on October 
23. Dr. Slosson described Americanism 
as follows: 


“Americanism does not mean loyalty 
to a king, it does not mean attachment 
to a particular spot of ground; it does 
not mean conformity to a fixed code of 
customs; it does not mean the perpetua- 
tion of traditional institutions; it does 
not mean aversion to novel and for- 
eign ideas; it does not mean hostility 
toward those who differ from us. 


"Americanism is one of the fine arts, 
the finest of all the fine arts, the art 
of getting along peaceably with all sorts 
and conditions of men. We Americans 
have had more experience in the prac- 
tice of this art than other nations and 
it is not undue boasting to say that we 
have acquired a certain proficiency in 
it A steel mill may contain twenty 
different nationalities and they do not 
quarrel any more than so many Irish- 
men or Poles in their native land. 


"A city block is a map of Europe in 
miniature. The immigrants try to keep 
up their Old World antipathies. Their 
children, when they go to school to- 
gether, call each other names and stretch 
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their little necks trying to look down 
on each other. They grow up together 
and go into partnership or inter-marry. 
There are few Old World feuds that, 
if let alone, can resist the solvent at- 
mosphere of America." 


“Freedom of Speech, Past and Present” 


Franklin H. Giddings, Professor of 
Sociology and the History of Civiliza- 
tion at Columbia, delivered the address 
before the Columbia Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, on October 28, taking as 
his subject, “Freedom of Speech, Past 
and Present.” 


Professor Giddings declared that the 

most difficult and delicate question in 
popular government is that of the prac- 
tical immunities and limits cf ۵ 
speech. Asserting that “without free- 
dom of speech a democracy can not 
carry on,” he said: 
"You might as well try to do business 
without mails, telegrams or conversa- 
tions. Yet a business can be ruined irre- 
trievably by malicious communications, 
and a democratic social order can be 
destroyed by influences set going and 
fostered by criminal and treasonable 
tongues. For these reasons there has 
never been any question of public policy 
so difficult and so delicate to handle 
under a proper government as this of 
the practical immunities and limits of 
free speech. 


“For these reasons also a public speak: 
er must choose between telling the truth 
and pleasing his audience. He can’t do 
both. Any American audience expects 
denunciations of those who use their 
tongues too freely or of those who 
would forbid and destroy necessary 
liberty. 

“One set of facts we ought to know 
and another set we ought to think about. 
We ought to know what the actual limits 
of freedom of speech, past and present, 
as fixed by trial and error experiment- 
ing in democratic countries are, and we 


ought to think about the psychology of - 


human behavior in an attempt to make 
our trial and error experimentation 
more successful than it has been so far. 


“For this work American democracy 
needs to be better informed than it is, 
less irascible and much less subject to 
Panic." 


Engel, *15, Gives Brilliant Recital 


The violin recital which Gabriel Engel, 
"15, gave at Aeolian Hall on October 30 
provided the greatest pleasure for a 


last year. 
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large, enthusiastic audience, among 
whom were many of his Columbia 
friends. Mr. Engel played the Beetho- 


ven Sonata No. 7 in C minor; the Ada- 
gio Appassionata of Bruch; the Rybner 
Concerto in G minor, heard for the first 
time in this country; Schumann’s Gar- 
ten-Melodie; and Tchaikovsky's Scherzo. 
When the audience insisted on an encore 
after the brilliant rendering of the Con- 
certo, Mr. Engel played Dvorak’s "Indian 
Lament." At the end of the program, in 
response to repeated requests, he played 
his own version of Mascagni's “Gypsy 
Serenade" and Kreisler's "Old Refrain." 

The first three numbers presented a 
rather noble program of the sort that 
makes high demands upon the listener. 
The classic beauty of the Becthoven So- 
nata, the pathos and charm of the Bruch 
Melody, the large, almost orchestral ef- 
fects of the Rybner Concerto, called not 
only for superb equipment and range on 
the part of the player, but for consider- 
able musical background on the part of 
the audience. Mr. Engel was fortunate 
in his audience; they showed by spell- 
bound attention and by spontaneous ap- 
plause that they understood his art. The 
Beethoven Sonata and the Bruch Adagio 
are too familiar to concert-goers to need 
comment. The Rybner Concerto, how- 
ever, provided a novel interest for the 
evening. It is a brilliant composition, 
large in conception, and technically 
making great demands upon both violin- 
ist and pianist. It is modern in spirit 
and very scholarly in development. 


° What the reviewer would feel about it 


after repeated hearings, only such re- 
peated hearings could disclose, but the 
first impression of it is fine in the ex- 
treme, and the slow movement at least 
is likely to be heard often in violin re- 
citals; the beauty of its melody runs no 
danger of being overlooked. 


Mr. Engel has developed greatly in 
his technique and in his powers of in- 
terpretation since his public appearance 
We missed somewhat the en- 
gaging fire with which he played at his 
first recital; at the beginning of the 
evening he seemed a bit tired. We can 
not deny ourselves the remark that the 
suffered throughout the concert from 
the inadequateness of his piano accom- 
paniment. But the total impression of 
the recital is such as to make us proud 
once more in the achievement of this 
young man. Mr. Engels future, after 
such playing, seems to be assured. 


JE: 


Armistice Day Services at Columbia 


Chapel 


The 1920 Armistice Day Services at 
Columbia will be held in the Chapel on 
the afternoon of Sunday, November 
14. the day designated by President Wil- 
son for that purpose. Chaplain Knox 
will preach. The Come-Back Club at 
Columbia has accepted an invitation to 
be present in a body, and Columbia’s 
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R. O. T. C. have also been invited. 
Major Allen R. Edwards, Commandant 
of the R. O. T. C., has been invited to 
designate a Color Guard for the occa- 
sion. Alumni will be cordially wel- 
comed, and it is hoped that a good num- 
ber will be able to be present. 


On, Armistice Day itself, Thursday, 
November 11, the speaker in the Chapel 
service will be Rev. Ernest N. Stires, 
Rector of St. Thomas’ Church in New 
York City. 


College Association Announces 
Program for Fall Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the College 
Association to be held at the Columbia 
University Club on Monday. evening, 
November 8, Gabriel Engel. '15, will be 
one of the leading attractions. Engel 
made his début before the American 
public last ycar, and his first appear- 
ance this season took place on October 
30 at Aeolian Hall. Another distinctly 
Columbia phase of the program will be 
the appearance of the quartet and spe- 
cialty men from the Columbia Glee Club. 
Professional entertainers will also do 
their best toward keeping the Associa- 
tion in a properly hilarious mood. The 
Entertainment Committee has succeeded 
in obtaining the services of four of these 
for the amusement of the Association. 


In addition to the program, there will 
be a short business meeting and the 
annual election of officers, as well as 
the College Association's well-known 
“eats” at the end of the program. 


Law Alumni to Hold Annual 
Meeting in December 


A meeting of the Standing Committee 
of the Alumni Association of the Law 
School was held on Friday, October 29. 
It was decided that the annual meeting 
of the Association should be held on 
Thursday. December 2, 1920, at the Co- 
lumbia University Club. The following 


Committee is in charge of arrangements :. 


John Vernon Bouvier, Jr. '86 (chair- 
man): Charles H. Tuttle, 'o2L.; Chester 
W. Cuthell, 'o7L:; R. S. Pierrepont, 
'12L :; George deF. Lord, 'izL. 

The membership of the Association 
increased by over one hundred names 
during the spring months. A further 
Increase is expected in the coming year. 
Two veneral meetings of the members 
are contemplated, and programs as in- 
teresting and timely as the Traction De- 
bate of the spring are promised. 
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Federation Directors Honor Tyson at First 


. Fall Meeting 


The first fall meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Alumni Federation 
was held at the Columbia University 
Club on October 27, 1920. The several 
school assoctations of the Federation 
were represented by practically their 
entire delegations, only five Directors 
being absent. 

A letter was read from Albert W. 
Putnam, 'gz. 'ooL, Chairman of the 
Judges of the Alumni News Football 
Song Contest. stating that no songs sub- 
mitted had been considered worthy ot 
award. The Directors voted to open 
the contest again with the same condi- 
tions and the same prize, to close on 
May 1, 1921. Putnam’s associates as 
judges were John Philip Sousa and 
Victor. Herbert. 

The Executive Secretary reported on 
the difficulties to be met in printing the 
Alumni News because of the heavy 
printing costs. He also reported on the 
Alumni Fund and the use of the Federa- 
tion's composite subscription blanks. 

The Alumni Day and Commence- 
ment Day Programs were discussed in 
the light of criticisms and suggestions 
on last year's experience. Several 
changes were recommended, and these 
will be presented to the respective com- 
mittees when they hold their first meet- 
ings. The President presented the local 


“All Aboard—Columbia Special!” 


Although definite arrangements 
have not yet been announced con- 
cerning the Columbia Special to go 
to Ithaca on November 13, it is cer- 
tain that such a trip will be made. 
The train is expected to leave New 
York on Friday night and return 
Saturday night. The round trip in- 
cluding transportation, tickets and 
meals, should cost something less 
than Thirty Dollars. Those Alumni 


who have not already asked that de- 


tails be forwarded them, should 
write for information to the Manag- 
ing Editor, Columbia Alumni News, 
311 East Hall, Columbia University. 

A great number of undergraduates 
are planning to go, and it 1s expected 
that the Alumni will also be well 
represented as soon as more details 
are available. As the next issue of 
the News will come from the press 
too late to be of value in this con- 
nection, Alumni are advised to com- 
municate directly with the Managing 
Editor. 


club situation to the Directors and 
stated that he would appoint a local 
club committee of the Federation to in- 
quire into the possibilities of greater or- 
ganization among the out of town 
Alumni. 

The feature of the evening was the 
presentation to Levering Tyson, ’11A.M., 
who retired as Executive Secretary of 
the Federation on last July 1, of a gold 
watch and chain. This token of appre- 
ciation came from present and former 
Directors of the Federation for Tyson's 
untiring work on behalf of Columbia 
and her Alumni during the past six 
years. It is engraved with the following 
inscription : 

Levering Tyson 
from present and former 
Directors 
of the 
Alumni Federation 
in appreciation 
of his unselfish service 
to the 
Alumni of Columbia 
I9I4-1920 
October 27, 1920 

The presentation was made by Mr. 
Williams as President of the Federa- 
tion, who read extracts from a number 
of letters which he had received from 
former Directors referring to Tyson's 
loyalty, efhcient service, and foresight in 
developing the Alumni Office to its pres- 
ent state of usefulness. He referred 
to Tyson's greatest asset, aside from 
the fact that he was cool and collected 
under the most severe strain, as being 
his sense of humor and his ability to 
take a joke, especially upon himself. 
Tyson replied to Mr. Williams and the 
Directors in a short but very cordial 
and sincere speech of thanks. 


New Members of the Club 


The following Alumni were elected 
to membership in the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club at a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Admissions, held on Monday. 
October 18, 1920: 

George H. Danton, 'o2, 'o7 Ph.D.; 
James McCutchen Fox, ‘20: George 
Dyson Friou, '13; Joseph R. Lamont, 
'05; Harold S. Latham, 'og; John F. 
McCall, ’07; Vinton K. Milbank, '20: 
William R. Murrin, ۰16 L, and Louis A. 
Passarelli, '16. 
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Meeting on Alumni Trustees Report 
Stirs Little Enthusiasm 


The meeting of the Federaticn Direc- 
tors with the representatives of the sev- 
eral School Associations and Alumni 
Clubs to discuss those matters which are 
of general Alumni interest and should 
be included in the "report" from the 
Alumni Trustees in May, 1921, was held 
at the Columbia University Club on 
Friday evening, Octcber 29. Although 
almost fifty alumni had sent notitica- 
tions that they would be present, only 
2 were there. In addition to this, the 
small number of topics presented for 
discussion seemed to indicate a fast wan- 
ing interest in a matter, considered of 
prime importance by many alumni dur- 
ing the past few years. 

John V. Bouvier, Jr., 860. '88L, rep- 
resenting the Alumni Association of the 
law School, submitted the proposition 
that the work of an alumni association 
could be carried on to the best possible 
advantage only if some subsidy was 
forthcoming from the University in sup- 
port of the association's activities. Bou- 
vier referred to the financial. impossi- 
lility of an association’s distributing 
among the Alumni a law catalogue or 
index, the Dean’s Annual Report, and 
the Columbia Law Retica—all works 
which should react to the advantage of 
the University. 

Speaking for the New Jersey Alumni 
Association, George R. Beach, ’95, '97L, 
brought up the question of Columbia 
activities among the preparatory schools 
ot New Jersey. In connection with this 
work, publicity among the New Jersey 
papers is desirable, and Beach wished to 
call the attention of the Alumni Trus- 
tees to the expenses involved. 


One of the questions presented by 
Stephen G. Williams, '81, '82L, ’83Ph.D., 
Chairman of the meeting, concerned the 
additional cost of sending to every 
alumnus of Columbia, the complete an- 
nual report of the University. Another 
question which he proposed as having 
come to him from an individual alum- 
nus, sought information as to what ac- 
tion the Trustees had taken or are going 
to take to acquire for the University a 
suitable athletic field. Finally he asked 
about compulsory residence at the Col- 
lege for students in the first year or two 
of their career at Columbia. 

Adam Leroy Jones, ’98Ph.D., Direc- 
tor ot Admissions to Columbia College, 
and present at the meeting as a mem- 
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ber of the Federation .Directors, replied 
to the last question by stating that the 
College faculty last spring fixed the re- 
quirement that students in the first two 
vcars of college should reside on the 
campus, but that this was not an abso- 
lute requirement, inasmuch as there is 
not sufficient dormitory space to house 
that number oí students. 

The final business of the meeting con- 
cerned itself with a motion that the five 
questions presented should be forwarded 
to the Alumni Trustees as being those 
matters in which the Alumni are pri- 
marily interested. 


Columbia University Post, 
American Legion 


The Columbia University Post of the 
American Legion, No. 400, will attend 


the Armistice Day Service at the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-fifth street, New 
York, on the evening of November 7. 
The Post Chaplain, Rev. Herbert Ship- 


man, 90, will conduct the service. The 
Executive Committee of the Post urges 


all members to attend. 

On the evening of Armistice Day, 
November II, the members of the Col- 
umbia University Post will attend the 
Armistice Day celebration of the Le- 
gion at the Seventh Regiment Armory, 
Sixty-sixth street and Park avenue. 
Victory Medals will be presented to rep- 
resentatives of the various Legion 
Posts at that time. All members of 
the Legion who attend that celebration 
are urged to appear in uniform, wear- 


ing their Victory medals.. The mem- 
bers of the Columbia University Post 


are requested to call at the Columbia 
University Club, Four West Forty-third 
Street, for their tickets. 


For a Song That Breathes of 
Football 


At the last meeting of the Federation 
Directors, the report of the Judges of 
the Alumni News Football S8ng Con- 
test was accepted. The Judges of the 
contest were Albert W. Putnam, '97; 
Victor Herbert, and John Philip Sousa. 
They agreed, as was announced in a 
previous issue of the News, that none 
of the songs submitted was worthy of 
award. | 

The Federation Directors decided 
that the contest should be opened again, 
to close on May 1, 1921. It was felt 
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that the success of the team and the 
lively interest shown among undergrad- 
uates and Alumni this fall in the foot- 
hall season would give inspiration 
enough to bring forth a real football 
song for the Blue and White. As was 
the case last ycar, the prize will be one 
hundred dollars and the contest will be 
conducted with conditions which include 
the following: 

I—Students and former students of 
the University are eligible to compete 
for the prize. 

2—Both words and music must be new 
and original; no adaptation will be con- 
sidered in the award; words and music 
may be the work of a single individual 
or of two individuals in collaboration ; 
in the award the combination of words 
and music will be considered as a unit. 

3—Both words and music of the win- 
ning song will become the property of 
the Alumni Federation of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Incorporated. 

5— Manuscripts submitted must con- 
form with the following regulations : 

a—Regular printed music paper must 
be used and all manuscripts must be 
written in ink. 

b—Manuscripts must be signed by an 
assumed name and must be accompanied 
by a sealed envelope containing a card 
on which must be written the name and 
address of the writer with the assumed 
name on the outside of the envelope. 

c—The manuscripts must not be rolled 
but should be submitted flat in a large 
envelope. 

6—AIl manuscripts must be sent to 
Columbia Alumni News, 311 East Hall, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

The announcement of the Judges for 
this contest has not yet been made, but 
it is expected very shortlv. 


'96 to Meet at Dinner 

The Class of '96 will hold a dinner at 
the Columbia University Club, on 
Wednesday evening, November 17. As 
'06 celebrates its Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary at next Commencement, it is prob- 
able that preliminary plans for that oc- 
casion will be discussed. 


New President of Trinity College 

Columbia will be represented by Pro- 
fessor Henry Bedinger Mitchell, '98S, 
'00A.M., at the inauguration of the Rev- 
erend Remsen Brinckerhoff Ogilby, as 
the new President of Trinity College. 
The inauguration will take place at 
Hartford, Connecticut, on November 17. 
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Who 8 Who on the 1920 Varsity Football 
Squad * 


CHARLES APPLEBAUM, 
height 5 


Age 20, weight 185, 
inches. Boy's High School 
1916, guard and halfback. 
S. A. T. C., 1918, halfback. 
1919, fullback. 


FRANKLIN 


BRODIL, '23, 


'21, back. 


feet 10% 
(Brooklyn) team, 
Renseler Naval 


Columbia Varsity, 


line. 

Age 22, weight 178, height 5 feet 11 inches. 
De Witt Clinton (N. Y.) S. team, 1916, 
as guard. Harvard Radio School team, 1917, 
as guard. Moutchic Lavanan Air Station in 
France, 1918. U. S. Navy, May, 1917, to 


- February, 1919. 


GEORGE CALLOWAY, '23, 


Age 21, weight 190, 
East Orange H. 5. team, 


tackle. 


height 5 feet 11 inches. 
1916-1919, 


as tackle. 


"T his 1s the eat installment ws 1 ew ho's W hö 


on the 1920 Varsity 


ranged alphabetically, the sk 


members of the squad will appear in the 


three issues of the News. 

to give briefly the statistics 
including. his football histo 
and college and his picture 


+ 


a. 


Football 


Squad." AT- 
etches of the other 
next 

In them we expect 


about each player, 
ry in prep school 
wherever possible. 


ANCIS J. CANAPARY, ’21, halfback. 

3 22, weight 160, height 5 feet 8 inches. 
N w Utrecht H. S. team, 1916 and 1917, as 
halfback. Columbia S. A. T. C., 1918, as half- 
Lack. Vars:ts, 1919, as halfback. 


WILLET: JL 
Age 23, 
inches. 
1916, as 
back. U. 


ECCLES, ZE 
weight 160, height 5 
Flushing High School team, 


back. Columbia Varsity, 
S. Navy, 1917-1919. 


back. 

feet 10% 
1915 and 
1919, as 


RALPH 
Age 21, weight 
Erasmus Hall 
1916, as end. 
T MER MT مہ‎ 
guard. 


FORSYTH: '21, line. 

175, height 5 feet 9 inches. 
High School team, 1915 and 
Columbia Freshmen, 1917. S. 
1918, as end. Varsity, 1919, as 


WILLIAM J. GRACE, 
Age 21, Mi: .145, height 5 feet 8 آوچ‎ 


'22, end. 


New Utrecht H: 1913 to 1916, as end... 
lumbia S. A. T. E 1918, as end. atre 
1919, as end. 


ANTHONY DE FRONZO, '21, linc. 
Age 21, weight 160, height 5 feet 7 inches. 


Columbia Freshmen, 1917, as fullback. S. A. 
C.. 1918, as halfback. Varsity, 1919, as 
halfback. 


Varsity Defeats Boynton and Williams Before 
Crowd of 12,000 Rooters 


Field Marshal Benny Boynton brought 
his Purple horde to South Field on Oc- 
tober 30 in an attempt to destroy the 
supposedly toothless Lion. But it 
turned out that a gentleman by the name 
of Bunk Harris had snuk up to Morn- 


ingside during the night befcre the 
clash, while the Williamstown army 


were tendering themselves a reception 
at their Headquarters, the Hotel Astor, 
in anticipation of the coming victory. 
This Mr. Harris, who has been seen 
around these parts before, must have 
slipped the Lion a dose of something 
powerful, for when the armistice was 
signed at 4:30 Saturday, the invading 
army was completely routed and ac- 
cording to reports recently received was 
seen fleeing to the tall timber in panic- 
stricken and disorganized units—Score, 
Columbia 20-Williams 14. 

The Victoria Cross was awarded to 
Lieut.. Robert Pulleyn, of the Columbia 
forces, who twice stormed and captured 
the enemy stronghold singlehanded. 
Distinguished service crosses were 


awarded to Captains Harris, Applebaum 
and Moszczenski. Etiquette forbade 
that Boynton, the vanquished leader, ac- 
cept any decoration from the enemy. 
Nevertheless, in their admiration, a 
number of the Blue and White war- 
riors attempted to decorate him person- 
ally. In the final three minutes of the 
engagement, he was crowned thrice. 
However, consensus of opinion con- 
ferred the stellar performance upon the 
Williamstown leader. W atching a game 
with Captain Boynton participating 15 
a good deal like sitting on a mine, wait- 
ing for it to go off. And his sixty-yard 
run for a touchdown was a treat. 

The Williamstown sappers eariy in the 
battle found it impossible to dig beneath 
the Blue and White line, and thereafter 
the Purple commander relied almost en- 
tirely upon flank attacks and his sup- 
posed supremacy of the air. But the 
flanks suddenly proved the strongest 
part of the Blue and White defense, and 
with the return of Harris, the control 
of the skies had passed over to the 
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Morningsiders. The Columbia Army 
put all strategical forecast to naught, 
when instead of maintaining a passive 
defense, they penetrated the Williams 
line and fought most of the encounter 
in foreign territory. Had not the local 
army lacked a sufficient supply of am- 
munition at two stages of the game, a 
higher score would have resulted. It 
is understood that Captain Boynton 
narrowly escaped internment when upon 
embarking on his  sixty-yard dash 
through the Columbia legions, he 
crossed the boundary line into neutral 
country. But his stay there was so 
brief, and the excitement so high at the 
period of his transgression that his pas- 
sage was permitted and the score al- 
lowed to stand. 


First QUARTER: 


The two armies hove into sight at 2:30 
p. m. and promptly engaged in battle. 
Kess Scovil fired the first shot for Co- 
lumbia when he kicked off to Williams, 
but the priming was poor, and the pro- 
jectile only dribbled a little way into 
enemy territory. Boynton immediately 
loosed the full strength of the Williams 
attack, the Blue and White forwards 
being first breached for 5 yards, and 
immediately after, Boynton cut loose 
for 20 yards more around a flank. Hav- 
ing found the line invulnerable, Boyn- 
ton changed suddenly, and staged an 
aerial raid that moved the ball danger- 
ously far into the home territory. The 
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ambulance men on the Blue and White 
sidelines began to shine up their stretch- 
ers, until the Purple was penalized for 
committing atrocities, and Boynton 
booted a weak one to the Columbia 25- 
yard mark. Harris immediately ordered 
an infantry charge, headed by Canapary 
and Moszczenski and himself. The Co- 
lumbia quarter went over the top for 
20 yards around left end, and his two 
aids were taking the ball well into Wil- 
liams land when the attack was jammed 
by a fumble, and the Boyntons counter- 
attacked, using the same thrusts at the 
flanks and aerial warfare, with good re- 
sult, until McLean, who had just land- 
ed on Columbia's 40-yard line with a 
pass from Boynton, was tackled so hard 
the ball slipped from his grasp. 
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Lieutenant Robert Pullevn in command 
of,the defense of the left sector picked 
the leather from the mass of.arms and 
legs strewing the field, and set out on a 
forlorn hope for the Williams citadel. 
With the tide of battle suddenly turn- 
ing, the Williams cohorts gave chase to 
a man. Skirting the edge of the field, 
the Lieutenant shook off two or three 
tacklers, bayoneted two more with a 
straight-arm, and eluding even the fleet 
Boynton, planted the Blue and White 
standard behind the Williams goal. 
Through a false setting of sights, Cana- 
pary missed the goal, the ball hitting 
the cross-bar. 

Columbia kicked to Williams, took 
the ball away from them, and began 
their first real offensive of the after- 
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AFTER THE FINAL WHISTLE. THE 
noon. Three first downs were made in 
succession, Harris relying principally 
upon Moszczenski, a high explosive 
charge. who battered his way at will 
through the Williams defense. Infantry 
charges brought the ball to the Purple 
40-yard line, when Harris suddenly 
tossed a pass to Canapary who dashed 
to the 10-yard mark before he was 
downed. Here, O'Neill, head of the Co- 
lumbia Board of Strategy, sent in his 
Cavalry in the form of the speedy John- 
stone. But the Williams cohorts had 
strongly intrenched themselves; the Blue 
and white artillery failed to tear down 
the barbed wire entanglements; and 
Williams took the ball on downs Boyn- 
ton booted to the Columbia 45-yard line 
where the period ended. Score—Colum- 
bia 6, Williams ۰ 

SECOND QUARTER: 


Under the fierce drumfire of the Co- 
lumbia backs, the Williams line withered 
and wilted, and the ball was rushed to 
the Williams 1-yard line. There the 
invaders again dug themselves in, and, 
Columbia lacking sufficient power to 
displace them, took the ball on downs. 
It was an heroic stand. Boynton kicked 
to his 40-yard mark, and again Williams 
was on the defensive. At this point 
O'Neill entered his tank squad headed 
by Charlie Appelbaum into the fray. 
The big fullback, riding roughshod over 
the opposition, carried the ball down 
the field in plunges through center; and 
this time rode clean over the Williams 
trenches and scored from the 3-yard 
mark. Canapary kicked the goal. 

Columbia kicked to Williams, and 
after the third play Boynton seized the 
leather on his own 40-yard line. He 
then set out on a personal invasion of 
the Blue and White territory. Simul- 
taneously, the Purple must have released 
great quantities of potsoned gas. for the 
Columbia tacklers acted as if drugged. 
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SNAKE DANCE UNDER THE GOAL POSTS. 


Shaking off one after the other, Boyn- 
ton raced over for the first Williams 
score. Lazelle kicked the goal. 

With five minutes more to play for 
the half, Columbia again began to 
worry the ball down into the Purple 
sector, until Harris suddenly changed 
his tactics and hurled a short pass over 
the center of the line to Pulleyn. This 
gentleman, surrounded on all sides by 
the enemy, picked it out of the air and 
dodging himself free set out on a 40- 
yard run for the goal. This time Boyn- 
ton was at his heels every inch oí the 
way. His tackle came just too late. as 
Pulleyn hurled himself over the line for 
the third Columbia score.  Canapary 
kicked the goal, and a little later time 
was called for the half. Score—Colum- 
bia 20, Williams 7. 

THIRD QUARTER: 


This period saw the hall sec-saw back 
and forth, mostly: in Williams territory. 
but with no scoring done bv either side. 
Harris and Moszczenski unleashed an- 
other Columbia drive which traveled to 
the Williams 10-yard mark before the 
Purple again halted it. Boynton kicked 
to his 40-yard line, and the Morning- 
siders attacked again, this time from 
the air. Eccles just missed another 
touchdown after grabbing a pass and 
shaking himself free, but he stumbled 
on the Williams 30-yard mark and was 
stopped. Williams took the ball but 
her offensives lacked drive, and the Co- 
lumbia first line was impregnable. An 
exchange of kicks finally left the ball 
on the Williams 15-yard mark in her 
possession when the period ended. 
Score— Columbia 20, Williams 7. 

In the final period the Purple cohorts 
staged a desperate last minute attack. 
only equalled by the Blue and White 
defense which tore to pieces the Wil- 
liams line, and effectively stopped Boyn- 
ton from evening up the score or win- 
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ning the game. But it was a tense fif- 
teen minutes. Columbia again threat- 
ened when Thornton took the ball on the 
Purple 25-yard line. But her overhead 
attack failed, and Williams took the 
ball. Ten minutes before the end of the 
game, Williams uncorked a criss-cross 
pass, Boynton to McLean, in which the 
Purple back picked the ball out of the 
air and raced fifty yards for a touch- 
down. 

With only seven points now necessary 
to put the game on ice, Boynton rallied 
his men about him, and drove them to 
the utmost. They took the ball to the 
Columbia 30-yard mark and lost it when 
their passes failed. The Blue and 
White rushed the ball out of danger and 
then kicked to the Williams 15-yard 
line. With only a few more minutes to 
play, Williams opened up with a series 
of passes any one of which might have 
resulted in a touchdown. But the 
stands were treated to the amazing sight 
of a Blue and White opposition that had 
Verdun backed off the map. Three 
times did the Columbia forwards break 
through, and drop Boynton before he 
had even the chance to get rid of the 
ball. Finally, in order to prevent an- 
other Columbia score, Boynton was 
forced to kick to Harris, and the game 
ended. 


The lineup: 
Columbia (20) Williams (14) 
Pulleyn ......... یضر و کٹ‎ Codding 
Modarelli ....... سا‎ D وس‎ oe Fargo 
Walder ......... Use Smith 
Brodil ........... © راو‎ C. Boynton 
Herman ......... | Acc Laws 
7ی 5709 وپ )+۶ ا‎ Lazelle 
Forsyth ......... RB سس مس‎ Joslyn 
Harris .......... O. Biss B. Boynton 
Canapary ... L.H.. W. Burger 
Moszczenski اط ہکا‎ ss McLean 
Burtt: uo حم سی‎ F. B.. Richmond 

SCORE Bv PERIODS. 

Columbia ............. 6 14 0 0—20 
Walliams: سوا تر‎ ces 0 7 0 7—1 

Touchdowns—Pulleyn (2), Appel- 
baum, B. Boynton, McLean. Goals 


from touchdowns—Canapary (2), La- 
zelle (2). 

Substitutions — Columbia, Johnstone 
for Burtt, Appelbaum for Johnstone, 
Eccles for Appelbaum, Calloway for 
Walder, Thornton for Moszczenski. 
Kienninger for Brodil. Williams: Shut- 
tleworth for Smith, N. Burger for 
Joslyn, Smith for Shuttleworth, Vroman 
for Smith. 

Referee——]. C. McDonald, Brown. 
Umpire—J. C. Hennessy, ۰ 
Linesman—C. M. Coryell, University ot 
Pennsylvania. Time of periods—Fif- 
teen minutes. 


Agents for the Publications of the Columbia University 
i We invite correspondence from Columbia Alumni. 
Mail orders given prompt attention. 


Columbia University Press Bookstore 
New York City 


2960 Broadway 
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How About Your Tickets for That 
Game with Penn ? 


Plans for the Columbia-Pennsylvania 
football game at the Polo Grounds on 
November 20 are rapidly taking shape. 
During the past week there have gone 
out from the Athletic Association, to all 
Alumni in and near New York City, 
statements giving full details as to the 
seating arrangements, with applications 
to he filled out by those desiring tickets. 

The game will be called at 2.00 p. m., 
and the Athletic Association is working 
to have 20,000 rooters in the Columbia 
side of the stands. To those applying 
ior tickets, the general order of allot-- 
ment will be as follows: First, Athletic 
Association. members, Trustees, Faculty 
and Officers of the University; second, 
graduates and undergraduates; third, 
general public. 

Columbia has the south side of the 
field. Tickets will be allotted according 
to the date of receipt of applications, 
starting from the center seats and radi- 
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ating from that point. A. A. cards will 
Oi course not be accepted in payment 
for tickets, as they apply only to South 
Field. No reservations will be made by 
telephone, nor will orders be accepted 
unless full payment accompanies an ap- 
plication. 

All reserved seats cost $2.00 apiece; 
box seats, $3.00 apiece. The upper tier 
boxes accommodate six people; lower 
tier boxes accommodate four people. 

Applications for tickets close at 5.00 
p. m. on November 12. It is expected 
that the tickets will be mailed about 
November 15. Full details of the ar- 
rangements may be obtained from Rob- 
ert W. Watt, '16, Graduate Manager of 
Athletics at Columbia. 


Columbia Jéster Reports Letters 
From Europe 


Thousands of wailing New Yorkers, 
Londoners and Parisians have flooded 
the offices of Jester with the most heart- 
rending letters ever seen in East Hall. 
Not even in an appeal for money, is- 
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sued in the old days by the A. A., have 
such touching sentiments been attained 


as in the correspondence that has 
swamped the staff. Witness: 
| Paris, 
October 23. 


The Business Manager of Jester, . 
East Hall, 
Columbia University, . 
U. S. A. 
Dear Sir: . 

I am a modiste in one of the largest 
of the French dressmakers. Many and 
many the time I have read and laughed 
with heartiness the cartoons of Le Rire 
and La Baionette. But never have I 
seen such splendid ludicrousness as in 
your Jester, which was given to me 
by a Columbia young man, M. Frank 
JM who, a sergeant in the A. E. F., 
showed me a copy he received while en 
permission in Paris. 

I do not know the subscription to 
your paper or the time of publishing. 
but enclose a remittance that will pay, 
I hope for at least one issue. 

Cordially. 
AMIE DUVAL. 

This poor girl, like many others of 
both sexes, could not be supplied be- 
cause of the shortage of copies of the 
first issue. Although Jester Has never 


. . . and at the Stock Exchange 


A fact: 


Here in the very heart 
of Wall Street, Fatima 
And at the 
Exchanges of Boston and 
Philadelphia, Fatima is 
also the largest seller. 


FATIMA 


leads. 


New York 


Stock 


CIGARETTES 
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been noted for modesty, the managing 
board of the comic estimated far too 
modestly the number oí sales of the 
Freshman Number. 

The Football Number, which goes on 
sale at the Columbia-Penn Concert on 
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November 19, will have six hundred 
more copies than did the Frosh Number. 

The Managing Board of Jester is mak- 
ing a particular effort to place copies 
in the hands of Alumni, especially those 
who were members ot the board in their 
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undergraduate days. For the remain- 
ing seven issues of the year, the sub- 
scription price is $1.50. Checks, payable 
to Jester, should be mailed to East Hall, 
Columbia University, New York. 

R. H. F. 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full informaticn may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, COLUMBIA ALUMNI News, New York 


CONSTRUCTION 


New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, JR., 83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND ALTERATIONS 
103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


J. PARKE CHANNING, ’83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway: 


Alfred L. Jaros, Jr., '11S 
Albert L. Baum, '09, '11S 


JAROS & BAUM 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 


Telephone Greeley 5395 


New York City 


116 West 39th Street 


New York City 


BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, 78 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


60 Wall Street Telephone 5895 Hanover 


New York City 


EDWIN LUDLOW, ’79 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 
Coal and Coke 


149 Broadway Telephone 2669 Cortland 


New York City 


DANIEL E. MORAN, '84 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street Telephone 3042 Cortland 


Telephone Bowling Green 7340 . 


New York City 


Factory Power PLANTS FuEL Economy 


DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., 1901 
i Griggs and Myers 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


110 West 40th Street 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


J. S. LaNcGTHORN, '91 Mines 


Vice-President LaNcTHORN Co., Inc. 
-. . w= ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


2 West 45th Street Vanderbilt 3738-3739 


New York City 


ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


River and Harbor Construction— Piers, Bulk- 
heads, Foundations and Caissons—Subaque- 
ous Pipe and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 


Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 1331 


INSURANCE 


New York City 
C. H. ELLARD, ’97 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Barclay 7970 217 Broadway 


New York City William MacRossie, ’11 
Allan MacRossie, Jr., '14 


۱] ۸010551۳ & MaAcRossiE ~ 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 


68 William Street Telephone 637 John 


INVESTIGATIONS 


New York City 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, 'o5 E.M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


50 Church Street 


LAWYERS 


Phoenix, Arizona 
Harold Baxter, '06E. M., ’14L1.B. 


ALEXANDER, CHRISTY & BAXTER 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
311 Fleming Building 
Specializing in 
MINING AND IRRIGATION LAW 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


RUSSELL T. BYERS, "or L., ’or M.A. 
American Central Life Building 
Specializing in 
INSURANCE AND REAL Estate Law 


San Francisco, Cal. 


HENRY EICKHOFF, '75 S. 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 


604 MILLS BUILDING 


New York City 


WALLACE WHITE, '13 '15 M E. 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
AND TRADE MARKS 


Woolworth Building 233 Broadway 


New York City 


ALBERT C. NOLTE, '14 EE. 
Counselor-at-Law of the D. C. Bar 
PATÉNTS—TRADE MARKS-—COPYRIGHTS 


Telephone Cortland 1006 165 Broadway 
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Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 


BARNARD SCHOOL FOR Boys 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 
minutes’ walk from West 242d St. Broadway 
Sub. Station. 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 
WM. LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, Associate HEADMASTER 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Its preparation for college and homelife long 
considered model. Physical training emphasized. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, playgrounds. 
lustrated catalogue sent on request. Address 


Henry Carr Pearson, Prin.,W. 120thSt.,N.Y.C. 


RIVERDALE 
COUNTRY SCHOOL 


RivERDALE-0N-H 50۴و‎ 
New York 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia ’99 
HEADMASTER 


A College Preparatory Boarding and 
Day School of High Scholastic 
Standing 
Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory 
of One Hundred Single Rooms 
For illustrated catalog, address 
the Headmaster 


Safety Service 
Efficiency 
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Packing 


Storage | Moving 


Send for illustrated booklet 


6/th Street and Columbus 
Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Telephone, Columbus 2977 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS 
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FRANCIS EMORY FITCH, Inc. 
PRINTERS & PUBLISHERS 


The Fitch Service—1i!'s readable 
Hanover 784 


130 Pearl Street, New York 


The COLLEGE BOOK STORE 
A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS 
AND SOUVENIRS 
Students’ Discounts 
Prices Guarantced the Lowest 
1224 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR I2OTH STREET 


PURIFICATION 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
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RICO'S 


ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 


1133 Broadway, Cor. 26th Street, 
New York City. 


The only institution where can be 
positively acquired a working knowl- 
edge of any language. 


Spanish, English and German 
Shorthand. 


Visit our 
FOREIGN BOOK DEPARTMENT 


BERKELEY-IRVING 


School for Boys 
309-315 WEST 83D STREET, NEW YORK 
*From Primary to College" 


Forty-second year. All grades. Small classes. 
[Individual instruction. New Gymnasium, roof 
playground and Swimming Pool on Premises. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Phone Schuyler 4836 L. D. Ray, '82, Headmaster 


CoLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
5, 7, and 9 West 93rd Street 
Founded 1764 Telephone 3787 River 


Fireproof building. Boys prepared for Colum- 
bia, Cornell Harvard, Princeton, Yale, and 
other colleges. Approved by Regents. Strong 
Primary and Elementary Schools. Military 
Drill. Gymnasium. Playground. 


FREDERIC A. ALDEN, HEADMASTER 


CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


$5.000,000 
15,000,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 
OFFICES 


Uptown Office 
81 UNION SQUARB 


Afain Office 
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The development of big business in this 
country has emphasized very strongly re- 
lationships between employer 

Training the and laborer that have never 


Industrial Engineer before been faced as every day 


problems in our industrial life in 
exactly the same way as they have been brought to the 
attention of our captains of industry in more recent 
vears. Employers are now coming to realize that as 
administrators, they have positions of leadership which 
entail responsibilities never before included in the cycle 
of their duties. This is particularly true in the 
businesses where the owners and managers are not the 
same individuals and this form of organization is be- 
coming more and more prevalent in the larger de- 
velopment of American industrial and commercial life. 

The result has been that we now have before us new 
lnes of study for business men, such as personnel 
management and industrial management including not 
only problems of employment, but problems of admin- 
Istration. 

It is highly necessary that the leaders in our manu- 
facturing and industrial life must be entirely familiar 
with the various steps in the growth and organization 
of business, and these men and their subordinates are 
the individuals who must coordinate their work in such 
à way as to create good morale in their establishments, 
whatever the character of the work turned out may be. 

In the past, the graduates of our scientific schools 
have not been trained in this side of the problems which 
they will face, but there has been a growing realiza- 
tion of the necessity for graduating men who will not 
only understand the duties with which they will be con- 
fronted in the industries which will employ them, but 
vill be familiar with the generally accepted methods for 
solving management .problems as they arise. 

Columbia has met the situation by the establishment 
of a new Department of Industrial Management which 
is described fully elsewhere in this issue of the News. 
The requirements for admission to this department 
are exactly the same as for other courses in the School 
of Engineering; that is, not less than three years of 


College with definite proscribed preparation in mathe- 
matics, physics and chemistry, the new course leading 
to the degree of Master of Science. The program of 
study includes four groups: A Business group; a 
Machinery group; a General Engineering group, and 
an Industrial group. About the same amount of time 
is spent in each. The combination which the Engi- 
neering School has to offer with the School of Busi- 
ness, affords an unusual opportunity to those men 
who are looking forward to the administrative or busi- 
ness side of productive industry rather than to the 
technique, but who nevertheless desire to have their 
training based primarily on sound technical and sci- 
entific discipline. The quality of the students who will 
select this curriculum is insured by the high admission 
requirements, and it is certain that those who might 
be attracted to it mainly by its novelty, will not progress 
very far. 

It will be interesting to reused the reaction upon 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the events listed below will be 
held at the Columbia University Club, 4 West 43rd Street. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 900. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 15 


Standing Committee, College Alumni Association. Meet- 


ing. 8:30 p. m. 
WEDNFSDAY, NOVEMBER 17 
Class of 1896. Class Dinner and Reunion. 7 p. m. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 18 


Dinner in honor of Delegates to Annual Meeting, 0+7 
tion of American Universities. 7:30 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 1 


Class of 1909. Monthly Luncheon. Elks Club, 108 West 
43rd Street. 12:30 p. m. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 2 


Law School Alumni Association. 
tails later. 


Annual Meeting. De- 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 3 


Class of 1890 P. & S. Tercennial Reunion and Dinner. 
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the longer established curriculums in engineering of 
the emphasis in this industrial engineering curriculum, 
upon business and upon human relations in industry, 
and it is altogether likely that more instruction in 
these subjects will be assimilated into the curriculums 
for students in other branches of engineering study 
which are sometimes criticized as having too little to 
do with business and human relations. 

. Columbia has certainly taken a decided step forward 
in establishing this new department. There is no ques- 
tion that 1f production is to be increased, the progres- 
sive leaders in industrial life must be cooperative in 
their attitude toward the manager who is continually 
facing responsibilities of administration. It is 
through him that we must regard developments in our 
industrial problems. The Columbia School of En- 
gineering would not be fulfilling its duty if it did 
not give him a rigorous training for assuming: the 
responsibilities that will be his. 


We recently read an article by a fellow alumnus sug- 

gesting an educational development of the fraternity 

system. The colleges in Oxford and 

The Fraternity Cambridge: evolved out of :the monastic 

asEducator establishments of the middle ages and 

` the renaissance. Why, asked the writer, 

should not the fraternities in the American colleges 

evolve into social units, each with a strong, special 
mtellectual pre-occupation ? 

This idea has occurred before to sympathetic critics 
of American college life who see the immnse poten- 
tialities of the fraternity system and the comparatively 
negligible part which the fraternity as yet plays in the 
educational work of our colleges and universities. 
Fantastic as a suggestion may always appear to the 
majority of college men, it remains a singularly at- 
tractive idea, and we are likely to hear of it again. 

If the members of each fraternity should begin, as 
it were, to pool their intellectual interests, to look 
after the intellectual progress of their younger members 
in more positive ways than merely checking up their 
records in the Dean's Office; if the fraternity should 
organize itself informally into a discussion club on 
topics which engage those members who are studying 
history or philosophy or science; and if the older 
members should constitute themselves informal ad- 
visors or—in the English sense—tutors 01 the younger 
members, then there would be a very important ad- 
vantage educationally as well as socially in belong- 
ing to a fraternity. If such a development ever took 
place, the fraternities could take over much of the per- 
sonal advising in educational matters which it now falls 


to the faculty to do. One might even dream of iel- 
lowships or resident instructorships assigned to each 
fraternity—that is, of a system by which a graduate 
member of cach fraternity residing at the house might 
occupy some integral relation with the faculty. Once 
the development reached such a stage, it is easy to 
conceive of a further grouping of the whole student 
body into scholastic families in which the comradeship 
of a small circle could be made advantageous for the 
education of the individual. 
Perhaps the dream is not so wild after all. We should 
like to know what other Alumni think of it. 
One of the organizations of the University to which 
we Alumni perhaps do not pay adequate attention is 
the orchestra. The fortunes of this or- 


University ganization have fallen and risen again ir 
Orchestra the last two decades. While Mr. Me- 


Dowell was still at Columbia, the or- 
chestra attained a quite remarkable efficiency and 
seemed on the way to establish itself as a permanent 
source of solid instruction and pleasure for the play- 
ers and their University audience. We remember some 
very striking concerts in the old Mendelssohn Hall. 
when the-orchestra could be happily compared with 
the best amateur groups of its kind. Somewhat later. 
however, apparently through the fault of no individual. 
but perhaps because we all were unappreciative, the 
orchestra passed through years of discouragement and 
discord. The discord was not social, but strictly musi- 
cal. We remember certain concerts in Earl Hall in 
which the most startling effects of modern music were 
reached unintentionally by the simple failure to tune 
the instruments. One performance sticks irradicabl 
in the memory, in which the only number that by any 
charity could be called bearable was contributed by a 
visiting soloist at the piano. Perhaps it is these later 
memories that have cut off from the orchestra the 
support which the Alumni owe it. Recently the or- 
ganization has been rebuilt under the Direction of 
Mr. Herbert Dittler and with the cordial encourage- 
ment of the Music Department, and the concerts which 
it now gives are once more highly creditable to the 
players and to the University. 

The News speaks of this matter not simply to bring 
to the attention of the Alumni the pleasure they ma 
enjoy from hearing music. We wish that those gradu- 
ates who have the ability and the inclination would 
join the orchestra as active members. In the long 
run it is better for any artist to practise his art than 
to have someone practice it for him, even though that 


someone is vastly superior. We wish to see built up 
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in the University group, a far larger practice of all 
the fine arts, and Mr. Dittler's orchestra, as we con- 
ceive of it, might well include not only representatives 
of the student body and of the faculty, but also of the 
graduates—and there are many who can play orches- 
tral instruments. 
We often wonder why debating has fallen into an 
eclipse. There was a time when this amusement or 
sport or exercise, however one cares to 
Why Not More 6٤6 it, was the accepted medium for 
Debating? training in self-expression: every fra- 
ternity had its regular debates, the classes 
in Cullege debated against each other, and the Colleges 
conducted competitions, not as now followed by a small 
croup, but attended with the greatest interest by the 
whole college public. Some of our friends suggest 
that contemporary America does not like to debate. 
We decline to accept this explanation, observing the in- 
terminable discussions that go on among students and 
teachers and all our other neighbors as to politics, 
society and the high cost of living. What has happened 
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to us apparently is that we have lost the habit of well- 
considered debate, of debate after careful preparation, 
and with attention to form. Why should not the fra- 
ternities take at least so much thought for the intellec- 
tual and social programs of their freshmen members 
as to drill them in the correct manners of public argu- - 
ment? Since our undergraduates are taking an even 
greater interest in public affairs than they used to take. 
why should not their energy in argument be encouraged 
and developed into more artistic articulation ? This idea 


is perhaps suggested to the writer by the sad experi- 


ence we have all gone through recently in following the 
feeble arguments of the political campaign. For char- 
itv's sake, whatever our party sympathies, we conclude 
that the arguments must intrinsically have been better 
than they sounded. But if the vounger generation is 
to continue unlimited debate with the increasing neglect 
of logic and form, we shall have to adjust ourselves 
to an old age surrounded by incoherence, contradiction 
and bad temper, much of which, we optimistically de- 
clare, some system of training in debate might save us 
from. 


۰ 


The New Course in Industrial Engineering 


By George B. Pegram, '03 Ph.D.. Dean of the Schools of Mines, Engineering and Chemistry 


For several years there has been an 
increasing demand for young men with 
engineering training supplemented by a 
thorough basic knowledge of business 
principles and practices. The introduc- 
tion of more instruction in business in 
our engineering schools has been advo- 
cated by engineers in public discussion 
and magazine articles. The School of 
Mines, Engineering and Chemistry has 
responded to the situation by offering a 
new professional course in engineering, 
known as the course in industrial en- 
gineering and leading to the degree of 
Master of Science in Industrial En- 
gineering. The course is not one which 
is laid out for a first trial but is really 
a combination into a well organized cur- 
riculum of courses of study that have 
for the most part been for some time in 
successful operation in the Schools of 
Mines, Engineering and Chemistry and 
the School of Business. In fact the 
present course is made possible by the 
zrowth alongside of the engineering 
schools, of our young but vigorous 
School of Business. 

This course in industrial engincering 
undertakes to equip the graduate to 
enter the manufacturing industries and 
public utility corporations with a view 


to working up into executive positions 
rather than into technical positions 
Professor Walter Rautenstrauch, who 
besides his regular work in the depart- 
ment of mechanical engineering, has 
conducted a remarkably successful ex- 
tension teaching course in factory man- 
agement, has been made faculty rep- 
resentative for the new course in 
industrial engineering. 

While it is primarily an engineering 
course of three years’ length, with the 
same admission requirements as our 
other engineering courses, it provides in- 
struction in the scientific principles un- 
derlying a wide range of production 
processes, in business practices which 
proceed from the operations of enter- 
prises, and the marketing of products, 
and in the problems of labor and human 
relationships which arise in the co- 
operative efforts of mankind. 

Instruction is divided into four main 
groups of subjects. The Business Group 
embraces instruction in accounting, 
money and banking, business law, cor- 
poration finance, and business statistics. 
The Machinery Group embraces instruc- 
tion in power, machinery, thermodyna- 
mics, mechanical laboratory, machine 
design, and factory construction. and 


equipment. The general Engineering 
Group covers the fields of metallurgy, 
strength of materials, industrial chemis- 


try, electrical engineering, | including 
alternating current machinery, and 
physics laboratory. The Industrial 


Group deals with labor problems, fac- 
tory management, analysis of sclected 
industries, manufacturing processes, 
and the selection of manufacturing 
equipment for production processes. 

About the same amount of time is 
spent with each of these groups of sub- 
Jects. 

In the subject matter of the above 
groups it is attempted to cover the prin- 
cipal problems which engage the atten- 
tion of the executive of a manufacturing 
enterprise or public utility. ۰ 
cally all of these courses have been 
given for several years either in the 
School of Business or in the Schools of 
Mines, Engineering and Chemistry. 
The inauguration of this new curricu- 
lum is therefore effected by a careful 
grouping of courses of instruction which 
have been thoroughly tried out for sev- 
eral years. In many of the engineering 
courses, however, the point of view 
which will be stressed is not that of the 
designer or perfecter of engineering 
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equipment, but rather that of the se- 
lecter and user of equipment for the 
purpose of the economic production of 
commodities and creation of services. 
Industrial engineering students of ther- 
modynamics therefore will be more par- 
ticularly interested in the thermodyna- 
mic principles underlying the use of 
heat in manufacturing processes than in 
the critical analysis of engine cycles as 
a basis for perfecting power machinery, 
or the most economic consumption of 
steam and gases. In the subject of ma- 
chine design, by way of further illustra- 
tion, particular emphasis will be paid to 
the design of the parts with reference 
to economic methods of manufacture 
and economy of material, while in the 
course dealing with manufacturing 
equipment for productive processes, at- 
tention will be given to the design of 
jigs, fixtures, and special mechanical 
contrivances for multiple manufacture 
tending to economy in production. 

Engineering instruction in the past— 
in so far as it assumed to deal with the 
problems of the manufacturer—has con- 
cerned itself almost exclusively with 
problems of the metal products indus- 
tries, ordinarily spoken of as machine 
shops and fonndries. While the metal- 
lic industries represent a very large vol- 
ume of goods produced, any instruction 
which pretends to prepare men broadly 
for manufacturing will include the non- 
metallic industries as well. In the 
course in manufacturing processes, 
therefore, given throughout a period of 
two years, considerable attention is 
given to the analysis and establishment 
of the fundamental characteristics of 
operations not ordinarily considered in 
our engineering schools. 

Among the problems to be handled in 
this course are economic methods of 
grinding, pulverizing, mixing, sorting, 
handling, drying, polishing, wood-work- 
ing, coating, spinning, weaving, and a 
host of others. The scientific principles 
underlying these processes will be de- 
veloped, and an analysis undertaken of 
the standard machinery on the market 
in which these processes are embodied. 
It is hoped through this means to ac- 
quaint the student quite broadly with 
the best manufacturing processes un- 
derlying a wide range of manufacturing 
operations and moreover instruct him 
in methods of analysis whereby the 
economics of these processes may be 
determined. 

One of the most important problems 
to be dealt with in this course will be 


the problem of labor. It is intended 
therefore to instruct the student in the 
basic facts underlying this problem and 
to inspire him to an appreciation of the 
value of social justice in dealing with 
his fellow man. . 

During the two summer periods of 
this course the students will follow the 
long established practice at Cclumbia 
of working in mills and factories under 
the guidance of an instructor, to learn 
by actual contact many of the problems 
of management which can not be illus- 
trated in the class room. 

The curriculum is as follows: 


FIRST YEAR 
Hours per Week 
Class Lab. 
Winter Session 
Public Aspects of Business..... 2 0 
Principles of Accounting....... 2 0 
Business Statistics.............. 2 2 
Principles of Money and Banking 3 0 
Engineering and Fuel Chemistry.. 0 6 
Industrial Chemistry............. 3 0 
Metallurgy of Iron and Steel.... 2 0 
Physical. Laboratory...........- '. 0 3 
Statics: diosa Gow oe وی وو‎ d Pu RE 3 0 
17 11 
Spring Session 
Public Aspects of Business...... 2 0 
Principles of Accounting........ 2 0 
Business Statistics............. 2 2 
Power acai aise 6ئ وھ وروی‎ ERR EO 4 0 
Machine Elements.............. 4 6 
Dynamics © 22: مو ور‎ REY S xS 3 0 
Metallography ................. 0 3 
17 11 


Summer Session 
Manufacturing—8 weeks service as apprentice 
in a well organized factory. 
Directed study and report. 


SECOND YEAR 
Winter Session 


Factory Management........... 2 0 
Business Law.................. 3 0 
Strength of Materials........... 3 3 
Engineering Thermodynamics.... 2 0 
Mechanical Laboratory.......... 0 3 
Principles of Electrical 
Engineering ............. ee 4 0 
Machine Design................ 0 6 
Manufacturing Processes........ 1 3 
15 15 
Spring Session 
Factory Management........... 2 0 
Business Law.................. 3 0 
Corporation Finance............ 2 0 
Engineering Thermodynamies.... 2 0 
Mechanical Laboratory.......... 0 3 
Machine Analysis.............. 4 0 
Machine Design................ 0 6 
Direct Current. Laboratory...... 1 3 
Manufacturing Processes........ 2 3 
16 15 
Summer Session 
Manufacturing—8 weeks directed study and 


analysis of productive methods 
in a well organized factory. 
THIRD YEAR 


Winter Session 


Advanced Accounting ........... 2 0 
Factory Construction and 
Equipment ی و هم‎ 2 3 
Manufacturing Processes........ 4 0 
Elements of Alternating Currents 2 0 
Labor  Problems................ 2 0 
Analysis of Selected Industry.... 2 6 
Specification. of Productive 
۳۳۲و۶۷9 7 ی7“‎ 1 6 
15 15 
Spring Session 
Factory Cost Analysis.......... 0 
Factory Construction and 
Equipment 2:12:22 9 EJ 2 3 
Manufacturing Processes........ 4 0 
Labor Problems................ à 0 


Analysis of Selected Industry... 2 6 

Specification of Productive 
Methods 3 ہأگہگگہہسہثہ٥وونت‎ 7 1 3 
A. C. Machine Laboratory...... 1 3 
14 13 


Herbert Shipman, '90, Addresses 
Columbia Legionnaires 


It was a dark and stormy night, No- 
vember 7, when the Reverend Herbert 
Shipman, '9o, Rector of the Church of 
the Heavenly Rest, delivered the sermon 
to the Columbia Post of the American 
Legion. If this is the reason why there 
were not many more than a corporal. 
guard present it is doubly regrettable. 
From the time the veteran bugler of the 
G. A. R., now in his seventy-sixth year, 
sounded assembly until the last note oi 
the last hymn died away in the choir 
room, it was an inspiring service. 

Shipman began his sermon by saying: 
"I believe in the American Legion with 
all my heart." He stated his objections 
to the bonus, attacked war prohfteer: 
with a righteous indignation, and plead 
for a life of service. It was no common 
moment when, leaning over the pulpit, 
he said: "I can see why God ۰ 
sheep, sheep that give wool to ther 
owners. But it is beyond my power to 
understand what purpose God has in 
view with some men I know who, worth- 
less as an engine that can draw only 
itself, live without making a single con- 
tribution to life." 

Shipman was one of the chaplains in 
the A. E. F. whom Bishop Brent sum- 
moned to Chaumont to organize the 
Comrades in Service, the organization 
out of which the American Legicn grew. 


ماء٤‎ 


Jersey Club Would Rather Smoke 
Than Eat 


The Executive Committee of the New 
Jersey Alumni Club met at the Essex 
Club in Newark on Wednesday eve- 
ning, November 3. Those present were: 
George R. Beach, '95, 97 L, (presi 
dent); Matthew V. B. Brinckeroff, 5 
(1st vice-president) ; George C. Atkins. 
'02, (treasurer); John K. Fitch, 'o2. 
(secretary); William A. ۰ 
'86; Walter C. Brandley, 'o8, 'i1 L; 
Charles G. Proffitt, '17, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Alumni Federation. The 
meeting was called for the purpose of 
getting under way, the year's activity 
for the New Jersey Club. 

Columbia publicity among the news- 
papers of New Jersey came up for a 
good deal of discussion, and it was felt 
that the attempts made in that direction 
last spring should be carried still fur- 
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ther. At that time the Club, through 
its secretary, John K. Fitch, succeeded 
in getting several articles into many 
of the papers in northern New Jersey. 
The diffculty involved is one of 
finance, and ways and means of over- 
coming this were discussed. It was 
suggested that the matter be presented 
to the Trustees of the University as a 
profitable item of expenditure in Colum- 
bia's future budgets. 

The Committee also discussed the pos- 
sibility of holding a preparatory school 
athletic meet sometime during the 
winter. It was feared, however, that 
this would not appeal very strongly to 
a number of the New Jersey Schools, 
and the matter was tabled for further 
investigation. 

The first meeting of the Club, to be 
held in December, will take the form of 
a smoker rather than a dinner. It was 
suggested that the 1920 Varsity Foot- 
ball team be invited as guests, and that 
part of the program should consist of 
Columbia moving pictures and some 
singing by the Columbia Glee Club 
quartet. The plans, however, will all 
be in the hands of a Committee which 
will be announced very shortly by the 
President. 111111 ri oo 


1909 Committeemen Praise 
Themselves 

While managing to put away a lib- 
eral supply of good provender at the 
monthly lunch of the Class of 1909, 
certain members present managed to 
carry on a clever Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde act in connection with the Koo 
Dinner Committee's report. 

It seems that this dinner to 095 
distinguished member was engineered 
by a committee of seventeen men, of 
whom twelve constitute the Executive 
Committee of the class. This com- 
mittee got together shortly after the 
dinner and voted that its work had been 
a great success. Following this action, 
the same men re-convened as the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the class last 
Wednesday, accepted the report of the 
Committee and told each other (and 
incidentally the rest of the class) that 
the Committee had done a good job! 

Were it not that the members of the 
class not on the Executive Committee 
but present at the lunch-meeting were 
in entire accord with this action and 
had any criticism of the dinner's suc- 
cess been forthcoming from any other 
class member, this action would have 
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been more high-handed than it really 
turns out to be. There were no dis- 
senting voices, however, so the action 
may be considered as regular enough. 

In addition to accepting the report, 
with commendations, the meeting also 
patted the backs of their toastmaster 
and speakers, instructed their treasurers 
to get out on the war path for class 
dues so that all the bills might be met 
and further, arranged to have the class 
attend the Penn-Columbia football game 
on Saturday, November 20, in a body. 
Secretary Schoonmaker was appointed 
a Committee of one to make the neces- 
sary arrangements. In view of this 
activity, all of which including the eat- 


89 


ing of the lunch itself occupied only an 
hour, the class’s monthly lunches may 
be considered as continuingly success- 
ful and popular. Among those present 
were Baum, Bonner, Brown, Coleman, 
Compton, Ferguson, Howe, Kantor, 
Kelly, Melville, Mott, Pell, Rice, Rome, 
Ryan, Schoonmaker, Schwarz, Smith, 
Spalding, Strehan and Tuthill. 


Chi Phi Installed at Columbia 
On October 30, the Upsilon Sigma 
Chapter of the Chi Phi Medical Fra- 
ternity was installed at Columbia. The 
installation services and a dinner of the 
fraternity were held at the Hotel Neth- 
erland in New York, on that day. 


Noted Educators to Be Dinner Guests of 
Columbia Club 


Columbia is to be the host at the 
Twenty-second Annual Conference of the 
Association of American Universities. 
This conference will be held on No- 
vember 17, 18 and 19, partly at the Co- 
lumbia University Club and partly on 
Morningside Heights. 


The program opens on the aíternoon 
and evening of Wednesday, November 
17, when a meeting of Deans and simi- 
lar officers of Graduate Schools will 
take place at the Club. On Thursday 
the program begins with a meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation in the Columbia Library. The 
first regular session of the conference 
will be held that morning at Columbia, 
when a paper entitled “Cooperation in 
Research in the Humanities" will be 
presented on behalf of Harvard Uni- 
versity by Charles Homer Haskins, 
Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences. 

At the afternoon session,  Pro- 
fessor John Johnston, of Yale Uni- 
versity, will present on behalf of that 
institution a paper on "Cooperation in 
Research with Private Institutions.” 
Frank B. Jewell, Ph.D., will speak along 
this same line on behalf of the Western 
Electric Company. 

At luncheon the delegates will be the 
guests of President Butler at his house. 
For dinner that night they have been 
invited to be the guests of the Colum- 
bia University Club at the regular No- 
vember Club Night. The speakers will 
be Marion LeRoy Burton, President of 
the University of Michigan, and Presi- 


dent Butler. It is expected that a great 
many of the members of the Club will 
be present to do honor to one of the 
most representative assemblages of 
prominent American educators that have 
met in a long time. 


The third session will be held on the 
morning of November 1j, when Freder- 
ick J. E. Woodbridge, Dean of the Fac- 
ulties of Political Science, Philosophy 
and Pure Science at Columbia, will pre- 
sent a paper on behalf of the University 
on “The Social Environment of the 
Graduate Students" Alfred H. Lloyd, 
Dean of the Graduate Schools of the 
University of Michigan, will also pre- 
sent a paper on "Fellowships." 


The following institutions are mem- 
bers of the Association of American 
Universities and will have delegates 
present at the conference: Columbia; 
Cornell; Harvard; Johns Hopkins; Le- 
land Stanford, Jr.; Northwestern; Ohio 
State; Princeton; Yale; Catholic Uni- 
versity of America; Clark; Indiana; 
and the Universities of California, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, Min- 


nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, Wisconsin, and the 
State University of Iowa. The Carne- 


gie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, the United States Bureau of 
Education and the War Department will 
also be represented. 

Practically all the delegates are 
Deans of Schools in their respective in- 
stitutions, and in many cases the Presi- 
dent of the University will attend the 
conference. 


Auzal Collection of Medical Books 


Presented to Columbia — 


At the November meeting of the 
Trustees, there were acknowledged gifts 
amounting to $4110.35, as well as a col- 
lection of medical books and prints, to 
be known as the Auzal Collection, in 
memory of Ernest William Auzal. 

The election was reported of Protes- 
sors Robert A. Harper and Henry R. 
Seager, as members of the Committec 
of Conference, to succeed Professors 
W. A. Dunning Sr, 85 Ph.D., and A. 
H. Thorndike, whose terms have ex- 
pired. Professor Gary N. Calkins '98 
Ph.D., was reported as the substitute 
delegate to the University Council from 
the Faculty of Pure Science, during the 
absence on leave ot Professor T. H. 
Morgan. 


American Field Service Fellowships 


to be Awarded in 1921 


The Society for American Field Serv- 
ice Fellowships for French Universities 
recently announced that they would 
award to graduates of American col- 
leges, and other suitably qualified candi- 
dates, a number of fellowships, not to 
exceed twenty-five, for the year 1921-22. 
These fellowships, of the annual valuc 
of $200 and 10,000 francs, are given 
for the purpose of encouraging ad- 
vanced study and research in French 
universities, They are granted for one 
year and are renewable for a second 
year; and are awarded in any onc of 
thirty subjects. Candidates must be 
citizens of the United States between 
20 and 30 years of age, graduates of a 
college requiring four years of study 
for a degree, of good moral character 
and intellectual ability, and must pos- 
sess a practical ability to use French 
books. Further details as well as appli- 
cation blanks may be obtained from Dr. 
I. L. Kandel, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Harmony with and Harmony 
Against Pennsylvania 


Planning to stage the largest social 
affair of the fall term, the Columbia 
University Glee and Mandolin Clubs 
have arranged to combine with the 
Musical Clubs of the University of 
Pennsylvania in giving a dual concert in 
the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Astor 
on the night of Friday, November 19. 
Coming as it does on the eve of the day 
which is to witness the meeting of the 
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elevens of the two institutions on the 
Polo Grounds gridiron, the concert is 
expected to attract a large number of 
Red and Blue, as well as Blue and 
White, rooters. The management of 
the Penn Clubs has taken over one half 
of the hotel seating accommodations, 
and expects to sell them to the men 
who are coming up from Philadelphia. 

The concert will open at half past 
eight in the evening, the clubs dividing 
the numbers equally between them. At 
the close of the musical program dang- 
ing will commence and continue until 
2 a.m. Joseph Smith's*orchestra has 
been secured for the occasion, and 
everything possible done to assure the 
success of the affair. Tickets, which 
may be secured by forwarding a check 
to the Manager of the Musical Clubs, 
East Hall, Columbia University, are 
selling at $2.50 each. Box seats may 
be obtained at $3. 


Columbia's Musical Clubs have given 
only one public concert this season. 
This was before the Institute of Arts 
and Sciences at the Horace Manr Audi- 
torium on November 4. In addition to 
the dual concert with Pennsylvania on 
November 19, three other concerts have 
been arranged for the pre-Christmas 
season: December 3 at Union Hill, New 
Jersey; December 10 at Kew Gardens, 
New York; and December 17 at Free- 
port, Long Island. Engagements are 
being sought at Baltimore, Washington, 
Richmond, and Norfolk, Virginia, for a 
trip between the fall and spring terms. 


The program, which is being regularly 
enlarged at each rehearsal, includes 
Davies’s “Hymn Before Action," For- 
syth’s “Old King Cole," Gibson's "A 
Summer Lullaby," and a medley of Co- 
lumbia songs, all by the Glee Club. The 
performance closes with the singing of 
"Sans Souci.” Among the offerings of 
the Mandolin Club are the “Infanta 
Patrol” by Le Barge. and Saint-Saens's 
“Cantabile” from “Samson and Delilah.” 
Specialty numbers will also be given by 
the Mandolin Club Quintet and by “Bill” 
Taylor, '22L. 


The Glee Club, numbering forty men 
on its roster, is fortunate this year in 
having Walter Henry Hall, Professor 
of Choral Music at Columbia, to advise 
them in their preparations. The serv- 
ices of Mr. Z. M. Bickford have been 
secured to coach the thirty-two members 
of the Mandolin Club. William T. Tay- 
lor, '22L, who is well-known to Alumni 
because. of his popular specialty num- 
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hers in former Glee Clubs and in the 
Varsity Show, is making good as thc 
leader of the Glee Club. The other ofh- 
cers of the clubs include George B. 
Biggs, '21, leader of the Mandolin Club, 
and R. D. Bagster-Collins, '21, Mana- 
ger of the combined clubs. 


Colonel Parsons to Address Engineers 


Colonel William Barclay Parsons. 
'79, '82Mines, Chairman of the Colum- 
bia Board of Trustees, will take a 
prominent part in the Annual Meetng 
of the American Society of. Mechanical 
Engineers at the Engineering Societies 
Building in New York on December 7- 
IO. At one of the sessions Colonel Par- 
sons will deliver an address dealing with 
the means of moving material and in- 
volving the handling of freight at ter- 
minals and the arrangement of ) ۰ 
als for economical handling cost. Wal- 
ter Rautenstrauch, Professor of Me- 
chanical Engineering at Columbia, will 
also take part in the meeting. 


Columbia Representatives at Johns 
Hopkins Meeting ۰ 


Columbia will be represented at the 


. mecting- of Colleges and. Preparatory 


Schools to be held at Johns Hopkins 
University on November 26 and 27 by 
Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean of Columbia 
College; Professor Adam Leroy Jone:. 
'9g8Ph.D., Director of Admissions; and 
Benjamin B. Kendrick, ’I5Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of History. 


Faculty Notes 


Philippe de la Rochelle of the De- 
partment of Romance Languages at 
Columbia has written a French Gram- 
mar for secondary schools and colleges. 
Special attention has been given to the 
points of contact between the English 
and the French tongues. The book is 
published by G. H. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, and is entitled “A Modern French 
Grammar.” 


Thomas W. Salmon, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychiatry at the College ot 
Physicians and Surgeons, has been 
named a member of the State Military 
Hospital Commission which will super- 
intend the construction of a hospital for 
New York ex-service men who became 
insane during the war. Salmon is Di- 
rector of the National Committee. on 
Mental Hygiene, as well as being con- 
nected with the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance and lecturer in psychiatry at 
West Point and Columbia. During the 
war Salmon served as a colonel over- 
seas in charge of the Psychiatric Divi- 
sion. 
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Who's Who on the 1920 Varsity Football 
Squad" 


ALEXANDER HERMAN, '22, line. 
Age 20, weight 200, height 6 feet, De Witt 
feet 9 inches, Clinton H. S, 1916-17, as guard. Columbia 
.کا‎ S. Army, S. A. T. C. 1918, as guard. Columbia. Naf: 

sity, 1919, as substitute center. 


ROBERT 


BURTT.. ‘23, back. 
Age 23, weight 155, height 5 


1917. 


Hotchkiss (Conn.) School, 
"918-1919, 


OTTO HABENICHT, 723, back. T. 


HUTTON HINCH, '22, guard. 

Age 21, weight 183, height 5 feet 11 inches. Agc 22, weight 213, height 6 feet 3 inches. 
Harrison Tech. (Chicago, 1۱۱.۲, 1915-17, as Manual Training H. S. 1913.15, as guard. 
4uard and back. Chicago University S. A. Amherst Freshman, 1916, as guard. Colum- 
T. C., 1918, as halfback. Did not play football bia Varsity, 1919, as tackle. U. S. Ambu. 
m 1919, lance Service, 1917-19. 


Athletics 


Columbia 7, Swarthmore 21 


A cheerful little funeral party was 
aged up on. South Field last Saturday 
alternoon, when the Columbia football 
team was interred by a gang of red- 
jerseyed gravediggers from Pennsylva- 
ma, and a headstone set up, suitably 
inscribed Swarthmore 21—Columbia 7. 

It is true, in the third period of the The chief visiting gravediggers were 
ceremony the corpse suddenly startled a lanky individual named ۰, 
the mourners by coming to life and vig- and his sidekick, "Rusty" Yarnall. If 
orously protesting the burial as prema- there was anything rusty about Yarnall's 


Some eight thousand mourners were on 


hand to witness the ceremonies, and 
were quite the life of the party, encour- 
aging with enthusiasm all efforts of the 
deceased to step out of the coffin and 
look cheerful, and displaying excellent 
sportsmanship by yelling harder when 
their team was losing. 


ture, even going so far as to dig a shal- works, it wasn't noticeable from the 
iow trench with the intention of sidelines.  Asplundh, the man with the 
planting the opposition there, but it dynamic toe and the unaccountable 
Wasn't deep enough, and the obsequies tinal letter, not only dug the Lion's 
were resumed with quiet and decorum. grave, but he kept him there. Every 


e —: die the Corpse showed signs ofestirring‏ تو ا تست 
and crawling out, this remarkable kicker‏ 
who is only a sophomore, would tear off‏ 
a sixty-yard punt and push him back‏ 
again. Swarthmore brought to New‏ 


"This is the second installment of “Who's 
Who on the 1920 Varsity Football Squad.” 
he first installment appeared in last week's 
News. Arranged alphabetically, the sketches 
t the other members of the squad will ap- 
pear in the next two issues of the News. In 
them we expect to give briefly the statistics 
about each player, including his football his- 
tory in prep school and college and his picture 
wherever possible.—Ed. 


on South Field for a good many years, 
and one of the best in the East. That, 
combined with the general hard playing 
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York the best punter that has been seen 


W. LEO JOHNSON, '22, center. 


Age 25, weight 161, height 5 feet 7/5 inches. 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Central H. S. team, 1914-15, 
as tackle. Columbia Freshman, 1916, as cen- 
ter. Varsity, 1919, as substitute guard, U. 
S. Ambulance Service, 1917-19. 


WILLARD H. JOHNSTONE, '22, back. 
Age 22, weight 137, height 5 feet 675 inches. 


Western High School (Washington, D. €.), 
1916-17, as end. Columbia Varsity, 1919, as 
halfback VU. S. Air Service, 1918. 


CHARLES HEALY, '23, back. 


Age 19, weight 168, height 6 feet. 
Training H. S. 1918, as end. 
Freshmen, 1919, as ۰ 


Manual 
Columbia 


of the Quaker aggregation, the running 
of Yarnall, and the defensive end played 
by Kemp of the visitors, was too much 
for the Blue and White. Columbia 
staged a game rally in the last half, out- 
playing the Garnet, gaining many more 
first downs, but every march down the 
field was offset by a heartbreaking punt 
which would send them back where they 
started from. The return kicks by Har- 
ris were weak, as he was practically al- 
ways forced to get them off in a hurry, 
the Quaker forwards sifting in on him 
every time. The Blue and White ex- 
celled at the forward passing game, but 
were not often enough in a position to 
try it with conclusive results. The Lion 
was also laboring under a badly crippled 
backfield. The game started promptly at 
-:00 o'clock, with the attendance some- 
what lower than has been usual on 
South Field. this ۰ 


First PERIOD. 


The first tragedy occurred before the 
gentle sex in the stand had had a fair 


۳ by Google 
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chance to get settled and take a good 
grip on their escort's arms. Kess Sco- 
vil kicked off to Swarthmore, who 
probed the Columbia line once. Then 
Asplundh booted, and the stands shud- 
dered and wondered whether there 
wasn't something in the rules against 
permitting a man to kick that way. 
Harris and Applebaum made first down 
through the Garnet line, and everybody 
felt more cheerful. Swarthmore broke 
through, throwing Harris for a loss 
which Moszczenski and Burtt could not 
make up though they both gained. Har- 
ris kicked. Swarthmore opened up with 
a pass that failed. Then, standing on his 
own 35-yard line, Yarnall took the ball 
and set off around left end at what 
seemed a leisurely trot. But his inter- 
ference  Tackler after 
tackler was mowed down or evaded, 
and Yarnall crossed the line pursued by 
Brodil whose tackle came just too late. 
He also kicked the goal. 


Columbia got a break when having 
received and been unable to gain, Harris 
kicked to Swarthmore. The catch was 
fumbled, and Forsyth recovered the 
leather for the Lion. Applebaum made 
three yards, and Moszczenski made a 
first down. Then the Garnet braced, 
and Harris found himself engaged in a 
kicking duel which was only abandoned 
when Yarnall made a 35-yard run be- 
fore being downed by Burtt. Swarth- 
more took the ball to Columbia's 10- 
yard line and were penalized 15 for hold- 
ing. Columbia took the ball on downs, 
but fumbled on her 15-yard line, and 
Swarthmore plunged to her 7-yard mark 
when the period ended. 


Score: Swarthmore 7—Columbia o. 
SECOND PERIOD. 


Kienninger was substituted for Bro- 
dil at center, but Asplundh went over 
for the Garnet’s second touchdown. 
Yarnall kicked the goal. Eccles went 
in for Applebaum, who was hurt, and 
tore off a 20-yard run. In the next play 
he caught a forward pass from Harris. 
Things began to look a little more cheer- 
ful, and it was suggested that someone 
remove the.erepe from the front door. 
But on the next play, Asplundh inter- 
cepted a forward pass, and dodged 5 
yards for Swarthmore's third score. 
The crepe was permitted to remain. 
Yarnall kicked his third goal. The rest 
of the period was taken up by a punting 
duel and a couple of thrillers when 
White of Swarthmore attempted to 
make another score by running back a 
kick 45 yards before he was downed. 
Columbia took the ball away, and 
opened up as the half drew near its 
end. Forsyth got free and took a pass 
from Harris, but was downed as he 
caught it. A minute or so later, he 
caught another for an 18-yard gain and 
had a clear field for a touchdown, but 
as he was starting, a Swarthmore man 
hopped on his back. The chance was 
lost. Harris gained 5 yards, and the 
half ended with the ball in midfield. 


Score: Swarthmore 21—Columbia o. 


THIRD PERIOD. 


O'Neill brought his supposedly de- 
funct Lion up out of the dressing room, 
where he had been administering gal- 
vanic treatment, turned him loose on 
the field, and said, "Sic 'em, Columbia !" 
Canapary had been injected into the 
line-up, and the result of the injection 
was immediately noticed. The whole 
team seemed to shake together and to 
put up a better brand of football. 

Canapary received the Swarthmore 
kick and traveled 10 yards. Moszczen- 
ski, under the inspiration of his team- 
mate, plunged 15 yards, then the Garnet 
braced and Harris kicked. Calloway 
got down and made a splendid tackle, 
after the receiver had threatened to 
break away. Then Asplundh fumbled, 
and Calloway retrieved. It was Colum- 
bia's chance, and Moszczenski suddenly 
embarked on a brilliant series of plunges 
for 10 and 12 yards, aided by Canapary. 
There was no stopping Moszczenski, 
and he carried the ball over for the 
Blue and White’s only score. Burtt 
kicked the goal. It was a brilliant piece 
of straight football. 

Swarthmore received, and decided to 
get rid of the pigskin, so Asplundh 
tore off a 70-yard kick. Moszczenski 
and Canapary attacked and made it first 
down. Harris and Canapary made an- 
other, but Swarthmore forced Harris to 
kick, and then returned. Harris kicked 
again. and Swarthmore was penalized 
for sl'igging and offside. The quarter 
ended. i 03 ER 

Score: Swarthmore 21— Columbia ۰ 


FOURTH PERIOD. 


Yarnall broke loose, but Swarthmore 
was penalized for holding, and was 
forced to kick. Swarthmore was satisfied 


A Pipeful of 21-7 Musings 


The shortest story of last Satur- 
days game could be told with a 
couple of printer's errors: Swarth- 
more—Swat-more. 

* * >+ 

In the second half Columbia re- 
membered its lesson of the Wesley- 
an game: Don't get dizzy from 
playing on the short end of the score. 

* * > 


Last week's lesson: Don't get rat- 
tled because one or two of your first 


string men are on the sidc-lines. 
* 0X x 


To know football and these two 
lessons will mean a lot in our games 
with Cornell and Penn. 

* * * ۱ 

The team fought hard and clean, 
helped greatly because the stands 
showed they were with them. 

k * & 

“That good old Columbia fight” is 
no mythical phrase. It’s old as our 
athletics, but it’s still going strong. 

MORNINGSIDELI NER. 


with her score and contented herself 
with letting Asplundh keep Columbia 
out of her danger zone by exchang- 
ing punts. Columbia finally started her 
attack once more from her  ro-yard 
mark. A Garnet penalty helped, and 
then Forsyth took an 18-yard pass. It 
looked as though the opening up of the 
Lion attack was going to be successíul. 
But two passes failed, and then Harris 
threw another to Forsyth for 20 yards, 
bringing the leather to the Garnet 40- 
yard line where it was lost on downs. 
Swarthmore punted, and Columbia tried 
a last minute aerial attack which failed 
when Swarthmore braced. Harris was 
forced to kick to Swarthmore who held 
a ball in midfield when the whistle 
blew. 


Score: Swarthmore 21—Columbia 7. 


It was without doubt a better team 
that Columbia faced last week, and 
O'Neill expressed the opinion that it 
was the best they would meet this sea- 
son. If this is so, there is no reason 
for discouragement in the defeat, and 
it may result in the Blue and White's 
learning enough from its errors to 
repeat Dartmouth's performance, tomor- 
row when the Lion faces Cornell. Mos- 
zczenski was undeniably the star of the 
straight football attempted, while the 
Harris-Forsyth aerial attack proved un- 
usually successful. But we wonder 
about the advisability of leaving the man 
who falls back to catch punts unpro- 
tected by interference.  ' P. W.G. 

CU °" THE SUMMARY. کے‎ 
Columbia (7) Swarthmore (21) 


Pulleyn ......... | nike 027 Kemp 
Modarelli ....... L. T.. Larkin (Capt.) 
Walder ......... L.G....... Valentine 
Brodil ............ . 00 Cornell 
Herman . .R.G.. Nichols 
ہو ّسے 0۷11ء5‎ xa Rees ius Dudley 
Forsyth ......... R. E.. Butterworth 
Harris oes . 7 Geiges 
Burtt. 22v uu LH... Yarnall 
Moszczenski Ra ص000‎ 0 White 
Applebaum ...... ۶ئ"‎ 9 Asplundh 
SCORE BY PERIODS. 
Swarthmore ........... 7 14 0 O—2I 
Columbia .............. 0— 7 


o 0 7 

Touchdowns—Yarnall, Asplundh (2), 
Moszczenski. Goals from touchdown— 
Yarnall (3), Burtt. 

Substitutions — Swarthmore: Joseph 
for Nichols, Carter for White. Col- 
umbia: Calloway for Walder, Eccles for 
Applebaum, Kienninger for Brodil, 
Reilly for Eccles, Brodil for Kienninger. 
Canapary for Reilly, Hinch for Callo- 
way, Korn for Hinch, Anderson íor 
Moszczenski. 

Referee—J. C. McDonald, Brown. 
Umpire—J. C. Hennessy, Brown. 
Linesman—S. E. Darby, Jr. Syracuse. 
Time of periods—15 minutes. 


Freshman Team Snowed Under 


The Lion Cubs strayed far, oh far 
too far from home last Saturday when 
they went up to Hanover to 29 the 
Dartmouth youngsters. At that, Father 
Lion was having his own troubles in 
the home jungle to have been much 
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assistance. The Green let loose a bunch 
of more or less mature wildcats on our 
unsuspecting yearlings, and when the 
combatants were finally separated the 
score stood 77 to 7 in favor of Dart- 
mouth Freshmen. Columbia’s lone 
یی‎ was scored when Dillingham 
ntercepted a forward pass and ran 7o 
yards to the Green goal line. All the 
rest of the game was Dartmouth. 


Higgins Breaks Intercollegiate Record 
Twice 


Although the Blue and White harriers 
were defeated in the triangular cross- 
country run held on November 6 at Van 
Cortlandt Park, by Pennsylvania by the 
close score of 30 to 33, Dartmouth fin- 
ishing third with 62, the meet served to 
bring into the limelight Walter Higgins, 
the Columbia Captain, whom some cri- 
tics consider the best cross-country run- 
ner in the country today. Last Saturday 
Higgins broke his own record for the 
Van Cortlandt course by 25 seconds. 
Previous to that, he had smashed the 
Intercollegiate record for the run, held 
by Simmons of Syracuse, and last week 
he clinched the argument by turning in 
the time of 31:5935. Irwin of Penn fin- 
ae second and Coakley of Dartmouth 
third. 

Higgins deserves the greatest credit 
when it is taken into consideration that 
last year he finished twenty-ninth in 
the same three-cornered race. The Blue 
and White captain spent his summer 
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running and practicing so that he would 
be in first class condition in the fall, and 
he has certainly succeeded. The rest 
of the team ran in excellent form, and 
might have turned in the best point score 
if they had not been handicapped by the 
absence of Al Turner who could not get 
excused from a class to go up and run. 
Hudson who ran in his place had only 
been out a little while, and lacking suf- 
ficient preparation was forced to with- 
draw before the end of the race. The 
order of the Lion finish was Higgins 1, 
Stewart 5, Haskell 6, Harris 10, Schaef- 
fer 11, and Cuffee 17. Praise is also 
due to Schaeffer, who ran one of the 
gamest races of the season while suf- 
fering from both an infected hand and 
an injured foot. 


Joe Deering to Coach Basketball 


Continuing its policy of the very best 
in athletics for Columbia, the Univer- 
sity Committee on Athletics has ap- 
pointed Joseph Henry (Joe) Deering to 
coach the 'Varsity and Freshmen bas- 
ketball teams for the coming season. 
The choice could not have been a hap- 
pier one. Men who know the game 
take this as an indication that the Blue 
and White will again be on its way to- 
ward the old basketball prestige which 
it had in the time of Harry Fisher, 'o4S. 
Deering comes to Columbia with a 
EORR یز ی‎ of three years at 
C. C. Y.—1916, 1917 and 19:8. Al- 
th^ وھ‎ he had no e-traordinai; y mate- 
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rial to work with there, he turned out 
for three successive years a team that 
beat the Intercollegiate Champions. 

But Deering's reputation is not based 
on that alone. For fifteen years he has 
been one of the best-known basketball 
referees in the country, and has ofh- 
ciated at almost every important match 
in the East. He refereed the first Army- 
Navy basketball game last year, and 
was also one of the arbiters in the In- 
tersectional contests between Chicago 
and Pennsylvania. Several years ago 
he refereed the Princeton-Pennsylvania 
play-off. 

Deering prepared at Classon Point 
High School, and later attended Man- 
hattan College. He played basketball 
for the 71st Regiment, during which 
time, four years, they were the military 
champions. 


The Alumni of the Graduate 
Schools 


'03A.M.—Leonidas W. Crawford is 
Professor of English and Director of 
Religious Education at George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. Crawford has been lo- 
cated at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, up to this time. 

'o6A.M., "1a2Ph.D.—Claude Moore 
Fuess is an Instructor in English at 
Phillips-Andover Academy and Edi- 
tor of the Bulletin of the Academy. 


'07A.M.—'Theodore R. Ludlow was 
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installed as the new rector of St. 
Paul's Church at Newton Highlands, 
Massachusetts, on Sunday, October 
3. Special institutional services were 
conducted on that day by the Right 
Reverend William Lawrence, Bishop 
of Massachusetts. Ludlow goes to 
St. Paul's Church from Waterbury, 
Connecticut, where he assisted the 
Reverend John N. Lewis, Rector of 
St. John’s Church. 


IIA.M.—Howard C. Kidd, Profes- 
sor of I<conomics in the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
taught in the New York University 
summer school this summer. His 
present address is One Ellsworth 
Terrace, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


'uIA.M.—John Farl Conn is in- 
structor in history and government in 
Seattle, Washington, and lives at 923 
Thirty-tirst Avenue, Seattle, Wash- 


ington. He formerly was an instruc- 
tor in the Findlay (Ohio) High 
School. 


’11Ph.D.—B. M. Anderson, Jr., has 
been chosen director of the economics 
bureau of the Chase National Bank, 
New York. Anderson was economics 
adviser of the National Bank of Com- 
merce of the same city last year, and 
before that was assistant professor of 
economics at Harvard. At one time 
he won the Hart Schaffner & Marx 
national economics prize with his 
book, "Social Values," and during the 
war wrote "Farmers and Speculators,” 
a war paper issued by Columbia. An- 
derson may be addressed at 16 West 
Eighth Street, New York City. 


'12A.M.—George Ernest Hesse, for- 
merly of 26 Rollins Place, Yonkers, 
New York, is now located at Linn 


'63—L. H. Lighthipe now resides at 
Rocky Hill New Jersey. He formerly 
lived at 74 Eaton Place, East Orange, 
New Jersey. 


'66—'The News has been notified 
that Theodore H. McNamee should 
now be addressed at i86 Hamilton 
Avenue, New Brighton, New York, 
instead of 141 St. Mark's Place, of 
the same city. 


"76P.&S.—' The letterhead of a com- 
munication recently received from 
Lieutenant-Colonel George E. Twiss 
calls attention to the fact that he is 
Vice-Chairman, Honorary Secretary 
and Honorary Treasurer of the St. 
John Ambulance Association at 
Southampton Centre, England. Twiss 
is also a Knight of Grace and a mem- 
ber of the Chapter General and Am- 
bulance Committee of The Order of 
the Hospital of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem in England. His home is at 


Avenue and Lewis Parkway of that 
place. 


'12A. M.—Ralph A. Felton has noti- 
fied the News that his office has been 
moved to Philadelphia and that all 
communications should be sent to 575 
Brookline Boulevard, Brookline, Dela- 
ware County, Pennsylvania. Felton 
was formerly located at 246 East 
Sixth. Avenuc, Roselle, New Jersey. 


'13Ph.D.— Thomas Reed Powell, 
Professor of Constitutional Law at 
Columbia, has announced the birth of 
a son, Thomas Reed Powell, Jr., on 
Wednesday, September 8. Profes- 
sor Powell's address is 567 West 113th 
Street, New York City. 


'34.:4.M. — W. D. Armentrout is 
now director of the training school of 
the Colorado State Teachers College 
at Greeley. He has been Principal 
of the Junior High School at Law- 
rence, Kansas, and was for four years 
professor of education at the State 
Normal School at Pittsburg, Kansas. 
Previous to that he was head of the 
Normal Training Department of the 
Topeka High School. 


'4Ph.D.—Truman Lee Kelley is 
now located at Stanford University, 
where he 1s Acting Professor of Edu- 
cation during the sabbatical leave of 
Professor J. B. Sears. Keliey is one 
of the leading authorities. in. the 
United States in the application of 
mathematical methods to educational 
and mental measurements. His book 
on Educational Guidance 1s based on 
the statistical treatment of test data. 
Kelley is especially well known for 
his contributions to the method of 
"partial correlation." He has held 
various high positions as a statistical 
expert and statistical adviser. 


Alumni Notes 


"Mayfield," Oakley Road, Shirley, 
Southampton, England. 
'9P.&S.—Walter Mendelson has 


given up the general practice of medi- 
cine but will continue to see patients, 
beginning November 9, at the office 
of Harold B. Keyes, 'ro P. & S., 128 
East Sixtieth Street, New York, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons 
of each week. 


'84L, '85Ph.D.—At the Second‏ ,ود" 
Naticnal Industrial Tax Conference held‏ 
at the Hotel Astor, E. R. A. Seligman,‏ 
Professor of Political Economy at‏ 
Columbia, spoke against additional taxes‏ 


„on sugar, coffee, and tea, and did not 


approve of raising postage stamps to 
three cents. Seligman said. there was 
a deep undercurrent of feeling among 
labor that the riches developed hy the 
war should be reached hy taxation. He 
advocates a business tax and revision 
of present Federal inheritance laws. 


'16Ph.D.—W. W. Theisen is the new 
head of the division of reference and 
research of the Board of Education of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Theisen was for- 
merly state director of educational re- 
search in Wisconsin. 


'17A.M.—Gerald M. Spring is an m- 
structor in Spanish and French at 
Johns Hopkins University and 
Goucher College in Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 


I8Ph.D.—Huntington Gilchrist was 
married on October 1 to Miss Eliza- 
beth Brace. They left October 2 on 
the "Baltic" for England, where Gil- 
christ will make his headquarters in 
London. Ile is assistant to Sir Eric 
Drummond, Chief Secretary of the 
League of Nations. During the war 
Gilchrist served as Captain on the 
General Staff of the army. He gradu- 
ated from Williams in 1913 before 
coming to Columbia for his Ph.D. de- 
gree. 


'20Ph.D.—]Joseph B. Lockey has re- 
cently written a book under the coun- 
sel and direction of Professor John 
Bassett Moore, ’99L, Hamilton Fish 
Professor of International Law and 
Diplomacy at Columbia, entitled 
"Pan-Americanism: Its Beginnings." 
Published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, it deals with the re- 
lations between North and South 
America and makes a detailed study 
of the many problems during the pe- 
riod ending at approximately 1830. 


*20Ph.D.—Arthur G. Crane has re- 
signed his position as President of 
the State Normal School at Minot, 
North Dakota, to become President 
of the State Normal School at Edin- 
boro, Pennsylvania. 


’83L—Justice Bartow S. Weeks was 
recently quoted by one of the New York 
papers as rebuking a lawyer in his court- 
room for using the word “scab.” The 
newspaper stated that “scab” supplies 
a deficiency of more elegant speech and 
has an exact meaning according to the 
dictionary. Weeks, however, insisted on 
upholding the dignity of the court, and 
declared that "the language of the street" 
is not approved by the court. 

'87—W iliam Frederick Ward, for- 
merly of 414 Madison Avenue, New 
York, has moved to Fiíteen Last 
Forty-ninth Street, of the same city. 


':87—John Mitchell Page has moved 
from 506 East John Street, Campaign. 
Illinois, to 1010 West California Street. 
Urbana, lllinois. 

'87, '88L— W. W. Buckley should 
now be addressed at Craniord, New 
Jersey, instead Montague 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
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'788P.&S.—George H. Barber is now 
at the Army and Navy Club in Wash- 
ington, D. C. He was formerly at the 
United States Naval Hospital, Fort 
Leyon, Colorado. 


’88L— Edward A. Isaacs. who for- 
merly lived at Eighty-six Osborne 
Terrace, Newark, New Jersey, has 
moved to Thirty-one Beach Street, 
East Orange, New Jersey. 

'93—Leffert Lefferts has notified the 
News to address him at 130 Lincoln 
Road, Brooklyn, New York, instead 
of 170 Fenimore Street of that city. 

'93— Albert Payson Terhune, well- 
known writer, is the author of "Dol- 
lars and the Woman," the special Al- 
ice Joyce production which was shown 
at the Rialto in September. His ad- 
dress is 200 West Seventy-eighth 
Street, New York. 

'93, '98Ph.D.— Wilfrid Lay has moved 
from 510 West 113th Street, to 317 Bay- 
side Avenue, Flushing, New York. 

’96Ph.D.—Frederic L. Luqueer‏ ,هو" 
should now be addressed at 438 Clas-‏ 
son Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. His‏ 
former address was 86 Marlborough‏ 
Road, Brooklyn, New York.‏ 

'95—B. Britton Gottsberger is at 
present living at the Columbia Univer- 


... and at the French Lick Springs Hotel 


A fact: 


At fashionable French Lick, 
as at many other famous resorts, 
Fatima's sales exceed those of 
any other cigarette. 
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sity Club, Four West Forty-third Street, 
New York. He expects to be in the East 
most of the winter. 


’97L—Frank L. Polk was operated on 
for appendicitis on October 25, 1920 at 
the New York Hospital. Polk is a 
practising attorney at present and at 
one time was Under Secretary of State. 
His address is Thirty East Seventieth 
Street, New York City. 


'g8— Frederick P. Keppel, former dean 
of Columbia College, has been made 
American administrative ۰ 
at the Paris headquarters of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce. The 
appointment was made by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 
Keppel has been Assistant Secretary of 
War and Director of the Foreign Op- 
erations of the American Red Cross, 
since leaving Columbia in 1917. 


'9g9—Frank S. Hackett, the Head- 
master of the Riverdale Country 
School, Riverdale-on-Hudson, has in- 
formed the News that a new fire-proof 
dormitory of one hundred single 
rooms for boys has just been added 
to the school, at the cost of a quarter 
of a million dollars, and, though just 
completed, the new building has but 
few vacancies. 


French Lick, Ind. 
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’00, 'o3Ph.D.—A mong the recent books 
and articles from the pen of Jchn 
Erskine, the News has noticed "Demo- 
cracy and Ideals,” published by George 
H. Doran Company. "Hearts Endur- 
ing," a play in one scene, which was 
originally produced about six years ago 
by the Columbia University Dramatic 
Association, has also appeared, published 
by Dufheld and Company. The New 
York Evening Post Book Revicw ot 


June s. reviewed “The Novels of 
Thomas Hardy,” by Erskine. 
'03—H. H. Weekes may now he 


reached at Seventy-four Broadway, New 
York. He is with Vernon. C. Brown 
and Company and was formerly located 
at Eighty Broadway. 

’05—The News has been advised that 
mail for Alexander Mackenzie should be 
sent in care of E. H. Rawlins and Sons, 
Forty-three Exchange Place, New York 
City. 

'o8S—Frederick W. Crecelius will be 
located, after November 1, 1920, at One 
Crocheron Avenue, Broadway, Flushing, 
New York. He is moving from 451 


Second Avenue, College Point, Long 
Island, New York. 


'og—Malcolm M. Roy can be reached 
at present at Two Rector Street, New 
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York City. His former address was 
Pleasantville, New York. 


'o9S—A. H. Borchardt is no longer 
at 1330 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, New 
York, but may be reached at 600 Lin- 
coln Place of that same city. 


'ro—Alexander Becht Morris and Miss 
Grace Julia Dana were married on 
Saturday, May 1, at Topeka, Kansas. 


'II—R. E. Brock has asked the News 
to change his address to Eighty-seven 
Elm Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 


'"31S—F. R. Keller, formerly an in- 
structor in electrical engineering at 
Columbia, may now be reached at Box 
234, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


"1uQiL—Wiliam Edward Byers’ home 
address is 407 West Sixtieth Street, Ter- 
race, Kansas City, Missouri. 


'xaS—Leon Gilbert Simon was re- 
cently made a member of the American 
Mathematical Society. Simon has been 
a statistician and insurance broker for 
the past three years. He و1‎ located at 
I20 Broadway, New York. 


’12S—Herbert W. Evans is associated 
with the Morse Chain Company, which 
is located in the Hudson Terminal 
Building, New York. He lives at 1340 
Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 


'3F.A.—Karl H. Sheldon has moved 
his office to 825 Harris Trust Building, 
Oak Park, Illinois. On September 1, 
Sheldon took over the management of 
the Chicago office of Shourds-Stoner 
Company, Inc., architects and engineers. 
Sheldon’s home is at 824 Belleforte 
Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. 


“As They Stand on Paper” 


Columbia, 21 
Columbia, 14 
Columbia, 20 
Columbia, 0 
Columbia, 20 
Columbia, 7 


Columbia vs. Cornell (at Ithaca), November 13. 1920. 


Cornell, 13 
Cornell, 55 
Cornell, 60 
Cornell, 42 
Cornell, 24 
Cornell, 3 


Columbia vs. Pennsylvania (at Polo Grounds), November 


Pennsylvania, 35 
Pennsylvania, 7 
Pennsylvania, 21 
Pennsylvania, 7 
Pennsylvania, 7 
Pennsylvania, 7 
Pennsylvania, 21 


Virginia M. I., 27 
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'4S—N. E. Nelson, who is a mining 
engineer and has been living at Phoenix, 
British Columbia, may now be reached 
at Anyox, British Columbia. 

'15, 17L—James A. Murphy and 
Miss Lorraine Eugenie Atherton 
Guyon were married on September 7, 
1920, in the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York City. Murphy 
may be reached in care of White and 
Case, 14 Wall Street, New York. 


’16— Walter E. Curt is Director of 
the recently created Constantinople 
District of the Near East Relief. Curt 
will be remembered as an Instructor 
in Mathematics at Columbia and later 
at the United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis. 


NECROLOGY 


'67L—Morris Woodruff Seymour, 
on October 27, at his home in Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. Age 78 years. ۸ 
prominent member of the Connecticut 
Bar for fifty years and a Judge at the 
time of his death, Seymour was a lec- 
turer in the Yale Law School. He 
was also President of the Connecticut 
Society, Military Order of Foreign 
Wars. 


'3P&S— Frederick E. Clark, one of 
the founders of the Richmond County 
Medical Society, on October 5, in the 
Staten 'sland Hospital, Staten Island, 
N. Y. Age 72 years. 

'98Mines—William Strieby, on Oc- 
tober 18, at Colorado Springs, Colo- 
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rado. After leaving Columbia, Strieby 
became principal of the Santa Fe 
Academy in New Mexico. In 1880 
he was appointed to the Chair of 
Chemistry and Metallurgy at the 
Colorado School of Mines. He be- 
came head of that Department in 
1908. Beside serving as an educator, 
Strieby made an analysis of the min- 
eral waters of Manitou, and was for 
many years a consulting engineer for 


various mining companies of the 
West. 
'oIP&S—George Oscar Pelgram, 


suddenly in Boston on October 20. 


'ogS—George Milton Richards, on 
October 12, at New Brunswick, 
Canada. Richards was a mining en- 
gineer and at one time led an expedi- 
tion of two years’ duration into Cen- 
tral America. During that trip he 
collected many trophies, some of 
which are now on exhibition in Earl 
Hall at Columbia. He was a Mason 
and a member of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club and the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers. 
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“And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 


Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
C And as silently steal away.” —LONGFELLOW. 
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TEINWAY CONSTRUCTION has 
S never passed from STEINWAY DI- 

RECTION and STEINWAY OWNERSHIP. 
The third and fourth generations of the 
STEINWAY FAMILY are actively engaged 
in the making of the STEINWAY PIANO 
of today. STEINWAY IDEALS have always been faithfully maintained. 

Never, by any other instrument, has the musical world been so enriched, has musical 
art received such an incentive to development, as in the creation of this marvellous 
medium of tonal expression. The steel, the copper, the woods, the felts—in short, all 
the materials entering into its construction—have, through all these years, been just as 
readily available to the manufacturers of other pianos, but it has remained for STEIN- 
WAY GENIUS to combine them in such a manner that the human mind can conceive 
of no tonal beauty more exquisite than they provide. 

The most talented and masterful pianist can feel no inspiration so lofty, no height 
of musical thought so sublime, but that he can give unrestrained expression of it 
through the STEINWAY PIANO—the only piano capable of the alternate bursts of power 
and tenderness called for by the works of the great composers. 

The very possession of 2 STEINWAY PIANO sets the seal of supreme approval upon 
the musical taste of its owner. 

For your home there is no other piano in which you can take such just pride or find 
such keen delight. 


Sold on convenient payments Inspection invited 
Old pianos taken in exchange Catalogue and prices on application 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
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About this time of the T the officers of alumni as- 
sociations and clubs begin to realize that the open sea- 
son for reunions is about to begin Pro- 
grams of all kinds are thought out, and pros- 
pects for an active winter are discussed. 
This period 15 now upon us, and the first goal 
to which the Campus looks forward is Alumni Day, 
February 12. 

Recalling the discussion which centered about last 
vear's Alumni Day program, we are led to warn every- 
body concerned that if the annual midwinter reunion 
this vear is to be a success, the committee in charge of 
this very important event in the Alumni calendar had 
better begin to consider what character the program 
will take. One of the chief difficulties to be encoun- 
tered و1‎ the fact that February 12 falls on Saturday, 
the day of the whole week which is less likely to draw 
men away from their accustomed routine of pleasure. 
For this reason the News urges that special care be 
given to the main events. We suggest that the day be 
made truly an Alumni day. The original idea was 
to have the mid-winter reunion a day set apart in 
which the graduates could return to Morningside and 
see the University in full operation. This would be 
impossible on a Saturday, when class room schedules 
are necessarily shortened. We urge therefore that, 
for one year at least, the program be changed to some 
extent, including on the list of events a big Alumni 
dinner to be held down town, to which the Alumni can 
invite the Alumni Trustees as guests of honor. The 
basketball game, generally held in the evening, could 
be transferred to the afternoon—this has been done 
successfully at other institutions on big days. The 
early afternoon would provide plenty of time for rou- 
tine business, and the inspection of the Campus by those 
Alumni who wished to avail themselves of this time- 
honored privilege could be conducted in the morning 
hours. This would provide not only a needed innova- 
tion but would give the Alumni an opportunity to 
gather in celebration for the first time since the big 
Crew Dinner in 1914, 

Our Alumni Trustees are deserving of this honor 
also. We have elected them to a post of power and 


Alumni 
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responsibility and have never really given a public 
demonstration of the fact that we appreciate what 
they are doing in our behalf. 

Any new events will be welcome, and the Alumni 
will support the change. It is not too early to begin 
to plan and the News will welcome suggestions. 

As the football season wanes, we are reminded that 
no suitable football song has as yet made its appear- 

ance at any of our games. About a 
Wanted_a yea" ago the News offered a prize of One 
Football Song Hundred Dollars for the best original 

music and words. Although many songs 
were submitted, the judges, undoubtedly competent to 
pass upon the merits—or in this case demerits—of the 
songs, decided that no award should be made. The 
Directors of the Federation, at the recent meeting, 
unanimously decided to reopen the contest and keep 
it open until May 1, 1921, in the hope that our musical 
muse could be wooed at a more propitious time and 
perhaps in a more satisfying manner. While the 
present football season has not been as successful as 
many of us wished, there is growing a realization that 
it takes time to build up a gridiron machine that can 
take its place among the teams of the colleges and 
universities which Columbia most likes to play against. 
There has been enough in the present season, however, 
to inspire a budding genius ; and whether he be alumnus 
or student, we hope he will soon present a rollicking 
melody and stirring words which will make more en- 
joyable the triumphs that are sure to come. 

Five recent graduates of the College have presented 
an annual prize of the value of $50.00 for the best 

poem published bv a College man in any 

James O'Neale ONE Of the campus publications. This 
Poetry Prize. generous prize is given in memory of 
James O'Neale of the Class of 1914, who 

died from wounds in France on August 22, 1918. James 
O'Neale is remembered by all of us as an athlete, as a 
poet, as a contributor to all the campus papers, and as 
a devoted collaborator on the News. The award of 
the prize is to be in the hands of the English Depart- 
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ment who may select two of their number each year to 
serve on the committee of three. The third member 
is to be chosen by them from the literary world outside 
the University. 

The gift of this prize is notable for more than one 
reason. The memory of the man with whose name it 
is connected is one of the rich possessions of the modern 
Columbia. Few personalities have imprinted them- 
selves so deeply upon Morningside Heights as that 
of this tall and fascinating boy whose gifts were so 
many and whose interests so wide. We counted on 
him for leadership. His death was one of the keen- 
est sacrifices the University and the country made. 

It is the intention of the donors of this prize, 
obviously enough, not only to commemorate this poet 
lost to us, but to encourage the writers on the campus 
to imitate him in other than merely literary ways. 
O’Neale had a singularly loyal nature, and although 
the unusual facility of his pen made it possible for 
him to contribute to the magazines and journals of 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the events listed below will be 
held at the Columbia University Club, 4 West 43rd Street. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 600. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 29 


Alumni Fund Representatives. Dinner. 7 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 1 


Class of 1909. Monthly Luncheon. Elks Club, 108 West 
43rd Street. 12:30 p. m. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 2 


Law School Alumni Association. Annual Meeting. 
tails later. 


De- 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 3 
Class of 1890P.&S. Terdecennial Reunion and Dinner. 
Alumni Association of the Graduate Schools. Meeting. 


University Club, Fifth Avenue and 54th Street. 8:30 p. m. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 7 


Class of '87Mines. Annual Dinner. 7 p. m. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 9 
New Jersey Alumni Club. Annual Meeting. Essex Club, 
Newark. 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 15 


Columbia University Club. Annual Meeting and Election 
of Officers. 8 p. m. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 30 
Annual Holiday Luncheon. 1 p. m. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 13 


Class of 1918L. Annual Dinner. 7 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 19 


Class of 1892. ۰ 


the larger world, he was glad to give his best work 
to the campus publications, believing properly enough 
that the literary enterprises of his college fellows 
should have his first cooperation and support. This 
prize is offered for poems which have already ap- 
peared during each year in our college papers. We 
hope it will serve—we will not say as an inducement 
to brilliant undergraduates to favor their local publi- 
cations—but rather as a reminder that they owe to 
these ventures all the support which their talents en- 
able them to give. We hope that the prize poems in 
successive years will be worthy of the admirable spirit 
in which the gift 1s established. 


The following extract is quoted from the recently 
published report of the Assistant Commissioner ot 
Education of the State of New York. 
It contains a striking tribute to Colum- 
bia for the speed and energy with 
which our University mobilized its re- 
sources in the Spring of 1917: 


The higher institutions of learning have proved note- 
worthy examples of leadership. The exhibit made at 
the Convocation graphically portrayed the intense activ- 
itv that sprang into effective service on the declaration 
that a state of war existed between the United States 
and Germany. The promptness, the extent and the lead- 
ership of this service is well illustrated in the oldest 
and largest university of our State. February 3d it was 
announced that the German Ambassador had been given 
his passports. February 6th an impressive convocation 
of Columbia University was held at which the duty and 
responsibility of the university and of its members were 
set forth. On February 12th plans were formulated and 
instituted for preparing the university for national serv- 
ice, and the organization of the teaching staff into 
corps, the enrolling of officers, graduates and students 
so as to ascertain their records and specific qualifications 
for service, were begun." ٦ 

By May roth some 18,000 of the 55,000 registration 
cards had been returned with the intormation called 
for, and the mobilization plan adopted at Columbia 
University not only served as a model that might well 
be followed in essential points by the other higher insti- 
tutions of America, but the administrative details are 
now found in practical service by the provost marshal 
in his classification of exemptions under the draft law. . 
This institution, reorganized in 1784 by act of the first 
Legislature of the State, subsequent to the war for in- 
dependence, may well be congratulated on its leader- 
ship in this world war for democracy. It is interesting 
to note that Columbia, having no provisiop for military 
training in the university, organized an emergency 
training corps which has for its chairman a trustee 
of the university, bearing the historical names Duane 
and Livingston. 


In Praise of a 


Deed Well Done 


For a number of years under the inspiration of 
Professor Tassin and other members of the English 
Department, and now under the direct 

The Philolexian 3i0 of Professor Mead, the Philolexian 
Play Society has presented on the campus 
early Elizabethan plays which students 

of the drama rarely have an opportunity otherwise to 
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see. This year the Society plans to give Shakespeare's 
"Henry the Fourth," Part 1——that fascinating pic- 
ture of Hotspur and Prince Hal, and Falstaff, which 
readers of Shakespeare reckon among his most char- 
acteristic masterpieces, but which the average theatre- 
goer in this city has not witnessed on the stage. The 
Society hopes to give its performances this year down 
town, since the University has no theatre adequate 
either in seating capacity or in stage equipment. We 
may be sure that the performance will equal the ex- 
cellent standard the Philolexian boys have long main- 
tained. The play this year, however, is for obvious 
reasons the most important that they have yet at- 
tempted, and there is every reason to expect that 
students of the drama in the city will not neglect to 
look in on Falstaff and Bardolph at their earliest ad- 
ventures on Gad’s Hill and at the Boarshead Tavern. 
We call the attention of the Alumni to the production 
thus early, in the hope that they will be on the watch 
for the announcement of the dates of the perform- 
ances, and that they will support with their presence 
this dramatic venture of which the campus is ex- 
tremely proud. 

We hope, also, that the Alumni who attend these 


Columbia to Award Bachelor of Science 
Degree to "University Undergraduates" 


standing in graduate 


In February, 192r, there will be not permit full 
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performances will reflect upon the constantly increas- 
ing need of a University theatre. Attention has been 
called to the matter often before, but it will do no harm 
to mention it again. We have no place on the Campus 
in which to present plays except the very limited 
Brinckerhoff Theatre, which is inadequate to serve the 
purposes of Barnard College and which therefore can- 
not be expected to satisfy the needs of Coiumbia 
College and the rest of the University. If dramatic 
art is to be studied here in any experimental way, and 
if the great interest in acting and in dramatic writing 
which characterizes all American undergraduate life 
to-day is to receive any practical encouragement, we 
must have a theatre of considerable dimensions and 
of modern equipment. When this need is some day 
satisfied, we hope that the building may be constructed 
to house also the important dramatic museum and 
other dramatic collections which Professor Brander 
Matthews has made for us by years of devotion and 
scholarship. The building might also provide room for 
such literary and dramatic societies as the Philolexian, 
without whose persistent idealism, it is but fair to say, 
the dramatic art in any serious form would have dis- 
appeared entirely from our undergraduate life. 


James C. Egbert, Director of Extension 
Teaching. 

Prescribed courses for the degree in- 
clude only those subjects which are 
recognized almost everywhere as 
essential to a good educational founda- 


admitted to Columbia, a type of student 
unique in American University adminis- 
tration. He will be the University 
Undergraduate. Working for the de- 
grce of Bachelor of Science, the students 
listed as such will be people who, for 
the most part, have come to Columbia 
to take advantage of the educational 
opportunities of the Graduate Schools, 
but who for one reason or another are 
not, under the present plan, eligible to 
be admitted to these schools. 

The problem of properly caring for 
these students has been before the 
University for some time. In fact, the 
University Council has made recom- 
mendations only after two years of 
close study of the difficulties involved, 
and the Trustees have recently approved 
the plan. 

University Undergraduates will be 
men who are more mature and better 
educated individually than the average 
college student. For the most part they 
will be made up of those coming from 
institutions whose Bachelor degree does 


study at Columbia; of those who come 
to Columbia a year or more before 
completing their courses in small col- 
leges; or of those who have completed 
satisfactorily a good secondary school 
course but who for personal reasons 
cannot take a regular college course. 
Most of them are prospective teachers, 
and it seems only fitting to the. Univer- 
sity authorities, that they should receive 
the same degree as that conferred upon 
regular students with such a future, 
namely, the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. The exclusive right to con- 
fer the degree of Bachelor of Arts, now 
possessed by Columbia College, is not 
interfered with. 

The University Undergraduates will 
be directly under the control of the 
University Council, and a special com- 
mittee of five members of this council 
has been appointed to watch over their 
destinies. This committee includes 
Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, of Columbia 
College, Professor Adam Leroy Jones, 
Director of Admissions, and Professor 


tion—English, history, philosophy, social 
science, natural scicnce, mathematics and 
a foreign language. University Under- 
graduates will not be eligible for an 
athletic team. 


One difficulty under the present scheme 
arises from the fact that some state 
authorities in teaching decline to recog- 
nize any certificate, equivalent to a 
Bachelor degree, in lieu of the degree 
itself. In justice to students who have 
completed work recognized as the 
educational equivalent of an acceptable 
Bachelor degree, including one year of 
work at Columbia, it is the judgment of 
the University Council that a Bachelor’s 
degree should be granted. Although 
many such students continue as candi- 
dates for the Master's degree, it has 
seemed unfair that those who can not 
do this, should not receive the benefit 
which their education justifies. 

The University Undergraduate scheme 
would also appeal very strongly to those 
students of strong special bent, who 
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have exhausted the possibilities offered 
by a small college in the field of their 
special interest, and who therefore 
come to Columbia a year or more before 
completing their college course, for the 
wider offering which the University 
provides. Another rapidly growing 
group of worthy students includes those 
who have found it impossible to com- 
plete more than a good secondary 
school course and whose circumstances 
do not permit them to take regular 
courses in Columbia College. They do, 
however, find it possible to take cor- 
responding work under the Department 
of Extension Teaching. In several in- 
stances, students of this group have 
completed a course strictly identical in 
content with one which in Columbia 
College, would entitle them to the 
Bachelor's degree. Such students can 
now work as University Undergraduates 
for the degree of Bachelor of Science. 

The plan for University Undergradu- 
ates was prepared by a special com- 
mittee of the University Council 
consisting of Dean F. J. E. Woodridge, 
of the Graduate Faculties, Dean George 
B. Pegram of the Faculty of Applied 
Science, and Professors E. R. A. Selig- 
man, Ashley H. Thorndike and Adam 
Leroy Jones. Before making their 
report, they considered an alternative 
plan which has been discussed at the 
University for some time—that of the 
"Junior 


College." But there were 
serious objections to it. The present 
scheme, however, accomplishes the 


purposes of such a college and removes 
the danger that a considerable number 
of "University" students in Columbia 
College would undermine the unity and 
homogeneity of the undergraduate body. 
Professional students will not be classi- 
fied as University Undergraduates, but 
will continue to be identified with Col- 
umbia College. 


— —À 


Columbia R. O. T. C. Assists at 
Armistice Day Service 

The Armistice Day service at St. 
Paul's Chapel was held on Sunday af- 
ternoon, November 14. It was attended 
by relatives of those Columbia men who 
lost their lives in the war; by the Come- 
Back Club; and by a color guard and 
delegation from the Columbia R. O. 
T. C. The members of the R.O. T. C. 
appeared in their uniforms, and their 
military bearing made a decidedly favor- 
able impression upon several 
who were present. 


Alumni 


The sermon was delivered by Chap- 
lain Knox. Asserting that the desire for 
a plan for international co-operation 5 
still strong in the American people, thc 
Chaplain said: 

"The greatcst task before us now is 
to sce that this spirit comes to untram- 
meled utterance, and finds its perfect 
embodiment; that we lift this hope of 
world co-operation out of the mire of 
party-partisanship and personal pettiness 
into a whole nation's purpose for jus- 
tice and peace. 

"We come to be dedicated, to conse- 
crate ourselves, by all that we hold 
sacred, to that which was the highest 
aim and sustaining hope of those who 
suffered and fell, to the inbringing of 
a new day in which all nations shall 
dwell in peace and concord. To achieve 
this end everything depends on the 
spirit. We believe that the recent un- 
mistakable manifestation of the people's 
will is that though one plan for inter- 
national co-operation is deemed inade- 
quate, nevertheless, the desire, the de- 
termination, and the spirit, are there." 


Wisconsin Professor Addresses 
Columbia Sociology Club 


. Edward Alswerth Ross, professor of 
sociology in the University of Wiscon- 
sin, world traveler, and author of Social 
Control, Social Psychology, and numer- 
ous other important sociological works, 
spoke on "The Dictatorship of the Pro- 
letariat,” Friday evening, November 12, 
in kent Hall, before an audience of 350. 
under the auspices of the Sociology Club 
of the Social Science. Department. 

Dr. Ross was in Russia for several 
months both preceding and following 
the Bolshevik revolution in. November, 
1917, and is at present engaged in writ- 
ing a history of the revolution. His 
address dealt impartially with both the 
merits and the defects of the Soviet 
government. To its credit he placed the 
principle of representation by economic 
groups; the program for education and 
art; the personnel of its commissars, 
which, though very uneven, he consid- 
ered the equal on the average of the 
ministries and cabinets of the great 
powers; and a general sincerity of pur- 
pose according to their lights of eco- 
nomic values. 

On the other hand he indicted the 
Bolsheviks roundly for their shortcir- 
cuiting of democracy, with their pyra- 
midal system of representation above the 
local community, their denial of free 


speech and free press, their discrimina- 
tion against the peasantry in favor of 
the urban proletariat, their debasement 
of the currency, waste of capital goods, 
and other inherent defects of their in- 
dustrial system. to which, even more 
than to the intervention and the block- 
ade, he ascribed the economic break- 
down of the nation. 


The November Law Review 


The November issue of the Columbta 
Law Review contained an appreciation 
and biographical sketch of the late 
Francis Marion Burdick, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Law at Columbia, by Harlan 
F. Stone, '98 L, Dean of the Columbia 
Law School. Antoine Pillet of the 
Faculty of Law, Paris, France, is the 
author of an article on "Force as an 
Element of Pacification.” translated by 
Professor Ralph W. Gifford of the Col- 
umbia Law School. “Aetna Explosives 
Case, a Mile-stone in Reorganization,” 
by James N. Rosenberg, is published 
with “A New Scheme of Reorganiza- 
tion” (Columbia Law Review, June, 
1919), by the same author, as a back- 
ground. A fourth article is by Under- 
hill Moore, Professor of Law at Co!- 
umbia, and discusses “The Right of the 
Remitter of a Bill or Note.” There are 
also articles concerning the “Ship Mort- 
gage Act, 1920,” “The Validity of Ac- 
cumulations in New York" and other 
subjects. A section is also devoted to 
recent decisions and book reviews. 


, 


Squash Prospects Bright at 
Columbia University Club 


As the season of outdoor sport draws 
to a close, members of the Columbia 
University Club are turning their atten- 
tion to "squash," the means by which 
former Columbia athletes keep them- 
selves amused and physically at during 
the winter months. 

Up to this year the club has not re- 
covered from the jolt it received during 
the war, when most of the players were 
on active service with the Colors. 
Whether it was traceable to the war or 
not, the teams were crippled last year 
by injuries and defaults; and while they 
fought well and provided interesting 
contests, they did not make a showing 
satisfactory to their followers. This 
vear, however, all the men are in good 
shape and on hand; and a more suc- 
cessful season is expected. The Club's 
four courts are all in good shape; and 
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the fall situation, which has been giv- 
ig some anxiety, is expected to be 
solved when this season's output comes 
on the market. 

The schedules for the tournaments of 
the National Squash Tennis Associa- 
tion, and for the interclub matches of 
the Metropolitan League, have been is- 
sued. The season will start with a 
scratch tournament open to all members 
of the Club, to be held at the Columbia 
University Club beginning November 
29. The annual handicap will begin at 
the Harvard Club on December 11, the 
championship in Class B at the Squash 
Club on January 22 and the senior or 
Class A championship at the Yale Club 
on February 5. 

The interclub team matches this year 
will sce five teams competing, represent- 
ing Columbia, Harvard, Princeton, Yale, 
and the Crescent Athletic Club. In 
Class B there will be seven teams, repre- 
senting all the above clubs. In addi- 
tion, the Army and Navy Club, which 
now occupies the old Columbia Club- 
house on Gramercy Park, and the D. K. 
E. Club, will be both newcomers in in- 
terclub competition. 

In the Class A competition, in spite 
of the efforts of the later graduates, the 
burden seems likely to be borne by the 
old standbys of several years past. Jay 
Gould, '11, the present Club Champion, 
will start his fourth year of competi- 
tion at the head of the list. He is of 
championship caliber and is certain to 
take the measure of some of the best 
of his rivals. Frank Kidde, 'oo, E. W. 
Putnam, 'o3, and F. S. Keeler, ’91, will 
follow as at present rated. But their 
places will be disputed by a large num- 
ber of eligibles such as the Cornell 
brothers. Milton, 'o5S, and Irwin, 035, 
H. D. Bulkley, or; A. L. Marvin, 97; 
R. E. Wigham, '98L, not to speak of 
Lyle Mahan, 'o2, 'o4L, who was out of 
the game last year on account of an 
injury to his arm, but is now in good 
shape again. 

The failure of the more recent grad- 
uates to gain a place among these proba- 
bilities for the first team is disappoint- 
ing, but in the Class B division they are 
much in evidence. Mahon, ۲10, ’12L, 
Kimbel, 'o9, of basket ball fame, and 
Simonds, '16, captain of the 1915 football 
team, are among the promising players 
who may find themselves in this elusive 
game at any moment. 

On these men the Club bases its hopes 
in what promises to be the most active 
Season that squash has seen. All of 
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the other clubs report their strongest 
men as practising and getting into trim. 
Whatever the results may be, ıt is cer- 
tain that the winners will know that 
they have been in a squash game. 


Wellington Koo, '09, Married 


Members of the class of 1909 who 
grected their classmate, V. K. Welling- 
ton Koo, at dinner on Friday, October 
22, were completely surprised by the an- 
nouncement of his wedding, coming 
from Brussels on November 9. 

On that day, Koo, who is now Chinese 
Minister to the Court of St. James and 
representative of China at the Assemb!y 
Meeting of the League of Nations in 
Geneva, married Hoey Lai, daughter of 
Oeiti Oadlam, a Chinese sugar planter 


of Java. Warm good wishes go to 
Brussels from Koo's friends at Col- 
umbia. 

koo was married formerly to a 


daughter of Tang Shao-yi, a graduate 
of Holyoke and a long time friend in 
China. She dicd in Washington of in- 
fluenza during the epidemic there on 
October 10, 1918. The Minister has two 
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small children, a boy and a girl. His 
degrees from Columbia are A. B. in 
1908, A. M. in 1909, Ph.D. in 1912, and 
LL.D. Hon. in 1917. 


Jersey Club Plans Taking Shape 

Advance information about the an- 
nual meeting of the New Jersey Alumni 
Club makes known the fact that Thurs- 
day, December 9, is the date chosen. 
The Essex Club of Newark will be the 
scene of the fracas, which this year 
takes the form of a smoker. An active 
committee 1s working hard to provide 
one of the best of their well-known pro- 
grams, and definite announcement of 
their plans will be made very shortly 
through the News. 


'90 P. and S. to Celebrate Terdecennial 
Reunion 

The Class of 1890 of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons will celebrate 
its terdecennial reunion and dinner on 
December 3 at the Columbia University 
Club. This class was the first to gradu- 
ate from the Medical School under the 
amalgamation. 


Alumni Fund Committee Prepares for 
Active Winter 


The Alumni Fund Committee held its 
first meeting of the fall at the Columbia 
University Club on November 10. 
Milton L. Cornell, 'o3S, the Chairman 
of the Committee, presided. Those 
present were: Van Tine, 08; Simonds, 
'16; Stiger, ’ooL; Haviland, 029 
Vogel, '98; Reiley, 'ooF.À.; Medina, 
2L; Tyson, ’11A.M.; von Bernuth, 
04, ’06L; Cornell, ’05S; Welch, ’go 
F.A.; Vietor, '11P.&.S. and Proffitt, ۰ 

It was decided that a meeting of the 
Alumni Fund Representatives should be 
held at the Columbia University Club 
on Monday night, November 29, at 
which time a definite statement as to 
the winter's work would be presented. 
Meanwhile, the members of the com- 
mittee are working on sample letters 
and other literature which will be of 
assistance to the Alumni Fund Repre- 
sentatives, so that these may be ready 
for discussion and = criticism at the 
next meeting of the committee. This 
meeting will be held on November 19, 
ten days previous to the meeting of the 
Alumni Fund Representatives. 

It was decided that one of the things 
which the Fund would have to accom- 


plish would be that of educating the 
Alumni as to the needs of the University. 
These needs will be contained in a 
printed announcement which will ac- 
company the letters of the Alumni Fund 
Representatives to their classmates. The 
Committee debated for some time as 
to the proper form and content of this 
announcement. 

The chairman reported on a confer- 
ence which he had held with Mr. 
Raymond A. Loughney, an instructor 
in the Columbia School of Business and 
a letter-writing expert of first rank in 
New York City. He stated that Mr. 
Loughney will be of whatever assistance 
possible to the Fund Committee. 

A discussion of the value of incor- 
porating the Alumni Fund Committee 
brought up the question as to its exact 
powers. As the members of the Com- 
mittee differed in their definition of the 
powers conferred upon the Committee 
by the Directors of the Alumni Feder- 
ation, it was proposed by Mr. Williams, 
that he present the question to a meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Federation Directors before the next 
meeting of the Alumni Fund Committee. 
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College Association Meets in Largest Annual 
Meeting in Its History 


The annual meeting and reunion of 
the Association of the Alumni of Col- 
umbia College was held at the Columbia 
University Club on Monday evening, 
November 8. 

The routine order of business opened 
the program and stayed with it for 
some time. This included the approval 
of the minutes of the last annual meet- 
ing, read by the ever efficient and re- 
curring Secretary of the Association, 
Robert W. Macbeth, 'o6. 

The report of the Standing Committee 
for 1919-1920, was presented by the 
President, A. W. Putnam, ’97. This 
report was a complete review of the 
activities of the Association throughout 
the year and gave evidence of very 
careful preparation on the part of the 
president of the Association and of the 
Standing Committee. It was ordered 
approved and filed. A resolution passed 
later in the evening, provided that it 
should be printed and distributed to 
the members of the Association. 

William G. Palmer, ’07, reported for 
the College Association Convnittee on 
loan and employment. His report re- 
viewed the present conditions on Morn- 
ingside Heights" in so far as the 
employment of students and alumni ts 
concerned. Palmer emphasized the 
importance of the problem to the 
University, and urged every one present 
to give the matter considerable thought. 
The report of this committee, consisting 
of Levering Tyson, 'r1 A. M., William 
G. Palmer, ’07, and Lester C. Danielson, 
'IS, closes with this statement: 


This report is preliminary and incon- 
clusive. It is put forward with the 
request that there be an extended dis- 
cussion of the subject, for our further 
guidance, or for the guidance of a 
committee which may be appointed to 
go forward with this work. 


A report was received from the Com- 
mittee on a Memorial to the late Francis 
S. Bangs, '78, '80 L. It was voted that 
action taken by the Standing Committee 
in raising funds for this purpose, be 
ratified and that the matter be left with 
power in the hands of the special com- 
mittee appointed bv the president of the 
Association to secure a suitable me- 
morial. 

President Putnam reported for the 
committee of the Association to consider 
the relationship between Columbia and 


the preparatory schools. This report 
was accepted. George R. Beach, ’95, 
speaking as President of the New Jersey 
Alumni Club, told of the activities of 
his organization and urged coordination 
between the various agencies working 
for this purpose. Charles H. Mapes, 
':85, recommended that the Standing 
Committee appoint a permanent com- 
mittee to work on this subject from 
year to year. 

The report of the committee appointed 
to audit the treasurer's report for the 
year 1918-1919, was presented and 
ordered filed. An Auditing Committee 
was appointed by the President of the 
Association to audit the books of the 
treasurer for the past year. 

The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was presented to the Association, 
and its nominees were unanimously 
elected. These were: president, A. W. 
Putnam, ’97; vice-president, Rev. Dun- 
can H. Browne, 05; treasurer, Francis 
N. Bangs, '10; secretary, Robert W. 
Macbeth, '06; member of the Standing 
Committee to serve until October -1922. 
filling the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of W. W. Dwyer, بدا“‎ A. O. 
Eimer, '06; members of the Standing 
Committee to serve until October, 1923; 
Walter R. Mohr, '13, Bruce M. Falconer, 
'02, Arthur A. Fowler, '99. and Seth L. 
Pierrepont, '07. 

An amendment to the constitution 
proposed at the 1919 meeting of the 
Association was then presented. It had 
rough sledding for several minutes and 
had at least three amendments proposed 
on top of it. But it was a hardy plant 
and, when the clouds finally blew away, 
was adopted as an amendment to the 
constitution. It provides that 

Any member may be suspended or 
expelled for cause by vote of three- 
fourths of all the members of the 
Standing Committee; such member 
shall be given a hearing by the Stand- 
ing Committee and shall have fifteen 
days previous notice in writing of the 
hearing and the notice shall contain a 
statement of the charges preferred 
against him. Any action under this ar- 
ticle may be revoked or moditicd by 
subsequent vote of threc-fourths of all 
the members of the Standing Com- 
mittee. 

A resolution on the death of Francis 
S. Bangs, '78, was presented by Herbert 
T. Wade, '93, and was adopted. John 
B. Pine. '77, presented a resolution on 
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the death of Julien T. Davies, '66, anc 
this was also adopted by the Association. 

The meeting was then turned over to 
the Entertainment Committee under the 
chairmanship of Duncan H. Browne, 
'05. Although it was now late in the 
evening, the program which his com- 
mittee had arranged caused no one to 
think of midnight hours. Composed of 
professional talent as well as of a trio 
from the Columbia University Glee 
Club, it was cordially received and was 
the direct cause of many aching sides. 

The party ended as all properly con- 
ducted College Association meetings, 
with their well-known "eats." At that 
time the clock had passed midnight, but 
the informal groups which got together 
after the meeting, were slow in break- 
ing up. 

This meeting of the College Associa- 
tion was by far the best attended in the 
history of the organization. Whether 
or not this was due to the program 
which was not presented, is still a ques- 
tion of dcbate among the members of 
the Standing Committee. At all events, 
they are agreed among themselves, that 
the pleasure of entertaining the largest 
group of college alumni at such a meet- 
ing, has been theirs. 7 


Alumni Association of the Graduate 
Schools 


The next meeting of the Alumni As- 
sociation of the Graduate Schools will 
be held at the University Club, Fifty- 
fourth Street and Fifth Avenue, instead 
of at the Columbia University Club, on 
December 3, at 8:30 p. m. 

Mr. John Spargo, who, it will be re- 
membered, left the Socialist party as a 
protest against their actions in connec- 
tion with the war, will address the 
Alumni on “What the World Must Do 
to Pull Things Together." 

Mr. Spargo has just returned from 
Europe where he has been investigating 
conditions in France, Belgium and Ger- 
many and the occasion promises to be 
full of interest. The speaker is the au- 
thor of a number of books on Socialism, 
among others being: The Spiritual Sig- 
nificance of Modern Socialism, Social 
Democracy Explained, -Americanism and 
Social Democracy, The Greatest Failure 
in the World. 

This is the first of a series of talks 
by prominent men under the auspices of 
the Associate Alumni, the body that 
includes those holding the Master’s or 
Doctor’s degree from Columbia; and 
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members are invited to bring friends. 
Those desiring to become members are 
urged to send their names to the Alumni 
News. 

Ex-Secretary Lane has signified his 
willingness to address the society at an 
early date. J. D. H. 


"Published the Third Tuesday of 
Each Month—” 


Why the editors of Morningside chose 
this particular Tuesday or any other 
Tuesday as their publication day has 
never been made known. But choose it 
they did, and they commenced this year 
the publication of a Columbia under- 
graduate magazine that had previously 
been discontinued in 1903. Already they 
have won for Morningside the popular- 
ity among the members of the present 
generation that it had when Columbia 
was new to Morningside Heights. 

The first issue of this year appeared 
in October and received a cordial recep- 
tion on the Campus. The second issue 
has just come from the printer in a 
greatly increased edition. Printed in a 
rather quaint form that reminds the 
reader of relics of his father’s college 
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days, which he sometimes digs up in a 
corner of the attic, Aforningside is at- 
tractive in appearance and interesting in 
content. In order that Alumni may 
have a chance to compare Morningside 
with the one they remember from their 
own college days, the editors have ar- 
ranged to put copies of this issue on 
sale at the desk at the Columbia Univer- 
sity Club. 


1909 Eats on December 1 


Following its regular schedule, the 
Class of 1909 will hold its monthly lunch 
for December on Wednesday the first 
of the month, at 12.30 noon, in the Grill 
Room of the Elks Club, 108 West 43rd 
Street. 

So far this year, the class gatherings 
have been even more successful than in 
the winter of 1919-1920, about twenty- 
five members being present at a time. 
The interesting part about these lunches 
is that at nearly every mecting thcre are 
a few faces of those who are joining the 
class in this way for the first time. At 
this December meeting there will be dis- 
cussion of the suggestion that a simila: 
lunch be arranged for those members of 
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the class in the financial district. Re- 
ports will be heard from those who 
have been scouting for a suitable down- 
town meeting place. 


Professor Hall to Conduct Brooklyn 
Oratorio Society Again 


Walter Henry Hall, Professor of 
Choral Music at Columbia, is conductor 
of the Brooklyn Oratorio Society as it 
opens its twenty-seventh season. Its 
well-known concerts of great classic and 
modern oratorios will be held both in 
Brooklyn and Manhattan under the 
joint auspices of the Brooklyn Institfte 
and Columbia. On December 20, the 
Society will sing for the Brooklyn In- 
stitute at the Pilgrims’ Tercentenary 
celebration, to be held in the Opera 
House of the Academy of Music. 


PAPER SHORTAGE! 


We regret that the crowded col- 
umns of this issue prevent our run- 
ning any Alumni Notes this week. 


We have a great many in type, and 
they will appear in the first issue in 
December. 


There will be no issue of the News 
next Friday, November 26.— Ed. 
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Cornell Plays Good Football in Defeating 
Varsity, 34-7 


In 1905 Columbia defeated Cornell on 
the gridiron by the score of 12-6. Last 
Saturday the Red and White aggrega- 
tion sought and obtained vengeance with 
the New York eleven by winning their 
first game since that time to the tune of 
341-7. This makes five victories for Cor- 
nell and three for Columbia in the eight 
games played between the two institu- 
tions, the first one being in ۰ 

Columbia fought and fought hard 
during the whole four periods, but ex- 
cept at the opening of the game and for 
a few minutes in the third quarter was 
consistently outplayed. Harris, Cana- 
pary and Company struggled valiantly 
for sixty minutes to stem the tide, and 
their efforts availed much. But that 
brood of youngsters—tor the most part 
they are sophomores—up on the shores 
of Lake Cayuga have trained con- 
scientiously, are hard as nails and know 
thoroughly the fundamentals of foct- 
ball. On Saturday they played through- 
out the entire game with a punch and 
vigor that was not to be denied. With 
clean, straight football and a sprinkling 
of forward passes, they well earned 
their five touchdowns against the Blue 
and White. They gave Columbia en 
opponent worthy of the name and 
worthy of a victory. 

Throughout the entire g»me Cornell 
had the large end of the score. But this 
fact little daunted the  lusty-lunged 
crowd of four hundred Columbia root- 
ers who filled the middle section of the 
concrete stand on Schoelkopf Field. 
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Surrounded by 14,000 Red and White 
supporters, they voiced in no uncertain 
terms their approval of a team that was 
fighting to the last ditch, and they 
vociferously cheered its every effort. 
Between the quarters they burst forth 
in song—"Stand Up and Cheer," "The 
College on Broadway,” etc.—with voices 
whose hoarseness precluded much of a 
tune. But the spirit that was there 
went far toward encouraging their men 
on the gridiron to keep up the fight, 
even after it finally came to look like a 
losing one. 

These rooters were a hardy lot. Half 
of them students and half Alumm, they 
travelled into “the North countree” by 
the Columbia Special, by private auto- 
mobiles and even by two trucks char- 
tered by the Columbia Student Board. 
Nurtured in fall weather that hardly 
prepared them for the visit which Jack 
Frost paid to Ithaca last week-cnd— 
Beebe Lake covered itself with a sheet- 
ing of ice on the night before the gamc 
—they cheerfully shivered in the frigid 
winds that came down from a leaden- 
colored sky in the North. Blue with 
the cold, they had only one general com- 
ment to make after the final whistle had 
blown and the strains of “Sans Souci” 
and “Far Above Cayuga’s Waters” had 
died away, “Good game. Tough luck. 
Cornell has a good team and deserved 
to win.’ 

In i teams the offense was far bet- 
ter developed than the defense. Mosz- 
czenski and Canapary bore the brunt of 
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the Columbia attack, but their power 
was never sustained sufficiently to carry 
the ball to its destination. In the second 
half it was Applebaum’s well-known 
line-plunging ability that re-enforced 
the team in driving the pigskin across 
the line for Columbia’s only touchdown. 
Although Harris, Burtt and Callaway 
also deserve special mention, every mem- 
ber of the squad who got into the line- 
up did his own particular job the best 
he knew how and worked hard at it. 
Clyde Mayer, ably assisted by his team- 
mate Kaw, starred for the Ithacans and 
accounted for four of their five touch- 
downs. Cornell's game was notable for 
a swift rushing attack and the frequent 
use of a fake forward pass formation 
which caused a lot of confusion for the 
New York team. 

The opening moments of the game 
were such as to raise high the hopes of 
the Blue and White rooters. After re- 
ceiving Dodge’s kick-off, Columbia pro- 
ceeded to march down the field into the 
very shadow of the Cornell goal posts. 
This march was conducted largely by 
Canapary and Moszczenski. ut thé 
Red and White braced to defend 1۴٤: goa 
and a forward pass on the fourth down 
failed. Cornell took the ball on its own 
20-vard line and immediately began to 
carry it back whence Columbia had 
brought it. This resulted in the initial 
score of the game, when Maver dove 
over the line for a touchdown. He 
failed to kick the goal. 

Cornell's second score was the out- 
standing event of the second quarter. A 
punt from the Ithacans in midfield on 
the third down was recovered by Harris 
on his own 7-yard line. He returned 
the compliment, and Cornell took tlie 
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ball on Columbia's 40-yard line. From 
there another advance down the field 
began, halting temporarily on the rr- 
yard line. On the next play Kaw hurled 
a forward pass to Mayer, standing in 
back of the goal posts, and six more 
points were added to the Red and White 
score. Kaw kicked the goal. 

Cornell started the second half with 
a rush right after the kick-off. Largely 
through the efforts of Kaw, Carey and 
Mayer. the Ithacans brought the ball 
to the Columbia 5-yard line before they 
were halted very decidedly. There the 
New Yorkers held for two downs, but 
on the third Mayer shot through the 
right side of the Columbia line for a 
touchdown. 

Then came the brightest spot in the 
afternoon, irom the Columbia stand- 
point. Cornell had begun another pro- 


cession in the general direction of the. 


Columbia goal posts. It had already 
reached the New Yorkers’ 30-yard line 
when Kaw started a forward pass mer- 
rly on its way to Mayer's waiting 
arms. But Burtt decided that he liked 
the looks of this particular pass, so he 
jumped up and grabbed it. Having no 
particular liking for the atmosphere at 
that part of the field, the Columbia half- 
back decided to "vamoose." He reached 
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Cornell's 40-yard line before the Itha- 
can objections became so emphatic as 
to bring him down. Canapary and Har- 
ris then carried the pigskin ten yards 
farther. A forward pass to Eccles 
brought it to the general vicinity of the 
15-yard line. Applebaum,  Canaparv 
and Moszczenski did the rest with 
straight line-plunging. Canapary kicked 
the goal. 

In the final period the greater stamina 
and endurance of the Cornell team came 
to the fore. Led by Kaw and Mayer, 
thev repeatedly tore big holes in the 
Columbia linc and made advances that 
averaged five and six yards. The Blue 
and White eleven fought gamely and 
did not let Cornell forget for one min- 
ute that they were not dead yet. But 
their aggressiveness did not have back 
of it the same punch that the Ithacans 
exhibited, and two more touchdowns 
were added to the big end of the score. 


THE SUMMARY. 
Cornell (34). Columbia (7). 
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Pendleton ....... Le Gers Shes Walder 
Brayton .......... qu Brodil 
Miner ........... RC Lond Calloway 
Dodge .......... ER Tiu Scovil 
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Munns .......... R E بجی دیج و‎ Forsythe 
Oth edene O0 B wot he Harris 
RaW :1ا ہا جو مم سا رت‎ 7 d Thornton 
Mayer ......... RH: Bosi Canapary 
Carey ........... Be مش و وا‎ Moszczenski 

SCORE BY PERIODS. 

Cornell ۶  ىگىبیَیی0‎ 6 7 7 14—34 
Columbia. سض‎ ies 007 0—7 
Touchdowns — Mayer (4), Carey, 
Canapary. Goals from touchdown— 


Mayer (4), Canapary. 

Substitutions— Cornell: Goetz for Pen- 
dleton, Gouinlock for Finn, Lechler for 
Goetz. Horrell for Brayton, Errickson 
for Dodge, Danzig for Kaw, Wagner 
for Munns. Columbia: Burtt for 
Thornton, Herman for Walder, Apple- 
baum for Mozczenski, Kienninger for 
Pullevn, Eccles for Burtt, Korn for 
Herman, Johnstone for Eccles, Larner 
for Johnstone. 

Referee—O. F. Cutts, Harvard. Um- 
pire—F. Burleigh, Exeter. Linesman— 
II. E, Kersburg, Harvard. Time of 
periods—13 minutes. 


A Day of "Like Father, Like Son" 

While Dobie's big Red team was en- 
gaged in kinking the Lion's tail up at 
Ithaca, the Cubs were having a fright- 
ful time with the Cornell Freshmen 
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down on South Field. A handful of 
undaunted ones attended the carnage, 
but spent most of their time dodging 
from stand to stand, trying to keep in 
the sun. It was a cold day all around, 
and the coldest moment came when the 
Varsity results came over the wire in 
the half. The score stood 21 to 0 against 
the Frosh, so the stands paraded over 
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to the press bench to see if they couldn't 


connect with some cheerful tidings. 
They couldn't. 
The Cornell yearlings considered 


their job inartistic and incomplete, so 
they came back in the second halt scor- 
ing 26 more points, and making a hnal 
report of 47 to O against our yearlings. 
P. W.G. 
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Agents for the Publications of the Columbia University 
We invite correspondence from Columbia Alumni. 
Mail orders given prompt attention. 


Columbia University Press Bookstore 
New York City 


2960 Broadway 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 
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CONSTRUCTION 


New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jr., 3 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND ALTERATIONS 
103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Se Ee ee سنت‎ 


Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 


New York City 


J. PARKE CHANNING, ’83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway Telephone Bowling Green 7340 


1 Alfred L. Jaros, Jr., '11S 
New York City burt L. Baum, "05; "118 


JAROS & BAUM 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 


116 West 39th Street Telephone Greeley 5395 


New York City 


BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, 78 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


60 Wall Street Telephone 5895 Hanover 


New York City 


EDWIN LUDLOW, ’79 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 
Coal and Coke 


149 Broadway Telephone 2669 Cortland 


New York City 


DANIEL E. MORAN, '84 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street Telephone 3042 Cortland 


New York City 
Factory POWER PLANTS FuEL ECONOMY 
DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., 1901 
Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


110 West 40th Street 
Electrical and Mechanical Engincering 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


J. S. Lanctuorn, ’or Mines 
Vice-President LANGTHORN Co., Inc. 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


2 West 45th Street Vanderbilt 3738-3739 


New York City 


ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, Ine. 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


River and Harbor Construction —Piers, Bulk- 
heads, Foundations and Caissons—Subaque- 
ous Pipe and Cable Laying— Marine Divers 


Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 1331 


INSURANCE 


New York City 
C. H. ELLARD, ’97 


INSURANCE 
Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Barclay 7970 217 Broadway 


New York Cit William MacRossie, '11 
y Allan MacRossie, Jr., ' 14 


[۷] ۸0105518 & MacRossiE 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 


68 William Street Telephone 637 John 


INVESTIGATIONS 


New York City 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, 'o5 E.M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


50 Church Street 


LAWYERS 


Phoenix, Arizona 
Harold Baxter, ’06E.M., '14L]1.B. 


ALEXANDER, CHRISTY & BAXTER 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
311 Fleming Building 
Specializing in 
MINING AND IRRIGATION LAW 


San Francisco, Cal. 


HENRY EICKHOFF, 75 S. 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 


604 MILLS BUILDING 


New York City 


WALLACE WHITE, '73 15 M.E. 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
AND TRADE MARKS 


Woolworth Building 233 Broadway 


New York City 


ALBERT C. NOLTE, '7 ۰ 
Counselor-at-Law of the D. C. Bac 
PATENTS—TRADE MARKS—COPYRIGHTS 


Telcphone Cortland 6 165 Broadway 
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Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 


BARNARD SCHOOL FOR Boys 
Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 
minutes’ walk from West 242d St. Broadway 
Sub. Station. 

COLLEGE PREPARATION 
WM. LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, AssociATE HEADMASTER 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLU MBIA UNIVERSITY 


KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Its preparation for college and homelife long 
considered model. Physical training emphasized. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, playgrounds. Il- 
lustrated catalogue sent on request. Address 


Henry Carr Pearson, Prin.,W. 120thSt., N. Y.C. 


RIVERDALE 
COUNTRY SCHOOL 
RivERDALE-0N-H 07 


New YORK 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia '99 
HEADMASTER 
A College Preparatory Boarding and 
Day School of High Scholastic 
Standing 
Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory 
of One Hundred Single Rooms 
For illustrated catalog, address 
the Headmaster 


Safety Service 
Efficiency 


Storage Moving | Packing 


Send for illustrated booklet 


6/th Street and Columbus 
Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Telephone, Columbus 2977 
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VOL. XII, NO. 10 15 cENTS 


Published weekly during the college year, and 
once in June, cxcepting during the University 
holidays, by the Alumni Federation of Columbia 
University, Inc., at 311 East Hall, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Entered as second-class matter, December 23, 
1909, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., 
under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


All communications should be addressed to 
Columbia Alumni News, 311 East Hall, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. 

Subscription price, $3.00 a year; single copies, 
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Member of Alumni Magazines Associated. 
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lumbia University, New York City. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 


Frederick Coykendall, '95, '97S; John K. 
Fitch, '02; Charles E. Haydock, '01; Arthur 
E. Petersen, '14S; A. L. Goodman, '95 P. & S.; 
Stephen G. Williams, '81, ex-officio. 
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Editor.............. Levering Tyson, '11 A.M. 
Athletics. ............ ee. Paul ۷۷۰ Gallico, 9 
Cartoons. و‎ Porter C. Murphy,'17 
Photographer...... George M. Allen, ۲۰14 F. A. 


Associate Editors: Alonzo B. Bradley, '03S; 
ohn J. Coss, '08 A.M.; Lester C. Danielson, 
'15; John Erskine, '00; jim T. Grady, '17L; 
Lloyd R. Morris, '14; Allen W. Porterfield, '11 
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FRANCIS EMORY FITCH, Inc. 
PRINTERS & PUBLISHERS 


The Fitch Service—it’s readable 
Hanover 784 


130 Pearl Street, 


The COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS 
AND SOUVENIRS 
Students’ Discounts 
Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 


1224 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR 120TH STREET 


PURIFICATION 


New York 


RICO’S 
ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 


1133 Broadway, Cor. 26th Street, 
New York City. 


The only institution where can be 
positively acquired a working knowl- 
edge of any language. 


Spanish, English and German 
Shorthand. 


Visit our 


FOREIGN BOOK DEPARTMENT 


BERKELEY-IRVING 


School for Boys 
309-315 WEST 83D STREET, NEW YORK 
“From Primary to College" 


Forty-second year. All grades. Small classes. 
[Individual instruction. New Gymnasium, roof 
playground and Swimming Pool on Premises. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Phone Schuyler 4836 L. D. Ray, '82, Headmaster 


CoLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
5, 7, and 9 West 93rd Street 
Founded 1764 Telephone 3787 River 


Fireproof building. Boys prepared for Colum- 
bia, Cornell, Harvard, Princeton, Yale, and 


other colleges. Approved by Regents. Strong 
Primary and Elementary Schools. Military 
Drill. Gymnasium. Playground. 


FREDERIC A. ALDEN, HEADMASTER 


CHARTERED 1799 


` BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
Capital ....... va Dad aar e rare $5,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 15,000,000 
OFFICES 
Main Office Uptown Office 


40 WALL STREET 31 UNION SQUARB 


—9À 


Borough of Queens Offices 


Jamaica ..... »....Fulton Street and Herri- 
man Avenue 

Flushing ..... -... 82 Main Street 

Long Island City..5 Skillman Place Plaza 

Far Rockawag...... Cornaga and Centra Ave- 
nues 

Rockaway Beach....Boulevard and Pleasant 
Avenue 

Seaside .......... Boulevard and Wainright 
Place 

Richmond Hill..... Jamaica and Hamilton 
Avenues 

Elmhurst ......... Broadway and Laurel Hill 
Boulevard 

COfONG میھعھےےەےےےء.‎ Forty-sixth and Sackett 
Streets 

College Point...... Thirteenth Street and 
Fourth Avenue 

Woodhaven ........ Jamaica Avenue and For- 
est Parkway 

Ridgewood ........ Myrtle and Seneca Ave 
nues 

Fresh Pond........ 804 Fresh Pond Road 

Cypress Hille...... Fulton Street and Arling- 


ton Avenue, Brooklyn 
8t. John’s Place....850 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 


SYSTEMS 


SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
INDUSTRIAL USES 
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The annual report of the President of the Univer- 
sty will be mailed to all Alumni within the next. week 
or ten days. The appearance of this 
document is always an important 
event in University and. Alumni lite; 
and this year the report is, if anything, of more value 
to the Alumni than ever before. 

We hope many graduates will read carefully Presi- 
dent Butler's opinions on "Making Liberal Men and 
Women," his ideas on "Public Criticism of Present- 
Dav Education,” his clear definition of what he calls 
the “New Paganism” and his description of the place 
in society of the combination of “The University, Poli- 
tics and Religion.” These paragraphs are essays in 
themselves, and nothing we could say can add or de- 
tract from their clear interpretation of some of the 
spiritual problems which are faced in the world in 
which Columbia moves. Calling attention to common 
misuse of the term "liberal" is a clever touch; and a 
timely warning is sounded to seek true values. The 
detense of present-day education is pertinent to the 
current discussion of an age-old controversy. In call- 
ing attention to the mutual responsibility of the school, 
the family, and the church as educational agencies, the 
President strikes right at the heart of one of our na- 
tonal puzzles—an intellectual as well as a spiritual en- 
tanglement. The interweaving of politics and religion 
In a university community and the influence which each 
has exerted in the development of scholarship are out- 
lined briefly in a way that reminds us of the impor- 
tance of clear and discriminating thought in under- 
standing human relationships. 

[n his recital of general conditions at the University 
the President is extremely optimistic, perhaps too much 
sû, when we consider the things Columbia wants to 
do and can not accomplish because of lack of facilities. 
Yet it is good to have called to our attention a record 
of work well done. We are always glad to learn that 
conditions are satisfactory. It is gratifying to know 
that an “efficient and untiring” administrative staff are 
busy at the University’s business; that the teaching and 
research personnel are what we expect Columbia teach- 
ers and organizers of research to be in accomplishments 


The President's 
Report 


and in devotion; that salaries have been increased to 
meet high living costs; that operating finances are pre- 
senting no insoluble difficulties ; that educational stand- 
ards are maintained consistently; and that the Univer- 
sity’s traditions for public service and high scholarship 
are being upheld in a student body that has steadily 
increased to huge size and that is representative of the 
whole country. 

To our mind the paragraphs in the report comment- 
ing favorably on salient features of the various depart- 
ments of the University’s work, on the signal accom- 
plishments of the University Medical Officer and on 
the unusual important constructive advance in solving 
the tangles of housing and feeding students, are no 
more important than the analysis of attendance. For 
many years the News has tried to indicate to the 
Alumni that in providing tacilities for a liberal educa- 
tion to the many who apply to her, Columbias work - 
has divided itself into three logical classifications. Of 
these the chief is and always will be the regular under- 
graduate and professional schools. Another group is 
composed of the large number of students who take 
a summer pilgrimage to Morningside when the Uni- 
versity plant would otherwise be idle, to attend the 
Summer Session. Then there is the third service which 
Columbia performs through its University Extension, 
by expanding its facilities so that those who can not 
come to the class room except at hours when the equip- 
ment is not otherwise engaged by students in the regu- 
lar departments can avail themselves of opportunities 
which only Columbia has to offer. Alumni hear of the 
large number of students with alarm, believing that so 
great an army can not be enrolled without seriously 
and adversely affecting our educational efficiency. Yet 
the requirements for admission are not lessened; the 
standards are not lowered; and the public service ac- 
complished, not only to citizens of New York, but to 
the nation, can hardly be overestimated. The President 
does well to call attention to this division in the en- 
rollment, and we hope he and other University officials 
will continue to emphasize it. The huge enrollments 
are a comparatively recent phenomenon. The Alumni 
are getting used to them. If the matter of high stand- 
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ard set for all students 1s called to their attention often 
enough and forcibly enough, they will eventually real- 
ize that the full work of the University 1s and must 
always be this well rounded public service of which 
every Columbia man can be justly proud. 


One of the most interesting passages in President 
Butler’s very significant report is his comment on the 
program for general honors reading 
now in an experimental stage in the 
College. After listing. the authors 
with whom the honors men are becoming familiar, Dr. 
Butler suggests that in this cultural offering there 
should be some provision for acquaintance with the 
fine arts. We welcome his remark with peculiar 
gratitude. Too seldom have the leading educators of 
the country reminded us that the fine arts are not only 
‘an important area of culture, but an essential one. The 
course for general honors we think should develop 
itself so that the student who profits by it will leave 
college with a knowledge not only of the great philoso- 
phers, dramatists, and scientists, but also of the artists, 
the painters, architects and musicians of the world. 
We can not but reflect, however, that the criticism 
applies not only to the honors program but to the gen- 
eral course in the College, and to the whole instruction 
given in the University. What institution in the 
United States offers to the general student adequate in- 
struction in the fine arts? In what university can the 
student raise the questions, what is painting, what is 
music, what is poetry, with the hope of finding in the 
catalog any such answer as he would get if his inquir- 


Fine Arts in 
Education 


Calendar 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 7 
Class of '87 Mines. Annual Dinner. 7 p. m. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 9 
New Jersey Alumni Club. Annual Meeting. Essex Club, 
Newark. 
Varsity "C" Club, Crew Section. 6:30 p. m. 
Class of '20. Informal Supper. Keene's Chop House, 107 
W. 44th Street. 6:30 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER I5 
Columbia University Club. Annual Meeting and Election 


of Officers. 8 p. m. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 16 
Class of 1913. Dinner. 7 p. m. 

SUNDAY, DECEMBER I9. 
Class of 1917 College. Annual Dinner. 

Madison Avenue and 29th Street. 7 p. m. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 30. 
Annual Holiday Luncheon. I p. m 

THURSDAY, JANUARY I3. 
Class of 1918L. Annual Dinner. 7 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY I9 
Dinner. 


Hotel Seville, 


Class of 1892. 
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ing mind asked, what is history, or what is philosophy: 
We are going, perhaps, on the assumption that the 
American genius is less for art than for what are called 
practical interests. The fact is, however, that the need 
of art 1s a universal hunger in human nature and where 
any encouragement and guidance are offered, every race 
is quick to cultivate an appreciation of beauty in any 
form. Perhaps if we were wise in the matter, we 
should realize that the competent study of fine art is 
a more civilizing influence and works more for good 
citizenship and for peace and happiness in the world 
than all the social theory of whatever kind we mav 
preach for or preach against. The human being that 
once has shared in a noble form of enjoyment is not 


likely thereafter to stoop to meaner things without keen 
regret. 


The end of the football season found mingled feelings 
of hope and concern in those Alumni who are interested 
in Columbia athletics. The hope is 
the eternal variety that some dav, 
somewhere, the solution of our ath- 
letic affairs will be reached in a first class team that 
will take its place with the leaders in the gridiron sport: 
and the concern, not for the matter or manner oí the 
defeats that came with great regularity at the end of the 
season, but for the apparent fact that we have not vet 
begun to mount that eminence on the gridiron which we 
wish Columbia to take. 

The opening of the season found the football situa- 
tion an unknown quantity. We had veteran material. 
but we had no line on its real football ability. ۶ 
had a coach who is second to none and who could be 
depended upon to get out of the men all they had and 
to teach them the best way to play football. The 
schedule was one which aroused the interest of every 
alumnus and student; the Alumni because two of the 
chief rivals of old football days were back again as 
opponents, and the students because the games promised 
to be interesting from the very start of the season to its 
close with Pennsylvania fighting it out at the Polo 
Grounds. The preliminary season gave little cause 
for believing that the team would prove to be a head- 
liner. Trinity, N. Y. U., and Amherst were disposed 
of with little trouble. Wesleyan caught the Varsity 
on an off Saturday, and an unexpected defeat was the 
result. The team came back splendidly the following 
week and won from Williams, and this was the last 
victory of the season. Swarthmore. Cornell and Penn 
had better teams and plaved better football, and the 
natural result was inevitable. 


What of the 
Football Season? 


The situation for the next year 1s not one to cause 
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any preliminary rejoicing. The Freshman squad this 
vear contained little material that can graduate to the 
"Varsity squad any members that will greatly strengthen 
Columbia's chances for making a better showing than 
this fall, provided the schedule is about the same. Few 
men on this year's ineligible list will be available, and the 
task will be essentially to look forward farther than 
next year. The News believes there are only two 
factors that will improve the football record. The first 
of these is, of course, getting material, which can only 
be done by actively engaging in the business of call- 
ing the attention of schoolboys all over the country to 
the advantages of coming to Columbia and not standing 
passively by while other colleges take from under our 
noses men who would be a decided asset, not only to 
our athletic teams, but to the College in every particular ; 
and the second 1s to have instilled in the minds of the 
players the fact that there is a community of Alumni 
and students who are interested keenly in whether they 
win or lose a football game. Not that we think the 
members of this year's team did not care whether they 
won or lost, because we believe that they did. But to 
one on the sidelines the team did not play in all its 
games as it did against N. Y. U. and Williams, with 
every move directed powerfully and spiritedly to beat 
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the team seemed to lack a real reason to try for victory, 
no matter how great were the odds against success. 

Yet we do not wish to appear too gloomy over the 
record of the season. The Athletic Association, in 
scheduling Penn and Cornell for our big games this 
year, chose two old rivals whose football prospects were 
almost similar to our own in that each of them had a 
new coach and untried material. Yet the handicap we 
faced in entering the big game field was one which we 
could not vault in the first season; Penn and Cornell, 
playing harder games for years, knew more of the 
problem they faced. Our experience was more 
bitter, but we can take it as experience well learned 
and can now face the task in its true light—as no 
sinecure. 

For all the pleasure the team gave the Alumni this fall 
hearty thanks are due.and most cheerfully given. For 
less pleasant sensatiens we can only say that we believe 
they fought with the best that was in them, and we 
are just as proud of the grit and sand that was so 
plainly a part of every defeat as we are of the victories. 
The team of 1920 was a pioneer and had a pioneer's 
difficulties to face. They had a pioneer’s courage and 
although they had few rewards, we hope the commenda- 
tion of the Alumni will be regarded by them as one 


N. Y. U. and Benny Boynton. 


In the other games 


classed among the most worth while. 


Alumni Fund Representatives Meet in Preparation for 


The second general meeting of Alumni 
Fund Class Representatives was held 
at the Columbia University Club on 
the evening of November 29. A con- 
ierence to discuss preliminary plans for 
the operation of the Fund was held last 
June, and the meeting early this week 
was to report the progress of prelim- 
inary organization details. 

The Fund Committee, which lias held 
many conferences during the summer 
and early fall, announced that work 
could now be started for collecting the 
iund. More than sixty alumni, mem- 
bers of the general Alumni Fund Com- 
mittee and representatives of classes 
of all schools, were in attendance. M. 
L. Cornell, ’o5S, Chairman of the 
Committee, presided. He stated that 
during the summer the Alumni Fed- 
eration Office had busied itself in get- 
ting lists in shape for the use of classes, 
and that the Alumni Fund Committee, 
acting on the former suggestions of the 
Representatives, had prepared literature 
which would be necessary in Fund ac- 


Active Work 


tivities. This consisted of a compila- 
tion of the needs of the various schools 
of the University, information secured 
direct from the heads of these schools, 
and a concise statement of the organiza- 
tion of the Fund and its purposes, as 
well as the proposed method of opera- 
tion. 

The Committee had ready for the 
consideration of Class Representatives 
copies of form letters which are to be 
used as the Representatives see fit in 
writing to members of their classes. 


These letters had been gone over by 


an expert in salesmanship by mail, an 
instructor in a course in that subject 
in the Columbia School of Business 
and had been criticized by the general 
Alumni Fund Committee. A ballot was 
taken at the meeting as to the relative 
merits of each. Suggestions as to the 
wording of Fund literature and forms, 
and as to methods of procedure were 
also brought out. Class lists were dis- 
tributed, and Class Representatives were 
instructed as to the various details of 


collection and reporting of contributions. 

There was considerable interest in 
the matter of crediting contributions 
from Alumni who are members of sev- 


“eral classes. This problem is one which 


is continually faced in Alumni affairs 
as Columbia, perhaps more than any 
other University, has a large number of 
graduates who have attended and 
graduated from more than one school. 
The meeting finally decided that a con- 
tribution from an alumnus who is a 
member of more than one class should 
be credited to each class of which the 
contributor 1s a member, the necessary 
deductions for duplication to be made 
in the published records and on the 
books of the Fund. 

The Chairman called to the attention 
of the meeting the fact that the Alumni 
Office was now ready to help any Class 
Representative in his efforts to solicit 
subscriptions and urged all representa- 
tives to begin operations at once. 

The members of the Fund Committee 
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present were: A. A. Van Tine, '08; 
Francis M. Simonds, Jr., '16; H. F. 
Haviland, 'o25; Seth M. Milliken, 2 
P.&S.; Wm. Y. Westervelt, 'o4Mines ; 
Levering Tyson, '114.M.; R. L. von 
Bernuth, 'o4, 'o0L; Milton L. Cornell, 
05S; A. M. Welch, 'goF.A.; John A. 
Vietor, 'I1P.&S.; Stephen G. Williams, 


"81, '82L, '83Ph.D., and Charles G. 
Profitt, '17. 
The following Class Representatives 


were in attendance: Columbia College ; 
J. Arthur Booth, '78; John S. Mont- 
gomery, '89; J. Perry Seward, '90; 
Frederick Coykendall, ’95; Rogers H. 
Bacon, '96; R. A. Fliess, '99 (represent- 
ing E. A. Cardozo, '99) ; Barent Lef- 
ferts, ’03; Chalmers Wood, Jr., 05; 
W. M. Schwarz, ’07; Harold A. Con- 
tent, 08; R. C. Klugescheid, '11; War- 
ner C. Pyne, '12; W. K. Watkins, 14: 
Sherman M. Bijur, '15; A. K. Pad- 
dock, '17. 

Schools of Mines, Engineering. and 
Chemistry; O. B. Hebert, '88Mines; 
Charles H. Hart, '9oMines; Archibald 
Douglas, '9g4Mines; B. B. Gottsberger, 
'9os Mines; J. J. Bellman, ’97S; H. P. 
Daniels, 'o25; W. P. Abendroth, 04 : 
Remsen T. Williams, ‘05S; E. A. Pren- 
tis, Jr., 06S; J. P. Rockwood, 08S; J. 
J. Ryan, 'ogS; F. S. Dellenbaugh, Jr.. 
کمر'‎ W. F. Butcher, '125; Walter S. 
Lemmon, '17S. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons; 
J. Julio Henna, '72P.&S.; Walter Belk- 
nap James, '83P&S; A. V. Moschowitz, 
gıP&S; W. WVanV. Hayes, '93P&S; 
G. W. Kosmak, ’99 P&S; Seth M. Milli- 
ken, o2P&S; Athel Campbell Burnham, 
'o6P&S; Henry James, 'o7P&S; Archi- 
bald MclI. Strong, 'o8P&S; John A. 
Vietor, 'Ir1P&S; F. Warner Bishop, '12 
P&S; Wm. J. Barnes, '18P&S. 

School of Law; Henry B. Barnes, 
'97L; Judge Edward R. Finch, 98L; 
James E. Finnegan, 'osL; Dudley La- 
tham, 'ogL; Howard Osterhout, م12‎ 
Gardner P. Lloyd, 'i3L; Paul William 
McQuillen, '16L; Eugene A. Sherpick, 
ISL. 


Appointed to S. of J. Advisory Board 
On the nomination of the Advisory 
Board of the School of Journalism, the 
Trustecs of Columbia have appointed 
Joseph Pulitzer, a member of the board 
as a representative of the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch. The Board is made up of 
twelve prominent editors from the lead- 
ing newspapers of the United. States. 
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Columbia Faculty Prominent in 
Educational Conference 


The Columbia faculty played a prom- 
inent part in the Thirty-fourth Annual 
Convention of the Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and New England, held 
at Johns Hopkins University on Novem- 
ber 26 and 27. Frank Goodnow, '82L, 
'04 Hon., President of Johns Hopkins, 
delivered the address ۵ welcome. 

Thomas H. Briggs, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at Teachers Col- 
lege, presented a paper on "Is Character 
Attainable and Measurable as a Result 
of the Secondary School Curriculum ?" 

Several Associations affiliated with the 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools met on November 27. Charles 
Knapp, Professor of Greck and Latin 
at Barnard College, addressed the Clas- 
sical Association of the Atlantic 
States with "Remarks on Lucretius as 
Student and as Teacher." E. W. Bag- 
ster-Collins, Associate Professor of 
German at Teachers College, spoke on 
"Oral Tests, at the meeting of the 
Association of Modern Language Teach- 
ers. Anna Woods Ballard, Associate 
Professor of French at Teachers Col- 
lege, is Secretary of this ۰ 

Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean of Colum- 
bia College, presented a report on Col- 
lege entrance requirements at the meet- 
ing of the Association of Teachers of 
Mathematics. Dean Hawkes is a Vice- 
President of the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools. 

The College Conference on English 
was presided over by Harrison R. 
Steeves, Associate Professor of English 
at Columbia, as Chairman. Harry 
Morgan Ayres, Associate Professor of 
English at Columbia, was one oí the 
speakers on the program of that con- 
ference. 


American Statesmen Lack Knowl- 
edge of “Humanities,” Says 
Harvard Dean 


Speaking on November 18 at the 
opening session of the Association of 
American Universities, held in the 
Trustees Room at Columbia, Dr. Charles 
H. Haskins, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences of Harvard 
University, chose as his subject "Co- 
operation in Research in the Human- 
ities.” Dr. Haskins said among other 
things that American statesmen lagged 
behind those of other nations because 
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of their lack of knowledge of the trend 
of the “humanities.” And the reason 
that we have so few real statesmen, he 
continued, 1s because America has not 
joined with other nations in promoting 
international research. He stated that 
one of the most important works to 
be done in this country is the compila- 
tion of a national biography such as 
the British Dictionary of National 
Biography, the German Biography, and 
the Belgian Biography. He suggested 
that such a work could be done only 
by the cooperation of all the American 
academies of sciences, as it 1s too broad 
for any one society to do. 

This session was part of the Twenty- 
second Annual Conference of the As- 
sociation of American Universities. 
The Conference was held on November 
17, 18, and 19, partly at the Columbia 
University Club and partly at Morn- 
ingside Heights. Among the speakers 
were Professor John Johnston of Yale, 
Marion Leroy Burton, President of the 
University of Michigan, Frederick J. 
E. Woodbridge, Dean of the Graduate 
Faculties at Columbia, and President 
Butler. 


The Alumni Association of tha 
Graduate Schools 

The Treasurer of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Graduate Schools recently 
advised the News that there is a bonus 
in sight for the Graduate School Fund. 
But he also intimated that while it is 
in sight, it is still only on the horizon. 
An anonymous giver has promised that 
if the Graduate School Fund is raised 
to $450.00 before June 1, 1921, he will at 
that time increase the amount to $500. 
This fund was started during the war 
as a permanent fund of the Alumni As- 
sociation of the Graduate Schools. It 
has recently passed the $300.00 mark. 


Librarians Discuss German Periodicals 

The Eighth Annual Conference of 
Eastern College Librarians was held at 
Columbia on November 27. Frederick 
C. Hicks, the Librarian of the Colum- 
bia Law School, was Secretary. 

The principal topic of discussion was 
the problem of securing back numbers 
of German periodicals to complete 
library files, without paving exorbitant 
prices to German publishers. M. L. 
Raney, Librarian of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, presented the problem in an ad- 
dress on “The Status of German Pur- 
chases and Exchanges." 
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Jersey Club to Meet at Smoker—New England Alumni Active— 87 Mines— 
The '96 Anniversary Gift—Nineteen-Nineteen Reunites 


Jersey Club Smoker Comes on 
December 9th 

“Keep out of the ruts—They're bad for 
your tires” reads the slogan by which 
the New Jersey Club is calling attention 
to their annual meeting. Tc quote fur- 
ther from their very original circular 
about the meeting, they say: “It’s a 
smoker this vear. —[t's at the Essex Club, 
Newark—It's on December g at 8 p. m." 

That announcement states the propo- 
sition ‘briefly. With a Committee of 
twenty Alumni from about that many 
Jersey towns working on the plans, the 
Club expects a large attendance. Aside 
from movies and music, the program 
will include the annual election of off- 
cers. And “eats” of course! 

As guests of the Club at that meeting 
there will be Dean Hawkes of Colum- 
hia College, the Captain and several 
members of this year’s Varsity football 
squad, and a number of specially invited 
high school boys from New Jersey. 

The President of the New Jersey Club 
Is George R. Beach, '95, 'g7L, with John 
K. Fitch, 02, as secretary. 


New England Alumni Club Meets at 
Luncheon 

The New England Alumni Club met 
for luncheon at the Boston City Club 
on Tuesday, November 16. Notices of 
this meeting had been sent to all Alumni 
within fifty miles of Boston, and replies 
were received from almost half of 
them. One of those who attended de- 
scribed the luncheon as "a very live 
afar." The following were present: 
William F. Williams, '81 Mines; V. C. 
Stewart, OI, 'o4P&S; S. P. Houghton, 
18: J. P. Heaton, 05; D. E. Burchell, 
04; Richard Bancroft, ’18L; L. M. 
Colwell, 015: W. B. Arnold, '97L ; H. 
M. Bowman, 'o3Ph.D; J. T. Walker, 
"4: E. S. Barlow, 'ooS, and F. S. Del- 
lenbaugh, Jr., "10S. 


$7 Mines Will Meet on December 7 

The Class of '87Mines will hold its 
annual dinner at the Columbia University 
Club at 7:00 p. m. on Tuesday, Decem- 


ber 7. This class has met every year 
since graduation and for some years 
past the date of the dinner has been in 
the first week in December. An effort 
is made to have the meetings strictly 
a family affair, merely a social gather- 
ing of old classmates to spend an eve- 
ning talking about themselves. 

One of the recent activities of the 
Class was the publication. of a neat 
printed folder, with an attractive cover, 
giving the names and adresses of all 
living members. It also contains a 
necrology of those members who have 
died since graduation. 


'96 to Present Anniversary Gift Through 
Alumni Fund 

Arts and Mines, which will cele-‏ ما" 
brate next June the twenty-fifth anni-‏ 
versary of its graduation, held a get-‏ 
together dinner at the Columbia Uni-‏ 
versity Club on November 17. Over‏ 
thirty members of the Class were on‏ 
hand, with the President, Dr. E. W.‏ 
Gould, in the Chair. Plans for Com-‏ 
mencement Day were outlined, and a‏ 
very favorable report on the progress‏ 
of the Class Fund, its commemorative‏ 
gift to the University, was made. By‏ 
unanimous vote it was declared to be‏ 
the sense of the meeting, that the gift,‏ 
when complete. shall be presented to‏ 
the University through the Alumni‏ 
Fund, thereby recognizing the value of‏ 
this new Alumni effort toward increas-‏ 
ing the cfheiency of Columbia. Those‏ 
present were: Gould, president; Daly,‏ 
secretary; Hays, treasurer; Bacon,‏ 
(chairman, dinner committee), Franklin,‏ 
Rowe, Joseph, Auryansen, Bayles,‏ 
Hyde, Kent. Prosser, Necarsulmer,‏ 
Raymond, Rodenburg, Beer, McCalloch,‏ 
Schlicter, Hesselbach, Godley, Tubby,‏ 
Burr, Denton, Dolberg, Armstrong,‏ 
Van Gelder, levi, Allen, Shire, Alex-‏ 
ander, Halsev and Clark.‏ 


Nineteen-Nineteen Acts Like Veteran 
Class at Fall Reunion 
The Fall get-to-together dinner of the 


Class of 1919 was held at the Columbia 


University Club on October 28. The 
response to the Committee’s efforts for 
a large attendance was most gratifying, 
and it can well be said that the number 
of 'i9 men present far exceeded the 
fondest hopes of the group which had 
the arrangements in hand. Barry 
Brown very ably engineered the plans 
with the advice of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and much of the credit of the 
complete success of the dinner goes to 
him. The evening seemed to be en- 
Joved to the utmost by everyone, and 
it can be said that the meeting attained 
the end held im mind by the Committee, 
namely, to bring 1919 fellows together 
and renew the old comradeship enjoyed 
during the four years of under-gradu- 
ate life at Columbia. It has been 
planned to bring the Class together tn 
this way, more or less informally, at 
least twice a year, in October and May. 
At these mectings a report will he 
made by the newly elected class re- 
porter, Bob Graham. on the activities 
and accomplishments of the boys. This 
will serve to keep the class in touch 
with all its members. 


In the absence of President Farrell, 
“Anxious” McCabe presided over the 
meeting held directly after the dinner. 
The business of the Class was discussed 
in general, as well as tentative plans tor 
Commencement parade costumes. The 
sentiment for a large 1919 turn-out for 
that day seemed very strong. The 
Class Executive Committee is planning 
to take the subject up more fully, and 
at the next meeting will be prepared to 
present ideas and actual samples of ap- 
propriate costumes. 


The following men were present at 
the dinner: Barry Brown, Jim Mc- 
Fadden, Jack Lott, Nels Alexander, 
Walter Scott Robinson, Gus McCabe, 
Hubie Larson, Frank McGowan, Bob 
Graham, Tom McCracken, Duke Freas, 
Jim Herbert, "Phlip" Herbert, Fred 
Curran, Percy Cowan, Fred Sanborn, 
George Fay, Wally Miller, Vic Schactel, 
Don Dick Steinschneider, 
Guerra Everett, Daniel Koplek, Fd. 


Robinson, 
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Bernard, Charlie Larkin, Will Felstiner, 
Don Richardson, Art Tait, Herb Rogers, 
Joe Asch, John Grimminger, John 
Pugh, Harry Kalman, Stanly Jacobs, 
“Hobby” Haines, Nathan Goldey, Lionel 
Moses, Lionel Popkin, Morm Dorm- 


statter, Leo Schiff, Bob Vogel, Joe 
Rothschild, Claude Markel, Marcus 


Klein, S. A. Sherwin and I. Ginsburg. 
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“Our Youngest” to Meet at Supper 

The class of 1920S will hold an in- 
formal supper at Keene’s Chop House, 
107 West Forty-fourth Street, at 6:30 
p. m. on Thursday, December 9. Fur- 


ther details may be obtained from the . 


Secretary- Treasurer of the Class, Harry 
H. Meyer, 750 Courtlandt Avenue, New 
York City. 


Who's Who on the 1920 Varsity Football 
Squad * 


EWEN ANDERSON, '22, back. 
Age 20, weight 172, height 6 feet 2 inches. 
o previous football experience. 


KENNETH M. HARRIS, 21. 

Age 25, weight 175, height 5 feet, 11 inches. 

Duluth ( Mich.) High School, 1913 and 1914. 

Attended Syracuse University 1915 and 1916 

but did not play football. U. S. Military 
service 1917-1919. 
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JOHN KIENNINGER, '21, (Capt.) center. 

Age 21, weight 172, height 5 feet 9 inches. 
Stuyvesant H. S., 1915, as end; 1916, as guard. 
Columbia Freshmen (Capt), 1917, as center. 
Varsity, 1918, as guard; 1919, as center. 


*This is the last installment of “Who's Who 
on the 1920 Varsity Football Squad." Ar 
ranged alphabetically, the sketches of the other 
members of the squad have appeared in pre- 
vious issues of the News. In them we have 
attempted to give briefly the statistics about 
each player, including his football history in 
prep school and college and his picture where- 
ever possible .— Ed. 


HERMAN R. KORN, "21, line. 

Age 19, weight 250, height 5 feet 10 inches. 
Horace Mann H. S, 1915-16. Columbia 
Freshman, 1917, as guard. Columbia Var- 
sity, 1919, as guard. 


G. DE FREEST LARNER, '21, line. 

Age 23, weight 145, height 5 feet 7% inches. 
Lawrenceville, 1915, as end. Columbia Fresh- 
man, 1916, as end. Varsity, 1919, as end. 
U. S. Air Service, 1917 to 1919. 


M. REILLY, '23, back. 

Age 20, weight 163, height 5 feet 11 inches. 
Morton H. S., Cicero, Ill, 1915-18. Entered 
Columbia, 1919, but did not play Freshman 
football. 
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EDWIN MEYER, ’23, tackle. 
Age 19, weight 195, height 5 feet 934 inches. 


Hamilton (New York) 
1917, as end and tackle. 
1919, as tackle. 


Preparatory School, 
t Columbia Freshmen, 
U. S. Marines, 1918. 


LOUIS E. NOHL, ’21, end. 
Age 23, weight 154, height 5 feet 934 inches. 
University of New Mexico, 1915-1916, as end. 
U. S. Field Artillery, 1917-1919. 
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WILLIAM L. MILLER, '22, guard. 

Age 24, weight 225, height 5 feet 11% 
inches. St. Lucy's Academy, Syracuse, New 
York, 1915, as guard. Columbia Freshmen, 
1916, as guard. .تا‎ S. Military Service, 1917- 
1919. 


ALFRED E. MODARELLI, '22L, tackle. 

Age 21, weight 197, height 5 feet 9 inches. 
Columbia S. A. T. C., 1918, as tackle. Var- 
sity, 1919, as tackl.. 


۷ . 1 0ظ یں‎ 
CARL یکا‎ MOSZCZENSKI, '22, back. 
Age 19, weight, 175, height 5 fest, 10 inches. 
Manual Training H. S., Brooklyn, New York, 
1916-1917, as back. Entered Columbia with 
advanced standing. Varsity, 1919, as back. 
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ROBERT PULLEYN, '23, end. 

Age 18, weight 156, height 5 feet 10% 
inches. Horace Mann H. S, 1916-1917, as 
halfback. Columbia Freshmen, 1919, as end. 


B. LOVELL, ’23, line. 
Age 19, weight 175, height 6 feet 114 inches. 
Montclair (N. J.) H. S., 1917-18. Columbia 
Freshman, 1919, as guard. 
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J. THORNTON, 


'22, back. 
Age 23, weight 170, height 5 feet 11 inches. 


Rutherford (N. J.) H. S., 1914-17. Enlisted 
U. S. Navy, 1917, assigned to Dartmouth unit. 
Dartmouth S. A. T. C., 1918. Columbia Var- 
sity, 1919. Entered Columbia with advanced 
standing. 
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MAURICE WALDER, '23, guard. 
Age 20, weight 208, height 5 fect 10 inches. 
Morris H. S., New York, 1916-1918, as guard. 
Columbia Freshmen, 1919, as guard. 


F. K. SCOVIL. 
(See account on page 117 of this issuc.) 


Athletics 


Columbia 7. Pennsylvania 27 


Personally, we felt terribly picayune 
on the Saturday afternoon of November 
20. And it wasn't in any measure be- 
cause the football team from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania beat our own 
Blue and White warriors by the score 
of 27 to 7, for we saw O'Neill's team 
out on the field fighting like blue devils, 
only to have the line crumble at the 
crucial points. We were disappointed, 
it 1s true, but let it be said in our 
favor that we never did commit the 
fault of expecting O'Neill to develop a 
miracle team in one year. Foundations 
for championship teams are laid four 
and five years back. But we repeat, we 
felt picayune. 

It was that Penn band which started 
it, and caused us.to look around un- 
easily, wonder just how many of the 
20,000 customers were making compar- 
isons. We also wondered what evil 
spirit prompted our band to march 
around the field in front of the Pennsyl- 
vania stand. And finally it occurred to 
us that maybe our football team saw the 
Quaker musicians march in, swinging 
along in perfect step like West-Pointers 
in snappy blue uniforms with red mili- 
tary capes, and then caught a glimpse 
of our own organization, willing lads 
handicapped by the fact that nobody had 
paid any attention. to them or their 
needs, straggle around the field in a 
uniform that drew its various compo- 
nents from the tennis court, the Sun- 
day suit, and the deep blue sea. If 
they did, perhaps it worried them and 
took their minds off the game. It did 
ours. We were kept busy trying to re- 
mind ourselves that Columbia University 
is the largest in the country, and that 
it is located in New York City, the 
largest in the United States. It was 
dificult in view of the fact that a crowd 
had came up from Philadelphia and 
made us look like a jerkwater college. 
Whether the Student Board or the 
Athletic Association was to blame, we 
do not know. Perhaps they were too 
busv defining the New Columbia to pay 


attention to appearances. 
felt picayune. 
But about that game— 
Ií our line had played better football, 


Anyway we 


and if the Quakers hadn't had such a 


good team, we would have won—which 
is about all that there is to be said be- 
fore we come to that part of the write- 
up which you'll skip. We don't take 
much stock in those If-the-referee- 
hadn't - done-so-and-so-the-score-would- 
have-been-lower alibis. 

We noted that O'Neill had little Wil- 
lard Johnstone in at fullback, and are 
moved to inquire if any other college 
can boast of a 137-pound fullback. But it 
was a good hunch, and Columbia's own 
bit of chain lightning might have given 
a better account of himself if the line 
had supported him. At that he tore off 
a 25-yard run that was a hair curler. 
Frank Canapary was very much there 
too. In fact he was quite the life of 
the party for Columbia until he was 
hurt in the third period. The lone 
Columbia score was due to Eccles and 
Applebaum, both of whom were injected 
into the fray as substitutes. Eccles ac- 
counted for yardage on the receiving 
end of two passes, bringing the ball 
well into Quaker territorv, and then 
Charlie Applebaum with a carefully 
built-up reputation as a lineplunger, 
fooled the public by slipping around left 
end for 15 yards, finally being forced 
out on the r-vard line. He went over 
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in the orthodox manner the next play. 
It was conceded at this point that we 
still had a chance, as it was only the 
beginning of the third period and the 
score stood Penn, 14—Columbia 7. 
But the Penn running attack again got 
under way, aided by penalties for in- 
terfering with the overhead work, and 
the line failed to stop the third Penn 
touchdown. 


First PERIOD. 


The first stanza was very much Col- 
umbia, although it opened with a terri- 
ble shock. Whitehall kicked off for 
Penn, the ball going far and high. 
Canapary muffed the catch standing on 
his goal line, fussed with the ball for 
a moment and then recovered, getting 
as far as the 10-yard line before he was 
downed. The shock occurred when on 
the first play, Johnstone took the ball 
for an attempted end run and was cut 
down by a Quaker lineman knifing 
through before he could set after his 
interference. Harris kicked, and Penn 
opened with an aerial attack which 
looked good, first down being made, 
until Columbia suddenly solved the at- 
tack, and  Canapary intercepted the 
leather, running 15 yards before being 
stopped. On the next play, Johnstone 
took the ball around left end, and when 
he was exhumed from beneath the en- 
tire Penn team, it was discovered he 
had made 25-yards. “Moss” made 4 
through center, but Harris fumbled and 
recovered for a 5-yard loss. He kicked 
over the line, and Penn went into action 
on her 20-yard mark. 

Penn returned the kick, but Columbia 
lost the ball on a fumble by Johnstone, . 
who was bumped hard. The Quaker 
attack stopped and started and stopped 
again. Kienninger broke through and 
nailed Whitehill for a loss. On an ex- 
change of kicks Penn took the ball on 
her 35-yard line. Miller tried Col- 
umbia’s right wing, but the Blue and 
White smeared him. Sawyer was 
stopped dead when he tried the line. 
Whitehill punted to Harris, and the 
period ended with Harris being dropped 
as he made the catch on Columbia’s 
35-yard line. 


SECOND PERIOD. 


The second verse opened with Col- 
umbia holding the ball on her 35-yard 
line, and all the old grads settled back 
in their seats to see the wild Lion eat 
the tame Quaker. It was not to be, 
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however, for the visitors from Phila- 
delphia looked our beastie right in the 
eye and said boo. And our carnivore 
curled up and passed out to appropriate 
music. 

Two wallops at the Penn line failed, 
and Harris punted to Wray, who came 
back 15 yards. Then Whitehill threw 
a pass to Wray for a 23-yard gain, and 
the Lion began to emit piteous moans. 
A plunge netted two yards, and White- 
hill tried a forward pass over the goal 
line, which Canapary blocked. This in- 
nocent act seemed to make the referee 
very angry, for he penalized the Blue 
and White, giving Penn the ball on our 
5-yard line with four tries for their 
touchdown. They made it in two, which 
was probably just their way of showing 
gratitude. Whitehill dove over, and 
Wray kicked the goal. 

Whitehill kicked to Johnstone who 
took the ball back 8 yards, but Harris 
had to punt. The Penn attack struck a 
snag when Whitehill fumbled and then 
kicked, the ball going out of bounds on 
the Columbia 5-yard line. Harris kicked 
from behind his goal line, but the Lion 
forwards wilted, and his kick was 
blocked. Fortunately, Penn was offside, 
and the play was brought back. Mosz- 
czenski took the ball out of danger by 
tearing around left end for 15 yards, 
and then Harris kicked to Wray at the 
Penn 40-yard line. 

The Quaker here opened a perfect 
running and passing attack before 
which the Blue and White forwards 
seemed to crumble, and worked the ball 
down to the Columbia 3-yard chalk 
where they fumbled, and Columbia re- 
covered. Harris, forced to take a bad 
pass, could make only a short kick, and 
the Quakers came right back again, 
Wray carrying the ball 15 yards on a 
criss-cross, and Whitehill plunging 
through to the 1-yard chalk. Whitehill 
went over on the next play for the 
second touchdown. Wray kicked the 
goal. The first half ended after White- 
hill had kicked to Columbia, and Mosz- 
czenski and Eccles had made 5 yards 
between them. 


Score, Pennsylvania 14—Columbia ۰ 


THIRD PERIOD. 

As usual, O'Neill took his pet into 
the dressing room, and administered the 
necessary hypodermic. He must have 
also given it wings and told it to fly, 
for the animal during its brief lapse 
into something that resembled vim, 
vigor and vitality, took to the air in 
its efforts to gain yards, and was largely 
successful. Whatever O'Neill did to 
his team, they came on the field for the 
second half, and demanded Quakers 
served raw. Unfortunately, they came 
out of it too soon. 

Whitehill kicked to Harris who re- 
turned 5 yards and on the next play, 
threw a scare into Pennsy and a pass 
to Canapary. The scare netted nothing, 
but the pass was good for a 40-yard 
gain and took the ball to Penn’s 45- 
yard chalk. Canapary was hurt, Apple- 
baum substituted, and Penn took the 
hall on downs. Whitehill was forced 
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to kick to Harris, who came back five 
yards. A 20-yard pass, Harris to Eccles, 
put the ball on Penn’s 40-yard mark 
again. Harris threw another forward 
which Eccles snatched out of the air 
and took to the Quaker’s 16-yard line. 
Applebaum then fooled everyone by 
avoiding the center of the line where he 
was expected, and tearing off 15 yards 
around left end, being forced out on 
the I-yard line. On the next play, he 
took it over. Harris kicked the goal. 
Columbia received, Moszcenski run- 
ning back 10 yards, but when Harris at- 
tempted a forward, Miller intercepted, 
and the Quakers held the ball on the 
Lion 10-yard line. Two forwards 
failed, and Wray missed a field goal 
from the 25-yard line. The aerial at- 
tack failed Columbia, and Harris booted 
out of bounds on Columbia's 40-yard 
line. Penn attacked through the line 
and made good, but two forward passes 
grounded. However, the referce, who 
was evidently an esthete and hated to 
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down. Canapary in the Background. 
see nice forward passes spoiled, gave 


Penn the ball on the Blue and White 


15-yard line for interference. An end 
run and three shots at the line, and 
Whitehill wriggled over for another 
score. Wray missed the goal. 


Whitehill kicked to Applebaum, who 
butted his way back 15 yards. Harris 
tried a forward which failed, and a 
second one was intercepted by White- 
hill who took it to Columbia’s 20-yard 
line, where Calloway dumped him as 
the period ended. 


Score, Pennsylvania 20—Columbia 7. 
FOURTH PERIOD. 


Columbia woke up and began to fight, 
stopping the Quaker attack, and after 


a number of losses, thev kicked to 
Canapary on the 10 line. The 
Lion attack was not strong enough, 


however, and after Canapary had made 
5 yards, Harris kicked to Wray on 
Penn's 40-yard chalk. Then using all 
the kinds of football she had to show, 
straight line-plays, passes and criss- 
cross plays, the Quakers moved the ball 
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down steadily. Wray finally took it 
over and then kicked goal. 

Harvey kicked to Canapary who came 
back for 5 yards. Reilly replaced Cana- 
pary, and Harris opened up an over- 
head attack which failed three times. 
On the fourth down, Columbia got a 
break, when Harris punted to McAnnaly, 
the ball hitting him, and Kess Scovil 
recovered it in midfield. But it was 
lost again when ( intercepted 
Harris’s next pass. Harvey went around 
the Lion end for 25 yards, and then 
Eccles intercepted a forward, and Col- 
umbia held the leather on her 15-yard 
line. Harris completed a forward to 
Anderson, who was substituting for 
Reilly, and made 15 yards. On the next 
pass, however, Harvey intercepted for 
Penn on the Blue and White 40-yard 
line. Strauss made two yards around 
left end, and the final whistle blew, 
closing the season for O’Neill’s men. 


Final Score: Pennsylvania 27—Co- 
lumbia 7. 

The summary : 
Columbia (7) Penn (27) 
Kienninger, Capt. LE... Grave 
Moódarelli. 4... i E 0009 Ward 
Walder تمصع‎ E 09220 Cochrane 
Brodil. 90 OMEN Dav 
CEHOWRW. ہیں کا ری‎ R: ریو وا‎ Copeland 
چچج ۲ 00ھ تئ۹" ۔‎ Wagoner 
Forsyth. nes K. Hopper, Capt. 
ed) Sete D Bue Sean ا‎ Wray 
Catiapaty i2 دع ویو ا سا‎ Sawyer 
Tohnstone ‪ ١ I PR ved Miller 
Moszczenski PE NB As Whitehill 

Score By Periods 

7—27 6 014 |4 2ئ 
Columbia. st bedela 0 0 7 0—7‏ 


Touchdowns—Whitehill (2), Farrell, 
Wray, Applebaum. Goals from touch- 
downs—Wray (3), Harris. 

Substitutions—Pennsylvania: Sullivan 
for Grave, Harvey for Whitehill, Far- 
rell for Miller, Wallace for Grave, 
Thurman for Wagoner, Tips tor Thur- 
man, McAnally for Wray, Strauss for 
McAnally. 

Columbia: | Herman for Walder, 
Eccles for Johnstone, Applebaum for 
Moszczenski, Moszczenski for Canapary, 
Hinch for Modarelli, Canapary for 
Moszczenski, Reilly for — Canapary, 
Anderson for Reilly, Pulleyn for For- 
syth, Nohl for Pulleyn. 

Referee—O. F. Cutts, Harvard. Um- 
pire—D. W. Merriman, Geneva. Field 
judge—C. G. Eckles, W. and J. Lines- 
man—J. J. Cosgrove, Cornell. Time 
of periods—15 minutes. 


Columbia Freshmen 28. Hamilton 
Institute 0 

Friday, November 19th, just when 
everyone had given it up for dead, Carl 
Merner's Lion cub evidently found 
someone who knew someone who knew 
someone else who had a cellar key, for 
the infant Lion took the field against 
Hamilton Institute at the Catholic Pro- 
tectory Grounds, spitting and snarling 
and fighting, and acting a good deal 
like tradition savs the Columbia animal 
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should. The final score stood—Colum- 
bia Fresh 28—Hamilton ۰ 

The Freshmen were the aggressors 
constantly, and only in one period, the 
second, were the yearlings held. The 
first score was made in the opening 
period after two marches down the 
field. the first one coming to naught on 
the 3-yard mark, and the second re- 
sulting in Stewart diving over for a 
touchdown. The line play of the Lion 
forwards was a remarkable improvement 
over anything they had shown this sea- 
son. In the third quarter, Hamilton 
wilted badly, and Echavarria carried 
the ball over once on a 7-yard off 
tackle plunge, and a second time when 
he intercepted a Hamilton fling on the 


Institute 30-yard mark and twisted - 


through the entire team for the score. 
In the fourth period, this same fleet 
back contributed the most spectacular 
pay of the game when he caught a 
Hamilton punt on his 40-yard line and 
dodged his way through the Hamilton 
outfit, twice shaking off tacklers, and 
scoring. Bodenbender kicked all four 
goals. ; 


“Kess” Scovil Elected 1921 Football 
Captain 

At a meeting of the 1920 Columbia 
football squad, Francis Kessler Scovil 
of Richmond Hill, L. I. was elected 
captain for the year 1921. 

Beyond any doubt, both in the opinion 
of the undergraduates and the men on 


FRANCIS K. SCOVIL, '22 


the squad, the team has chosen the best 
possible man to lead them in the coming 
year. "Kess" played right tackle on 
this year's Varsity, and was one of the 
few players to start in every game of the 
season. He was only taken out when 
O'Neill had a game on ice, and wished 
to break in some substitutes. Through- 
out the whole season, he put up one of 
the best and most consistent games of 
any man on the team. As a further 
matter of record, it is an interesting fact 
that Scovil has played in every Colum- 
bia Varsity game for the last two years. 
One of the greatest assets of the new 
captain is an indomitable spirit and an 
ability to drive players and instill them 
with fight and enthusiasm no matter 
what the score against them. Through- 
out the season his "pep" did much to 
bolster up the line in pinches. 

. Scovil prepped at Richmond Hill H. 
>, Long Island, from 1914 to 1918. 
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He did not play football there, but de- 
voted himself to tennis. In 1918, when 
he came to Columbia, he played on the 
Freshman tennis team, and was a sub- 
stitute on the 1918 S. A. T. C. 
football team. In 1919 he played 
tackle on the Varsity team and starred 
in a number of games. After the foot- 
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ball season ended, he came out for Crew, 
and was one of Jim Rice's mainstays 
in the boat, earning his second "C." 
In 1920 he again played tackle on the 
Varsity. Scovil has said that he will 
be out for the big shell again this year, 
and in fact, hopes to win four different 
Columbia letters before he leaves College. 


Columbia University Basketball Schedule, 1920-1921 


Sat. Dec: TT nx bends West Point .....:. uod ی‎ at home 
Tues., Dec. 14 ............... ۳۵۱۷ Institute 2 هی‎ at home 
Sat, Dec. 18 ................ To be scheduled .................... at home 
Eti. laa 7 eae nara kiss duas جات تا‎ Ne I ieee و‎ send du attend at home 
Mon, Jan. 10 ............... Princeton AEE con exea eas at 5 
Sat}: Tanz ISSN SES Pennsylvania ............... at Pennsylvania 
ود‎ FEDI LES مس اس مس‎ dis alteras uie ESSE at home 
Sat, Feb. 12 cise us br | "mec at home 
Wed., Feb. 16 ............... Pennsylvania: se سا مات‎ E کر کس‎ E Re aos at home 
Sat, Feb. 10 نو کروی ہاو‎ Dartmouth: eeu E SSS ceases at Dartmouth 
Ett, FED SS TANE Cornell ر ری جھ چس ہھ یا مہو‎ TET at home 
Wed., Mar. 2 ................ AICS NR OOO NST he ans alent at Yalc 
Sat; March >9-276ں-‎ Princeton: سو سر و شا‎ ers at home 
Wed, Mar., 32e هه‎ Cornell 5s بعد ونم سر اس ھا موہ‎ at Cornell 
Thurs at. TO سی یا سو ہے‎ SV جس تی سر‎ oe eee at Syracuse 


Sat., Mat. 12 ............... Dartmouth ........1. ssa 7 at home 


Alumni Notes 


'66.—James M. Bruce, formerly of 
201 West Fifty-fifth Street, has 
moved to 180 West Fifty-ninth Street, 
New York City. 


28: '8oL.—Henry E. Gregory has 
moved from Twenty-seven Cedar 
Street to Fifty-four West Forty- 
seventh Street, New York. 


'goMines.—J]. S. Douglas wishes 
his mail sent to Morristown, New 
Jersey. 


'gz.— David Banks has just re- 
turned to New York after an absence 
of almost two years, eighteen months 
of which was spent in the United 
States Army. Banks 15 living at the 


SQuasH Tourneys 
ARE ۸ 
WAN. 


bis INDOOR ي70‎ 


PRESIDED. 
-R 


Union Club, Fifth Avenue and Fifty- 
first Street, New York City. 

'gaMines; 'g4Ph.D.— Parker C. Mc- 
Ilhiney, of Fifty East Forty-first 
Street, New York, has associated 
with himself Perry N. Moore, ’10S, 
for the practice of engineering and 
chemistry. 


'93Mines.—AÀ. C. Langmuir, of 243 
South Broadway, Hastings-on-H ud- 
son, New York, has left Marx and 
Rawolle, where he has been chemist 
and works manager for twenty years. 
Langmuir is again studying at Col- 
umbia and is also engaged in research 
and consulting work in his laboratory 
at Hastings-on-Hudson. 


BEGIN. 
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'g5Mines.—Louis D. Huntoon and 
Mr. G. D. Van Arsdale have formed 
a partnership under the name of Hun- 
toon and Van Arsdale and will spe- 
cialize as consultants in mining, 
metallurgy, geology, and the hydro- 
metallurgical treatment of ores. They 
will have large laboratories and ore 
testing facilities. Huntoon should be 
addressed at 115 Broadway, New 
` York. Van Arsdale is in Los Ange- 
les, California. 


'99 P.&S.— Joseph Perry Ratzell, for- 
merly at Franklin and Marshall Col- 
legé, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, should 
now be reached at Turlock, Califor- 
nia. 


"05, '07L.—The News has been no- 
tied that the firm of Cuthell, White, 
Bayles and Appel has been dissolved. 
Chester W. Cuthell, 'os, ’o7L., Mr. 
William H. White, Jr., Henry G. 
Hotchkiss, ’16L., and Mr. Abbott P. 
Mills have now combined under the 
name of Cuthell, White, Hotchkiss 
and Mills, and will continue the prac- 
tice of law at the same offices as the 
recently dissolved firm, 427 Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. and 
Fifty-two Broadway, New York. Mr. 
Monte Appel will be associated with 
the firm as counsel. 
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'07.— W. Jabine is now located with 
the Manufacturers’ Publicity Bureau, 
Marquette Building, 140 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


'og.—The News acquired a few 
notes of interest at the ’og lunch on 
November 3. B. C. Tuthill has re- 
moved from Plandome and is living 
at Fifteen Irma Avenue, Port Wash- 
ington, Long Island. Another mem- 
ber of the class, W. E. Ferguson, 
should now be addressed at Seventy- 
six Bella Vista Street, Park View 
Heights, Crestwood, New York. Fer- 
guson formerly lived at Hastings-on- 
Hudson. 


'yo.— Walter Rinck is Secretary of 
the Cycle Trades of America, Inc., at 
35 Warren Street, New York. He is 
living at Forty-six Baldwin Avenue, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


"10, 'i3L. — Francis N. Bangs has 
resigned as Law Secretary to Mr. 
Justice Bijur, "81, '83Ph.D., of the Su- 
preme Court and is now practising 
law with the firm of Shearman and 
Sterling at Fifty-five Wall Street, 


'14, 'I8P. &S.— Edward Lehman can 
now be reached at 247 West Ninety- 
ninth Street, New York, instead of at 
930 St. Nicholas Avenue. 
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'14S— Roy U. Wood should now be 
addressed care of American Smelting 
and Refining Company, Maurer, New 
Jersey. He was formerly located at 
462 Convent Avenue, New York City. 


'15,'17L—F. Whitlock Newman and 
Miss Lucille M. Strauss, of Brooklyn, 
have recently announced their en- 
gagement. Newman is practicing law 
at 35 Wall Street, New York. 


15—Wilham Harry Wilsen and 
Miss Frank Irene Emes were married 
on October 23, 1920, in the Church of 
the Transfiguration in New York by 
the Rev. Dr. Charles A. Jessup of 
Buffalo. Wilsen should be addressed 
at 168 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, New 
York. 


"15S—Richard Penfield is now 
located at 201 Glenwood Avenue, 
Leonia, New Jersey, instead of 3401 
Fairview Avenue, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 


'15S-— Arthur V. von Deesten, Corps 
of Engineers, has been relieved írom 
dutv with the Fourth Engineers and 
is now on duty at Portland, Oregon, 
where he is Assistant to the District 
Engineer, engaged on River and Har- 
bor Works. He may be reached at 


The Novelist of the Rising Generation 


SCOTT FITZGERALD 


F. 


Tops the Holiday Book List with two successes 


This Side of Paradise 


Now 1n 1۶ NINTH EDITION 


Réad 'em —and it! 


N. Y. Post— A brilliant book.” 
N. Y. Times—“ A fascinating tale." 


N. Y. World—“ Bewilderingly interesting." 


N. Y. Sun—“ Good stuff to read." 


Bklyn Eagle—“ Unmitigated delight.” 


Chicago News— Watch Fitzgerald ! 


Boston Transcript—“ Caused us to sit UP 
and take notice.' 


_ Flappers and Philosophers 


Why does no one like the 7th story ? 


The New York Post 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch i 


prefers the Ist 
2nd 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat “ 3d 


The Chautauqua Weekly ix 
The Chicago Tribune 

Mr. George Jean Nathan > 

The Chicago Post 


4th 
sth 
6th 
8th 


A collection of short stories which the Chicago Post said 
“ fulfills the promise of ‘ This Side of Paradise.’ ” 


Ir you THINK the old place is deca- Get them at your own book- 
dent and things are absolutely different con or m the اھ سط‎ 
from “when we were at college," see (ETE BCRIBNER s Sons. 
what Fitzgerald has to say about it in هی زین زر‎ TA 


this picture of college life. $1.75 each 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
597 Fifth Ave., New York 
Enclosed find $.. for which send 
copies of * "This Side of Paradise’ and 
copies of " Flappers and Philosophers.” 
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216 Post Office Building, Portland, 
Oregon. 
’16—Announcement has been made 


of the engagement of Edward B. Fox, 
Jr, to Miss Helen ۷۷۰ Blakely, of 


New York. Fox is the Assistant 
Registrar of Columbia and is living 
at 2567 Sedgwick Avenue, New York. 


"16)J— Announcement was made re- 
cently of the engagement of Stuart 
Phelps Dodge to Miss Norma Wason. 
Miss Wason is from Colorado Springs 
and is well known in newspaper cir- 
cles there. During the war she was 
identified with the Mountain Division 
of the Red Cross. Dodge served as a 
corporal on the Mexican border and 
later became a captain in the Field 
Artillery and saw service overseas. 
At present he is Assistant Editor of 
the Colorado Springs ۰ 


16—Elmendorf Lester Carr and 
Mrs. Helen Gallatin Welsh have an- 
nounced their engagement. Carr is an 
Oxford graduate. He joined the Navy 
in 1917 and spent two years in France. 
For a time he was with the French 
Ministry of Marines and later was a 
member of the staff of Admiral Wil- 
son and was sent to the front. He 
was Judge Advocate at Brest after 
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A fact 4 


At the La Salle, as well as the 
Edgewater, Beach, Congress, Sher- 
man and Auditorium hotels, Chi- 
cago, the sales of Fatima exceed 
those of any other cigarette. 


FATIMA 


CIGARETTES 


the armistice and in 1919 was made 
Assistant Judge Advocate in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. Carr's address 
is 7 West Forty-fourth Street, New 
York City. 


'16, '18P.&S.— Gilman S. Currier is 
practicing medicine in New York City 
and may be reached at 313 West 102nd 
Street, New York City. 


16S—Joseph Jaromir Kuchar was 
married on Tuesday, September 28, 
to Miss Mildred Marie Storie at New 
Paltz, New York. Kuchar is still 
with the J. G. White Engineering 
Corporation as Assistant Resident 
Engineer on construction work for 
the General Chemical Company at 
Cleveland, Ohio. He lives at North 
Olmsted, Ohio. 


*16—John Horace Mariano is teaching 
Economics in the evening session of the 
College of the City of New York. 
Mariano, who is the author of "The 
Italian Contribution to American De- 
mocracy" received his Ph.D. degree 
from New York University, where he 
formerly taught a course in Government. 
He is at present a student at the Colum- 
bia Law School in the class of 1922. 
He 15 living at Hartley Hall, Columbia 
University. 


...and at the La Salle Hotel 


Chicago 


'17—Lawrence Stranahan Scofield 
was married on Tuesday, October 12, 
to Miss Helen Jones, at Larchmont, 
New York. Scofield’s address is 362 
Riverside Drive, New York City. 


'17—Ross Mattes Bacon and Miss 
Evelyn Gough, both of Mount Vernon, 
New York, were married this month 
at the home of the bride's parents. 
Mrs. Bacon is a Wellesley graduate 
and taught at Smith College for 
two years. During the war, Bacon 
served as a lieutenant in the Seventy- 
seventh Division and was overseas for 
fifteen months. His address is 432 
East Fifth Street, Mount Vernon, 
New York. 


'18—Willam N. Chew was married 
to Miss Eleanor Bliss MacDonald on 
September 4, 1920, at Christ Church 
Cathedral, Montreal, Canada.  Chew 
may be reached at Rodway Company, 
Inc., 100 Hudson Street, New York City. 


'18— Robert Roy O'Loughlin and 
Miss Louise Ryerson Barrett were 
married on October i9 in New York 
City. During the war O’Loughlin 
Saw service overseas for two years 
and rose to the rank of Captain. His 
address is 702 St. Nicholas Avenue, 
New York. 
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’19P.&S.—Edwin Post Maynard, 
Jr, and Miss Virginia Mollenhauer, 
according to a recent announcement, 
are to be married very shortly. May- 
nard is a graduate of Williams Col- 
lege and the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Columbia. He is now 
assistant resident physician at the 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York. He 


BOOKS New and Second Hand 


STATIONERY 


ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 


SOUVENIRS 


is living at the Hotel Bossert, Mon- 
tague Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


’20S— Everett H. Parker has noti- 
fied the News that he has moved from 
120 Franklin Street, Denver, Colo- 
rado, and may now be reached at 
Room 629, Y. M. C. A. Building, 


^utte, Montana. 


Press. 


Journalism Bldg. 


New York City 


Brighten Ub Your Copy! MunpHvY'S 
KARTOON Kurs 
Do THE WORK 
P. C. MURPHY, 7, 


President 


311 East Hall 
Columbia University 
New York 


Agents for the Publications of the Columbia University 
We invite correspondence from Columbia Alumni. 
Mail orders given prompt attention. 


Columbia University Press Bookstore 


2960 Broadway 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full informaticn may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, COLUMBIA ALUMNI News, New York 


CONSTRUCTION 


New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, JR., 3 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND ALTERATIONS 
103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 


New York City 


J. PARKE CHANNING, ’83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway Telephone Bowling Green 7340 


1 Alfred L. Jaros, Jr., '11S 
New York City Abert L. Baum, 09, "118 


JAROS & BAUM 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 


116 West 39th Street Telephone Grecley 5395 


New York City 


BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, 78 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


60 Wall Strcet Telephone 5895 Hanover 


New York City 


EDWIN LUDLOW, ’79 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 
Coal and Coke 


149 Broadway Telephone 2669 Cortland 


New York City 


DANIEL E. MORAN, ’84 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street Telephone 3042 Cortland 


New York City 


Factory POWER PLANTS FvEgrL Economy 


DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., 1901 
Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
110 West 40th Street 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


J. S. LaNcTHORN, "91 Mines 
Vice-President LANGTHORN Co., INC. 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


2 West 45th Street Vanderbilt 3738-3739 


New York City 


ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, Ince. 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Bulk- 
heads, Foundations and Caissons—Subaque- 
ous Pipe and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 


Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 1331 


INSURANCE 


New York City 
C. H. ELLARD, ’97 


INSURANCE 
Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Barclay 7970 217 Broadway 


New York Cit William MacRossie, '11 
Y Allan MacRossie, Jr., °14 


۲] ۸010551۶ & MaAcRossiE 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 


68 William Street Telephone 637 John 


INVESTIGATIONS 


New York City 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, 'o5 E.M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUPLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


50 Church Street 


LAWYERS 


Phoenix, Arizona 
Harold Baxter, '06E.M., '14LI.B. 
ALEXANDER, CHRISTY & BAXTER 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
311 Fleming Building 
Specializing in 
MINING AND IRRIGATION LAW 


San Francisco, Cal. 


HENRY EICKHOFF, 75 S. 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 


604 MILLS BUILDING 


New York City 


WALLACE WHITE, '73 15 ME. 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
AND TRADE MARKS 


Woolworth Building 233 Broadway 


New York City 


ALBERT C. NOLTE, 'r4 ۰ 
Counselor-at-Law of the D. C. Bar 
PATENTS—TRADE MARKS—COPYRIGHTS 


Telephone Cortland 1006 165 Broadway 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


۱ O own a piano is one thing—to own the Instrument of the 
Immortals is another. The Steinway is the piano over whose 
keyboard Richard Wagner dreamed his visions and enriched 
| the world. It is the Voice with which Liszt, Gounod, Rubinstein and 
| their immortal fellows spoke to mankind. It is the piano of Paderew- 
| ski—and the piano upon which Hofmann and Rachmaninoff are 
| 
| 


playing their way to immortality today. It is the chosen instrument 
of the masters and the lovers of immortal music. 


| STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
| 107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET - NEW YORK 


Subway Express Stations at the Door 
REPRESENTED BY THE FOREMOST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


year, and once in June, excepting during the University holidays, by the Entered as second class m E s the 
Pa. ^ 
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Of the tew Christmas masterpieces im the English 
language, it is worthy of note that two were written by 


Columbia men. One was penned hur- 


Two Christmas 


"to. please the children"; the‏ ابید 
Classics‏ 


riedly 
„j; other appeared in the editorial columns 
of the New York Sun. 

“Twas the night before Christmas, when all through 
the house," begins the poem well known to all of us, 
that is truly a product. of Columbia in every way. 
This was written by Clement C. Moore, 1798, son of 
the Right Reverend Benjamin Moore, President. of 
Columbia College from 1801 to 1811. 
an off-hand manner to please the whim of his children, 
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this poem has been translated into scores of languages 
and copied in all parts of the world. 


Ihe other of these two classics, “Is There a Santa 


Claus by Francis P. Church, '59, first appeared in 
the New York Sun of December 21, 1897, and is re- 


printed below. Church graduated with honors. from 


Columbia ın 1859, studied law for a few months, and 


thn took up writing. .\t one time during his career 


he was editor of the Galaxy Magazine and was later 
associated. in the management of the fray and Navy 
Journal and the Internal Revenue Record. 


Is There a Santa Claus? 

We take pleasure in answering at once and thus 
prominently the communication below, expressing at the 
same time our great gratification that its taithful author 
۱5 numbered among the friends of The Sun: 

“Dear Evitor—l am eight years old. 

Some of my little friends say there is no Santa Claus. 

Papa says, ‘If you see it in The Sun it's so.’ 

Please tell me the truth; is there a Santa Claus ? 

VigGESIA O'HANLON, 
115 West Ninety-fifth Street.” 

Virginia, your little friends are wrong. They have 
been affected by the skepticism of a skeptical age. They 
do not believe except they see. They think that nothing 
can be which is not comprehensible by their little minds. 
All minds, Virginia, whether they be men's or chil- 
dren's, are little. In this great universe of ours man 
is a mere insect, an ant, in his intellect, as compared 
with the boundless world about him, as measured by 
the intelligence capable of grasping the whole of truth 
and knowledge. 

Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. He exists as 
certainly as love and generosity and devotion exist, and 
you know that they abound and give to vour life its 
highest beauty and joy Alas! how dreary would be 
the world if there were no Santa Claus. It would be as 
dreary as if there were no Virginias. There would be 
no childlike faith then, no poetry, no romance to make 


tolerable this existence. We should have no enjoyment, 
except in sense, and sight. The eternal light with 
which childhood fills the world would be extinguished. * 

Not believe in Santa Claus! You might as well not 
believe in tairies! You might get your papa to hire men 
to watch in all the chimneys on Christmas Eve to 
catch Santa Claus, but even if they did not see Santa 
Claus coming down, what would that prove? Nobody 
sees Santa Claus, but that is no sign that there 1+ no 
Santa Claus. The most real things in the world are 
those that neither children nor men can see. Did you 
ever see fairies dancing on the lawn? Of course not, 
but that’s no proof that they are not there. Nobody can 
conceive or imagine all the wonders there are unseen 
and unseeable in the world. 

You may tear apart the baby’s rattle and see what 
makes the noise inside, but there is a veil covering the 
unseen world which not the strongest man, nor even 
the united strength of all the strongest men that ever 
lived, could tear apart. Only faith, fancy, poetry, love, 
romance, can push aside that curte: anc view and pic- 
ture the supernal beauty and glory beyond. Is it all 
real? Ah, Virginia, in all this world there is nothing 
else real and abiding. 

No Santa Claus! Thank God! He lives, and he lives 
forever. A thousand years from now, Virginia, nay, 
ten times ten thousand years from now, he will con- 
tinue to make glad the heart of childhood. 


Alumni Fund Class Representatives have started to 
)etween now and the 1921 Commencement we 
hope every Alumnus will. ex- 


work. 


Aiumni Fund Committee 


: | ercise his privilege of con- 
Starts Operations 


tributing to the financial sup- 
port of Columbia University. 

The information which the Alumni Fund Committee 
Is putting in the hands of every graduate and former 
student is simple and to the point. [t tells why the 
Committee was organized and why Columbia needs 
money. Tf an Alumnus does not know why he should 
contribute to the Fund, we suggest that he write to the 
News for advice on the subject. 

There are very few colleges or universities in. the 
country which have not seriously considered collecting 


1 


large sums of money to be added to endowment, 1f 


they have not actually entered a campaign tor. the 
The need of support tor education 
is generally recognized. President Butler's annual re- 
port stated that Columbia wants $30,000,000. The 
Alumni undertook to raise the University’s war deficit 
dollars, and 


raising of funds. 


of upward of a quarter of a million 


were able to be of great assistance in liquidating this 
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debt. But to what extent can the Alumni aid in meet- 
ing this far greater sum? 

A bird's-eye view of the task of raising $30,000,000 
is the only view we have of $30,000,000. The income 
from that sum 1s a million and a half of dollars. Yale 
alumni have been actively engaged since the early nine- 
ties in collecting funds for Yale, and in that period, 
with an organization which has been brought nearer a 
state of perfection than any other in existence for the 
periodic collection of funds for an education institu- 
tion, have succeeded in raising about three million 
dollars. There are not as many Columbia alumni as 
there are Yale alumni, and they haven't been put 
through the initiation and higher degrees of giving 
which form part of the qualifications of the Yale 
alumnus. Harvard undertook several years ago to 
raise ten millions for Harvard. The war came along 
and interrupted their plans. After the armistice, they 
resumed, raising the amount they need to $15,250,000. 
This was the first of the big “drives,” and Harvard, 
although she has already received upwards of twelve 
millions, is still seeking the remainder. We predict she 
will get it. The alumnae of Smith were successful in 
raising four millions. M. I. T. went after eight mil- 
lions and got it. Princeton wanted fifteen millions, 
and she has raised more than seven. Cornell sought 
ten millions and has six. Wesleyan set its goal at 
three millions; so did Virginia and Amherst. Many 
colleges in the West have entered the field. But Colum- 
bia’s needs are so stupendous in comparison to some of 
the sums asked that they are really appalling. Yet 
there 1s no reason why the vastness of the task should 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the events listed below will 
be held at the Columbia University Club, 4 West 43rd 
Street. Telephone, Vanderbilt goo. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER I5. 
Columbia University Club. Annual Meeting and Election 

of Officers. 8 p. m. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 16. 
Dinner. 7 p. m. 

SUNDAY, DECEMBER Ig. 

1917 College. Annual Dinner. 


Class of 1091 3. 
Class Gi Hotel Seville, 
2 1t. 0 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER ۰ 
Varsity "C" Club. Annual Meeting and Dinner. 6:30 p. m. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 30. 
Annual Holiday Luncheon. 1 p. m. 
19017 Engineers. Annual Dinner. 7 p. m. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 6. 
Dinner. 7 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY I2, 
Dinner. 7 p. m. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY I3. 
Annual Dinner. 7 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 19. 
Dinner. 


Madison Avenue and 29th Street. 


Class of 1888. 


Class of 1920. 


Class ot 1918L. 


Class of 1892. 
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discourage for one moment any one who locks at the 
problem of the University’s finances in a broad sense. 

Granted, in the first place, that the University can 
use and use well any sum, however large, that can be 
turned over to the Trustees, and admitting frankly that 
it is impossible to raise thirty millions from the Alumni, 
we know that there are plenty of necessary things to be 
done at Columbia which do not need more money than 
we can raise. The problem, then, for the Alumni Fund 
Committee is, it seems to the News, to bring the finan- 
cial condition of the University to the attention of the 
Alumni, and have them use every influence that can 
be brought to bear in inducing men of large means to 
contribute large sums for the advancement of the Uni- 
versity’s larger tasks, while the Alumni themselves 
exert every effort to be of financial assistance to the 
utmost of their ability. For a few years their efforts 
may result in a small sum total of contributions. But 
the success of any project such as an alumni fund 1s 
a cumulative one. When Yale started its annual re- 
quest for subscriptions, about eleven thousand dollar: 
was received the first year; last June the total Yale 
contributions for the year were upwards of six hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The modest beginning of our 
own Fund is what we can expect, and as the Fund 
grows, if it succeeds in establishing a closer knit body 
of Alumni, thoroughly conversant with what the Uni- 
versity is doing, it will have achieved a purpose just as 
useful as the raising of large sums of money, which 
then will be a mere incident in Alumni life. 


It is good to learn of the success of the American 
University Union in Europe. Soon after we entered 

the war, Columbia was one of the 
. institutions which helped to establish 

a central service station in Paris for 
the use of college and university men in Europe in the 
cause of the Allies. We have always felt that one of 
the main things that the Union could accomplish, as 
soon as it adequately fulfilled the purpose for which it 
was organized, was to establish lasting connections 
between French and American Universities, and to 
assist American students who went abroad to study in 
French Universities. From the reports from sojourn- 
ers in Paris and from Mr. Krans’ excellent article in 
this week’s issue of the News, we learn conclusively 
that the Union is making good. 

It is well to know how closely Columbia is identified 
with the work. H. S. Krans, 94, who was director 
of our service bureau during the war, is now secretary 
of the Continental Division of the Union, with head- 
quarters in Paris. Professor John W. Cunliffe, Di- 
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rector of the School of Journalism, who was with the 
London Branch of the Union during the war, is secre- 
tary of the Union, with offices at Columbia. Krans’ 
services to Alumni and the University during the war 
were notable and much appreciated, and his continua- 
tion of it in this manner is recorded with great 
pleasure. 

It is a common criticism of the college and univer- 
sity courses in the United States that however useful 
they may be in raising the general level 
of the national intelligence, they do 
not produce scholars nor spread much 
love of the scholarly life. The criticism is heard fre- 
quently in these days, partly at least because our coun- 
try is reaching a point of maturity at which scholar- 
ship for its own sake, along with other graces of cul- 
ture, begins to seem generally desirable. The introduc- 
tion in Columbia College of the general honors read- 
ings is only one symptom of a movement felt through- 
out the country toward the pursuit of scholarship as 
a social rather than a merely professional end. We 
begin to feel the desirability less of producing Ph.D.’s 
or other specialists decorated with degrees, than of 
training young people, whether or not they go into 
teaching, to pursue scholarly interests as an adorn- 
ment of life, and as a field for humane enjoyment. 

We fancy, however, that other colleges as well as 
our own who are drawing to this new ideal in Ameri- 
can education, are uncomfortably aware, as we are, that 
American college buildings have hitherto not contem- 
plated the possibility that a group of students might 
meet socially for the pursuit of scholarship. We have 


Educational 
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lecture rooms and other rooms with rows ot seats and 
with blackboards on the wall, but we have practically 
no rooms whatever in which a group of a dozen or a 
score can seat themselves comfortably for a round table 
discussion and interchange of ideas. If the colleges 
themselves have not hitherto made preparation for this 
flowering of the student spirit, it is naturally unjust 
to expect any such foresight in the eating places and 
other social resorts which in every college community 
spring up around the academic buildings. There are 
near our University innumerable places in which to eat 
—that is, in which to get food, but practically none in 
which the diners can linger over a meal for such fine 
tavern talk as old Dr. Johnson made to seem ideal. 
There is, as yet, no place on or off the campus where 
student clubs and literary groups can meet in that in- 
formal social interchange which must accompany any 
real inviting of our souls. 

This point is worth considering if we are to keep in 
mind the true educational possibilities of University life. 
Much as we lack leisure in New York, it is not the need 
of leisure which stands in the, way of developing an 
intellectual society around the University, so much as 
the lack of physical accommodations for that society to 
meet in. The next buildings that the University puts 
up we hope may contain such rooms as we refer to, 
the happy prophecy of which is contained in some of 
the student rooms in the general building at Barnard. 
We hope also that the unacademic establishments 
which cater to student patronage may before long take 
account of our need of a real coffee house in the old 
manner, or in the manner which our idealism of older 
times has defined for us. 


Forty-third Street, on Thursday, December 30. 


Just a Family Party 


Tue Hormav LUNCHEON will be held this year at the Columbia University Club, Four West 
It will begin at 12.45 p. m. and will be over at 
two o'clock. There will be two short speeches by well-known Columbia Alumni. 


THE ANNOUNCEMENTS will be in the mails during the next few days. 
date for this informal meeting with your fellow-Alumni*? 


THE HOLIDAY LUNCHEON 


Meanwhile will vou save the 
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To the :7ء‎ 

It is a pleasure to take advantage of the kindly 
offices of the Alumni News to send to the Alumni, 
spread over all the continents and all 
the-seas, a message of greeting as we 
approach another Christmas-tide. The 
years are slipping by, and as we grow older there is a 
tendency to dwell upon the past and to exalt its stand- 
ards and performances. This is natural and not 
entirely without its use. We must have a care, how- 
ever, not to underestimate. what the present generation 
is doing, and what the next generation will endeavor to 
do. The laws of nature and of human progress are 
inexorable. Man-made laws and human devices may 
seem to check these for a time, or to alter the course of 
their operation, but such check and such alteration are 
but temporary. True progress is growth, and our task 
is to guide and to interpret this growth. 

Of no kind of institution is this more true than of 
our University. The time-old problem of the One and 
the Many finds a new illustration in the essential unity 
and many-sided complexity of Columbia University. 
The thousands who love the University and who ac- 
claim its name and fame are, in truth, a part of its life. 

From the center of that life there goes out, as 
Christmas Day and the New Year approach, to every 
point of the circumference however distant, a hearty 


greeting of fellowship and good will. 
| NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 


From 
President Butler 


* 
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ES the Alumni of € 9 College: 

` At this season we are all thinking of what we should 
e Santa Claus to bring us. Like other Christmas peti- 
tions, the University's letter to the 
good saint will probably be an- 
swered only in part, for much of 
a Christmas pleasure consists in dreaming of good 
m gs we are not likely to get. But much also of what 
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she asks will come true in the new vear, since Santa 
Claus, 1n her case as in other instances, distributes him- 
self through the good will of kind friends, and the Uni- 
versity is surrounded by kindness and friendship. The 
first part of her Christmas message, as in all properly 
constructed letters to the saint, will express our thanks 
for the good things he has brought us in past 
seasons. We have had more than usual to be thankful 
for—the end of the war, and at least the beginning of 
the end of the war's effects, and especially the great 
aumbers that crowd our halls, I know that from some 
points of view numbers mean little, but there is a spiri- 
tual sense in which they mean much to a University. If 
education were a business, then we should be happy to 
have so large a demand for our wares. 11 education, 
as we prefer to think, is an art, we are happy beyond 
the fate of most artists in having so large a welcome 
for the products of our skill. If education is at best 
a brotherly sharing of life, at Christmas time we are 
thankful that our family is so large. 

After we have recorded our gratitude for these and 
other blessings, we proceed at once, like the impatient 
children we are, to our new requests. The College 
wants many things. It is conscious of a return of what 
used to make College life an enchanted experience— 
enthusiasm, tradition, loyalty, and original enterprise. 
It begins to be conscious of backing away from the 
communistic tendencies which for some strange and in- 
consistent reason our student life has for some time 
imposed upon itself, and of taking up once more old 
individualistic methods. We begin to hear much talk 
of the personal responsibility of the students for their 
own affairs, and best of all, the students are showing an 
old-fashioned power to sustain the responsibility. But 
we need more room in physical and moral ways—more 
dormitories, more playgrounds, more places—or rather 
some places, for there are none now—in which to rest 
for a moment of meditation or quiet talk ; and we need 
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such humble privileges as an adequate college dining 
hall. But we need also more personal liberty in the 
management of strictly student affairs, and along with 
the hberty a more severe judgment upon the use we 
make of initiative. 

The Graduate Schools: flourish like every other sec- 


tion of the family; advanced study here has become a 


far happier and more profitable experience than it used 
to be. Now that we are in the habit of attributing our 
faults and misfortunes to Teutonic origin, we say in 
this case, perhaps with justice, that since industry 15 one 
of the great German virtues, the Germans organized 
education for us so that industry more than anything 
else might count toward a degree. We have made some 
progress recently toward valuing more highly imagina- 
tion and sound scholarship, and let us hope that in the 
process we have not discredited industry, but only 
directed it to its proper field. We begin to develop a 
sense of humor as to doctoral dissertations ; we question 
the value of the page that is peppered with foot-notes, 
we begin to inquire whether good sense and even beauty 
may not be found in the product of our search for 
knowledge. What we need chiefly is more progress in 
this same direction—more insistence on a human value 
in the research on which the University sets its ap- 
proval, more sense on the part of the young scholars 
and their guides of the directions in which lie the real 
frontiers of truth. 

The Extension Department of the University ought 
to have a large paragraph in our letter to Santa Claus. 
Under this rather curious name, Extension, we have 
come to play one of the most legitimate parts of Univ- 
ersity education; we have come to reach thousands of 
fellow citizens, some of mature years, who now look 
upon the University not as a preliminary discipline 
toward a degree, but as a storehouse of knowledge and 
kindly help in the life of the city, available for all the 
neighbors at almost every hour of the waking day. 
What a dismal waste of opportunity we ought to have 
had on our consciences in the days long ago when the 
intellectual power gathered up in the University was 
available only for the least mature and least experienced 
students onlv for eight months of the year, only be- 


tween the hours of 9 a. m. and 2.30 p. m. and only 


for those who hoped to have letters after their name. 
If part of the duty of scholarship is to spread truth and 
make knowledge a common possession, and if that is 
particularly the duty in our new country, then our 
Christmas prayers should be full of gratitude for the 
tens of thousands whom the University has served in 
this part of her work. Our new petition is that the grad- 
uates of former years, of days before such service was 
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known, may realize how noble a service it is, and may 
share our pride in it. 

The last paragraph of our letter we keep for the part 
of the University life furthest removed from the knowl- 
edge of most of her children, and vet the most important 
of all. Over against the enormous distribution and 
sharing of knowledge, the University has the comple- 
mentary task of inquiry and research. We are grate- 
ful for the splendid scholars, appreciated and loved best 
by their colleagues, who with us now are following the 
stars of their several firmaments with the open curiosity 
of the ancient Wise Men. Like all those who stand on 
whatever frontier, they lead a comparatively lonely 
existence, and their fame often comes long after their 
day. Our Christmas prayer is for more of such lead- 
ers; our thanks are for those. already with us and for 
the beloved names of the past that shed upon us here on 
Morningside a glory to walk in. 

And we remember the absent members ot the family, 
the graduates throughout the country, throughout the 
world. We shall eat our Christmas turkey with kind 
thoughts of them, glad to believe that Santa Claus and 
his blessings will find them, every one. 

۱ JOHN ERSKINE. 
To the Alumni of the Schools of Mines. Engincering 
and Chemistry: 

The writer gladly embraces the opportunity offered 
by the editor of the Alumni News to 
send a word of greeting through its 
columns in the Christmas number to 
graduates of the School of Mines and of the old 
Mother’s children, the Schools of other branches oi 
Engineering, now almost too numerous to mention in 
detail. When 1920 becomes 1921 the writer’s personal 
association with the School and Schools will reach 
forty years, three as student, seven as absent graduate, 
and thirty as instructor. And yet they have gone so 
quickly that old days in 1881, passed as an entering 
second-year man down in the earlier building on 
Forty-ninth Street and Fourth Avenue, seem but as 
yesterday. And when we recall that our beloved Dr. 
Chandler is still with us, alert, active and cheery as 
ever, even we of the early eighties feel like kiddies. 
Heaven grant that we may all drink as deeply as has 
he of the spring of Eternal Youth. Lunching the 
other day downtown with a classmate, we were both 
reminded of that effort of one of the very minor poets 
of our day to sum up in halting meter one of Dr. 
Chandler’s lectures in applied chemistry : 

"In Boston they say, when a native falls sick, 

The wall-paper surely contains arsenic: 


From 
Professor Kemp 
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And in Jersey they say, for all ills that are seen, 

The man has malaria, give him quinine ; 

But if a man weakens in my labratewary, 

I get him a tonic at Schaeffer's big brewery.” 

And when we speak of Dr. Chandler, there passes 
before the eyes of the older men the procession of his 
asoctates— Tommy Rocks, Uncle John, "General" 
Vinton, Professor Trowbridge, Professor Rood, Billy 
Peck, and the incomparable Van Am. Just enough of 
the old students of all but the last named still survive 
to keep their memories green. As for Van Am, he is 
an undying tradition, known to young and old, im- 
mortal, never-ending. 

How truthfully and feelingly Quintus Horatius 
Flaccus remarked to us Freshmen years ago in the 
spring term: “Heigh-ho, Posthumus, the flying years 
slip by"; since now a mere youngster occupies the 
ticklish seniority place at the head of the roll of the 
Faculty of Applied Science. 

` E 


All the world today is living in anxious times of re- 
construction and of readjustment. None realize this 
tact more deeply than members of the teaching staff in 
Engineering. We are all, in greater or less degree, in 
touch with professional affairs outside the classroom 
and laboratory. No one could properly teach applied 
science if he did not know both science and its applica- 
tions. None therefore realize more strongly than our 
teaching staff that the shaping of the new industrial 
structures, whether in mining, metallurgy, bridge build- 
ing, railways, water supply or manufacturing enter- 
prises comes back to the engineers. The technical men 
are the ones in closest touch with all the problems, and 
the ones who have first hand knowledge. I submit as 
a definition of an engineer: “A man who is equally at 
home in overalls or in a dress suit." An engineer 
knows what hard, physical labor means; in what sur- 
roundings it is done, and how it feels. He knows no 
less the larger relationships of enterprises which must 


be kept in operation at a safe level above loss and de- 
terioration. 


From the academic halls your old instructors watch 
sympathetically your efforts in this period of restless- 
ness, of unemployment, of shrinkage and of readjust- 
ment. We are glad to send vou word that we are with 
you in it all. We do not fail to realize that amid these 
trying times all must be inspired by a high sense of 
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professional responsibility, and by a deep-seated pur- 
pose to establish and maintain, as far as in us lies, 
relationships based on justice and reasonable oppor- 
tunities. The closing down of works and the laying 
off of men and women from self-supporting employ- 
ment are easy steps and may be thoughtlessly and 
irresponsibly taken. But the thoughtful and responsible 
man does not fail to analyze the situation further, and 
realize that the people must live and must be clothed 
and fed. What shall we do to keep some avenues of 
self-support open, and to prevent discouragement on 
the one hand and discontent and foolish agitation to 
destroy the structure of society on the other? Unem- 
ployed and hungry folk furnish the fertile medium in 
which miasmic social germs multiply with impressive 
fecundity. It may be that from the old School of 
Mines and from her offspring, the other Schools of 
Engineering, we can only send to our graduates a 
sympathetic word of greeting and understanding, but 
such a word at this Christmas season we would speed 
upon its way. 

Home problems may well seem to one in the thick 
of them enough for any American to attack. But no 
one of the wider view that an engineer’s training and 
experience inevitably give can fail to see that America’s 
industrial welfare is inextricably bound up with that 
of the rest of the world. To the graduates of the 
School of Mines this conviction comes home with pecu- 
liar force. For instance, copper has been, and is, one 
of our greatest national assets. From our mines and 
furnaces has come much the largest single contribution 
to the world’s supply. Half of this output was sold in 
Europe. The feverish local demand of the great war 
has ceased. The fate of the copper industry hangs 
upon the restoration of Europe to conditions of active 
manufacturing. The purchase of the red metal by 
Europeans and its turnover into articles of commerce 
must be re-established if our own industry is to survive 
on the old time basis. Last summer in one of the 
great Western centers the writer was told that only 
one-quarter of the score and a half of big mines were 
in operation. Recently a letter has come saying that 
3,500 homes in this copper city are vacant. The case 
is but an example of not a few others. The great truth 
of life comes home with redoubled force to us—that 
in saving others we find the way to save ourselves. 
Will you take this as a message with which to close a 
Christmas letter? James F. Kemp. 
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The American University Union 


The “Continental Division” at Paris—Comfortable Quarters in Use— 
History and Purposes—British Division 


Anyone who now has to speak or 
write about the American University 
Union can cherish the comfortable 
sense of being able to count upon the 
interest of at least two groups of col- 
lege men. One group—a large one, for 
some 30,000 men were registered by the 
Union in Paris alone—consists of for- 
mer soldiers who came to Europe to 
fight for the cause of the Allies. The 
other is made up of students who plan 
to study in Europe. 

The men of the first group are old 
friends who welcome news of an or- 
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merly the rue du Luxembourg, which 
honored the famous aviator by chang- 
ing its name. On the right in the pic- 
ture stands our Director, Professor 
Earle B. Babcock, with the assistant- 
secretary to the left of him. Opposite 
Professor Babcock stands the present 


scribe. The iron fence up which the 
vines are climbing is an interesting 
relic: it is a part of the ancient grille 


of the old Luxembourg. 

What you would see if you passed 
under the sign and through the door 1s 
fa'thfully presented in the third illus- 


Mos eles: 
J 1 


THAT SIDE OF THE UNION QUARTERS, WHICH FACES ON THE RUE DE FLEURUS. 


THE TREES IN THE PICTURE ARE OF THE 


ganization of which they cherish pleas- 
ant memories; those of the second will 
look to it as a bureau of information 
that may be useful while their plans 
for going abroad are in the egg, and 
that may turn out a helpful friend in 
need once they set foot in foreign parts. 

With the aid of the photographs re- 
produced herewith, without more ado, 
let us present the students of the two 
groups just referred to, as well as any 
others who may desire an introduction 
to the Union in Paris—the “Continental 
Division” of the Union—following this 
introduction with a brief sketch of the 
organization as a whole and its aims. 

In the first of the illustrations is 
seen in the foreground the facade of 
the Union quarters on the 
Fleurus, with a sign over the door to 
which many an American soldier lifted 
his eyes, when the Union was on the 
rive droite and rubbed elbows with the 
Théatre Francais. In the middle dis- 
tance of the picture, and just opposite 
our present quarters, are the trees of 
the adorable Jardin du Luxembourg. 
In the background, faintly seen, though 
but five minutes' walk distant, rises the 
beautiful dome of the Panthéon. 

The second photograph takes in the 
rue de Fleurus facade, already seen, and 


the facade on the rue Guynemer that 
faces the Luxembourg Garden. The 
rue Guynemer; we may add, was for- 


which the future must furnish; 


rue de 


JARDIN DE LUXEMBOURG. 


tration—the Library and writing-room, 
with the Director's office opening from 
it at the right. In it are a library —the 
nest-egg of a more important collection 
of books which the future must furnish; 

The third illustration takes in a por- 
tion of the library—the nest egg of a 
fhore important collection of books 
Ameri- 
can and French periodicals and dailies; 
a full collection of catalogues of French 
institutions of learning and documents 
pertaining to French educational mat- 
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ters, and similar collections موی من‎ 
to American universities and. colleges. 
In the first of the three other rooms, the 
routine work of the office is done, and 
the files and card catalogue of Ameri- 
can students are kept. The second is 
the office of the Secretary. The third 
is a study, with a double row of desks 
and three machines for the use of stu- 
dents who have typewriting to do. — 

The building which now shelters the 
Union is an old one, and has had as 
tenants a number of skilled literary 
workmen and artists whose names fame 
has still not thought it worth while to 
cherish carefully. The rez-de-chaussée, 
which we occupy, has also its history. 
During the Second Empire and until 
quite recently, it was the Café de 
Fleurus, a favorité haunt of artists, 
men of letters, and journalists. The 
Marquis de Rochegude, in the volume 
he devotes to the sixth arrondissement 
of Paris, consecrates a passage to it, to 
which the curious may be referred. In 
the midst of the war the French Red 
Cross took it over and turned it into a 
créche, and as such it was functioning 
almost up to the time the Union rent- 
ed it. 


The site we now occupy is certainly 
one of the loveliest in Paris. It faces 
the Jardin du Luxembourg, rich in 
memories of men of letters and of 
science, of philosophers and artists who 
have strolled and pondered in it. Stu- 
dents who come to us from the Sor- 
bonne pass through the heart of the 
Latin Quarter. We are within 
reach of most of the Parisian institu- 
tions of learning and schools of art. 
And our rooms have the great advan- 


tage of being warm in winter, thanks to 


the furnace which we installed. How 
much this genuine warmth means will 


be fully appreciated by students who 


know how chilly Paris pensions 


hotels now are in winter, thanks to the 
combined shortage of coal and the la- 
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mentable fact that the dear old “Quar- 
ter,” forall its “atmosphere,” is still sev- 
eral steps behind us in all that concerns 
creature comforts, such as baths, fur- 
naces and steam-heat. So much for 
our Paris quarters. 

The ideas of people in general in re- 
gard to what the Union is and aims to 
do are so vague that, after the above 
bird’s-eye view of our installation, a 
word as to the history and purposes of 
the organization may not be out of 
place. 

"The American University Union in 
Le was founded on July 15, 17, 

a group of university and college 
men in New York City. It had two 
purposes: first, to devote itself to the 
general well-being of the university and 
i men who were to cross the sea 
to fight, or to serve the cause of the 

in other ways; and, second, to 
E after the war, a permanent 
for attracting students to Eu- 
gA study, for turning the stream 
of American students to the institu- 
tions s ۵ learning of the Allied coun- 
tries E for cultivating closer educa- 
۶ 5 a E and intellectual relations between 
um America. The organiza- 
ontrolled by a Board of Trust- 
tly and broadly representative 
erican Universities, colleges, and 
tional associations. Some fifty of 
re important American institu- 
ire subscribing members. 
tober 30, 1917, the Union in 
1 had taken over the Royal 
Hote opened that hotel as a 
ely a cessible to American uni- 
and college men who were ser- 
+ “Allies in Europe. On June 31, 
= Union as a club for American 
closed its doors, and it turned 
naner "task—educational work. 
jon now fulfills several func- 
is a center for American stu- 
Paris, with a library furnished 
16 an and French papers and 
‘and accommodations for 
neir disposal. 
)ureau of information for 
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Kam students both men and | 


1, wl ‘they can apply for advice 
ng the institutions of learning, 
ria i“ or | provincial, the conditions 
form Mities of admission to them, 
that can be advantageously fol- 
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lowed, the degrees offered to foreign- 
ers, the exchange of French and Eng- 
lish lessons, the vacation courses in 
Paris and in the provinces, the best 
schools for learning the French lan- 
guage, the cost of living, the procuring 
of lodgings, etc. Catalogues of the im- 
portant establishments of higher learn- 
ing in France are on file for reference. 

The Union is also a Bureau of infor- 
mation for French students or profess- 
ors who desire information concerning 
American institutions of learning, the 
conditions of entrance for foreigners, 
the courses, etc. The catalogues of 
such institutions are on file for ready 
reference. 

Attention is given also to the social 
side of student life, and. by reunions 
addressed by Frenchmen of distinction, 
academic or other, and by sociabilities 
which give students access often to well- 
bred French families an endeavor is 
made to establish contacts that will 
widen the students' French horizons. 

Finally, the Union aims in general to 
diffuse among American universities 
and colleges all sorts of information 
concerning the educational advantages 
open to Americans in France, and to 
offer in France information concerning 
what America has to offer in the same 
fields. In this aspect, its purpose is to 
be a clearing-house of international edu- 
tional information. 

The Union is represented ın London 
by its British. Division, the Union in 
Paris being properly known as the Con- 
tinental Division. The Offices of the 
ritish Division are at 50 Russell 
Square, W. C. 1, London. There a 
work is carried on for England anal- 
ogous to the work done in Paris. 

One important matter remains to be 
mentioned before closing this summary 
sketch. 
worth some 500,000 francs, which the 
city of Paris has given to the Union 
on the condition that it erect on the 
terrain in question a Maison des Etu- 
diants Américains. This generous offer 
ought to be met, and doubtless will be. 
Funds are now being raised for the 
purpose in America. Those who love 
France, who think a good dose of French 
culture would do America good at this 
particular international juncture of af- 
fairs, and who would like to see in 


I refer to the plot of land,. 


Paris an important center well equipped 
as a workshop for American students 
and professors here, and nicely adapted 
to serve in a hundred ways educa- 
tional and intellectual relations between 
the United States and France, now have 
the privilege of contributing their 
widow's mite to the construction of the 
Maison.* 

For a last word, let us say that all 
American University or College men 
are warmly welcome at our quarters in 
Paris arid London, and that the Union 
will do its possible to make the way 
smooth for students who are coming 
abroad to pursue their studies. 

Horatio S. Krans, 
Secretary of American University 
Union, Paris. 


Great Number of Pulitzer Prizes 
to Be Awarded 


At next year’s commencement there 
will be announced the winners of an 
imposing list of prizes and travelling 
scholarships, established by the will of 
the late Joseph Pulitzer, to stimulate 
achievement in American journalism, 
letters, music, art, 
service. These prizes are awarded by 
the Trustees of Columbia on the recom- 
mendation of the Advisory Board of 
the School of Journalism. This Board 
includes some of the most prominent 
newspaper men throughout the country. 

Nomination of candidates for any one 
of the prizes must be made in writing, 
on or before February 1 next, to the 
Secretary of the University. Each 
nomination must be accompanied by a 
copy of the book, editorial, or other 
material submitted by the .competitor 
himself or on his behalf. Competitors 
will be limited to work done in the 
calendar year ending December 31, 1920. 
Further details can be obtained by 
writing to the Secretary’s Office at 
Columbia. | 

The awards include prizes for the 
most disinterested and meritorious pub- 
lic ‘service rendered by any American 
newspaper; the best history of services 
rendered to the public by the American 
press; the best editorial article, and the 
best example of a reporter's work. 

As prizes in letters, award will be 
made for the American novel best por- 
traying the wholesome atmosphere of 
American life, and the highest standard 
of American manners and manhood; 
the original American play best repre- 
senting the educational value and power 
of the stage in raising the standard of 


VCostributions should be sent to Professor 
George H. Nettleton, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 
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good morals, good taste and good 
manners; the best history of the United 
States, and the best American biography, 
teaching patriotic and unselfish service. 
These awards will be made on the 
recommendation of a jury chosen by the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters. 

Three travelling scholarships will 
also be awarded to graduates of the 
School of Journalism. Other scholar- 
ships go to the most talented and 
deserving student of music in America, 
and to the most promising and deserving 
art student. 


Columbia Registration Still Leads 

Replying to a recent request from the 
University of California for registra- 
tion figures, comparable with those of 


Newly Appointed Professors 


Léon Duguit, Lecturer on the Julius 


Beers Foundation 


Léon Duguit, Dean of the Faculty of 
Law of the University of Bordeaux, 
was born at Libourne (Gironde) on 
February 4, 1859. Receiving the degree 
of Doctor of Laws from the University 
of Bordeaux in 1882, he was that year 
named “Professeur Agrégé” of the 
Faculty of Caen. In 1892 he became 
full Professor of Constitutional Law 
of the Faculty of Law at Bordeaux, the 
chair which he occupies today. In 1919 
he was unanimously elected Dean of 
that faculty. 

In addition to his work at the Uni- 
versity of Bordeaux, Professor Duguit 
also gave a series of conferences in 
1918 and 1919 at the Paris School of 
Higher Social Studies. In 1911 he was 


called by the School of Law of Buenos 
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the California university, President 
Butler said in part, "Columbia is proud 
of the high quality of its student body 
and will continue to subordinate quan- 
tity to quality. For instance, at the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, Colum- 
bia’s medical school, only one hundred 
candidates fcr admission were accepted 
out of six hundred and fifty applicants. 
In Columbia College only six hundred 
men were accepted as students out of 
more than 1000 applicants.” 

At the present time the net total 
registration at Columbia is 23,625 as 
as compared with the University of 
California’s 16,294. Before the present 
academic year ends, Columbia's regis- 
tration is expected to reach a total of 
about 31,000. 


Aires to give in that city a course on 
the philosophy of private law. In 1914 
he received the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws from the University of 
Groningen. 

Professor Duguit is an author of in- 
ternational distinction. His best known 
work is his “Treatise on Constitutional 
Law," published in two volumes in 
1911, as well as an abridgement in the 
form of a manual of constitutional law. 
His other works include, “Law in the 
Modern State,” which has been trans- 
lated into English; “The Separation of 
Powers,” “The National Assembly of 
1789,” and “Individual and Social 
Rights in the State: its Government 
and Agents.” He has also written 
many notable theses in the field of pub- 
lic and private law. 


Robert Herndon Fife, Jr. Professor of 
Germanic Language and Literature 


Professor Fife was born at Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, on November 18, 
1871. Educated in the private classical 
schools of that. state, he received his 
bachelor’s degree from the University 
of Virginia in 1895 and his Master’s de- 
gree in 1896. After acting as instructor 
at St. Albans School (Radford, Vir- 
ginia) for three years, he became a 
student in Germanic and Romance 
philology and literature at Gottingen 
and Leipsic from 1898-1901, receiving 
his Ph. D. magna cum laude from the 
latter. 

From 1901 to 1903 he was instructor 
in German at Western Reserve and 
spent the following two years as Asso- 
ciate Professor at Wesleyan University. 
From 1905'until the past year, he was 
Taft Professor of German Language 
and Literature at Weslayan. That in- 
stitution conferred on him the degree 
of Doctor of Letters honoris causa at 
the 1920 Commencement. 
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Columbia Trustees Make Acknowledg- 
ment of Gifts 

At the December meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of Columbia held at 
the University on December 6, gifts to 
the extent of $3,116.67 were acknowl- 
edged, as well as a gift to the Medical 
School of a bust of the late Edward 
Delafield, '46 P. & S., President of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
from 1858 to 1875 

RELIES was also made. to- 
the Department oí English of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania of a model 


matic Museum. The resignation of 
George L. Laporte, '94P.&S., Assistant 
Professor of Clinical Medicine, was ac- 
cepted. 


Professor Fife has lectured in the 
Summer Session of the University of 
Virginia and of Columbia as well as at 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences and the St. Paul (Minnesota) 
Institute. He has written a number of 
works for publication, including “The 
German Empire Between Two Wars” 
(Macmillan, 1916). He also edited and | 
translated "The Vestry Book of a 

Parish, 


William (Huguenot) 
1750” in the Virginia Historical Mainz 
sine. He was editor of Hofmann’s 


"Meister Martin der Kuíner'" o * 3 
1907), and Heine’s “Harzreise” JA 
"Buch Le Grand" (Holt, 1911), and 
written several articles and reviews | 
publications of the American Moc ern 
Language Association as well as in ٤ 
Journal of Germanic Philology, - Pe. 
American Historical Review, the زر‎ 71 
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American Review, and 
periodicals. 

Professor Fife was a member of the 
Connecticut State Board of Charities, 
1915-1920, and President of the Board 
in 1919-1920; a trustee of the Connecti- 
cut State Hospital for the Insane, 1912- 
1920; a trustee of the Montclair (N. J.) 
Academy since 1912, Vice-President of 
the Connecticut State Conference of 
Charities and Corrections since 1917 
and Secretary of the Connecticut Child 
Welfare Association, 1918-1920. During 
the war he prepared courses in German 
for the Students Army Training Corps 
under the War Department Committee 
on Education and Special Training. 

He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
the Modern Language Association of 
America, the New England Modern 

guages Association, and the Virginia 
Historical Society. 


several other 


c. Fones, Professor of Preventive 
Dentistry 


C. Fones is a native of 
Connecticut. He received 
inary education in the Bridge- 
۶ schools and later attended 
York College of Dentistry. 
r with the class of 1890 and 
cd g the degree of D. D. S. For 
l past twenty years he has been very 

ch interested in the prevention of 
lesions and their sequelae and 
xtended this effort from private 
ie to the public school system. 

۱ jJ. he originated and conducted 


۲ who are now being utilized as 
۶5٩ of hygiene and prophylactic 
ators. He is Director of the Divi- 

of ۶ Dental Hygiene of Bridgeport 
[uin of Health—which is the first 
educational and preventive dental clinic 


tor school children—the corps of hygien- 
ists under Professor Fones caring for 
the mouths of twenty thousand children. 

Professor Fones has been President 
of the Connecticut State Dental Asso- 
clation, a member of the Dental Com- 
mission of Connecticut, and chairman 
of the Oral Hygiene Committee of the 
National Dental Association. He also 
serves on the Reference Board of the 
Life Extension Institute. Previous to 
his appointment as Professor of Pre- 
ventive Dentistry, he gave lectures and 
conducted the practical training of the 
dental hygienists in the Courses in Oral 
Hygiene at Columbia. 


Edward Holman Raymond, '00, Professor 
of Oral Pathology 


Edward Holman Raymond, Jr., ‘oo, 
was born on December 4, 1879, in New 
York City. He attended public school 
in New York for four years, and then 
moved to Summit, New Jersey, where 
he was prepared for Yale at St. George’s 
School. He entered the Sheffield Sci- 
entific School in 1895 and Columbia 
College in 1896, taking the studies of his 
senior year in P, & S. and receiving his 
bachelor’s degree in 1900. He at once 
entered the New York College of Den- 
tistry, from which he received the 
degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery in 
1603. He served as assistant visiting 
dentist to Bellevue Hospital 1911-13, 
and as Dental Surgeon to the Lying-in 
Hospital from 1910 to the present time. 


Raymond was commissioned on May 
4, 1917, as Ist Lieutenant Dental Corps, 
U. S. Army, and sailed for France on 
May 17 of that year, as Dental Surgeon 
to the Presbyterian Hospital Unit, one 
of the six base-hospital groups sent to 
reinforce the British Medical service. 
The unit was assigned to No. 1 General 
Hospital, B. E. F., serving at Atretat, 
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France; and Lieutenant, later Captain, 
'Raymond, conducted the Dental Service 
in that hospital until the return of the 
unit in February, 1918. 

He is a member of the Executive 
Committee of the First District Dental 
Society, and was appointed to the Pro- 
fessorship of Oral Pathology in the 
School of Dentistry of Columbia in the 
Spring of 1920. 


James Hayden Tufts, Visiting Professor 


of Philosophy 


Professor James Hayden Tuíts is a 
New Englander by birth and education, 
but has lived his professional life in the 
Middle West. He was graduated from 
Amherst College in the class of 1884 
and served two years as instructor in 
mathematics in his Alma Mater. 5 
graduate study was at Yale, where he 
received the degree of B. D. in 1889 
and followed courses in Sociology and 
Philosophy with Professors Sumner 
and Ladd. He was instructor in 
Philosophy at the University of Michi- 
gan for two years, and then after a vear 
of study in Berlin and Freiburg, at the 
close of which he received the degree 
of Ph. D. from the latter institution, he 
joined the faculty of the newly organ- 
ized University of Chicago at its open- 
ing in 1892. Since that time he has 
been a member of its department of 
Philosophy. 

He is the author (jointly with Pro- 
fessor John Dewey) of “Ethics,” and 
has more recently published “Our De- 
mocracy,” “The Real Business of Liv- 
ing" a text for high schools in 
the present problems of American insti- 
tutions, and "Ethics of Cooperation.’ 
He is editor of the /nternational Jour- 
nal of Ethics, and has served during 
the past year as Chairman of the Board 
of Arbitration for the Clothing Indus- 
try in Chicago. 
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Columbia Writers 


Books 


"72Mines, 76Ph.D.— Thomas O'Con- 
or Sloane: Arithmetic of Electricity; 
1920 revised edition. Henley Publish- 
ing Company — $1.50. Electrician's 
Handy Book. New edition. Henley 
Publishing Company — $4.00. Liquid 
Air and the Liquefaction of Gas, Third 
revised edition. Henley Publishing 
Company — $3.00. Standard Electrical 
Dictionary. New edition. Henley Pub- 
lishing Company— $5.00. 

'80P.&5.—Luther Emmett Holt: The 
Care and Feeding of Children. Tenth 
edition, revised and enlarged. Appleton 
and Company—$1.25. 

’82— James Buchanan Nies and Clar- 
ence E. Keiser: /distorical, Religious 
and Economic Texts and Antiquities. 


Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Conn.—$10.00. 
'83—H ome—Then What? A Cross- 


Section of Doughboy Thought with a 
foreword by John Kendrick Bangs. 
George H. Doran Company—$1.50. 
'8aoL—Job E. Hedges: 
by Default. Association 
surance Presidents. 
'8a6L—Job E. Hedges: The Greater 
New York; insured and otherwise. As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents. 


’88— Charles Sears Baldwin: God 
Unknown; a Study of the Address of 
St. Paul at Athens. Morehouse Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee—$1.00. 

’88— Professor John D. Prince; Rus- 
stan Grammar for Class and Reference 
Use; a progressive method of learning 
Russian. Lemcke and Buechner—$2.50. 

'93L— Professor Charles Thaddeus 
Terry, Editor: Uniform State Laws in 
the United States. Baker, Voorhis and 
Company—$5.00. 

’95Mines—Henry Kraemer: Sctenti- 
fic and Applicd Pharmacognosy Inten- 
ded for the Use of Students in Phar- 
macy. Second edition. John Wiley 
and Sons—$0.00. ۱ 

'95Ph.D.—Robert 
and Henry Gordon 


Gf Life In 


Millikan 


Practical 


Andrews 
Gale: 


Physics. Revision of A First Course in 
Physics. Ginn and Company, Boston— 
$1.64. 


'01—Henry W. Shoemaker: North 
Pennsylvania Minstrelsy as Sung in the 
Backwood Settlements, Hunting Cabins 
and Lumber Camps in Northern Penn- 
sylvania, 1840-1910. Altoona Tribune 
Company, Altoona, Pennsylvania. 

'01A.M., '07Ph.D. — Professor David 
S. Snedden: Vocational Education. 
Macmillan Company— $2.25. 

'04Hon.—James Bryce: World His- 
tory. Oxford University—goc. 

'05Ph.D.—George D. Strayer and N. 


L. Engelhardt: The Classroom Teacher . 


at Work in American Schools. Ameri- 
can Book Company— $1.48. 

'07—Roy S. MacElwee: = Training 
for the Steamship Business. Govern- 


ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


۹ LJ 
Government 


"10T.C.—Laura Irene Baldt has writ- 
ten a pamphlet on the Selection and 
Care of Clothing, published by the 
Government Printing Othce—sc. 

11Ph.D.—B. M. Anderson, Jr.: Ef- 
fects of the War on Moncy, Credit and 


Banking in France and the United 
States. Oxford University Press, 
American Branch—$1.00. 

'12A4.M. — Walter William Pettit: 
Sclf-supporting Students in Certain 
New York. City High Schools. New 


York School ot Social Work—75c. 

"13Ph.D.— Edgar Wallace Knight: 
The Consolidation of Rural Schools. 
University of North Carolina—25c. 

'19Hon. — Maurice Francis Egan: 
The Knights of Columbus ۱ ۵ 
and War. Knights of Columbus, New 
Haven, Conn.— $5.25. 

'"20—Frank Tannenbaum: Life in 
an Army Training Camp. American 
Union Against Militarism, Washington, 


D. C.—sc. 
Magazine Articles 


'85, ’88Ph.D—Professor 
McCrea: Training Versus 
Classical Journal, May, 1920. 

'86P.&S.—W. C. Braisted: The Obli- 
gations of Medicine in Relation to 
General Education. Journal of the 
American Medical Association, May, 1, 
1920. 

'98Ph.D.—Professor Edward L. Thorn- 
dike: — /ntelligence Examinations for 
College Entrance. Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, May, 1920. 

'oo, 03 Ph.D.—Professor John Erskine: 


Nelson G. 


Education. 


New Prospects in Education. Smith 
Alumnz Quarterly, May, 1920. 
'oIA.M., 'o7Ph.D.—David Snedden: 


The “Case Group" Approach to Pro- 
gram of Civic Education. Historical 
Outlook, May, 1920. 

'orA.M., 'o7Ph.D.— David Snedden: 
Problems of Physical Education. School 
and Society, May 8, 15, 22, 1920. 

'05Ph.D.—George D. Strayer: Why 
We Need a Secretary of Education. 


Among the Faculty 


John Dewey, Professor of Philosophy : 
What Holds China Back. Asia Maga- 
zine, May, 1920. 

James C. Bonbright, an Instructor in 
Economics in Extension Teaching, has 
written a book called The Basis of Rail- 
road Capitalization, published by the 
Academy of Political Science— $1.00. 

Mrs. Harry L. Hollingworth, Assist- 
ant Professor of Education at Teach- 
ers’ College, is the author of a book on 
The Psychology of Subnormal Chil- 
dren, published recently by the Macmil- 
lan Company— $1.80. 

The Faculty of Political Science edit- 
ed a book on Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics and Public Law by Emilie J. 
Hutchinson, ’o5B.; Harrison Cook 
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Thomas and William Parker, ’20Ph.D.; 
published by . Longmans Green and 
Company— $5.00. 

Professor Henry Rogers Seager has 
edited a series of addresses and papers 
on Inflation and High Prices; Causes 
and Remedies, published by the Aca- 
demy of Political Science—$1.50. 

Professor Edwin E. Slossom has 
written a book on Easy Lessons in Ein- 
stein which includes Einstein's own ex- 
planation of his discovery, published by 
Harcourt, Brace and Howe— ۰ 

William E. Weld, Instructor in Eco- 
nomics, has written a book on India’s 
Demand for Transportation, published 
by P. S. King and Sons, Ltd., London, 
Longmans, Green and Company, New 
York, Agents— $1.25. 


Practical Professors 


The Minnesota Alumni Weekly of 
November 4, contained an article on 
“Eleven Years’ Hindsight on a College 
Education” by Zenas L. Potter, ’10A.M. 
(Minnesota ’oy). Potter is now vice- 
president and business manager of the 
New York Evening Post. He reviewed 
the advantages which he can attribute 
directly to a college education and dis- 
cusses the reasons why he did not study 
when in college. After asserting that 
a professor must "sell his goods" to 
the student in order that he can success- 
fully teach him, Potter refers to 
Columbia's Graduate Schools as follows: 


“I had an idea when growing up that 
I wanted to go into politics. 1 there- 
fore specialized in political science, both 
at Minnesota and later at Columbia. 
At Minnesota I learned all about the 
skeletons of governments: their consti- 
tutions. At Columbia I learned also 
that governments have flesh and blood. 
At Minnesota I learned that the House 
of Representatives at Washington was 
made up of representatives of geograph- 
ical districts. At Columbia | learned 
that the way the thing usually works 
out is that the men actually represent 
different interests: labor, agriculture, 
business, the South with its cotton, the 
West with its wheat, the East with its 
industry, and that the legislation that 
they pass usually represents the trades 
and compromises between these inter- 
ests. The reasons for these differ- 
ences is that at Minnesota I had profes- 
sors well versed in theory, but who had 
only limited actual contact with govern- 
ment, while at Columbia the professor 
from whom 1 took the most work had 
been for years a political reporter at 
Washington." 


He concludes by stating that the 
difficult problem of student activities 
will never be solved until college au- 
thorities offer scholastic credit for 
debating, participation in college journal- 
ism, membership on college athletic 
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. Faculty Notes 
"rederic J. E. Woodbridge, Dean 
a, Graduate Faculties and John- 
3 ` Professor of Philosophy at 
ibis, delivered the address at 
E i *nksgiving Day services of the 
harch of the Holy Communion in 
E Kork. “America and the .Pil- 
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e EW . Van- Metre, who is Professor 

t ] ransportation at Columbia, was 
E er of the evening at the 
leeting of the Traffic Club of the 
mber of Commerce, Providence, 
i on October 14. 

Att meeting of the national bank 
€ ection of the American Bankers 
Association at Omaha, on October 
EUH. Professor of 


the ST) 


eem: 
has 


^ ^ 


2 . Parker Willis, 
aki g at Columbia, made the prin- 
1 address. His treatment of the 
ect, “Essential Credits,” in which 
zed distinct principles of sound 
L was enthusiastically re- 
. Willis has given many years 
service in connection with the Fed- 
Reserve System. 
"Te . Hollingsworth, of the De- 
rtment of Psychology at Columbia, 
e at the annual fall meeting of 


ag aska Society of New York, 


1 was held at the Hotel Astor 
vember 4. 
ود‎ 5, Charles Sears 


rofessor of Rhetoric and 
' Composition at Columbia, 
address at Southampton 
e auspices of the English 
ad of Smith College. His 


no secret 
great many people that 
the Columbia Library is 
one of the most beauti- 
ful buildings in 
world. 
been easy to get a photo- 
graph which shows the 
full glory of the Library 
or the other buildings on 
the campus. 
however, the satisfactory 
pictures have been se- 
0 and the ALUMNI News is glad to tell all 
| those who love Columbia that for the small sum of 
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But it has 


At last, 


and it will be 


subject was "University Methods in 
England and in the United States for 
the Teaching of Literature." 

George V. Kendall is head of the 
English Department at Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Indiana. Kendall re- 
ceived his A. M. degree from Brown. 

Robert H. Fife, Jr., Professor of 
Germanic Languages and Literature at 
Columbia, is no longer chairman of the 
State Board of Charities of Connecticut. 
He resigned from that office as well as 
from his position as trustee of the Con- 
necticut State Hospital, as his duties at 
Columbia take up practically all of his 
time. 


1921 Varsity Show at Hotel Astor on 
April 23 

Columbia's fifteenth annual Varsity 
Show presented by the Players' Club 
will take place this year on April 20-23 
inclusive, at the Hotel Astor. The play 
itself has not yet been selected, but this 
will doubtless be done shortly from the 
six or seven manuscripts already sub- 
mitted by as many authors. Frederick 
W. Hendersen, '21, of Freeport, Long 
Island, was-recently elected manager of 
the show. 


Columbia Alumnus, Mayor of Rome 

Readers of the News will be interested 
to read that Don Gelasio Caetani, '03S, 
third brother of the Duke of Sermoneta, 
has just been made Mayor of Rome by 
a great majority at the municipal elec- 
tions. Caetani specialized in mining and 
metallurgy at Columbia, and on leaving 
college spent a number of years in the 
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thirty-five cents, eighteen photographic studies of 
the University, printed on art-mat paper and bound 
in a most attractive booklet, may be secured at the 
University Bookstore or at Seiler's 
be ideal Christmas cards. 

You may wonder how so good a book as we 
believe this 1s, can be sold for thirty-five cents. 
It happened on this wise: 
boys in College thinks that Columbia is a first rate 
college—and beautiful, too. 
printer of distinction, and he is also generous, so 
he said, "I'll see that the best book possible is made 
made at cost." 
the friends of the University helped get the photo- 
graphs, and the result is just about perfect. 


They would 


The father of one of the 


He happens to be a 


Then several of 


Western States, where he continued his 
studies of mining engineering in the 
most practical way, without his identity 
being known to his fellow miners. 

During the war Caetani was a Colonel 
in the Engineers, and accomplished, at 
one blast, the destruction of the top 
of the Col dei Lana, as well as the Aus- 
trian stronghold on its summit, which, 
until that time had blocked the Italian 
invasion of the Upper Trentino by way 
of the Chrdevole Pass. 

Caetani and his wife, who was Miss 
Margaret Chapin, of New York, live in 
the old Palazza Caetani in the Via 
Botteghe Oscure at Rome. 


Transcontinental Debating Tour 
Contemplated 

Tentative arrangements are being 
made by the Columbia University De- 
bating Council to stage a debate with 
the University of Southern California 
team, at Los Angeles, during the Easter 
vacation next spring. If these plans are 
completed, it is also probable that de- 
bates will be held with Ohio State and 
the University of Wisconsin during the 
trip. 

The first trans-continental debating 
tour was made by the Columbia Debat- 
ing Team in 1916, when Edward M. 
Earle, 17, was Captain. At that time 
the team debated on "Preparedness," the 
final debate taking place in Los Angeles 
with Governor Hiram Johnson presiding. 
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Classes of 1880 to 1890 Now Eligible for Older Graduates Society—’09 Weathers 
the Storm—'17 to Meet at Dinner on December 19. 


Society of Older Graduates Extends 
Membership Privileges 

At the meeting of the Society of 
Older Graduates of Columbia on Janu- 
ary I4, 1919, the By-laws of that Asso- 
ciation were amended so that anyone 
who had been a student in any class of 
Columbia College or the Columbia 
School of Mines or other Schools of 
Applied Science and whose Class shall 
have been graduated thirty years or 
more, shall be eligible for active mem- 
bership. 

The Society has recently inaugurated 
a campaign to increase their member- 
ship among Alumni who have been 
made eligible by this amendment. But 
an error on the part of the printer has 
caused a good deal of confusion among 
those who have received the circular 
from the Society. The word “who” 
having been substituted for “which” in 
paragraph 9 of the following announce- 
ment, the impression was given that 
only those who had graduated were 
eligible for membership. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Society wishes 
to make it very plain to Alumni that 
such is not the case and that anyone 
who has been a student at Columbia in 
a class which shall have been graduated 
for thirty years or more, is eligible. In 
other words, attendance at’ the Univer- 
sity is the test rather than the securing 
of a degree. 

The notice of the pf posed increase 
of membership of the Society of Older 
Graduates of Columbia is published 
herewith with the further thought in 
mind that any Alumnus who is now 
eligible for membership but who has 
not received an application card, shall 
not hesitate to get in touch with the 
Secretary, W. deL. Benedict, at 19 
Cedar Street, New York. 
nouncement follows: 


The an- 


In an endeavor to emulate the verv 
commendable example of The Societv 
of the Early Eighties of Columbia Col- 
lege in stimulating a stronger Co- 
lumbia spirit, the Society of Older 
Graduates of Columbia was organized 
on December 17th, 1909, “to promote 
and strengthen the bonds of goodfel- 
lowship between its members: to en- 
courage and maintain mutual under- 
standing and confidence between 
Columbia and her graduates: to uphold 
the influence and further the interests 
of Columbia University.” 


The credit for suggesting the forma- 
tion of the Society belongs, primarily, 
to the late Dr. Pierre dePeyster Rick- 
etts, '71S. 

Associated with him in signing the 
certificate of incorporation were S. 
Albert Reed, '74a, '77s.; George C. 
Stone, '79s.; Alex. B. Simonds, ’73a.; 
Henry S. Munroe, '69s.; Ludlow Og- 
den,  723.; Chalmers Wood,  75a.; 
Wm. Seton Gordon, 73a; and William 
deL. Benedict, '74s. 

The Directors chosen at its first an- 
nual meeting were John Howard Van 
Amringe, ’60a., William Seton Gordon, 
Chalmers Wood, William deL. Bene- 
dict, Robert C. Cornell, '74a, Pierre 
dePeyster Ricketts, S. A. Goldschmidt, 
71s, William Barclay Parsons, '79a., 
and Edward E. Sage, ۰ 

John Howard Van Amringe 
elected President ; 

Pierre dePeyster Ricketts was elected 
Vice-Pres. and 

William deL. Benedict was 0 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


John Howard Van Amringe was its 
President for three years; Pierre de- 
Peyster Ricketts, for two years; Rob- 
ert C. Cornell, for two years; Benj. B. 
Lawrence for two years; and Francis 
S. Bangs for one year. Mr. Bangs was 
elected for a second year, but the So- 
ciety lost his valuable services because 
of his death within two months after his 
election. 

In all, 259 Columbia men joined the 
Society; but during the eleven years, 
nearly that have elapsed since its or- 
ganization, there has been a loss of 
about 42 per cent. of its members, 
through deaths and resignations. 


Its meetings and dinners have been so 
uniformly successful in stimulating 
Columbia spirit that, for the purpose of 
perpetuating the organization and to re- 
new its youth, its "By-Law I" was 
amended, at its annual meeting on the 
14th of January last, to read as follows: 

"Any person who has been a student 
in any class of Columbia College, or of 
the Columbia School of Mines, or other 
School of Applied Science, which shall 
have been graduated thirty years or 
more, shall be eligible for Active Mem- 
bership. All other graduates of not 
less than thirty years’ standing, Trus- 
tees, Professors and Officers of Colum- 
bia University shall be eligible for 
Associate Membership. Associate Mem- 
bers shall not be eligible for office." 

"Honory Members may be elected by 
the Directors for reasons of weight. 
Such members shall have all the rights 
and privileges of Active Members, but 
they shall not be required to pay dues." 

»v-Law V is as follows: 

"The annual dues shall be one dollar. 

“Any member shall be entitled to be- 
come a Life Member on the payment 
of Fifteen Dollars at any one time." 


Was 


Article 7 of its Certificate of Incor- 
poration 1s as follows: 

“Its first annual meeting shall be held 
on the 11th day of January, 1910. and 
thereafter on the 2nd Wednesday in 
January in each year.” 

The foregoing extracts embody the 
requirements for admission to the dif- 
ferent classes of membership, the 
amount of the Annual Dues (there is 
no admission fee) and the day of the 
Annual Meeting and Dinner. Nor are 
the remaining By-Laws by any means 
onerous. 

To avoid any possible misconception, 
it may be said, in conclusion, that this 
proposed prolongation of the life of the 
Society of Older Graduates is not in 
any way intended as an attempt to ab- 
sorb, or even to disturb in the slightest 
degree, its coordinate Societies, the 
Early Eighties, the Upper Eighties and, 
later on, the Last of the Forty-Niners. 
It is earnestly hoped that each of them 
will maintain its very useful organiza- 
tion as long as possible; and though, in 
the end, the “Older Grads” may be the 
only survivor, such fact will be due to 
the support and cooperation, as individ- 
uals, of the members of the other So- 
cieties, together, it is hoped, with that 
of other students and graduates who 
may not have become, as yet, members 
of either of the four Societies. 

Therefore you are invited to send in 
your name as a candidate for member- 
ship; for, without such support and co- 
operation, this Society in common with 
the other three Societies will, eventu- 
ally, cease to exist; and with them will 
depart the conspicuous examples and 
traditions of all. 

Herewith please find a blank applica- 
tion for membership, which please fill 
out as indicated thereon and return in 
the addressed envelope enclosed. 

By order of the Directors, 

W.. DEL: BENEDICT. 
Secretary. 
19 Cedar Street, 
New York, Dec. Ist, 1920. 


1909 Has Wet Luncheon 

Wet weather should be expected to be 
a deterrent to good alumni gatherings, 
which could be offset only by wet goods. 
However, 1909 proved the fallacy of the 
argument when their last lunch, held in 
the downpour of Wednesday, December 
l. and lubricated by no better wet goods 
than ice water, proved successful  Fit- 
teen well-soaked classmates soaked away 
pea soup, pork and apple-sauce, lettuce 
salad, pastry and coffee with great good 
nature, and seemed loath to leave the 
board. Although the lunch itself started 
promptly and did net take much time, 
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the gossiping that followed kept two or 
three of the lunchers until after two 
o'clock. 

As usual with these 1909 monthly meet- 
‘ings, there was no real business trans- 
acted. but a good, healthy discussion oí 
class and Columbia affairs. President 
Ryan reported to the class the result of 

" a recent meeting of Alumni Fund repre- 
5 tives. The class will issue shortly 
a letter soliciting subscriptions to that 
— fur from its own members. It is prob- 
le, too, ‘that the class will soon get 
" ta letter boosting 1909, telling of 
E و‎ doings, and urging increased in- 
t in activities. Such interest is de- 
le in view of the class’ plans for 
ni i Day and Commencement re- 
| Some discussion of these events 
ded by Ryan. 
Melville announced the wel- 
come fact that all bills for the Koo 
r had been settled from available 
unds. Treasurers Pell and Stre- 
an have received paid dues from forty 
ler eus of College and twenty-three 
ete of Science in the month since 
| Iv mailed. As the class 
y is now flat on its back, Pell and 
El . hope for additional dues 
de ters were read from C. E. Nigh- 
man who is superintendent with the 
A lanac conda Copper Mining Company at 
d ri Idaho; from Benton 
rs, who i is Does and publicity 
r for Andersen, Meyer & Co, 
docui and from Graham 
telling of his book, “A Fresh- 
ma yi out at Columbia,” published under 
the nc n de plume of Marshall Jenkins. 
Character ters in this book depict 1909 men 
Mo oth | $ contemporaneous with them, 
a is reported by several 
E net Je Ko nho have read it as being inter- 
nj gor 'ading and excellent Columbia 
سس‎ da. Other 1909 men are urged 
r . In addition to these letters, 
e was a wireless telegram of thanks 
ell to 1909 sent by Wellington 
n the SS. Lafayette on October 


"cretar 
۳ 7 


^ report were presented regarding 
le place for a 1909 lunch-meeting 
| í business district. Sec- 
: op elvill was instructed to investi- 
po: sssib ilities and report to the presi- 
1 the next month. Unless a 
| nt lo Ca ion is announced shortly, 
dp ing—that of Wednesday, 
po" be held, as usual, 


۴ 9۷ "9+ 


at the Elks Club, 108 West Forty-third 
Street. The time is 12.30 noon. 

The class boasts of two new daughters, 
Rose West Carroll, born in Nyack, New 
York, on October 16, and Ruth Melville, 
born in Brooklyn on November 30. The 
two fathers were present to receive the 
congratulations of their classmates, the 
lunch having been attended by Blinn, 
Carroll, Fondiller, Howe, Melville, Pell, 
Rice, Ryan, Schoonmaker, Smith, Spald- 
ing, Spitzer, Strehan, Vulte and Willis. 


Class of 1913 Attention! 

The class of 1913 will have a big get- 
to-gether dinner in the private dining- 
room of the Columbia University Club 
at 7 p. m. on Thursday, December 16. 
Members of all divisions of the class 


Incidental to the Campus 


Pe Sai 3 Um 


Photo by Allen 


This gentleman, whom you will 
immediately recognize as one of our 
oldest Alumnuses, is Mr. A. Squir- 
rel who will accept a peanut from 
a Columbia professor of higher 
mathematics as quickly as he will 
from a Freshman, which shows that 
he gets along pretty well as far as 
being a squirrel goes, but hasn't 
much sense otherwise. He is sitting 
in the snow on the "green" back of 
the gymnasium and devouring his 
nut not from choice but because 
there is no place else to sit. 

It should be noted that this gen- 
tleman is still in the prime of youth 
and life—a fact extraordinary, as 
our Grove has the name of being 
paradise for aged, rheumatic and in- 
digent squirrels. In fact there is a. 
saying, that when a Park squirrel 
gre a ripe old age, he is advised 

“Go! Get thee to the nuttery!” 
W hereupon he repairs to the Colum- 
bia Green to exist happily on the 
bounty of nurses who should acquire 
the Riverside habit but don’t, and 
professors who should be rushing to 
their classes instead of down on 
their knees with a bag of peanuts, 
trying to imitate the cluck of a nut. 


will be present, and a great many replies 
of acceptance are being daily received in 
answer to the two sets of return postals 
sent out. This is the first meeting of 
the collegiate year for 1913, and every 
indication points to a larger gathering 
than at any meeting of the class since 
graduation. During the dinner, enter- 
tainment will be provided. Afterward a 
regular business meeting of the class 
will take place, including such important 
business as the election of permanent 
class officers and the determination of 
ways and means for the purchase of a 
suitable class decennial gift to the Uni- 
versity. The Committee in charge urges 
that every '13 man coming to the dinner 
make a special effort to bring with him 
at least one other member of the class. 


Seventeeners to Celebrate on December 
Nineteenth 


The Class of 1917 College was at the 
Penn game strong in numbers and in 
voice. The Class had a block of two 
hundred seats near the cheering section, 
and almost succeeded in drowning out 
the undergraduates in leather-lunged en- 
thusiasm. We were proud of the team, 
in spite of the score, and we'll be at the 
Polo Grounds next year and, perhaps, at 
Philadelphia. 

The big event of the year for Seven- 
teen will be the third annual reunion, to 
be held this year at the Hotel Seville, 
Madison Avenue and  Twenty-ninth 
Street, on Sunday evening, December 
19, at seven o'clock. In accordance with 
a custom adopted by the class since its 
graduation, the annual get-together is 
held on the Sunday evening before 
Christmas Eve, and it is an event for 
which every Seventeener saves that par- 
ticular Sunday ‘evening. 

Besides the appeal of a VUES of 
friendship over a turkey dinner, there 
will be a host of stunts such às made 
famous to cliff-dwellers on Broadway 
north of Seventy-second Street, the 
Great Nineteen Seventeen Soph Triumph. 
We couldn’t think of publishing the pro- 
gram, as the management has announced 
it will be unable to accommodate any 
overflow; only the three hundred and 
fifty members of the class will be per- 
mitted to attend. However, we might 
allow it to leak out that some of the 
eminent entertainers of the evening will 
be the one and only Ray Perkins, the 
distinctly original Wild Bill Hanemann, 
Rene Wormser and his ukelele, Harry 
Lauder Beals, Arthur Paddock (rising 
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young banker—Brown Brothers, adv.), 
and the famous dauber of the Alumni 
News, Porter Cornelius Murphy. 
Members of the class are informed 
that the destroying-angel of circular let- 
ters, the eminent Mr. Burleson, does not 
retire until March 4, therefore, if you 
receive no notice of the party, don't 
swear at Spike von Bernuth. Just send 
along $3.00 to Ed. Gluck, Livingston 
Hall, on the campus; he'll do the rest. 
And don't meet a Seventeener without 
mentioning the Big Event; time and 
place as noted. E. M. E. 


“1917 Engineers" to Dine 
The annual dinner of the 7 
Engineers" will be held at the Columbia 
University Club, 4 West Forty-third 
Street, on December 30. Committees for 
that dinner are at present working on 


John Spargo Addresses the 
Graduate 


For two hours John Spargo on Fri- 
day evening last held the close attention 
of the members of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Graduate Schools, in their 
November meeting at the University 
Club when he talked, and later for an- 
other hour answered  questions,—all 
under the general topic of “What must 
the world do to pull things together.” 
The fliscourse, having a certain air of 
informality about it, was notably logi- 
cal and lucid, the style interspersed with 
apt figures, and the sentences building 
up into rhetorical climaxes that made 
the address, quite apart from its sub- 
stance, altogther unusual and charming. 

Spargo’s general thesis was: Social- 
ism must be constructive and not 
destructive; the United States is the 
one nation in the world that by tradi- 
tion and act has endeavored to establish 
equality of opportunity; hence the 
United States should lead the world 
today in the acts of enlightened social- 
ism. 


He spoke in part as follows: “I am 
a socialist but am not interested in 
socialism. l am not interested in isms; 
I am interested in securing a more 
socialized state. Therefore I want to 
maintain such efficiency as the social 
system we now have, has. 

“Bolshevism, on the other hand, is 
essentially a vivisection of the body 
politic. But you cannot conquer Bol- 
shevism by calling on the police. You 
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the program, and the details of this will 
be announced very shortly. 


‘18 Law Scorns the Thirteenth 

Plans for the annual meeting of the 
Class of 1918 Law have recently been 
announced. The meeting will take the 
form of a dinner at the Columbia 
University Club at seven o’clock on the 
evening of Thursday, January 13, 1921. 
The guests will include the Honorable 
Learned Hand, of the United States 
District Court, and Harlan F. Stone, 
8و"‎ L, Dean of the Columbia Law 
School. More details of the meeting 
will be available shortly. The com- 
mittee in charge is composed of E. A. 
Sherpick, ex officio, Roger M. Gilder- 
sleeve, Samuel I. Rosinman, Lorenz J. 
Brosnan, Joseph Walker, 3d, Douglas 
M. Black. 


Alumni Association of the 


Schools 


cannot beat Bolshevism out with a 
club. The best antidote for such a con- 
dition is a constructive program of re- 
form. We must all cease to be civic 
loafers, shirking the respensilbilities of 
citizenship. The utterances of Debs are 
stronger from within a jail than from 
without. Truth will not die before 
falsehood if both are in the sunlight. 
To remove any tendency to Bolshevism 
we must remove the irritants. If we 
are to pull things together we must 
have, as the universe, has, a center of 
gravitation. 

“Llovd George seems to think that he 
can secure peace for India, and there- 
fore for Britain, by treating with the 
Soviet government of Russia. But 
England would be the only party that 
would keep that treaty. Sweden, Nor- 
way, Germany, England, Denmark and 
Switzerland have all found that the So- 
viet representatives do not desire to co- 
operate but to destroy, and the envoys 
had to be sent from within the countries 
to which they sought to be accredited. 
The Bolshevik government is foresworn 
not to keep its pledges. 

"It 15 true that Europe cannot be 
healthy with Russia sick. But a moral 
quarantine must be drawn around Rus- 
sia. ‘But the re-establishment of order,’ 
as Clemenceau said as we watched the 
dust arise over the columns that be- 
spoke the retreat of the Germans and 
the beginning of the end, "the re- 
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establishment of order will be difficult. 
It has not been hard, though hard it 
seems to have been, it has not been, by 
comparison, hard to win this war—not 
when we think of the problems of re- 
construction and the establishment ot 
the terms of peace.' 


"Yet signs are not wanting of the 
birth of a better order. In Belgium 
where every house has a cause for per- 
sonal bitterness against Germany, | 
saw outside of the Belgian working- 
men's organization five hundred Ger- 
man children being fed by that same 
organization of workingmen. 


“I believe that Germany should pay, 
and I believe that Germany can pay. 
But she should be approached as a ra- 
tional creditor approaches a debtor. 
Germany is unrepentant, but for all 
that she is feeling pathetically toward 
the United States. The old moral 
obliquity persists that put the sinking 
of the Lusitania on the same level a> 
the sending of supplies by a neutral to 
a belligerent. 


“But there are ways of helping Ger- 
many to help herself. The army o! 
occupation uses up 20,000,000 marks 
annually that could be devoted annually 
to reparation. And this army serves 
now no useful purpose. France is not 
threatened today. If this debt, for in- 
stance, were lifted that amount, the 
mark would double in value. Since the 
center of reconstruction must be eco- 
nomic, the improvement of Germany 
would be the improvement of France 
and England, and the allaying of Bol- 
shevistic fears elsewhere; whereas 1! 
Germany goes down she will carry the 
other countries with her. Germany with 
her towns unravaged, and her factories 
unpillaged, is the only sound piece of 
tissue in central Europe. Wisdom, un- 
affected by the passions of war, sav 
let this tissue work to its uttermost un- 
der conditions of full productivity. 


"For Russia, on the other hand, we 
must be ready when she falls—ready 
with commissions of finance, transport, 
relief, food, etc., so that we may say: 
‘You have been friendly to us in the 
past; let us help you to your feet. Here 
is food and here 15 money and here are 
men that will advise and counsel vou. 
Here is real international friendship. 
If I had the fortune to be the president 
designate, I should seek to cut all ofi- 


cial red tape and work toward that end." 
T Eh 1 
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The 1920 Football Season 


1 


The 1920 Football season may not 
have been as successful as Columbia 
men would like to have had it, but 1 
believe it was as successful as we had 
any right to expect, and that those of 
us, who had hoped for more, let our 
wishes get the better of our judgment. 
Personally, I feel that tne record of our 
1920 Team, all things considered, was 
very creditable. 

lhe material, which Mr. O'Neill and 
his assistants, Mr. Thorpe and Dr. Tel- 
fer, had to work with, consisted of the 
1919 'Varsity, less a few men who had 
graduated, the 1923 Freshman ‘Team, 
except Mulligan, who had transterred 
to West Point, and a few others who 
had not played on eitner team. The 
1919 "Varsity had had a very disappoint- 
ing season, with the exception of the 
Brown game in which it really played 
better than it knew how. lt had been 
beaten by Williams, Wesleyan, New 
York University and Stevens and had 
only just been able to defeat Amherst. 
Not one of the players available for the 
1920 season could be considered, in any 
way, a star, and all lacked experience of 
actual play in big games, which is such 
an essential part ot the education of a 
good football player. 


Mr. O'Neill's problem, therefore, was 
not an easy one. He had first to teach 
the men the fundamentals and then to 
mold the product into a team that could 
compete on some sort of an equal foot- 
ing with Pennsylvania and Cornell. 

Mr. O'Neill very wisely carried the 
development of the team along by easy 
stages. No special effort was made to 
win any of the preliminary games. Each 
was played in the natural course of the 
development of the team and the first 
few games were of necessity played 
without any great variety of offensive 
plays. This accounts partially for the 
fact that the team did not roll up larger 
scores against the teams which it de- 
feated. 


The team developed slowly but not- 
withstanding this fact defeated Trinity, 
New York University, Amherst and 
Williams in a manner that I think could 
have left no doubt in the mind of any 
unprejudiced observer that the better 
team in each case had won. 


The Wesleyan game was an unfor- 
tunate one to lose. Without wishing to 
detract in the slightest from the really 
hne game played by the Wesleyan team 
it should have been beaten by Columbia 
by about the same score by which we 
defeated Amherst. Columbia pushed 
Wesleyan all over the field but failed 
to score, although it had at least five 
good chances to make touchdowns. 
Wesleyan was not able to gain consist- 
ently but fought splendidly when its goal 
line was in danger and made the most 
of its two opportunities to score. Wes- 
leyan deserves full credit for having 
beaten, fairly and squarely, a heavier 


team and one that should have defeated 
It. 

The Wesleyan defeat was due partly 
to the fact that the team, because of 
injuries, had not been able to scrimmage 
that week. Changes had been made in 
the lineup with the view to strengthen- 
ing the team for the later games and 
the men, unused to their new positions, 
did not play their best. On at least two 
occasions the actual failure to score 
touchdowns was due to an unfortunate 
selection of plays. The team developed 
a frightful case of fumbling. In fact 
everything went wrong. I do not con- 
sider the Wesleyan game any indication 
of the ability of this year's team. It 
was Just a very bad off day. 

The Swarthmore game, however, was 
very different. Swarthmore had an ex- 
cellent team. Its line was fully as heavy 
as Columbia's and more experienced. 
In Asplundh and Yarnall it had two fine 
backs. Yarnall was a better man with 


the ball than any of Columbia’s backs, 


and Asplundh was the best punter I 
have seen this year. His long punts 
aided materially in preventing Colum- 
bia scoring more points in the second 
half. 

It was the first time that the Colum- 
bia line had met a heavy line, and it was 
taken by surprise. Before Columbia 
woke up, Swarthmore had three touch- 
downs and a safe lead. One of these 
was made by Yarnall on a long run 
through a broken field and one on an 
intercepted forward pass that gave As- 
plundh a clear field to the goal line. In 
the second half Columbia came back 
strong and completely outplayed Swarth- 
more, but could only get one touchdown. 
I felt, as I went off the field, that the 
teams were fairly evenly matched and 
that 1f the game were played over again 
Columbia might well have won by as 
much as Swarthmore had won by. 

The score of 34-7 against us in the 
Cornell game was a real disappointment, 
for the -Cornell team was not a really 
strong team. But our line, largely I 
think. through lack of experience, let 
the Cornell line get the jump cn it. This 
permitted the Cornell offense to get 
started and allowed it to gain consistent- 
ly. If our lime, instead of waiting to 
see what was going to happen, had 
charged through fast and hard, as I 
believe it had it in them to have done, 


. the Cornell offense could never have got- 


ten under way with any consistency. 
Notwithstanding the score, the game was 
an interesting one to watch. On two 
occasions, other than when Columbia 
scored, we had excellent opportunities 
to score, one of which was lost by an 
unfortunate fumble, and one by an in- 
completed forward pass. If either one 
of these chances had resulted in a score, 
as they well might have, the whole 
aspect of the situation would have been 
changed. The team might well have held 
Cornell's score down and saved at least 
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one touchdown 1n the last quarter if it 
had played that kind of a game, but it 
was fighting to the last minute to in- 
crease its own score and, in attempting 
to do so had the misfortune to have two 
forward passes intercepted, one of which 
directly resulted in a touchdown. 

The Pennsylvania team was a far bet- 
ter team than many people have given 
it credit for, and the fact that it defeat- 
ed Cornell, five days after our game, 
by 28-0, when it defeated Columbia by 
only 27-7, indicates something of its 
ability. Pennsylvania defeated us by 
her forward passing game which was 
excellent. Without the use of the for- 
ward pass I doubt if she could have 
scored on us. That her forward pass- 
ing attack was good is shown by the 
fact that she was able to score 21 points 
against Pittsburgh, considered by all one 
of the very best teams in the East. If 
Pennsylvania could score 21 points 
against Pittsburgh’s veteran team by the 
overhead method, it is not surprising 
that she could score 27 points against 
Columbia's green team by the same 
route. I say "green" here because Penn- 
sylvania’s aerial attack was the first real 
forward pass attack that the Columbia 
team had had to face. 

Although decisively defeated the Co- 
lumbia team put up an excellent fight 
and during the third quarter carried the 
ball 70 yards for a touchdown, making 
the score at that stage 14-7. I think 
every person who went to that game felt 
that he had seen an interesting game and 
one that, despite the score, had been a 
real battle. 

What Mr. O'Neill, his assistants and 
the team actually accomplished there- 
fore was to defeat, with the exception 
of Weslevan, the teams who were our 
rivals in 1919, and to fight good, hard, 
interesting battles with our ancient an- 
tagonists from Pennsylvania and Cor- 
nell. 

I submit that, for the first vear of the 
return of unrestricted football, the rec- 
ord is one that Columbia need not feel 
ashamed of. We are not yet back to the 
days of Jack Wright, Harold Weekes, 
Bill Morley, Ned Bruce, Dick Smith 
and Chauncey Berrien, but we are on 
our way. It remains to be seen whether 
or not we can continue to progress to 
the point where we should all like to be. 
And that depends in a large measure 
upon Columbia's ability to attract to 
Columbia College school bovs of recog- 
nized football ability. As in all sports 
a good coach, like Mr. O’Neill, can 
teach almost any man to play football. 
But, as in all sports, some men are 
natural born players, and their presence 
on a team will make the difference be- 
tween a fine team and a mediocre one. 
A team composed of natural football 
players is bound, all other things being 
equal, to defeat a team composed of men 
who have merely been taught to play 
football, no matter le fine the teach- 
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ing. If Columbia can in the future draw 
its fair proportion of the many fine play- 
ers who go to college each year from 
the schools, I have no fear for the fu- 
ture with a man of the splendid type of 
Mr. O'Neill in charge of the coaching. 

I believe that the failure of our team 
to meet with more success this year was 
due chiefly to three things, viz. 

I. Lack of experience. 

2. Lack of football sense, which, in a 


»- 

"specific, the three minor sports 
۱ asked ball, Swimming (which in- 
ter Polo) and Wrestling. 
eag reat many more, but after 
to two tales of woe from Joe 
an ea Kennedy respectively, 
ht that three would about do 

f our winter write-ups. 
as we could make out, the only 
e و‎ of coaches running this 
مر‎ life worth living 
P Eon who returns fresh 
hai the Blue and White 
c eem - in the rupbing room, to 
S E duties of mauling 
grappling aspirants aroun 
) Pi Gym floor. Gus is 
m g eed who likes to sit on 
B» as his opinions as to 
i his wrestling teams are 
E. Definite statements are 
be had after a match when the 
'e > po ed. But this year, we 
d to see the countenance of 
py mentor wreathed in 
ve got him to speak of his 
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۱ T "are ahead of our story. 
| 1s and his crowd of neck 

| یب‎ of course cause us to 
him, but alphabetically he 


» Basket Tossers 

t there were two tales of 
' we have collected our 
id vg us down to pound it 
: fog has somewhat lifted from 
sketball r, and Joe Deering 
ig to admit that there is a Santa 


Koa: Association started the 
SA eason off with a number of 
and ringing reports that were 
card a id echoed in many far places. 

t and most ماد کر‎ of these 

: engagement of Joe Deering to 
Il of our squad of tossers. 
Ve fee l sure that this shot was heard 
pat C. C. N. Y. and N. Y. U., and 
ere are E those that claim that it pene- 
rated as EA, off as Pennsylvania. The 

shot was the arrangement of a 
schedule with the Army as a 
game. This being the first 
that the Blue and White will have 
سٹو‎ ers on the court, it is ex- 
uere will be a good part 
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measure, is due to lack of experience, 
and 

3. A failure on the part of the team, 
as a team, to realize what it was really 
capable of doing. In other words, the 
team never really found itself. 

Most of this year's team will be back 
next year. The experience gained in 
1920 should be of inestimable value in 
1921. Mr. O'Neill will know his men 
from the beginning. The team by next 


Three Minor Sports 


of the population of New York and 
vicinity present. Besides which, the 
Intercollegiate League will this year be 
playing for the Arthur Alexander Tro- 
phy, a cup donated by former Columbia 
basketball men in memory of Arthur 
Alexander, ’09, '12L, a former basket- 
ball player who died as the result of 
wounds received in the service while 
abroad with the A. E. F. 

In other words, the stage was all set 
for a record breaking basketball season, 
and then—nothing happened, for a 
while. It seems that in order to con- 
duct this game of basketball success- 
fully, a number of undergraduates of 
various degrees and stages of talent are 
necessary. A large number of under- 
graduates were present, it is true, but 
the number was not sufficiently great to 
make much of an impression on Coach 
Deering, who after all is a big time 
coach, and hates to conduct his business 
in a small time way. Also the stages 
and degrees of talent were not all that 
might have been desired. 

Like O'Neill, Deering is a coach who 
does a great deal of looking into the 
future in building up his team. A bas- 
ketball team is as much a thing of de- 
velopment as is a football eleven or a 


MARTIN J. TYNAN 
Captain of Basketball 
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vear should be well grounded in the 
fundamentals, and more time from the 
beginning can be devoted to team play 
and the building up of a vigorous offense 
and a powerful defense. 

I look forward to 1921 with confi- 
dence, and I ask the heartiest and most 
sympathetic support for Mr. O Neill, 
Captain Scovil and the whole team. 

PUTNAM, 
Chairman, Football Advisory Committee. 


in Basketball, Swimming, Water Polo, and Wrestling—Basketball Picks Up at Eleventh Hour— 
Swimming Candidates Scarce— Wrestling Squad Has Several Veterans 


crew, and perhaps more so in some in- 
stances. Deering told us that he had 
splendid material on hand to teach the 
fundamentals of the game, material 
that he could nurse along, and use in a 
year or two. For that reason, there has: 
been no cut in the squad. Outside of a 
few who are not physically fit to stand 
the grind, the squad stands intact as 
it was in the first few days of the sea- 
son when they reported. But at the 
same time, Deering is a coach with a 
sterling reputation, and. much is ex- 
pected of him in his first year. He has 
been presented with no easy schedule, 
and works under the handicap of hav- 
ing the eyes of the Columbia sporting 
world on him asking: "Will he make. 
good?" Deering knows that in a year 
or two he will have a basketball cham- 
pionship up on Morningside Heights. 
But what about this year? 

Hence his tale of woe. Only four of 
the old men returning, with only one or 
two of last year’s freshman squad. 
Watson, Tynan, Horowitz and Stutz 
were the only veterans to report when 
the call went out for players. A great 
many men had been impressing Deer- 
ing with the great material he would . 
receive in his first year on Morningside. 
As far as Deering could see, they didn’t 
materialize. Johnson, the star forward, 
failed to report; and many of the 
much-talked-of football men failed to 
appear. However, the Blue and White 
Coach started his work with the best of 
the material at hand. The best of the 
players he has to work with are Captain 
Tynan, Watson, Stutz, who is not cer- 
tain that he will be able to play, Horo- 


witz, Riley, Eder, Lautman, Spring- 
horn, K. W. Schwartz, Krulwich, 
Myers, Joseph, Haden and  Schoon- 
hoven. 


Of Deering's system we are going to 
talk another time. He explained it to 
us in detail, one time, and we think it 
is a good one. Given the material, it 
ought to bring sufficient legs of Tu 
Alexander Trophy to keep it from 
walking off the Heights. But as we go 
to press comes a message from the re- 
gions below University Hall that a slue 
of talented material suddenly seized 
with basketball fever has reported, and 
the team is going great guns. Among 
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these are Jack Thornton, who played 
freshman basketball up at Dartmouth 
and was rated a crack at it; Bob Pull- 
eyn, the mainstay of our last year 
freshman quintet; Bunk Harris, late of 
the Blue and White gridiron, and rated 
an intercollegiate roving guard, and 
Johnson, the star colored forward. 
Competition for the places on the team 
has suddenly become keen and spirited, 
and Deering can settle down to work in 
earnest. And according to his latest 
message, the West Pointers will find 
the Lion in a most receptive mood— 
gastronomically. Look out, Army! 


The Tankmen 


Turning from Joe Deering's hard- 
wood floor, we descend still lower to 
the depths from which emanate sounds 
of splashing and a plaintive moan. The 
splashing is the remnants of a swim- 
ming team trying to prepare themselves 
for one of the hardest schedules that a 
Columbia team has ever had to face, 
and the low, plaintive moan issues from 
the lips of Ed Kennedy as he sits on 
his tower and makes pathetic attempts 
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WALTER EBERHART 


Captain of Swimming 


to develop a four-man relay team out 
of three men, without the use of loga- 
rithims or higher mathematics. Latest 
reports have it that he solved the prob- 
lem by putting in his star diver, Bal- 
back, as the fourth man. O, tempora! 
O, mores; O, poor Ed Kennedy! 

As far as we could make out, the 
only way to get a smile and a calm word 
out of him was to stop talking about 
his swimming team and mention water 
polo. “Fine,” he will tell you; “twenty 
men out, and we could stand more." 
The showing of veterans who return to 
try to bring the championship to the 
Heights once more is most encourag- 
ing. Bishop Kindleberger is back, 
Connie Simmons, Salmon, Dick Rogers, 
and Jack Hyde. Ed Myers, the foot- 
ball man, has thoroughly recovered 
from his shattered shoulder and is aug- 
menting this fast quintet. Yes, indeed, 
chances for water polo look very bright. 
But swimming ! ! ! 

Captain Eberhard is back, and with 
Crystal and Polk and Defronzo forms 
the veteran nucleus. Otherwise the 
men are all new. Rothschild is the 
only man to return of Kennedy's care- 


fully built-up freshman team of last 
year. Word has come that Polk is in- 
eligible. And Defronzo, the diver, is 


out with a twisted shoulder and a bad 
ankle as a reminder of his gridiron 
days. The bright spot on the swimming 
outlook is centered in the presence of 
Balback, who was a diver on the Olym- 
pic team. 

As the most probable choice for his 
relay, Kennedy may use Crystal, Eber- 
hard, Bernard and Balback. Crystal is 
to swim the 50 yards and Eberhard the 
100. The 220 remains a mystery unless 
he can find someone 1n his only substi- 
tutes, Slater, Londes, Rothschild and 
Bernard. Slater is a plunger, so that 
puts him out for that swim. Maher is 
the present choice to do the major 
plunging for the Blue and White; and 
Balback and Defronzo, as soon as his 
condition permits, will dive. 
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The reason for the very poor tank 
showing Coach Kennedy places mainly 
to the action of the Eligibility Commit- 
tee, who have cut down his men in 
swathes. Many of his last year's fresl.- 
man team have fallen this way, as have 
the veterans. 


The Maulers 


To return to the unusually expansive 
grin of Gus Peterson, the Blue and 
White wrestling mentor, there are rea- 
sons. For one, the yuletide approaches; 
and for another, he is going to have a 
high class wrestling team which should 
be fully able to do justice to the sche- 
dule that the Athletic Association has 
mapped out for them. 

In the first place, Gus, whom anyone 
will tell you is the busiest man in Col- 
umbia, will have the assistance of Oscar 
Johnson, the Y. M. C. A. 158-pound 
Amateur Champion, and Lieutenant 
Commander Stecher, brother of Joe 
Stecher, the world’s heavyweight wres- 
tling champion. These men have prom- 
ised to be on hand all they can to give 
the men individual coaching. 

All of last year’s Varsity men have 
returned with the exception of Bar- 
rish. Each class has several men of 
Varsity calibre, and there will be some 
hot competition before the team is 
finally chosen. Citron, ’22, and Linch- 
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To Columbia Athletes, and 


future: 


The captains, magagers and men 
in sports at Columbia have asked me 
to extend through the columns of the 
News, their heartiest and most sin- 
cere wishes for a Merry Yuletide and 
a Happy New Year to those men 
who in former years wore the Blue 
and White on gridiron or diamond, 
track or shell, tank or court, as well 
as to their sons, the younger gen- 
eration whom we hope will some day 
wear the same colors, to equal or 
outshine the feats of their fathers. 


The athletes of the present feel 
that thev are united with those of 
the past by the closest bonds of sym- 
pathy and wish to avail themselves 
of every opportunity to bring into 
closer touch with themselves, those 
men whose example they follow. 


A Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year! 


past 


Sincerely, 
P. W. GALLICO, 
Sporting Editor. 


itz, '23. are the leading 115 lb. men. 
The former 15 a veteran and the latter 
is a new candidate of great promise. 
In the 125 lb. division the race is be- 
tween Mulinos, '21, Hayman, '23, Har- 
ner, 21, and Schwarz, '23. 

The 135 lb. class is unusually strong, 
with Zaretski, '22, last year's stellar per- 
former, being hard pressed by Hart, 
'23, Metropolitan 135 Ib. champion. 
Captain Pauli, '22, will most likely hold 


Columbia Swimming and 


Water Polo 


Friday, December 10. 
LUN. Bc Ot 6e LN. X, 
Friday, December ۰ 
PENNSYLVANIA at New York. 
Saturday, January 8. 
*joHNS Hopkins at New York. 
۱ Friday, January 14. 
YALE at New Haven. 
. _ Saturday, February 5. 
*U. S. MILITARY ACADEMY at West 
Point. 
. . Saturday, February 12. 
U. S. NAVAL ACADEMY at Annapolis. 
Saturday, February ۰ 
YALE at New York. 
Friday, February 25. 
PRINCETON at Princeton. 
Friday, March 4. 
Princeton at New York. ` 
Friday, March 11. 
PENNSYLVANIA at Philadelphia. 
~ _ Wednesday, March 16. 
C. C. N. Y. at Columbia. 
Saturday, March 19. 
*INTERLOLLEGIATES at New York. 


"No water polo, 
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down his position in the 145 Ib. class, 
but Partridge, at: Johnson, '23, and 
Bryan, ’20, are making a strong bid for 
the position. Kirkland, '20, is back 
again in the 158 Ib. class, together with 
Hurlburt, '22, of Springfield Y. M. C. 
A., and Parsonnete, '22, formerly of 
Harvard. Potter, '20, who has re- 
turned to college, will undoubtedly 
strengthen the team as he 1s one of the 
best 175 lb. men in intercollegiate cir- 
cles. Among the heavyweights are 
Anderson, '22, Walder, '23, and Bill 
Miller, '23, of the football team in addi- 
tion to Blaint, '23. 

And finally, there are announced 
some changes in the scoring which will 
make the matches far more interesting 
to the spectators, and which is the final 
reason for the expansive Peterson 
smiles. Gus likes falls. At a recent 
meeting of the Intercollegiate Wres- 
tling Association, it was decided that in 
order to increase the interest of the 
public in wrestling, it would be neces- 
sary to speed up the bouts. In view of 
this a rule was passed changing the 
scoring so that a man will receive five 
points for a fall and three for a deci- 
sion instead of five and four as previ- 
ously. In this manner the men will 
have to work for falls all the time in 
order to win a dual meet. P. WG, 


Higgens Re-elected Captain of Harriers 


With the close of the Cross Country 
season comes the news that Walter 
Higgens, '22. was once more unani- 
mously elected to Captain the Blue and 
White harriers for the season of 1921. 

Higgens, who is as loyal a son of Col- 
umbia as wears the "C," spent a good 
deal of his time last summer working 
out on the roads, and practicing for the 
fall races. As a result, he completed 
one of his best years at cross country 
work and brought a good deal of glory 
to Columbia track. He started his sea- 
son by placing fifth in the Syracuse in- 
vitation meet. In the Williams-Colum- 
bia dual meet he led the pack home and 
set a new intercollegiate as well as 
National A. A. U. record for the six- 
mile jaunt. A week later Higgens left 
behind him the Penn and Dartmouth 
representatives in the triangular meet 
between these institutions and Columbia, 
and in addition broke his record of the 
previous week by 29 seconds. In the 
Intercollegiates, he placed second, fin- 
ishing behind Romig of Penn State. 

If Higgens’ rate of improvement next 
year is anything like it has been this 
season, compared to last year, a good 
many records will fall, and the Inter- 
collegiate title should come to Columbia 
when the Blue and White Captain once 
more takes to hill and dale. 


The Fraternity as Educator— 
A Communication 


November 17, 1920. 
To the Editor: 
In your issue of November 12 you 
have an editorial on "The Fraternity 
as Educator” and in this editorial there 
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Columbia Wrestling 


Friday, December 10. 
Pratt INSTITUTE at Columbia. 

Saturday, January 8. 
PRATT INSTITUTE at Pratt Institute. 

Saturday, January 15. 
PRINCETON at Columbia. 

Saturday, February ۰ 
LEHIGH at Columbia. 


Saturday, February 12. 


CoRNELL at Columbia. 
1 Friday, February 18. 
YALE at New Haven. 
Saturday, February 20. 
PENNSYLVANIA at Philadelphia. 
Saturday, March s. 
BROOKLYN POLYTECHNIC at Brooklyn. 
Saturday, March 12. 
Brown at Providence. 
Friday and Saturday, March | 18-19. 
INTERCOLLEGIATES at Princeton. 


are several interesting suggestions as to 
the part fraternities might take in the 
educational work of colleges and uni- 
versities. 

This matter has been taken up and 
considered at the sessions of the Inter- 
Fraternity Conference and I enclose 
for your information, copy of a circular 
letter that was sent out on Feb. 12, 1919, 
to about 400 colleges and universities. 
You will note that the purpose of this 
letter was to ascertain in what way the 
Fraternities could be of service to these 
institutions. 

At the Conference held in New York 
on November 29, 1919, there were pres- 
ent representatives of eleven institu- 
tions, including the President, five 
Deans and five professors, representing 
the following colleges and universities: 


Bowdoin, Columbia, Cornell, Dart- 
mouth, Illinois, Kentucky, Minnesota, 
Swarthmore, Union, Wesleyan and 
Wisconsin. 


The afternoon session was devoted to 
the discussion of these topics for the 
cooperation of colleges and fraternities, 
whereby some plan might be adopted 
for the recognition of mutual benefits 
that might accrue from such an asso- 
ciation and to the end that the vast “po- 
tentialities of the fraternity system” 
may be made useful to the colleges. In 
this way, closer relations may be estab- 
lished between Colleges and Fraternities 
and a complete understanding and co- 
operation between these two bodies 
would be productive of benefits to the 
educational institutions. 

At the Conference this year repre- 
sentatives of Colleges have been invited 
to attend and to contribute and I be- 
leve that 11 the educators desire the 
support and cooperation of the Fra- 
ternities in. solving. the problems of 
today, that it can be had through the 
Inter-Fraternity Conference. 

As a Columbia man and a fraternity 
man, I have felt that through Dean 
Hawkes, Professor Fox and others that 
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Columbia has been especially happy in 
its treatment of fraternities. 
Very truly yours, 
JAMES DUANE LIVINGSTON. 


(Lack of space prevented our includ- 
ing this letter in the News of December 
3, but the delay does not cause it to be 
the less timely in any way.—Ed.) 


The Alumni of the Graduate 
Schools 


'03Ph.D.— The Alumni News has 
received word that John Randolph 
Neal is Professor of Law at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. He lives at The Oxford, in 
that city. 
701Ph.D.—Charles Downer was 
elected second vice-president of the 
New York Academy of Public Edu- 
cation at its recent meeting. 


'02Ph.D.—William Austin Cannon 
is located at the Desert Laboratory, 
Tucson, Arizona. 


'02Ph.D.— Charles E. Lucke, Pro- 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering at 
Columbia, is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Information and Service of 
the Fuel Section of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. The 
object of the Committee is to collect 
information on the fuel situation and 
publish it for the public. It is in- 
vestigating the energy resources oi 
the country and also the waste o! 
billions of dollars a year in smoke in 
American homes. 


'07A.M., '09Ph.D.—Harry E. Bard, 
Adviser to the Minister of Education, 
Peru, is in the United States survey- 
ing the field for executives in connec- 
tion with the new education law of 
Peru. This law becomes effective on 
March 1 next, and competent special- 
ists are wanted for administrative 
positions. Bard may be reached at 
the Columbia University Club, 4 West 
Forty-third street, New York. 

'07Ph.D.— Joseph Alfred Tuttle Wil- 
liams is Professor of Education at 
Drury College, Springfield, Missouri, 
according to information recently sent 
the News. 


'09A.M.—Wiilliam 
Superintendent of 
Lew, West Virginia. 

"12A.M.—R. R. Ammerell is an in- 
structor in history in the Paterson, 
New Jersey, High School. His ad- 
dress is 41 Llewellyn Avenue, IIaw- 
thorne, New Jersey. 

'134.M.— The News is in receipt of 
the information that Homer Grant 
Brown is a missionary at Chung 
King, Szechwan, West China. 

"15A.M.—Frederick F. Williams is a 
member of the Department of Pedag- 
ogy at Middlebury College, Middle- 
bury, Vermont. Williams has been 
doing post graduate work in educa- 
tion at Harvard. He is a graduate 
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of Amherst College, received the 
degree of Master of Arts from Am- 
herst; and has taken graduate work 
at Dartmouth, Hyannis Normal 
School, and Columbia. Williams will 
give courses in the History and 
Theory of Education, Problems of 
Secondary Education, and Educa- 
tional Psychology. 

'15A.M.—Sih-Zung Yang is Chief 
Engineer with Gaston, Williams, and 
Wigmore, Far Eastern Division, Inc., 
Shanghai, China. He lives at 142-A 
Bubbling Road, Shanghai, China. 

'16Ph.D.—Henry A. E. Chandler, 
Associate Professor of Economics at 
Columbia, has become an economist 
on the staff of the National Bank of 
Commerce. 


December 10, 1920 


'183.M.— Paul F. Heckel sailed for 
India on November 20, to take up his 
duties as a missionary under the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Lutheran Churcff. During the war 
Heckel was Chaplain at Camp Mer- 
ritt and Camp Devens. He was a 
Chaplain in the U. S. Navy stationed 
on the U. S. S. Chicago until the be- 
ginning of November of this year. 


'20Ph.D.—Leslie Spier of the Uni- 
versity of Washington faculty, spoke 
at a recent open forum meeting of 
the University Club, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, His subject was “The 
Growth of Civilization.” Spier has 
led many anthropological expeditions 
for the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York. 


Alumni 


"54, '59P.&S.—Robert Fulton Weir 
may now be reached at Hague, New 
York. 


'65L—Charles A. Post is no longer 
at Sixteen Exchange Place, New 
York. All mail should be addressed 
to him at 777 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

71, 73L—Brander Matthews, Pro- 
fessor of English at Columbia, was 
elected Chancellor of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters and 
also a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors at a meeting held in the first part 
of December. 


’72L—Richard McCloud and Mrs. 
McCloud celebrated their golden wed- 
ding at St. Columbia's, Durango, Col- 
orado, on November 10. McCloud is 
Judge of the County Court of La 
Plata County, Durango, Colorado. 


'76L—1saac N. Mills was reelected 
to the office of Justice of the New 
York Supreme Court in the Ninth 
Judicial District at the recent general 
election. Mills was nominated by the 
Republican, Democratic, and Prohibi- 
tion parties. His address is Lucas 
Building, Mount Vernon, New York. 


'80—James P. Conover, who for- 
merly lived at East Greenwich, Rhode 


Island, .is now at Gladstone, New 
Jersey. 
’83—Halstead H. Frost, Jr, may 


now be reached at Forty-four Wall 
Street, New York City, instead of 
Fifty-two Broadway. 

'83—]. Parke Channing was chosen 
Vice-President of the Federated 
American Engineering Societies at 
the session of the l'ederation's Coun- 
cil held in Washington, D. C. on 
November 17. Herbert Hoover is 
President of the Council. 


'8a3Mines—At a dinner given on 
November 10 by the Mining and Me- 
tallurgical Society of America, in the 
Hotel Commodore, Arthur L. Walker 
made the opening and principal ad- 
dress of the evening. The occasion 


Notes 


of the event was the presentation of 
the Annual Gold Medal to E. A. Cap- 
pelen Smith. 


’84— Christopher R. Carter may 
now be reached at 178 East Rock- 
away, Long Island. He formerly 
lived in Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

84Mines—James F. Kemp, Profes- 
sor of Geology at Columbia, recently 
wrote an article which appeared in 
the Manchester Guardian, American 
Resources Number, October 5, 1920. 
The article deals with the mineral 


wealth of the United States and 
touches on the labor prospects. 
’84Mines—Charles Ernest Pellew, 


at one time Assistant Professor of 
Chemistry at Columbia, now President 
of the New York Society of Crafts- 
men, gave a talk on batik work at 
the Morristown Library, Morristown, 
New Jersey, on October 30. Pellew’s 
book “Dyes and Dyeing” has marked 
him as an authority on his subject. 
Pellew lives at 111 East Seventy- 
eighth Street, New York. 


'86, '88L—]John Vernon Bouvier, Jr., 
recently made an address at the Hotel 
Biltmore when the Marshall Stillman 
Movement was host to a mixed com- 
pany of men from the East Side and 
from some of the city’s best clubs. 
Asserting that recreation must be 
provided for those who would other- 
wise become enmeshed in evil, he ad- 
vocated boxing as calling for courage, 
skill, alertness and physical well be- 
ing. Bouvier is living at 247 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


'87Mines—George F. D. Trask may 
now be reached at the Hotel Le Mar- 
quis, Twelve East Thirty-first Street, 
New York. Ile left the service of the 
U. S. Army in June. 

’°89Mines—Karl Eilers is living at 
Thirty-one East Seventy-second 
Street, New York. 


91-0 Farrand, the execu- 
tive leader of the American Red 
Cross, spoke on European conditions 
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and Red Cross work abroad, at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel in Boston, on 
October 25. During the war Farrand 
served as director of the tuberculosis 
work in France of the International 
Health Board. He was executive 
Secretary of the National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis for nine years. He is a 
member of the leading scientific so- 
cieties interested in preventive medi- 
cine and is an active worker in the 
American Public Health Association. 

91-—Franklin M. Warner is now 
located at Fifty-two Broadway, New 
York, under the firm name of Warner 
and Company. 

’91Mines—Francis Blossom, mem- 
ber of the tirm of Sanderson and 
Porter, has been appointed to mem- 
bership on the new National Commit- 
tee for Government Economy, which 
is investigating departmental proce- 
dure of the United States Govern- 
ment in the hope of introducing 
economical methods into our govern- 
mental administration. 


’95Mines—lIouis D. Huntoon left 
for the Southwest the middle of No- 
vember and expects to return to New 
York about January ۰ 


’96— Rogers H. Bacon was elected 
Secretary of St. Luke’s Hospital, New 
York City, at the last meeting of the 
Board of Managers of that institu- 
tion. Bacon has been a member. of 
the Executive Committee of the Board 
of Managers of St. Luke's for several 
years. He is a member of the firm of 
Worcester, Williams, and Saxe of 
Thirty Broad Street, New York, and 
his home is at Thirty-three West 
Fifty-first Street, New York City. 

'96—]. D. Alden has moved from 
Overing Street, Westchester, to 1360 
Herschell Street, Westchester Post- 
oftice, New York City. 

'98— Frederick P. Keppel; former 
Dean of Columbia College, may now 
be reached at Thirty-three Rue Jean 
Goujon, Paris, France. 

'99S— William Bertram Imlach is 
now at 495 West End Avenue, New 


York. He is no longer at One Mont- 
gomery Street, Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 


'99—l'rank S. Hackett, Headmaster 
of the Riverdale Country School, has 
published a series of four articles on 
“Private Schools,” in the New York 
Tribune. 

'00—On December 3 John Erskine 


gave the annual address before the 
North Carolina Literary and Histori- 


cal Association at Raleigh, North 
Carolina. fle will also deliver the 
Phi Beta Kappa poem at Harvard 


next June, 


'0085—(Gerardo Immediato is As- 
sistant Professor of Mechanical En- 
gineering at Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute, New York, this year. Im- 
mediato recently superintended the 
construction of a 48,000 horsepower 
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power house in Mexico, and he was 
for a time Town Engineer at Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. He has also ex- 
pended some time since leaving Col- 
umbia in railroad construction and 
did some design work on the Muni- 
cipal Railway, Queens Plaza Station. 
He is living at "Sir Henry," Flatbush, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

'00, '03Ph.D.—J]ohn Erskine, of the 
English Department at Columbia, ad- 
dressed the teachers of English at the 
Saturday (October 30) meeting of the 
Third Annual State High School Con- 
ference of New Jersey, held at Rut- 
gers. Professor Erskine’s subject was 
“The American Opportunity in Eng- 
lish Teaching.” Herbert E. Hawkes, 
Dean ‘of Columbia College was an- 
other prominent speaker at the con- 
ference. 


'01—Oscar Israel Woodley is now 
President of Marshall College State 
Normal School, Huntington, West 
Virginia, according to a card recently 
received at the News office. 

'02—]ames Harper has bought a 
house at 66 Harmon Avenue, Pelham, 
New York, where he will make his 
permanent home, with Mrs. Harper 
and their son, who was born on July 
4, 1919. Mrs. Harper was Miss Helen 
Leale, a sister of Loyal Leale, '00. 
Harper formerly lived at 315 West 
79th Street, New York. 


'O3L—' The letterhead of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon Alumni Association 
discloses the fact that Homer D. An- 
gell is President of that Association. 
At the present time Angell is living at 
794 Upper Drive, Portland, Oregon. 


'O3P.&S.—Otto V. Huffman an- 
nounces that he has removed his of- 
fice to Twenty-five East Sixty-fourth 
Street, New York City. 

'04, ’061.—Clinton H. Blake, Jr., 
Knowlton Durham, '01, '05L, and 
Louis J. deMilhau will continue the 
practice of law under the firm name 
of Blake, Durham and deMilhau, at 
their present offices, at Two Rector 
Street, New York. Frank Verner 
Johnson will be associated as counsel 
with the firm. The concern was 
originally Blake, McAneny, Durham 
and deMilhau, but Mr. Leonard G. 
McAneny has recently retired. 

’04S— Leonard J. Lewinson has for 
some time been an active member of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society, 
giving papers on matters in regard 
to mncandescent lamp testing and 
illumination. Ile has served for the 
past two years as a member of the 
Board of Managers and Chairnian of 
the Papers Committee. New York 
Section. Lewinson is an Engineer of 
lamp Tests at the Electrical Testing 
Laboratories. His address is Twenty- 


seven Last Ninety-lítlt Street, New 
York. 
'04, '06I.—James L. Robinson has 


informéd the News that he is the 
father of John Stagg Robinson, born 
on September 27, 1920, at Brooklyn, 


December 10, 1920 : 


New York. Robinson lives at 1736 
Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


04, '06L.— The engagement has been 
announced of Harold B. Elgar to 
Miss Mathilda M. Keumpffe. Elgar 
is a member of the firm of Hardin and 
Hess, Fifty Pine Street, New York. 

’04— Henry S. Bragdon, formerly of 
115 Worth Street, New York, is now 
located at 487 Broadway, New York. 

'05—Duncan H. Browne made an 
address as the exercises held on No- 
vember 1 in Central Park, in honor 
otf the men of Company D, 307th In- 
fantry, who lost their lives in the war. 
Browne was Chaplain of the 305th 
Infantry during the war. He lives at 
Christ Church Rectory, Seventy-six 
Franklin Avenue, New Brighton, 
Staten Island, New York. 


'05, 09Ph. D.—Harold Worthington 
Webb and Vivienne Jean Mackenzie 
were married on Wednesdav, October 
20, in New York City. They have 
located, after December 1, at 880 
West 18lst Street, New York City. 


'06— Kenneth Webb has notified the 
News that he may now be addressed 
at 440 Riverside Drive, New York. 
He was formerly located at 255 West 
108th Street, New York. 


'06—]ohn Collier may be reached at 

525 Market Street, San Francisco, 
California. 
..'06, '091.—1. Maurice Wormser be- 
came Editor of the New York Law 
/ournal on November 1, 1920, Worm- 
ser has been on the faculty of Ford- 
ham University Law School for the 
past eight years and has from time to 
time been in charge ofí the editorial 
department of the New York Lai 
Journal: He is living at Seventy- 
six West  Eighty-sixth Street, New 
York, and has his law offices at 120 
Broadway. Wormser formerly resid- 
ed at 281 Edgecomb Avenue, New 
York. 

'07—Harold E. Vehslage, formerly 

of 171 West Seventy-first Street, New 
York City, is now living at Twenty- 
nine Cambridge Avenue, White 
Plains, New York. 
.707—H. T. Aplington, Major in the 
Cavalry, has again changed his ad- 
dress and may now be reached at 
The Cavalry School, Fort Riley, Kan- 
Aplington has been stationed at 
Fort Ethan Allen. 


'07P.xXS.—Ralph G. Stillman in- 
forms the News that his business ad- 
dress is at Eight West Sixteenth 
"trect, New York. His residence is 
at Seventy-tive Esterbrook Avenue, 
Rahway, New Jersey. 

07—Seth Low Pierrepont was 
elected on November 2, on the Re- 
publican ticket to represent Ridge- 
field, Connecticut, in the Connecticut 
llouse of Representatives. He is also 
a member of the Council of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League. 

'08— Vincent C. Bonnlander i 


"ds, 


1s no 
longer at Rocky Mount, North Caro- 
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lina, but may be reached at Far Hills, 
R. F. D., New Jersey. 

'00—A daughter, Rose West, was 
born on October 16, 1920, to Charles 
R. and Mrs. Carroll. Carrols sd- 
dress is Nyack, New York. 

'09— Fred S. Mead, JF. is with the 
General Rubber Company, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York, a subsidiary com- 
pany of the United States Rubber 
Company, purchasing the crude rub- 
ber for that organization. Mead asks 
the News to note that he is now at 
328 Pennington Avenue, Passaic, New 
Jersey, instead of 243 of the same 
avenue and place. 

’09S—John Albert Hoag may be 
reached at the United States Military 
Academy, West Point, New York. 

'O9S— Vincent O'Mahoney is living 
at 282 East 134th Street, New York. 
His business address is in care of 
Thompson-Starrett Company, 51 Wall 
Street, New York. 

'O9L—C. Harold Floyd asks the 
News to send all communications to 
him at Denton Building, Mineola, 
New York, instead of 41 West Elev- 
enth Street, New York City, where 
he formerly lived. 


'09—James C. Mackenzie, Jr., Arch- 
itect, has removed his‘office to Four 
East Thirty-ninth Street, New York. 
He was formerly located at Fifteen 
East Fortieth Street. 


709—On November 15 a daughter, 
Frances Joyce, was born to William 
A. Kimbel and Mrs. Kimbel in New 
York City. Kimbel is Vice-President 
of the class of 1909. He lives at 
Thirty West Seventieth Street, New 
York. 

'09I.— Franklin P. Schaffer has mov- 
ed from Plainfield, New Jersey, to 129 
Clove Road, New Rochelle, New 
York. 

"09, "11I.— Lloyd G. Kistler reports 
his address as care of Credit Lyon- 
nais, Paris, France. He was formerly 
at 2079 Cropsey Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


'10— Frank H. Saunders of 90 Clin- 
ton Avenue, Albany, New York, has 
resigned as Assistant Plant Engineer 
at the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and is 
now Plant Engineer with the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company, at Schen- 
ectady, New York. 

۰105-101086۲ L. Strobel notifies us 
that he has moved from 625 Spruce 
Street, Helena, Montana, to 616 Har- 
rison Avenue, of that place. 

'10S5—De Witt V. Weed, Jr., is the 
Eastern Editor of the Electrical Re- 
view and Engincering World, publi- 
cations of the International Trade 
Press, Chicago. Weed would like to 
have news items or articles of inter- 
est to the trades from Columbia 
Alumni engineers. His business ad- 
dress is 15 Park Row, New York City, 
but his home is at 611 Arlington 
Avenue, Westfield, New Jersey. 
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105, '15A.M.— Daniel Moore Fisk 
is Eugene Merrill Professor of His- 
tory at Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, 
Michigan. He has held this chair for 
four years. 

'au1S.—Albert E. Hall has notified 
the News that he wishes all commu- 
nications sent to him at 286 West 
Boylston Street, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, instead of 196 Springteld 
Street, Chicopee,. Massachusetts. 


115-1 6 wedding of John Meston 
Lovejoy of New-York and Miss Les- 
lie Mackintosh, of Sutton Manor, New 
Rochelle, New York, took place on 
Wednesday, November 10, 1920, at 4 
o'clock. Lovejoy may be reached at 
241 Kennedy Building, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 


""1S—Frederick W. Ockert is now 
located at his former and permanent 
address, 254 West 104th Street, New 
York. For a time he was at Ches- 
wick, Pennsylvania, doing construc- 
tion work but has returned to the 
New York offices of his company. 


'1S—At the recent election in 
Colorado, Clark G. Mitchell was 
chosen regent of the State University 
on the Republican ticket. He was 
also active during the Educational 
Amendment Campaign, being Presi- 
dent of the Educational Amendment 
Campaign Club. Mitchell may be 
reached in care of the Bankers Trust 
Company, Denver, Colorado, of which 
he is Vice-President. 


11, 14A. M.— Nelson B. Gildersleeve 
proudly tells the News that he became 
the father of a son, Nelson B., Jr., on 
May 15 last. Gildersleeve has been 
ordained to the Ministry of the Epis- 
copal Church. 
Priest-in-charge of St. Simon’s Mis- 
sion, Brooklyn, New York, but is 
now Master of English at the Irving 
School, Tarrytown, New York. 


II, "13L.—Richard Charles Kluge- 
scheid and Miss Helen Ballard were 
married on September 29, 1920. 
James S. Hedges, ’11, was best man. 
Klugescheid served as a Judge Advo- 
cate at Camp Logan, Texas, and the 
bride was active in canteen and Red 
Cross work during the war. The 
couple will live at 160 Claremont Ave- 
nue, New York. 

'12—Stanley F. Weiner was married 
on July 29 of this year to Miss Viola 
A. Goldsmith. Weiner is associated 
with Weiner Brothers, Inc., convert- 
ers of cotton goods, located at 836 
Broadway, New York. Weiner lives 
at 36 Woodmere Boulevard, Wood- 
mere, Long Island. 

'12L— The wedding of William Kent 
Dupre, Jr., of Portsmouth, Ohio, and 
Miss Cleo Robertson of New York, 
took place on September 25, at St. 
Thomas’s Church, New York City. 
Dupre graduated from Ohio State 
University before coming to Colum- 
bia. During the war he served as a 
Captain in the A. E. F. He is located 
at 20 Nassau Street, New York City. 


He was for a time 


December 10, 1920 


'12.— The engagement of Henry 
Gerstle and Miss Eleanor E. Dolgoff, 
formerly of Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
has been announced. Gerstle is well 
known in musical circles. He 15 lo- 
cated at 2109 Broadway, New York 
City. 

'12.— George S. Kearney is at Deer 
Lodge, Montana, where he handles 
regular mining engineering business. 
Kearney is doing some hydrographic 
work in connection with the U. S. 
Geological Survey, Branch of Water 
Resources, and is also City Engineer 


and Inspector of Buildings for the 
City of Deer Lodge. 
"12—A_ son, William Egan Colby, 


was born to Elbridge Colby and Mrs. 
Colby recently. Colby may now be 
reached care of the Adjutant General 
of the Army, Washington, D. C. 

'125— The wedding of Ralph Arthur 
Parker and Miss Helen Beaumont 
Tebbetts of Lynn, Massachusetts, 
took place on October 25, 1920. Dur- 
ing the war Parker was a captain in 
the Coast Artillery Corps. He may 
be reached in care of the Truscon 
Steel Company. 


'125—Jay Lee Smith has been laid 
up since June last in the course or 
which he has undergone two opera- 
tions, spent two months in a hospital 
and has been permanently disabled in 
one arm, At the present time Smith 
may be addressed at Glenacres Ranch, 
Calpella, Mendocino County, Califor- 
nia. 

'1285— M. A. Cocco lives at Loys- 
ville, Perry County, Pennsylvania, but 
his business is in Santiago, Domini- 
can Republic. W. I. 


"0285— Theodore Maynze was mar- 
ried to Miss Lora Alice Willets of 
New York, on February 11, 1920. 
Maynze received his discharge from 
the Air Service as a First Lieutenant 
Reserve Military Aviator, in January 
1919, and 1s now Efficiency Engineer 
of the Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Companv, Cleveland, Ohio. 

12, 15S5— Eugene H. Paddock should 
now be addressed at Post Office Box 
769, Lee, Massachusetts, instead of 
149 West Seventy-second Street, New 
York City. 

*12.—Clifford L. Tichenor is no 
longer practicing law but has en- 
tered the ministry. He lives at 637 
South Seventh Avenue, Mount Ver- 
non, New York. 

'12.— Albert D. Trenor is associated 
with the John Hays Hammond Com- 
pany of Gloucester, Massachusetts. 
He may be addressed at 146 Central 
Park West, New York City. 

’121.—Walter S. Hertzog is at the 
head of the History Department of 
the Hollywood High School, Los 
Angeles, California. Hertzog lives at 
618 North Maryland Avenue, Glen- 
dale, California. 


"12, ۰14] Rufus J. Trimble has leit 
Houston, Texas, and may be reached 
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in care of the Legal Department, The 
Texas Company, 17 Battery Place, 
New York. 


"403S— Thomas F. Githens is As- 
sistant to the General Superintendent 
of the Cleveland Twist Drill Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. Githens is liv- 
ing at 894 Paxton Road, Cleveland. 

13P.&S.—The wedding of Harry 
Plotz and Miss Alice Sachs took place 
on November 24 at the home of the 
bride's parents. Plotz is a member of 
the staff of Mount Sinai Hospital. In 
August he returned from Poland, 
where he had been making a survey 
of conditions for the Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee. He is credited with 
the discovery of the typhus germ. In 
1915, in Bulgaria, he was captured by 
the Germans under General Macken- 
sen, and his services were used in 
studying cases of typhus among the 
German troops. Plotz joined the 
Medical Corps with the rank of Lieut- 


enant-Colonel, when the United 
States entered the war. He is-living 
at 616 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, 


New York. 

'"13S—Abraham Paul Meyer has noti- 
fied the News that he wishes alumni 
notices and communications sent to 
him in care of the Buckingham Hotel, 
St. Louis, Missouri, instead of to his 
business address, 816 North Third 
Street, St. Louis. 

133L.— The wedding of Edward S. 
Greenbaum | and Miss Dorothea 
Schwarcz took place on October 21, 
1920. Greenbaum, who is the son of 
Supreme Court Justice Samuel Green- 
baum, '75L., is a lawyer. During the 
war, while a private at Camp Upton, 
he obtained his commission as Cap- 
tain and later was made Major in the 
Judge Advocate Generals Depart- 
ment. He is living at Two East 
Ninety-fourth Street, New York City. 

13L—Walter F. David is head of 
the David Rubber Company, Swee- 
ney Building, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 

'—138— Adolph Roemerman is Resi- 
dent Engineer for the Foundation 
Company, on railroad and hydro-elec- 
tric location and construction work. 
His work is in the Andes Mountains, 
near Lima, Peru, and his mailing ad- 
dress is Rifa 332, care of Foundation 
Company, Lima, Peru, South America. 

"13, "16L—Carlyle R. Barnett, for- 
merly of 280 East 201 Street, New 
York City, is now living at Tenatly, 
New Jersey. 

"13, ۰16], George Danforth Caldwell 
is now associated with Humphrey, 
Crawford, and Middleton, Inter- 
Southern Building, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. Ile was formerly with Trabue, 
Doolan, Helm and Helm. 


'14—Solwin W. Smith and Miss 
Florenne Elkin of Philadelphia have 
announced their engagement. Smith 
may be reached at the Smith-Eise- 
mann Corporation of America, 217 
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Broadway, New York. He is Vice- 
President and Treasurer of this com- 
pany who export and import struc- 
tural steel and machinery. 


’14S— Francis Cutler Cobb should 
be addressed in care of the Public 
Service Electric Company, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. 

’14S— Rene Pierre Piperoux is now 
Purchasing Engineer for the Honolulu 
Iron Works Company in the Wool- 
worth Building, New York. He lives 
at 111 Sanford Place, Jersey City 
Heights, New Jersey. ۹ 

'14.— George G. Rogers recently 
hnished his work at Baylor Univer- 
sity, Waco, Texas, and received his 
A.B. Rogers is located at One Wal- 
lace Street, Newark, New Jersey. 

'14.—lrvin D. Foos is with the Fed- 
eral Trade Information Service and 
the Republican Publicity Association, 
doing journalistic work. Foos lives 
at the IIotel Leon, 1222 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

'14lTon.—J]ohn H. Finley, State 
Commissioner of Education, has re- 
signed from that post to take an edi- 
torial position on the New York 
Times on January 1. Finley stated in 
the announcement of his resignation, 
his reluctance to leave the position 
and work he was doing, but he feels 
that he can do more to help educa- 
tional work and also the other great 
problems of the day, through. his new 
position on the press. He was Pres- 
ident of Knox College from 1892 to 
1899, He was also on the Princeton 
faculty at one time as well as Presi- 
dent of the College oí the City of 
New York, He has been the recipient 
of many honorary degrees from 
American schools and colleges. 


’14— Louis Jabine has moved from 
Spokane, Washington, to 1051 Taylor 
Street, San Francisco, California. 

"14S—R. W. Bissell is Chief En- 
gineer of the Vegetable Oil Products 
Company whose executive offices are 
at 2525 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Bissell, however, is at 
the plant and refinery at Los Angeles, 
California. His California residence 
is at Seventeen Fourth Place, East 
Ocean Avenue, Long Beach, Califor- 
nia. 

'15—]James Colletti has notified the 
News that he is located at 1033 Kirk- 
wood Boulevard, Davenport, Iowa. 
His old address was Winnetka, Illi- 
nois. 

15S—Francis deSales Welsh is liv- 
ing at 207 North Ninth Street, Ind- 
iana, Pennsylvania, and his business 
address is Clearñeld Bituminous Coal 
Corporation, Indiana. Welsh is a 
division engineer. 

. 15—Alíred James Derbyshire was 
ordained to the Diaconate in the 
Episcopal Church at Trinity Church, 
Abbeville, South Carolina, on Novem- 
ber 21, 1920, by the Rt. Reverend Wil- 
liam A. Guerry, D. C., the Bishop of 
South Carolina. Derbyshire wishes 
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communications sent to him at Box 
364, Abbeville, South Carolina. 

'c15.—]. Earle Brown was married 
on October r5 to Miss Anna Laura 
Reilly of San Antonio, Texas. The 
ceremony was performed at 5t. Marks 
Episcopal Church of San Antonio by 
the Rev. Phillip Kemp, م15"‎ the Rec- 
tor. Mr. and Mrs. Brown sailed from 
New York on October 27 for Mara- 
caibo, Venezuela, where Brown will 
take up his duties as Chief Geologist 
for the Perija Exploration Company, 
in whose care he can be addressed. 
After graduating from Columbia, 
Brown spent a year at Williams Col- 
lege as Instructor in Geology. Dur- 
ing the war he served as a Lieutenant 
in the Air Service and after his re- 
turn opened an office in San Antonio 
as Consulting Geologist. He closed 
his office recently in order to go to 
South America. 

15S.—Douglas M. Collingwood is 
a mining engineer connected with the 
bank of Nova Scotia, Toronto, On- 
tario. Collingwood served in the 
Canadian army for more than four 
years, being in active service from 
March, 1916, until the end of the war. 
He was a major at the time of his 
discharge. Collingwood lives at 
Twenty-eight Church Street, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 

'15S.—On April 10, 1920, Martin B. 
Cohn, Jr. legally changed his name 
to Martin B. Colwin. Colwin's ad- 
dress is in care of Hardman, Peck 
and Company, 542 West Fifty-second 
Street, New York City. 

'155.—Williaam T. O'Reilly may be 
located at Seventeen East Forty- 
ninth Street, New York. 

"l8L—According to a card received 
at the Alumni Office, Frederic J. Den- 
nis may be reached in care of Wright 
and Company, Real Estate, Pasadena, 
California. 


'15F.A.—Giles Pollard Greene was 
the subject of the most favorable 
comment 1n a recent issue of the trade 
paper, Granite Marble and Bronze. 
Greene was one of the successful com- 
petitors in the Memorial Crafts In- 
stitute War Memorial Competition, 
and it 15 announced that he will con- 
tribute some designs to the above 
mentioned journal. He is connected 
with a New York firm, and his home 
is at 2426 Grand Avenue, New York. 

15, 18A. M.— Philip K. Kemp noti- 
fes the News that he should be ad- 
dressed at St. Mark's Church, Travis 
Park, San Antonio, Texas. 


"16-101110۲1 Davis Franklin and 
Mrs. Dorothy Bard Willis will be 
married in New York City on Mon- 
day, December 27. Franklin expects 
to sail from France on December 15, 
and after the wedding trip will re- 
turn to France on January 8. Frank- 
lin has been treasurer of the Paris 
Branch of The American Trading 
Company, 64 Rue Chausée d'Antin, 
Paris, France, for the past vear. 
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During the war he served as a cap- 
tain in the .\ir Service. 
'16—Roy Clark Hanaway, formerly 


of Hempstead, Long Island, New 
York, is now located at Fourteen 
Hollywood Avenue, East Orange, 


New Jersey. 

'16].C.— Edmond E. Hartnett is lo- 
cated at the State College of South 
Dakota this year. He has charge of 
the work in manual arts, having had a 
number of years’ experience along 
that line of work. He has been re- 
cently doing work for the Federal Vo- 
cational Board. 

'165—W. A. RuKeyser may now be 
reached at Jacobs Building, 282 St. 
Catherine Street, West Montreal, P. 
Que, Canada. 

'16S8.—A. S. Rockman is living at 
307 North Fourth Street, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. His business address 
is the Engineering Department, Atlas 
Cement Company, Northampton, 
Pennsylvania. 


'16—On September 29, 1920, J. L. 
Sengstack and Miss Nellie C. Smith 
were married. Miss Smith is a trained 
nurse of Warwick, New York, and a 
zraduate of Flower Hospital, New 
York. Sengstack was assistant phy- 
sician to Dr. James F. Ackerman, As- 
bury Park, New Jersey, from June 1 
to September 15, 1920. He has now 
opened an othce and is practicing 
medicine at Eighty-eight Prospect 
Place, Brooklyn, New York, which is 
his permanent residence. 


"16, ’18P.&S—George G. Cochran, 
Jr., son of Major George G. Cachran, 
"84P.&S., was married to Miss Doro- 
thy C. Snyder of Brooklyn, on No- 
vember 18, 1920. Cochran was a first 
lieutenant in the Medical Corps dur- 
ing the war. Mr. and Mrs. Cochran 
are now living at 450 Clinton Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


"16, '18P.&S.—Henry S. Rubin has 
moved to Morristown, New Jersey, 
where he will take up the practice of 
medicine at his home on Speedwell 
Avenue, near Early Street. Rubin 
was a lieutenant in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve Force during the war. After 
leaving the Navy he was House Sur- 
geon of the Italian Hospital and then 
had a private practice in New York 
City. For the last two months, how- 
ever, he has travelled to and from 
Porto Rico as Ship Surgeon. 


'17.—Harold Eckley and Mr. Wal- 
ter P. Boos have recently become 
associated in business at 145 Nassau 
Street, New York, under the name of 
The Eckley Boos Company. Eckley 
lives at 82 Chauncey Avenue, New 
Rochelle, New York. 


'17L.—Watson Washburn, former- 
ly [Editor-in-Chief of the Columbia 
Law Review is a member of the 
American Tennis Team which will 
compete in the Davis Cup matches. 
Washburn left on November 2, 1920. 
for Australia, via Vancouver and 
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Honolulu. During the war he served 
as a captain overseas, first in the 
3osth Field Artillery and later on the 
staff of the Fourth Army Corps. 
Washburn was made a member of the 
law firm of Glover and Washburn a 
short time ago. His business ad- 
dress is Seventy, Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

'17—I. N. Singer is with his father, 
in an executive capacity for the firm 
of M. Singer, Optometrists and Opti- 
cians, at 206 Broadway, New York 
City. 

'"17— Rene Wormser has sent the 
News the following question: "Isn't 
it funny that George V. Cooper, '17, 
an all American water polo player, is 
now in the bathrobe business?" Hav- 
ing been more or less of a water polo 
enthusiast ourselves, we are inclined 
to agree. 

'—17—C. E. Lovejoy has resigned 
from the New York Times to re-enter 
the army and is a First Lieutenant, 
16th Infantry, lst Division, at Camp 
Dix, New Jersey. 

17S—John Fowler has recently 
been made head of the engineering 
staff which operates and manages the 
Dunlap Plant in Buffalo. He is lo- 
cated at 35 Woodward Avenue, Buf- 
falo, New York. $ 


"17, "1gP.&S.— All communications 
for Julius Lemelson should be sent 
to the Staten Island Hospital, Castle- 
ton Avenue, Tompkinsville, Staten 
Island, New York, where he is on 
duty. His address was formerly 666 
Bay Street, Stapleton, New York. 


"17—The wedding of Harry H. 
Schwartz and Miss Betty H. Sadow- 
sky of New York and Irvington-on- 
Hudson, took place on December 8 
at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel in New 
York City. Schwartz is an officer of 
the corporation of Schwartz and 
Jaffe, Inc., and is a member of the 
National Republican Club. MTS. 
Schwartz is a graduate of Smith Col- 
lege and was engaged in social ser- 
vice work before her marriage. 
Schwartz may be addressed at 375 
West End Avenue, New York. 


'175—]John Fowler gives the News, 
Thirty-five Woodward Avenue, Buf- 
falo, New York, as his latest mailing 
address. 


"17S—Emil Spurny and Miss Ro- 
sina White were married on Novem- 
ber 26 in New York. Miss White met 
Spurny while she was in the reserve 
corps of nurses of the American Red 
Cross of the A. E. F. overseas. 
Spurny is a mining engineer with a 
Boston corporation and will make his 
home there aíter the extended honey- 
moon is over. 


'18—Howard W. Courtney has 
moved from 73 Perry Street, New 
York, to 535 Pleasant Place, West- 


held, New Jersey. 


'181.—Roger M. Gildersleeve has 
notified the News that his residence 
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is now 291 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, and his business address 
is 61 Broadway, New York. Gilder- 
sleeve formerly lived at 69 Academy 
Street, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


'18.—Lawrence H. Nichols, who is 
connected with the Walworth Inter- 
national Company, may be reached 
for the next few weeks at 625 West 
113th Street, New York. 

'18—]ules Menken is now living in 
Denmark and should be addressed in 
care of Sv. Magnussen, St. Kannike- 
straede 102, Copenhagen K, Denmark. 
Menken was formerly at 514 West 
114th Street, New York City. 


'18—]ames Gutmann, formerly of 
Two West Eighty-ninth Street, may 
now be reached at 252 West Eighty- 
hfth Street, New York City. 


'18—Robert R. O'Loughlin informs 
the News that he may now be ad- 
dressed at 270 Convent Avenue, New 
York. He formerly lived at 702 St. 
Nicholas Avenue, New York. 

'18—Perry Ivins has returned from 
Havana, Cuba, and is living at 415 
Riverside Drive, New York. 


'18—C. Porter Kuykendall advises 


the News that his address now is 
Prinzengracht 1173 (Vice Consul), 
Amsterdam, Netherlands. Kuyken- 


dall tormerly lived at 625 West 113th 
Street, New York. 


'18L—The News has just learned 
that Thomas Herbert Elliott, Ir. 
whese address has been unknown to 
us for some time, may now be reached 
at Lafayette, Kentucky. 


'19— Arthur R. Crawford is now liv- 
ing at 165 Bruce Avenue, Yonkers, 
“Sew York. He formerly lived at 
New Rochelle, New York. 


'19—]ames L. McFadden and Miss 
Dorothy Mausolff of Scarsdale, New 
York, have recently announced their 
engagement. McFadden is with the 
Munson Steamship Company, and he 
is living at 231 Wardwell Avenue, 
West New Brighton, New York. 


'19— Edgar K. Simon has moved to 
165 West EKEighty-third Street, New 
York City, and should no longer be 
addressed at 148 East 51 
Street. 

19—Paul Standard may now be 
reached in care of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, | Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. He formerly lived at El- 
lenville, New York. 


19—Kwong Lim Kwong will be 
married next June to Lillian Cheng 
Fong of Boston. Kwong is doing 
graduate work at Harvard this year 
and is on the Chinese student soccer 
team which has made such a splen- 
did showing throughout New Eng- 
land. He was overseas with the Y. 
M. C. A. during the war and worked 
among the coolies who were doing 
laborers’ work for the allies. At pre- 
sent he is helping to develop ۵ 
Chinese Y. M. C. A. Kwong belongs 
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IGHT comes but light remains, 
for electricity knows no darkness. 
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For electric light is no longer a lux- 
ury. In the forty years of its develop- 
ment it has become a necessity. It 
has made our streets safer and more 
attractive, blazed a trail for convey- 
ances on land, sea, and in the air, 
aided surgery and medicine in correct 
diagnosis and brought comfort and 
cheer to farm, factory, and home. 


The greatest contribution to better 
light has been the creation of the 
MAZDA Lamp. G-E research and 
engineering fostered thisachievement. 
In addition the General Electric 
Company has designed and built all 
the apparatus essential in the science | 
of illumination —for harnessing Na- | ) 
ture’s forces to generate current, for 
safely transmitting this current, and 

for applying it where perpetual light 

is desired. 
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to the Flip Flap Fraternity, the great 
Chinese fraternity. V. K. Wellington 
Koo, '09, is a charter member of the 
fraternity. 


'19— Frederick M. Bellows is in 
Madrid where he is Treasurer of the 
American Trading Company of Spain, 
which is the Spanish branch oí the 
American Trading Company.  Bel- 
lows notifies the News that, though 
the main offices are being moved to 
Barcelona, mail will reach him in 
care of the American Trading Com- 
pany, Belen 3, 10 Madrid, Spain. His 
home address in the United States is 
Mamaroneck, New York. 


'20—H. F. Helwig, Jr., is now in 
Brooklyn, and all mail should be sent 
to 711 East Eighteenth Street of that 
city. He was until recently at 633 
West 115th Street, New York. 


'"208—Sidney Lehman, who is at 
present working for the Celluloid 
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Company, Newark, New Jersey, lives 
at Thirty-one Walnut Street, Apart- 
ment 11, Newark, New Jerscy. 

'200P.&S.—Carlos G. Armstrong is 
now located at 601 West 110th Street, 
New York City. 


Necrology 


'69L—Francis Lynde Stetson, on 
December 5, at his home, Four East 
Seventy-fourth Street, New York. 
Age 74 years. Stetson was a prom- 
inent corporation attorney and at the 
time of his death was senior member 
of the law firm of Stetson, Jennings 
and Russell. He was formerly part- 
ner of the late President Grover 
Cleveland and was also an intimate 
friend and personal counsel of the 
late J. P. Morgan. Stetson was direc- 
tor of the New York Botanical Gar- 
dens, a member of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and the American 
Geographical Society. His club mem- 
bership included the Metropolitan, 
University, Lawyers, Downtown, 
Tuxedo, Church, Democratic, Riding, 
Reform and Grolier Clubs and the 
Alpha Delta Phi Fraternity. 


۰77 Mines—Edward Eugene Sage on 
November 6, 1920, at his home, 202 
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West Seventy-fourth Street, New York. 
Sage was bow oar of the Columbia 
Crew which won the Visitors Cup at 
the Henley classic in 1878. He was 
in the employ of the United States 
Government in the New York Assay 
Oftice for forty-one years prior to his 
death. His son Edward W. Sage, 14, 
was also a varsity crew man. - 


'alMines—Herbert Michael Wil- 
son, on November 25, at his home in 
Hartford, Connecticut. Age 60 years. 
After graduating from Columbia, 
Wilson went to Mexico as manager 
of some railroad engineering projects. 
From 1910 to 1914, he was with the 
United States Geological Survey as 
engineer in charge of the Bureau oí 
Mines ore, At the time of his death, 
he was general manager of the Asso- 
ciated Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford. He was a member of the Col- 
umbia University Club. 


'aaL—Gabriel Reevs on November 
18, at his home in Yonkers, New York. 
Age, 60 years. Reevs had been a 
member of the firm of Scrugham and 


Scrugham for the last thirty-three 
years. 
'aaL—Henry Boorman Walsh on 


April 7, at his home in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. Walsh was graduated from 
Princeton in 1881 and after a year’s 
study in the Columbia Law School, 
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CONSERVATIVELY CONDUCTED, 
APPEALING TO A DISCRIMINATING 
PATRONAGE : 


TEA DANCE, 4 TO 6:30 
DINNER DANCE, 7 TO 9 
IN GRILL ROOM 
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Sm art 
Sweaters 
Scarfs 


Hosiery 


For MEN, WOMEN 
and the 
No. 470, Real Fair YOUNGER FOLK 


Isle’ Sweater 


Imported English Sport Suits 
Palm Beach Magnolia 
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aff WiLL BLL) 379 FIFTH AVENUE 
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THE BAG SHOP OF FIFTH AVENUE 


Six Stick Uncurled Fan—All Wanted Colors—PRICE 5 


UNUSUAL GIFTS TO 
MEET EVERY 
PURSE 


BAGS—FANS 
NOVELTY 
JEWELRY 


Striped Moire Silk Superior Quality Indi- Small Pouch Bag in 
Bill Fold and Van- | vidual Design in Bead- | Duvetyne or Velvet, 


ity with Enamel | Leather Fabric and Gilt or Silver 
and Silver Shield. Mesh Frame. 
Price $16.85 A— 2S Ute eee Price $15.75 
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leit for the West to begin a business 
career. In 1899 he left the St. Paul 
Ice Company, to enter the employ of 
the Northwestern Fuel Company oí 
St. Paul, Minnesota, where he became 
assistant treasurer, holding this posi- 
tion until his death. 


'89L—Henry Belden Ketcham, a 
lawyer with offices at 2 Rector street, 
New York, died suddenly at his home, 
195 Hicks street, Brooklyn, New York, 
of heart disease, on November ۰ 
Age 55 years. Ketcham was a mem- 
ber of the Dutchess County Society, 
the Hamilton, Yale and Crescent 
Clubs and the New York Bar Associa- 
tion. During the war, he served as a 
Y. M. C. A secretary in northern 
France. 

'92—Charles Esselstyn on October 
31, at his home in Hudson, N. Y. Age 
52 vears. From 1893 until 1895, Es- 
selstyn was in charge of the Title 
Guaranty and Trust Company oí 
Baltimore, Maryland. He then entered 
the employ of the Hudson Republican 
of Hudson, New York, and later be- 
came its editor. He was also vice- 
president of the Bryan Printing Com- 
pany of that city. He was stationed 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard during 
the Spanish-American war to super- 
vise all shipping purchased by the 
government for war purposes. 
selstyn was secretary of the Irish 
Setter Club of America and owned 
some of the best Irish setters in the 
United States. He was a member oí 
the Hudson Lodge of Elks, the Hud- 
son Chamber of Commerce and the 
Delta Phi fracternity. = 


'96—Leeds Vaughan Waters was 
killed in his room in the Plymouth 
Hotel, 257 West Thitty-cight Street, 
New York, by an unknown man on 
November 3. Age 47 years. 

a member of the Devonshire Club of 
Lendon and the New Club of 
Brighton, England. 


'00S— Nathan Clarence Solomon, on 
April 26. 


'o1S— Robert Maclay, er ۱ 
Mills City Hospital, Mills City, | 
tana, on November 23, as a resul 
an auto accident at Cross H Ranch it 
Montana. In 1912 Maclay retirec 
from the stock brokerage cor ol 
Thomas Maclay and Boc "u n 
after serving in the ۱ 
started for Montana AR مو‎ n- 

gaged in ranching. He was a mem 
ber of the Columbia y Ci ee 
and the Saint Anthony Club. — n 

'12—Ralph Williams Howel | was 
killed by raiders near the Baluchist: 
Punjab border, India, sometime dyr- 
ing November. Age 34 md 


Phe Sons, Ltd., of I onde‏ اک یت 
From 1913 to 1919, Howell - was‏ 
sistant geologist of the Uni ted >t‏ 

Survey and was formerly کت‎ t 
oí the Geological. Society of ۵۵۷ 
ington. 
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Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 


BARNARD SCHOOL FoR Boys 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 
minutes’ walk from West 242d St. Broadway 
Sub. Station. 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 
WM. LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, Associate HEADMASTER 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Its preparation for college and homelife long 
considered model. Physical training emphasized. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, playgrounds. Il. 
lustrated catalogue sent on request. Address 


Henry Carr Pearson, Prin.,W. 120thSt.,N.Y.C. 


RIVERDALE 
COUNTRY SCHOOL 
RIVERDALE-ON- HUDSON 


NEW YORK 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia '99 
HEADMASTER 


A College Preparatory Boarding and 
Day School of High Scholastic 
Standing 
Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory 
of One Hundred Single Rooms 
For illustrated catalog, address 
the Headmaster 


Safety Service 
Efficiency 


Storage Moving Packing 


Send for illustrated booklet 


67th Street and Columbus 
Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Telephone, Columbus 2977 
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PURIFICATION 
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BERKELEY-IRVING 


School for Boys 
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“From Primary to College” 
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Forty-second year. All grades. Small classes. 
[Individual instruction. New Gymnasium, roof 
playground and Swimming Pool on Premises. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Phone Schuyler 4836 L. D. Ray, '82, Headmaster 


CoLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
5, 7, and 9 West 93rd Street 
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This is an off season for athletics, but the graduate 
manager’s office has had no time for relaxation. The 
opening of the basketball season, the 
make-up of the 1921 football schedule, 
and various other important consider- 
allons are not giving him the breathing spell he earned 
during the recent football months. 

This leads us to put in a plea for said graduate 
manager. We know of no one man who has so many 
different types of individuals and as diversified spirits 
to deal with as he has, unless it be the Alumni Secre- 
tary, and the degree of patience which he is supposed 
to possess is of the Jobian variety— we are speaking 
entirely impersonally in this connection and not in the 
interests of Mr. Danielson’s successor. Our athletic 
affairs need a deal of management, and the return of 
football has opened negotiations of serious import 
which. for many years lay dormant yet smoldering. 
We like to feel that there is a lot we can do in athletics, 
and there certainly is. But we can't do it all at once, 
and it will be a long time before we can do it the way 
we eventually want to. We ought to have a football 
team which will play and win through a schedule leading 
up to several high class games; we want that kind of 
à team, and some day will have it. We want to come 
out as near the top in the basketball, swimming and 
wrestling leagues as we can. We want to win a few 
Poughkeepsie races in successive years. And we want 
a first class nine. But we can’t get all this just be- 
cause we recently re-established football as one of our 
Major sports. There are a few other considerations 
that enter the scheme of things, all of them entailing 
alot of work which neither the University Committee 
on Athletics nor its executive branch, the graduate 
manager's office, can be expected to accomplish in a 
season or two. 


Rome Was Not 
Built in a Day 


The truth of this was borne out very forcibly during 
the past week, in two very distinct ways. On one oc- 
casion at the Club a group of old rowing men met at the 
call of the Varsity “C” Club to discuss ways and 
means of reviving interest in Columbia crew affairs 
and organizing the Alumni behind the crew. The result 
of the meeting was the formation of a Crew committee 


made up of representative Alumni and undergraduates 
who, under the constitution of the Athletic Association, 
wil function somewhat as did the Rowing Club, in 
past years. This committee ought to be of immense 
aid to the graduate manager, who however desirous 
he may be of being of greater assistance to all sports 
cannot hope to be familiar with the problems facing 
the devotees of each and every branch of athletics. 
With the undergraduate captain and manager serving 


-on this committee and with two Alumni of the recog- 


nized ability of Mr. Klapp and Mr. Boyle ready to 
give the Athletic Association and the graduate manager 
the advice and counsel which they need, a great load 
will be lifted from the slowly bending, though ever 
willing, shoulders of our athletic officers. 

The other athletic problem that suddenly presented 
itself is not so easy of solution. Elsewhere in this 
issue of The News appear copies of letters wluch passed 
between the Student Board and the chairman of the 
University Committee on Athletics, in regard to 
securing better accommodations for student and Alumni 
spectators at basketball games in the gymnasium. 
While we do not agree that the letter from the students 
to Mr. Mapes was the best possible way for the students 
to proceed if they wanted to get what they asked for, 
yet the correspondence and the resulting discussion 
again brought out most forcibly a fact that has been 
known for some time; namely the inadequacy of the 
University gymnasium. We have heard it said that 
the gymnasium can not accommodate the vast enroll- 
ment in the college and this in a day when more than 
ever before the value of physical education has been 
thoroughly organized. There are schools in the Uni- 
versity other than the college, that should be able 
to make use of gymnasium facilities; and, had we 
the equipment of this kind that a university of our 
standing ought to have, we could accomplish far more 
than we are at present, to turn out students sound in 
body as well as trained in mind—both integral 
parts of Columbia’s job. Accommodations for large 
crowds of students and Alumni and friends who come 
to us for our intercollegiate games are incidental; 
yet it 1s an important detail in the larger problem. 


198 


While a solution of this difficulty is being arrived at, 
it is up to all of us to realize that the best use of the 
facilities at hand is being made; and it is our fervent 
wish that students and Alumni will turn out to every 
contest scheduled for the gymnasium this winter in such 
numbers that any argument for increased accom- 
modations will be absolutely irrefutable. 


On the alumni calendar there is no more enjoyable 
event than the annually recurring Holiday Luncheon. 
To our knowledge Columbia, perhaps 


The Holiday D MP c 
ecause so many graduates are concen- 


Luncheon ۱ ۱ 
trated in one locality, is the only 


university that has made it a custom to gather the 
official family together expressly for the purpose of 
exchanging Yuletide greetings. The Club is the place, 
and the date this season is December 30. 

Few things have been more significant in the recent 
development of American college life than the decision 
of the Harvard Glee Club to devote itself 
exclusively to music of a high order. The 
significance lies not so much, we think, in 
the performance of “Palestrina” as in the frank aban- 
doning of music which was once supposed to be the 
stock in trade of college glee clubs, but which has long 
ceased to be of great interest either to the singers or to 
their audience. [n other words, the experiment which 
the students from Cambridge are making illustrates 
once more that American college life is getting to the 
end of its first long chapter and will soon be launched 
on Chapter Two. The conception of college life which 
we have inherited from England—the idea that the 


Glee Club 
Traditions 


residence itself in academic surroundings among aca- 
demic companions was the chief part of the college 
education—has gradually given way before the more 
democratic ideal of the university which regards itself 
as an opportunity for self-development and excellence 
in the arts and sciences. We cannot but regret the 
disappearance of some phases of the older college life, 
and of the rhymes and songs which quite naturally were 
born of that life. Frankly, we enjoyed the palmy days 
of American college glee clubs, when the songs evoked 
the campus spirit, and when the good feeling of under- 
graduate life was spontaneous. But whether we like it 
The 
Glee Club, like many other supposedly spontaneous ex- 
pressions of the undergraduates, has weighed upon them 
as one more moral obligation—something to carry on 
for the good of the college; and the pictures of campus 
life, where they still survive in Glee Club songs, are 
traditional and the humor somewhat forced. 


or not, those things have long ceased to be vital. 


Those 
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eastern colleges like Amherst and Williams, in which 
singing is a genuine accomplishment of the whole 
student body, have tended more and more to sing good 
music for its own sake without reference to the tradi- 
tional demands of the campus; and the courageous 
attempt of the Harvard boys, however it may mark the 
frank abandonment of a tradition already dead, will 
bring encouragement to those of us who hope for an 
increase in the American appreciation of the fine arts. 
If students are to give their time to learning the lines 
of plays, they begin to realize the advantage of produc- 
ing good plays, so that what they have spent so much 
time on may remain with them as their permanent pos- 
session ; and if they are to devote hours to the practice 
of choral music, it is but common sense on their part to 
study the music which deserves so much attention. 
We applaud; yet we reserve some private regret over 
the retirement of certain ancient ditties which once 
seemed to us the very essence of student life. 


It may be of interest to recall that when Edward 
MacDowell came to Columbia, he organized a chorus ot 
men in the hope of establishing such an organization 
as apparently the Harvard Glee Club now has become. 
It seemed to him unfortunate that there was no group 
of men at our University devoting themselves to choral 
music of the highest excellence, and with his still fresh 
memories of student choirs in Germany, he tried to start 
the tradition here. We remember the one season 
through which his chorus dragged out its already mori- 
bund existence. His idea came too early; though he 
gathered without much difficulty about one hundred 
singers with good voices and fair musical equipment, 
he found that there was not yet in our life sufficient 
sanction of industrious application in art to make it 
natural for the singers to attend the rehearsals regularly 
and to prepare the music with devotion. It is tragic 
to reflect that this master was ahead of his time—or 
shall we interpret the facts a happier wav, and be 
grateful to him now that his superb pioneer work 1s 
bearing such fruits? 


The editors of the NEws expect to have a very Merry 
Christmas, and we hope every reader of The News will 
enjoy a like pleasure. We can say “ditto” 
for our New Year's greetings. Anticipat- 
ing this good time we wish to announce 
that the next issue of The News will appear after the 
Christmas recess and will bear the date of January 7, 


1921. 


Merry 
Christmas!! 


The Calendar this week will be found on page 206. 
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The Varsity Crew 


Columbia Rowing Situation Thoroughly Discussed by Alumni and Undergraduates—Rowing 
Committee Established, with Klapp, '89Mines, and$Boyle, '07, 


More than scventy Alumni and stu- 
dents interested in Columbia athletic af- 
fairs assembled at the Club on the 
evening of December 9, to talk over 
crew prospects for 1921 and to effect 
ways of arousing interest and support 
tor Columbia rowing. The meeting was 
one of the most enlightening and inter- 
esting of all those held since the organi- 
zation of the Varsity "C" Club about a 
vear ago and proved among other things 
that this group of old athletes can make 
itself a potent factor in bringing to- 
gether those formerly in touch with a 
sport and those who are actively par- 
ticipating in that sport as members of 
present varsity squads. 

The meeting was the direct result of 
an informal discussion during last 
summer, of a number of old rowing 
men who met for luncheon in down- 
town New York City. In talking over 
the rowing situation they all felt that it 
was time that something should be done 
to bring back the interest and enthusi- 
asm fcr rowing which Columbia men 
had had prior to the war. They felt 
that, ۱۲ Columbia was to turn out win- 
ning crews, it was necessary to assemble 
all the support among the Alumni and 
undergraduates that it was possible to 
create because it was this kind of in- 
tense loyalty in the sport itself which 
made it possible years ago, before Co- 
lunbia moved to Morningside Heights, 
to turn out gcod crews from a very 
small student bcdy. As a result ot these 
discussions, Morton G. Bogue, 0 and 
A. W. Putnam, ‘97, signed a call for 
the meeting after making arrangements 
with the Varsity "C" Club to conduct it. 
In order to crystallize the discussion a 
plan for the continuation of rowing at 
Columbia was drafted, and this plan was 
submitted to the meeting by Putnam. 
It was as follows: 

t. The active management of Rowing, 
subject to. the control thereof bv the 
University Committee on Athletics in 
the manner prescribed by the constitu- 
uon of the Columbia University Athletic 
Association, shall be vested in a Row- 
Ig Committee of five to consist of the 
tollowing members: The captain of the 
University crew, the manager of the 


University crew, the graduate manager 
et athletics, and two graduates who 


to Represent Alumni 


shall have won their Varsity “C” in 
rowing. 

2. The first two graduate members of 
the Committee shall be elected by vote 
of the holders of the Varsity "C" in 
Rowing at the meeting called for De- 


_cember 9, 1920. One shall be elected 


to serve until July r, 192r, and the other 
until July 1, 1922, and in each case until 
their successors shall have been elected 
and shall have qualified. Thereafter on 
or before May 1 in each year the Row- 
ing Committee shall appoint a commitee 
of eleven Varsity "C" Crew men who 
shall on or before June ٤ in each year 
designate a graduate, a holder of the 
Varsity "C" in Rowing to serve on 
said committee for the term of two 
years commencing on the first day of 
July next ensuing and until his succes- 
sor shall have been elected and shall 
have qualified. The member of the 
Rowing Committee whose term is about 
to expire may be redesignated. 

3. The Rowing Committee shall have 

power to fill any vacancy that may occur 
among its two graduate members for the 
unexpired term of such graduate mem- 
ber. 
4. The Graduate Manager of Athletics 
shall be the Secretary of the Rowing 
Committee and the committee shall elect 
as its chairman one of its graduate mem- 
bers. 

5. The Rowing Committee shall have 
full power, subject to the provisions of 
the constitution of the Athletic Asso- 
ciation, to manage rowing at Columbia. 


and shall be responsible for its proper’ 


and efficient management. It shall have 
all the powers heretofore exercised by 
the Board of Directors of the Columbia 
University Rowing Club as contem- 
plated by the constitution of the Athletic 
Association. 

In presenting this plan Putnam cx- 
plained the events leading up to the call 
for the meeting. He stated that there 
had been discussion of the advisability 
of re-establishing the Rowing Club, but 
that it was deemed advisable not to do 
that, because it was thought better to 
have a committee which would func- 
tion as a cog in the Athletic Association 
machine. This plan was preferable, Put- 
nam said, because a committee would 
work possibly in greater harmony with 
the present centralized form of govern- 
ment of athletics of the University, 
which should not be disturbed. The 
choice of two graduate members of the 
rowing committee by the members of 
the Varsity "C" rowing men would in- 
sure the close touch of interested Alumni 


in the management of crew affairs, and 
the graduate manager, as secretary of 
the Rowing Committee, would provide 
a connecting link in crew affairs be- 
tween old rowing men and the central 
governing body. 

Putnam then stated that in addition 
to suggesting the plan which he had 
presented, the Alumni most interested in 
the proposition wanted to make sug- 
gestions as to the men to be chosen as 
the two graduate members of the com- 
mittee. Eugene Klapp, '89Mines, Cap- 
tain of the 15889 Varsity Crew, and 
John N. Boyle, '07, Captain of the 1907 
Varsity crew, wcre suggested as the two 
graduate members of the committee. 
Putnam closed his talk by presenting 
the following resolutions: 

, Resolved, That the plan for the con- 
tinuation of rowing at Columbia Uni- 
versity presented at this meeting, be, 
and it hereby is, approved ; and further 

Resolved, That the University Com- 
mittee on Athletics, acting as the Board 
of Directors of the Columbia University 
Athletic Association, be requested to 
forthwith put the plan into operation; 
and further 

Resolved, That Eugene Klapp, of the 
Class of 1889, be and he hereby is desig- 
nated as a graduate member of the Row- 
ing Committee to serve until July 1, 
1922, and John M. Boyle, of the Class 
of 1906, be and he hereby is designated 
as a graduate member of said Rowing 
Committee to serve until July I, ۰ 

These resolutions were duly seconded. 
The Chairman of the meeting, T. Lud- 
low Chrystie, '92, President of the Var- 
sity "C" Club, who handled the meeting 
in masterful style, then explained that 
the presentation of the resolutions was 
made, not for the purpose of forestall- 
ing any other action, but to bring before 
the meeting some proposition to discuss 
and either adopt or modify it, or adopt 
any other plan that the meeting might 
bring out. He then called for discus- 
sion, and some very interesting facts 
were brought out. 

Practically every crew man in the 
room took part in the verbal feast that 
Charles Halsted Mapes, 85, 
'89Mines, Chairman of the University 
Committee on Athletics, speaking on 
behalf of that Committee, stated em- 
phatically that they would welcome the 


followed. 
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establishment of a rowing committee 
such as that of the proposed plan. 
Mapes also took occasion to explain the 
organization of the University Commit- 
tee on Athletics, which, as 1s the custom 
at most of the larger universities, pro- 
vides for equal representation Of fac- 
«ity, Alumni and undergraduates. W. A 
Meikleham, '86, the "Nestor of Colum- 
bia Rowing," also spoke in favor of the 
proposed committee. The next speaker 
was Lansing Van Houten, '21, Captain 
of the 1921 crew. He said that any plan 
that would arouse the interest of old 
rowing men and make the crew firmly 
realize that the students and Alumni 
were back of them to a man, would be 
warmly supported on the campus. He 
then read a list of equipment and inno- 
vations that he considered advisable to 
install, all of which was valuable infor- 
mation for the prospective members of 
the crew committee. Robert W. Watt, 
'16, graduate manager of athletics, was 
the next speaker. He praised the fine 
spirit existing between the coaches on 
the campus, citing as an instance Mr. 
Rice’s urging his crew men to come out 
tor the football team and Mr. O'Neills 
offer to get football men out tor crew. 
Watt also invited crew men to come to 
the campus whenever they wanted to 
and see the crew practice on the ma- 
chines. He expressed the hope that, 
when the work on the river begins, 
Alumni would come to the Harlem reg- 
ularly. He told of some of his experi- 
ences in speaking to schoolboys about 
Columbia, and reminded the Alumni of 
the unparalleled opportunity which Co- 
lumbia offers to its students to make 
educational and business connections and 
urged the Alumni to remember this 
when they were talking to prospective 
students. 

Captain Van Houten took the floor 
again and said that he was sure the stu- 
dent bodv wanted to engage in water 
sports. This led to a long discussion 


on the possible increase of facilities to 


allow more general participation in row- 
ing. R. L. von Bernuth, '04, secretary 
of the Varsity "C" Club, told of a pos- 
sible new location of Columbia's crew 
interests. By this time the chairman 
decided that, while the discussion was 
highly illuminating, it was getting a bit 


beside the point, as there was a motion , 


before the mecting, and he called for a 
vote on the resolutions which Putnam 
had presented. The meeting adopted 
these resolutions unanimously. 
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Chrystie thea introduced the new 
chairman of the Rowing Committee, 
Eugene Klapp, '89Mines, who indicated 
in his speech of acceptance that he real- 
ized what he had let himself in for 
when he assumed his new responsibili- 
ties. But his genuine enthusiasm and 
good nature made everyone feel confi- 
dent that under his guidance rowing aí- 
fairs would take on a new lease of life. 
He was followed by Boyle, who prom- 
ised to do all in his power to be of aid to 
crew. 


The next speaker was Coach Rice, 
who delivered himselt of his longest 
speech on record. After a strenuous 
two minutes he sat down amid a roar of 
mingled applause and laughter and 6 
the audience fully convinced that “The 
Old Man" is still the same as ever. 


Frank D. Fackenthal, ’06, the Secre- 
tary of the University and a member of 
the University Committee on Athletics, 
urged the fullest use of the rowing fa- 
cilities which we now possess and ex- 
pressed his willingness to do all he 
could to make rowing a complete suc- 
cess. 


There followed a lengthy discussion 
of the possibility of a return to the four- 
mile distance of the Varsity race at 
Poughkeepsie instead of the three-mile 
distance agreed upon by the stewards a 
few years ago. The discussion resulted 
in the taking of a poll of the opinions of 
all the old rowing men in the room. It 
was their unanimous sentiment that the 
four-mile race was preferable because 
they regarded it as not so much of a 
strain as a grueling three-mile sprint, 
which would likely be a two-mile dash 
with an additional mile tacked on, and 
because the four-mile distance was 
classic for a championship race. Mr. 
Coach Rice also supported the longer 
distance. It was finally moved, second- 
ed and unanimously carried that the 
meeting recommend to the Rowing 
Committee that they recommend to the 
Board of Stewards that the race be put 
back to the o!d four-mile distance at 
Poughkeepsie. 

At the suggestion of M. L. Cornell, 
05S, the question was put to the men 
present whether any of them had ever 
suffered any injury from rowing in a 
tour-mile race, and the unanimous opin- 
ion was expressed that they had not 
been harmed in the slightest. 


After a fervid exhortation from the 
chairman to every man present to get 
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up to the crew room and waten the men 
row cn the machines, the meeting was 
adjourned. 

Those present were: H. T. Cole, ‘118; 
C. W. Saacke, '20; F. Miller, '13S ; H. 
R. Burt, 019: W. E. Ruprecht, '13S; 
W. G. Fogg, '16; J. N. Boyle, '06; W. L. 
Starbuck, '075; C. G. Meyer, 'or; R. E. 
Swinburne, '18; R. S. Pierrepont, ‘05; 
A. W. Putnam, ’97; M. L. Cornell, '035; 
L. R. Clapp, ۰109: R. W. Watt, '15 
(Graduate Manager); L. H. Spalding. 


J. J. Ryan, 'ogS; W. A. Meikle-‏ دوہ 


ham, '86; C. H. Mapes, 8&5: L T. Work, 
'21; J. S. Parker, '20; A. W. Birkins, 
85l; R. W. Pressprich, ‘97; G. S. 
O'Loughlin, '03; H. Thomas, '99L; S. 
McLean, 'o7P.&S.; C. G. Sinclair, 7125; 
E. Klapp, 89; F. V. Jones, ‘00; T. L. 
Chrystie, 'g2; R. V. Mahon, '10; E. J. 
Grant, 09; B. Lefferts, ‘03; W. B. 
Brown, 18; R. R. O'Loughlin, 718; G. 
L. Meylan, '04A.M.; D. J. Cohn, 
'19A.M.; L. Tyson, 'I13.M.; G. deF. 
Larner, '21; F. D. Fackenthal, '06; A. 
B. A. Bradley, 02; N. O. Rockwood, 
'10; J. C. Rice (coach); R. L. von Ber- 
nuth, ۵4: L. S. Van Houten, 21 (cap- 
tain); J. Bradshaw, W. Enslow, 
'22; R. Hausen, '22; A. Rappalo, ‘21; 
Cooper, '23; W. Hahn, 21 (mana- 
ger); F. Brodil, '23; D. Levy. '23; D. 
Herman, '21 ; Van Gerbig, 23: F. Worm- 
ser, 105; R. A. Wormser, '17; G. T. 
Kirby, 'o5S; E. W. Kemp, '20; H. A. 
Fisher, 04S; L. Granstein, '24, and 
E. W. Smith, '23. 


۰ م۲ 
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Annual Holiday Luncheon to Be 
Held on December 30th 


Plans for the annual Holiday Lunch- 
eon are now rapidly taking shape. This 
popular Alumni gathering will take place 
this year at the Columbia University 
Club, Four West Forty-third Street, at 
12:30 p. m. on Thursday, December 30. 

On the program there will be two 
short speeches—one by President Butler 
and the other by Colonel William Bar- 
clay Parsons, '79, '82Mines, Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees. 

The point which is being stressed 
above all others in connection with the 
Luncheon is its informality. Accord- 
ing to present plans the meal will start 
promptly at 12:45 p. m. and will end by 
2 p. m. An annual affair for many 
years in Columbia history, the Holiday 
Luncheon has always been an occasion 
which Alumni could use as an oppor- 
tunity for surely finding a group ot 
classmates with whom they could enjoy 
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the meal and exchange the greetings of 
the season. In order that business may 
not interfere with the attendance of any 
Alumnus, the Committee has emphasized 
the tact that the last speech will be over 
before two o'clock. 

The details of the Luncheon are be- 
ing handled at the Federation Office, 311 
East Hall, Columbia University. 


Executive Council of P. and S. 
Association Meets 

The sixteenth stated meeting of the 
Executive Council of the Association of 
the Alumni of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons was held at the Columbia 
University Club on December 7. There 
were present: Walter Mendelson, 
79P.&S. President of the Association, 
and Doctors William H. McCastline, 
03P.&S.; Francis Huber, '77P.&S.; Ed- 
ward H. Squibb, ’81P.&S.; Francis Car- 
ter Wood, '94P.&S.; George L. Brod- 
head, ’91P.&S.; William Van V. Hayes, 
'93P.&S.; Richard G. Wiener, '78P.& S, 
and Henry Ewing Hale, '96P.&S. 

Edward Squibb, Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, reported to the Ex- 
ecutive Council that the Trustees had 
taken action to transfer to the Trustees 
of Columbia University the principal 
sum of $8,000, known as the Foster 
Switt Memorial Fund. This report was 
accepted. 


The Treasurer of the Association re- 
ported that he had entered on his books 
the $200 gift of Alfred Meyer, ’77P.&S., 
as the Alfred Meyer Fund. He also 
read a letter from Dr. Meyer stating 
that in the event of the Fund or the in- 
terest not being needed to defray ex- 
penses of the library in the Department 
of Pathology, the Association was at 
liberty to use it as it saw fit. It was 
resolved by the Executive Council that 
the interest only be used by the Associa- 
tion, 


The followinz were elected to annual 


membership in the Association: Phillip 
Childs Potter, ’18P.&S.; George G. 
Cochran, Jr. "18P.&S.; Kenneth M. 


Lewis, 'IgP.&S.; Isaac I. Plotz, 'ooP.&S., 
and Andrew Peters, '12, 'r4P.&5. 


The following appropriations were 
made: $690.00 from the general fund 
and $10.00 from the Alfred Mever Fund 
for the purchase of books and period- 
icals to be used by the Departments of 
Pathology, Bacteriology, Histology, and 
Embryology; $400.00 from the general 
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fund for the expenses of the annual fall 
and spring meetings of the Association; 
a sum not to exceed $2,000.00 to be 
used toward the publication of the Neu- 
rological Bulletin. published under. the 
direction of the Professor of Neurol- 
ogy; and poll tax of $1.00 per member 
in good standing for membership in the 
Alumni Federation and $2.00 per mem- 
ber in good standing for subscriptions 
to the Alumni News. 


Columbia Men at the 1920 Inter- 
fraternity Conference 


Columbia was well represented at the 
Twelfth Annual Session of the Inter- 
fraternity Conference, held this year at 
the University Club in New York on 
November 27. The official representative 
of Columbia was Frank D. Fackenthal, 
'00, Secretary of the University. Her- 
bert W. Congdon, '97 F. A., is Secretary 
of the Conference, and along with James 
Duane Livingston, '80, and William O. 


Alumni 


Jersey Club Meeting Attains Usual 
Success 

The annual tall meeting of the New 
Jersey Alumni Club was held at the 
Essex Club of Newark on Thursday, 
December 9. Plans for the meeting 
had been carefully worked out by an 
industrious committee on arrangements, 
with the always energetic John K. Fitch, 
'02, as Chairman. 


To begin with, we might remark that 
the Essex Club in Newark is one of the 
most homelike and comfortable clubs 
that we have ever been in. Add to 
this the fact that it is a favorite stamp- 
ing ground of the New Jersey Alumni 
Club and you can always prepare for a 
most enjoyable evening at any one of 
their meetings. 


George R. Beach, ‘95, ’97L, called the 
meeting to order about 8.15 p.m Emu- 
lating the custom of the great city 
across the Hudson, these Jerseyites 
have contracted the habit of always ar- 
riving late, so there were several vacant 
seats when the Chairman called for the 
minutes of the previous meeting. After 
these had been read and approved, the 
report of the Nominating Committee 
presented and was unanimously 
Consequently the present of- 


was 
adopted. 
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Wiley, '82, is a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee, 

There were in all forty-four fraterni- 
ties represented at this session of the 
Conference by 197 delegates and alter- 
nates from seventy different institutions. 
Twenty-five of the delegates were trom 
Columbia. Next in order came Cornell 
with seventeen, New York University 
with twelve, and Pennsylvania with ten. 


National Collegiate Athletic Association 
to Meet on December 29 

Columbia will be represented at the 
meeting of the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 29 by Dr. G. L. Meylan, '04À.M., as 
the accredited delegate. The visiting 
delegates will be Charles Halsted Mapes, 
85, '89Mines; Robert W. Watt, '16, and 
Frank D. Fackenthal, 'o6. The princi- 
pal speaker of the conference will be 
Brigadier General Douglas MacArthur, 
Superintendent of the United States 
Military Academy. 


Reunions 


ficers of the New Jersey Alumni Club 
are: President, George R. Beach, 795, 
'Q7L: First. Vice-President, George C. 
Atkins, '02; Second Vice-President, W. 
A. Meikleham, 86; Secretary, J. ا‎ 
Fitch, 'o2; Treasurer, Winston Paul, 
'09; members ot the Standing Commit- 
tee to serve until 1924, Clarence G. 
Meeks, ’02, John D. Craven, 716, 8L, 
and John N. Thurlow, ۰ 


The acceptance of this report practi- 
cally completed the formal business and 
left about 98 per cent. of the evening 
for the program of entertainment. First 
on the batting list came Dean Hawkes 
of Columbia College, who spoke briefly 
but forcibly on the high type ori man 
who is now coming to Columbia and the 
influence which the New Jersey Club 
can have in sending more men of that 
sort to Morningside Heights. 


The next speaker was Captain “Kess” 
Scovil of the 1921 football team. This 
gentleman, one of the best fighting men 
on the Columbian Varsity, opened his re- 
marks by reproaching the Alumni Sec- 
retary and the President of the New 
Jersey Club for promising him that they 
would not call on him for a speech. He 
then proceeded to tell the Jerseyites 
just what they wanted to know: name- 


GEORGE R. BEACH, '95, '97L 
Re-elected President of Jersey Club 


ly that the Columbia team fought hard 
this year, that they have good material 
for next year’s squad and that every- 
body—coach, player, student, and Alum- 
nus—is pulling together in great shape. 
Scovil along with W. L. Johnson, R. M. 
Burtt, and W. H. Johnstone, members 
of this year’s varsity, had come over to 
Jersey on the invitation of the Club and 
were cordially welcomed by the Alumni. 

The following speaker made a very 
good job of pocketing his pride when he 
recalled a certain Columbia gridiron vic- 
tory this fall, for he was none other 
than Colcnel George M. Perkins, Pres- 
ident of the Williams Alumni Associa- 
tion. His brief remarks were very en- 
thusiastically received by the members 
of the Jersey Club. 

Next on the program was Augustus 
C. Studer, a Princeton alumnus and a 
guest of the Club, who took occasion to 
wish the Columbia team the best luck 
possible. 

The lights were then turned off, and 
a series of moving pictures was begun. 
First came glimpses of the Columbia- 
N. Y. U. the Columbia-Williams, and 
the Yale-Princeton football 


games. 
These were followed by an excellent 
picture of the recent horse race betwen 
the American thoroughbred, Man of 
War, and the Canadian, Sir Barton. The 
final feature of the evening was “High 
and Dizzy,’ Harold Loyd, who con- 
siderably startled the placid Jersevites 
by trying to step off a ledge eight 
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stories above the street and at the same 
time keep himself trom doing so. 


This picture so unnerved the audience 
that the program had to be stopped and 
the refreshments of the evening sought. 
That settled the matter. When the 
Jersey Alumni get started on anything 
that sounds like "eats," they have little 
interest in things pictorial or otherwise. 
Consequently they fortified themselves 
with chicken croquettes, creamed 
oysters, ice cream, coffee, etc. and pro- 
ceeded to make themselves comfortable 
for a half hour's gossip with somebody 
from Hudson County or Essex County, 
etc.—the Jersey counties seem to be 
atop of each other, for folks from one 
always know folks from another. 


Those present included a few high 
school boys from the State of New Jer- 
sey, the four members of the football 
team mentioned above, Dean Hawkes, 
C. G. Proffitt, '17, and the following 
members of the New Jersey Club: AI- 
fred R. Flower, '11, Arthur Kraus, ’o8S, 
George A. Prochazke, Jr., 'r3S, Walter 
G. Brandley, 'o8, TIL; Conrad K: Oster- 
man, '14, John D. Craven, '16, John K. 
Gore, '83, George Gold, '17, '20L, Louis 
S. Noble, '85Mines, H. M. Hart, '94P.&S., 
Ralph McNeill, ’92Mines, John K. Fitch, 
'02, George C. Atkins, 'o2, M. Jedel, 'oo 
P. & S, Joseph F. Stein, '18, Herman 
Ernst, 'i4, P. N. Golden, 'o2S, Harry 
Steiner, '18, Herman S. Riederer, '03Ph. 
D., Francis J. Radigon, '12S, George R. 
Beach, '97L, Arthur F. Egner, 'o3, Ste- 
phen G. Kent, ’14L, W. S. Dickson, '12S, 
A. B. Conlin, '16, 'ISL, Winston Paul, 
'09, John H. Moriarty, '16L, and David 
M, Klausner, '16, ISL. 


'90P.&S. Holds Well-Attended Dinner 

Forty members of the class and their 
guests were present at the recent dinner 
of '90P.&S. 
of December 3 at the Columbia Univer- 
sity Club. 
dent, presided. 


It was held on the evening 


James Pedersen, the Presi- 


The speakers were Mr. 
Edmund Leigh, who told of safeguard- 
from internal 


ing American industry 


and external crimes; Dr. Max Schlapp, 
whose subject was “Constructive Work 
in the Problem of the Socially Unfit”; 
and Henry P. de Forest, the Secretary, 
who had received letters from many of 


Fred H. All Ces 


repairing loss of bone by 


the absentees. Dr. 
method of 
bone grafts was shown in motion pic- 
Mr. Charles E. 


tures. Gallagher sang, 


accompanied by Mr. F. H. Warner at 
the piano. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing five years: President, 
James F. McKernon; Secretary, Henry 
P. de Forest; Treasurer, Henry H. 
Forbes. 


Earnings of 1920S. Average About 

$188.50 per Member 

The Class of 1920 Science held an in- 
formal supper at Keene’s Chop House 
on December 9. The News cannot do 
better than describe the affair in the 
words of the Class Secretary : 

“In all, fifteen men were present out 
of a class of about forty. Considering 
that almost half of the Class are out of 
town now, this was indeed a good show- 
ing. The only class business enacted 
was to vote in as a member of the Class 
H. R. Parker, who obtained his degree 
in February, 1920. 

"The supper went off in good order, 
Stecker's moustache and Burke's cigar- 
ette holder furnishing much entertain- 
ment. Needless to say, Tommie Barish 
came in for some kidding because of his 
recent marriage, but he bore up well un- 
der the strain. A summary was made 
of the earnings of the men six months 
after graduation. It is interesting to 
note that the average earnings of the 
men present were $188.50 per month, the 
highest $250 and the lowest $150. 

"It is planned to hold a few such in- 
formal suppers during the year. The 
next one is planned for about the last 
Saturday of next January. 

"Those present were Barish, Bene- 
man, Bolte, Burke, Handforth, Kandel, 
Kraft, Lehman, Lewis, Meyer, Nahm, 
H. R. Parker, Podoloff, Soule, and 
Stecker.” 


Busar of Columbia Elected Head 


of Business Association 

Charles S. Danielson, Bursar of Co- 
lumbia, was elected President of the 
Association of Business Officers of Uni- 
versities and Colleges of the Eastern 
States at the first mecting of that Asso- 
ciation, held at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, on November 26-27. Fifteen in- 
stitutions were represented at the meet- 
ing. 

Among the topics discussed during the 
two-day session of the meeting were a 
union with the Association of University 
and Business Officers of the 
Middle West, educational cost account- 


College 
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ing, and administration. co-ordination, 
Upon the invitation of the Provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania, it was 
decided that the next annual meeting be 
held at the University of Pennsylvania 
during the Thanksgiving holidays of 
1۱,۰ 


December Law Review Contains 
Article bv French Authority 


The December issue of the Columbia 
Law Review has recently come from the 
press. The leading article is entitled 
“Objective Law" and is by Leon Du- 
guit, Dean of the Faculty of Law of the 
University of Bordeaux and Visiting 
Protessor at Columbia this year. 

“Some Aspects of the Law Relating to 
Foreign Exchange," by Osmond K. 
Fraenkel, ‘riL, and "Some Vexatious 
Questions Relating to Nationality.” by 
Fred. K. Nielson, legal advisor at the 
Peace Conference during 1919, are also 
included in this issue of the Law Re- 
Ralph W. Gifford, professor in 
the Columbia Law School, is the author 
ot "Will or No Will? The Effect of 
Fraud and Undue Interest on Testa- 
mentary Instruments.” The issue also 
contains the usual departments of Notes, 
Current Legislation, Recent Tests and 
Book Reviews. In addition there is the 
index to the past year's volume. ` 


tcu. 


Discussion Groups Prominent 


Among Many C. U. C. A. 


Activities 
Among the activities of the Columbia 
University Christian Association this 


year has been the organization of sev- 
eral discussion groups for students of 
Columbia College and other Schools of 
the University. Perhaps the most suc- 
cessful of these ts conducted every Mon- 
day evening by Herbert N. Sheuton of 
the Sociology Department, whose group 
is considering "Religion Applied to Our 
Social Problems.” Shenton was, until 
recently, Director of the Council of Na- 
tenal Defense at Washington and is 
pecuharly well titted to know the facts 
ot his subject. 

Another group is being led by a man 
who is probably the best informed in his 
subject im New York, Dr. Eugene C. 
Foster, Editor of Men of New York. 
His subject is “Handling Boys’ Clubs.” 

One of the largest of the recent Y. M. 
C. A, meetings at Columbia was held on 


December & when one hundred and 


twenty-five students were addressed by 
Mr. Wilbert Smith, former Secretary of 
the Bombay Y. M. C. A. and Mr. Jo- 
seph Bailie, of Peking University 
Union. 


Freshmen Win Annual Flag Rush 

1923 and 1924 seemed to get an inordi- 
nate amount of joy out of mauling cach 
other about in the Annual Flag Rush of 
the two classes which was held on De- 
cember 6th. The Freshmen won the 
rush 30 seconds after the second period 
had begun, when Neale Skelton wrig- 
gled himself to fame by climbing out of 
the press, over the shoulders and faces 
of friend and foc, to the top of the pole 
and the Blue and White pennant. The 
sophomores were outnumbered, but 


fought to the last handful of hair, as is 


testified by the fact that they completely 
routed the youngsters in the first period. 
The amount of tattered clothing, teeth, 
tufts of hair, limbs, etc., gathered from 
the battleground after the fray was no 
more than the average residue, but still 
sufficient to account it a highly success- 
ful afternoon. 


Basketball Ticket Shortage Arouses 
Campus Furor 


Difficulty in securing tickets for the 
Columbia-West Point basketball game 
last week caused no small amount of in- 
dignation on the Campus. The claim of 
students to tickets to all athletic con- 
tests is based on the fact that one of 
the fixed University charges for Col- 
lege students is the Student Activities 
Fee, amounting to twenty dollars for 
the academic year and entitling the stu- 
dent to all the privileges of membership 
in the Athletic Association and King's 
Crown. The main points of the dis- 
cussion are contained in the following 
letters : 

December 9, 1920. 
Mr. Charles H. Mapes, Chairman, 
University Committee on Athletics, 
143 Liberty Street, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

We, the undersigned, respectfully call 
to your attention the following facts: 

(1) That there are over 1800 S. A. 
F. ticket holders at Columbia and there 
are only 1300 seats for basketball games 
in the Gymnasium :—This makes it im- 
possible even for all the students to see 
the games, to say nothing of the A. A. 
members, alumni and the general public; 

(2) That for the Columbia-West 
Point game on Saturday, December the 
Irth, 1920, there are regulations which 
necessitate the students remaining in 
line outside the Gym to present their. S. 
A. F. coupon books in person on the 
night of the game; and furthermore 
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only og seats have been reserved for the 
entire undergraduate body—All the 
Freshman and Sophomores and the big 
majority of Juniors and Seniors will be 
forced to stay up on the running track; 

(3) That this deplorable state of af- 
fairs existed all last year and when the 
students voted to double the price of the 
S. A. F. it was understood that adequate 
provision would be made for seating 
accommodations at the game. i 

We respectfully request that the pro- 
per arrangements be made for the S. A. 
F. holders before the opening of the 
ofħcial league season so that the students 
will be able to witness the games. 


Respectfully yours, 


(Signed by twenty-seven students as 
members of the Student Board, captains 
and managers of several teams, the vn- 
dergraduate members of the A. A. Com- 
mittee and the King's Crown Board of 
Governors, and the editors and man- 
agers of several non-athletic activities.) 


Mapes replicd on December ioth as 
follows: 


Mr. Lawrence R. Condon, Chairman, 
Student Board of Representatives, 
Columbia University, East Hall, 
New York City. 
My Dear Mr. Condon, 

The letter of the oth, signed by you 
and such a representative body of un- 
dergraduate students, has been received, 
and given my most careful considera- 
tion. I am very glad that the signers 
have called my attention to the situa- 
tion existing in regard to receiving ac- 
commodations at the basketball games. 

The gravity of it is self-evident. The 
Athletic Association will take immediate 
steps to see what can be done to better 
1t. 

We fecl that the holders of the S. A. 
F. tickets, and the alumni holders of 
the Athletic Association tickets, quite 
properly should come even before our 
many friends among the general alumni 
who have always been so interested in 
and given their hearty support to basket- 
ball, and who therefore should have as 
much consideration as we can manage 
to give them under the circumstances. 

You can rely, Mr. Condon, on the 
University Committee on. Athletics tak- 
ing immediate action. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES HALSTED Mapes, 
Chairman University Com- 
mittee on Athletics. 


When the S. A. F. holders applied 
for admission to the game against West 
Point on Saturday night, they found 
that about 350 seats were available for 
them. As a result only about 200, most 
of whom were Freshmen, were forced 
to view the game from the running 
track. The total number of students on 
hand represented approximately one 
fourth of the S. A. F. holders. That 
there was not a greater number present 
was probably caused by the fact that 
they had been led to belicve that it would 
be impossible for them to get into the 
Gym to see the game. 
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Athletics 


Basketball Team Opens Season by 
Defeating West Point 


Before this season has progressed 
much further, we hope to know a great 
deal more about writing basketball than 
we do now. Personally, we enjoyed the 
first Columbia-Army game hugely. 

However, we met Harry Fisher on 
the way out, and immediately reached 
for an expert opinion. “Awful basket- 
ball, but good fighting," said the ex- 
potentate. Probably he was right, but 
for the layman, it was a wonderful game 
to watch. Besides which we ngure that 
Joe Decring has much cause to rejoice 
at Harry Fisher's comment. There is 
always time to teach his men basketball. 
We have heard of teams that knew an 
awful lot about basketball, but could 
not be taught to fight. For an early 
season game, especially with. men. com- 
ing out as late as did ours, one does not 
expect to see end-season ball, but we did 
note that Joe Deering turned loose onto 
the floor five awfully wild wildcats who 
made up in scrappiness what they lacked 
in form. It seems to us that the Army 
plaved the better game, but the Blue 
and White was just five points better in 
general activity and battling. 

Stutz, Watson and Tynan were the 
individual stars for Columbia, Stutz in 
particular ex xhibiting remarkable game- 
ness in continuing: play after twice being 
injured through diving into the chairs 
that lined the side lines. We could dis- 
cern a perceptible limp in every step he 
took, but his effectiveness did not seem 
to be impaired. Pheiffer played the stel- 
lar role for the West Pcinters, while 
Debezies, the Army Indian star, after 
his first spectacular field goal ror the 
first score of the game was kept well 
under cover by the Columbia guards, 
and did not score again during the eve- 
ning. Reilly and Ed Vollmers were in- 
jected into the fray late in the second 
half in place of Horowitz and Watson 
who each went out with four personal 
attacks against them. The mix-up on 
the decision which sent Watson from 
the game went according to the ruling 
of the referee, Lut from where we were 
sitting, on the side lines, we saw the 
umpire call the foul on Bob Pulleyn, 
while he called over to the press and 
timers’ table a personal foul on number 
6. As Pulleyn's number was 5, and Wat- 
son was 6, the latter was the one to 
suffer disqualification. 

All of which led us to wonder greatly 


The Holiday will 


Luncheon 
take little more of your time than 


your regular luncheon. .\nd vou 


will meet a lot of men you know. 


what there is that prevents an umpire 
cr referee. from reversing his ruling 
when it is proven that he has made a 
mistake, optical or otherwisc. 

The Army led off with the scoring, 
opening with a whirlwind attack which 
took the Columbians by surprise. Be- 
fore their defense was organized, De- 
hezies had scored. Army was ۵ 
the best of it the first few minutes, with 
Columbia right on her heels. A string 
of fouls put the two teams close to one 
another in the scoring column, and then 
a long one-handed toss by Watson, sud- 
denly put the Blue and White passers 
in the lead. Columbia maintained this 
lead by a very slight margin for the rest 
of the half. It could be seen that the 
attack had shifted and that the Army 
was no longer playing with the ball be- 
neath its basket, but mostly fighting for 
its possession out in the middle of the 
floor. The first period ended with the 
score I4 to 13 in favor of Columbia. 

Both teams returned to the floor with 
the intention of mopping up, and for ten 
minutes, there was nothing to choose be- 
tween cither of them, the scoring being 
so even that they tied twice as first the 
Army and then Columbia would cage a 
field throw or drop in a free try. The 
score was running 18-18, 19-10, 20-19 
favor Columbia, 21-20, favor Columbia, 
until about the middle of the second 
period, when the Army defense crumb- 
led, and the Blue and White quintet 
began to play with the ball almost at 
will. Horowitz caged another: field goal 
shortly before being banished, Stutz 
shot a foul and then made another field 
basket for the last score of the game. 
The Army staged a rally in the final 
minutes, but the Morningsiders were 
going too strong and held them power- 
less. P. W.G 


The line-up : 


Columbia (27) West Point. (22 


+۸“ do DE 9۶ Fordes 
Stutz..... 491 A -  -- 7 Dabezies 
NY AUS Okie phate tes RIPE NOS Storck 
Horowttz......... LOS emer: Kessler 
۰ی‎ 7 ECVE Sas Pheitfer 


Goals from field —Tynan, Stutz, Wat- 
son (3). Horowitz (2). Pulleyn, Dabe- 
zies, Pheiffer (2), Johnson. Goals from 
foul—Stutz, 11 out of 17; Pheiffer, 14 
out of ۰ 

Substitutions—Columbia: Reilly for 
Watson, Vollmers fcr. Reilly, Reilly for 
Horowitz. West Point: Johnson tor 
Fordes, Whitson for Storck. 

Referee—G. P. Cartwright, Penn 
State. Umpire—E. J. Brun, Pratt Insti- 
tute. Time cf halves—20 minutes. 


Mermen Win from C. C. N. Y. in Both 
Swimming and Water Polo 

In spite of the plaintive cries released 
for publication by Ed Kennedy, the 
swimming coach, his team went up to C. 
C. N. Y. and trimmed them decisively 
in their 13Xth Street Pool, the score be- 
ing 37 to 10 At the same time, his 
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water polo team did not seem te be at 
all impressed with the fact that a week 
before the C. C. N. Y. water maulers 
had beaten the University of Pennsyl- 
vania team badly, and proceeded to take 
the measure of the C. C. N. Y. poloists 
by a score of 26 to 2. 

Balbach and Eberhart were the Colum- 
bia stars, while Lehrman proved almost 
the entire C. C. N. Y. team pn he 
captured firsts in the 50 and 220 yard 
event. Balbach, the Olympic team diver, 
took first place handily, with Slater of 
Columbia second, Eberhart took the 
century swim, while the relay. composed 
of Chrystal, Bernard, Balbach and 
Eberhart also won. Mahar teok the 
plunge with a float of 70 feet. 


Wrestling Team Downs Pratt Institute 
by 18-5 Score 


Gus Peterson’s gang of man lenders 
justified our carly season estimate of 


_ their powers by tying the Pratt Institu- 


tion wrestling team into a number of 
convenient knots and turning them hack 
defeated with but one bout, the unlinit- 
ed class in which Bill Miller lost to 
Perry, to their credit. The Blue and 
White team scored eighteen peints to 
Pratt's five. 


The Letter Box 


Football Visitors Cordially Welcomed 


To the Editor: 

It was very gratifying and pleasurable 
to members of the New Jersey Alumni 
Club to be able to mect at their last 
meeting four members of thi. year’s 
football team. We had watched. them 
many times on the field. plaving the 
game for all they were worth tor our 
Alma Mater, and it was a «source of 
great enjoyment and pride te be able to 
meet Captain Scovil, Johnstone, Johnson 
and Burtt. 

Captain Scovil's talk on the bright 
prospects for the next year was very 
interesting and illuminating. We have 
a coach second to none, practically all 
of this year's team will return next 
fall, and all are working together for 
the best results. 

All the members of the Club telt very 
happy that we had these men with us. 
Their action in coming over to the wilds 
of New Jersey was appreciated by 
everyone, and on behalf of the Club I 
desire to thank them for the pleasure 
they gave us. Sincerely. 


(Signed) John D. Craven, '16. 


It would be well to make vour 
Holiday Luncheon 
now. In order that there may 
be no delay because ot 
of tickets 


reservation 


service, 
only a limited. number 
will be issued. 
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Alumni Notes 
1917 Class Dinner Floods News Office with Items About 


* Seventeeners " 


'86, '88Mines— Robert L. Allen, for- 

merly of Warwick, New York, now 
lives at the Lakeview Hotel, 2215 
West Sixth Street, Westlake Park, 
Los Angeles, California. 


'86—]. H. Townsend may be reach- 


ed at 15 East Forty-eighth Street, 
New York City. He was formerly at 
/ West Eighty-seventh Street. 

187-112۲۳010 Strebeigh is now liv- 
mg at 137 East Sixty-sixth Street, 
New York City. He formerly lived 
at 29 East Forty-eighth Street, of the 
same city. 

'99P. & S.— Haven Emerson, formerly 
instructor at the College oí Physicians 


and Surgeons, has been appointed 
to the post of medical adviser 
and assistant director of Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance. Emerson 


has been prominent in health affairs 
m New York City, being Commis- 
sioner of Health of New York City 
at one time, as well as being a mem- 
ber of various New York health com- 
mittees, He served in the American 

Forces, first as a 
Lieutenant-Colonel and 


Expeditionary 
then 


Major, 
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finally as Colonel. His decorations 
from the French Government include 
that of Chevalier of the Legion of 


Honor and the Medaille de Epi- 
demics. 
'03—George A. K. Sutton is no 


longer at Lyndhurst, New Jersey, 
but should be addressed at 10 Ames 
Avenue, Rutherford, New Jersey. 


"06-۸. M. Tweedy is now located 
in care of the South American Devel- 
opment Company, Box 655, Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador. His former address 
was in care of the same company, 15 
Broad Street, New York. 

'08—R. H. Bagnell has moved from 
1240 Woodmont Avenue to 313 Ninth 
Street, New Kensington, Pennsyl- 
Vania. 

"155-۳. G. Williamson wishes his 
mail sent to P. O. Box 181, Green- 
wich, Connecticut. 


'17—J]ohn C. Fowler recently stated. 


in reply to a question about his job, 
"Concerning my post-war occupa- 
tion, Porter Murphy may be a good 


Boswell, but I am not doing what he © 


Tue Army Hap The 
Heavier [Ea — 


“1917 "ANNUAL 
BANQUET AT 
Tue SEVILLE Hotei 
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thinks I am.” Fowler lives at 231 
West 122nd Street, New York. 
'17—Sam Halpern is studying 
medicine at Johns Hopkins and is 
loud in his praises of that institution. 
Bob Lippman, '19, is also studying 


there. 

'17—Ralph R. Moulten, oí 1060 
Madison. Avenue, New York, is a 
doctor. His first answer to the ques- 


tion on the 1917 questionnaire was 
"plumber," but he scratched it out. 
Perhaps with him the terms are 
synonymous! 

'17— Armand Erph is treasurer of 
Erph and Company, Inc. 80 Wall 
Street, New York. His home is at 
68 East Eighty-third Street. 

'17—Carle P. Ewers ot 322 West 
1151۳ Street, says he is a poet, an 
author and at present "an honest, 
hard-working statesman íor the New 
York City government." 

'17— Alan H. Kempner is Assistant 
Manager of the American Zinc and 
Chemical Company at 515 Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh, | Pennsylvania. 

'17-—Charles S. Day, Jr., says he is 
a lawyer with the firm of Jonas and 
Newburger, 115 Broadway, New 
York City. 

'17--Arthur F. McEvoy is with the 
firm of J. C. Rogerson and Company, 
wholesale and retail dealers in hard- 
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ware at Hudson, New York. His ad- 
dress is 132 Warren Street of that 
town. 


"17—John B. Baldwin, an Instruc- 
tor in the Department of English at 
Dartmouth College, is living at the 
Graduate Club, Hanover, New 
Hampshire. 


'17—M. L. Schuster has quite some 
` Job—"Editor and Executive, 0 
New York correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript." He gives 
his address as the Motor and Ac- 
cessory Manufacturing Association, 
Aeolian Building, 33 West Forty- 
second Street, New York; so we sup- 
pose he does a little work for those 
people also. 
'17—Royal S. Sheppard, whose 
home is at 39 North Fourteenth 
Street, Newark, New Jersey, is prac- 
ticing law with the firm of Reynolds, 
Richards, and McCutcheon, at 68 
William Strcet, New York City. 
'17——H. M. Kronk, 257 West 100th 
Street, New York, is trying to fly 
high in eductional as well as other 
circles. At present he is taking a one 
year course for his Master’s degree 
in aeronautical engineering, at M. 
I. T 
'17—H. F. Pohlmann is an interne 
at the Lenox Hill Hospital, 112 East 
Seventy-seventh Street, New York. 
'17—N. D. Ransohoff puts an M.D. 
after his name and tells the News 
that he will be practicing at 115 West 
Fifty-eighth Street after February 1. 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the events listed below will 
be held at the Columbia University Club, 4 West 43rd 


Street. Telephone, Vanderbilt 9oo. 
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He gives his address as 308 West 
Ninety-third Street. 


'17—]. Kendrick Noble is in the 
Sales Department of the General 
Motors Export Company, 120 West 
Forty-second Street, New York, with 
his home at 441 North Broadway, 
Yonkers. Some people have won- 
dered how he gets down to the office 
before noon! Perhaps they make 
alarm clocks big in Yonkers. 


"17—A. C. Conti of 36 Highland 
Avenue, Yonkers, New York, de- 
scribes his job as follows: "Broker's 
clerk. Budding young broker; am- 
bitious n'everything." He is with the 
firm of Wardwell and Adams, 71 
Broadway, and took pains to assure 
the News that his firm, we will have 
you know, are members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


'17—H. A. Yerkes is a lawyer at 
18 Banta Street, Elmhurst, Long 
Island, New York. 

'17—George W. Martin is practic- 
ing law with the firm of C. and T. 
Perry at 845 Manhattan Avenue, 
Brooklyn. His home is at 133 Noble 
Street of that fair suburb. 

'17— Ray Perkins, the Inimitable, 
is now in the business of song writ- 
ing and publishing, with the Henry 
Burr Music Corporation, 1604 Broad- 
way, New York. His home is in New 
Rochelle, New York—1717 Hubert 
PJace, to be, exact. 

'17— Frederick Kraus of 32 Lincoln 
Street, Jersey City, is a chemist for 


Complete Service 
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the Nestle’s Food Company in New 
York. Kraus will cordially welcome 
suggestions from his classmates for 
improving the quality and taste of 
his product. 


"17—E. W. Weiler, 552 West 114th 
Street, New York, is in the Research 
and Development Department of the 
Lamp Division of the Independent 
Lamp and Wire Company, Weehaw- 
ken, New Jersey. 

۰17-11327۳7۷ W. Caygill is a ۲ 
Looie with his Uncle Samuel at the 
present time. He is with the United 
States Army Publicity Bureau, 461 
Eighth Avenue, New York. Pretty 
soft! 


'17— Ed. Gluck, the untiring Secre- 
tary of the class, is still sitting at the 
feet of Alma Mater, imbibing law. 
He is Secretary of the Columbia 
Law Review, a job that just fills in the 
remaining five hours of his day— 
12:00 m. to 5:00 a. m. 


'17—J]ulius Lemelson is a physician 
in the Staten Island Hospital, Tomp- 
kinsville, Staten Island. 


'17—L. S. Sacharoff, 45 Stuyvesant 
Avenue, Brooklyn, is a physician spe- 
cializing in radiography and physio- 
therapy. Underneath this informa- 
tion he writes, "I can see through 
anything but an empty pocket or a 
bum joke." . This should be a good 
warning! 


"17-۳. M. Pott of 157 Halsted 
Street, East Orange, New Jersey, is 
with John Clarke and Company, In- 
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SUNDAY, DECEMBER ۰ 
Class of 1917 College. Annual Dinner. 
Madison Avenue and 29th Street. 


CHEMICAL PLANTS 
| FACTORY BUILDINGS 
GASOLINE EXTRACTION PLANTS 


Hotel Seville, 
7 p. m. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 2I. 


: Eu : ۱ STEAM POWER STATION 
Varsity "C" Club. Annual Meeting and Dinner. 6:30 p. m. E 


jj HYDRO-ELECTRIC DEVELOPMENTS [iil 
TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 30. 
Annual Holiday Luncheon. 12:45 p. m. 


l ۱ RAILROAD SHO 
1917 Engineers. Annual Dinner. 7 p. m. 2 


LOCOMOTIVE TERMINALS 
PASSENGER TERMINALS 


HOUSING DEVELOPMENTS 
OFFICE BUILDINGS 
HOTELS 
HARBOR DEVELOPMENTS 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 4. 


P. and S. Alumni Association. Annual Dinner. 


7 p. m. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 6. 


Class of 1888. Dinner. 7 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY I2. 


Class of 1920. Dinner. 7 p. m. 


DwiGHT P ROBINSON 6 Co. 


1 "CORPORAT ED 


Engineers & Constructors 
125 East 46 St., New York 


CHICAGO ‘° PITTSBURGH ۰ YOUNGSTOWN ۰ CLEVELAND - DALLAS : LOS ANGELES 
رتست‎ ee 
Qwsolidated with WESTINGHOUSE. CHURCH. KERR & COMPANY INC. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 13. 
Class of 1918L. Annual Dinner. 7 p. m. 


Monpay, JANUARY 17. 
Dinner. 7 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 19. 
Dinner. 


Class of 1890. 


Class of 1892. 


, ط0‎ Laud 
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... and at New York’s home 


A fact: 


of Grand Opera 


All during the season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House— 
whose every audience is typical 
of the best in New York Society 
—the sales of Fatima exceed 
those of any other cigarette. 


Pope مگ‎ 


FATIMA 


CIGARETTES 


corporated, 135 Front Street, New 
York City. He says of his job, “A 
broker, merchandise to be exact, sell- 
ing the w.k. and j.c. Cocoa Bean, to 
makers of chocolate, bonbons, baby 
food, etc., and broker every minute.” 
Funny how these newly married peo- 


ple learn their grammar: broke, 
broker, brokest! 
17—Herbert A. Schwarz of 700 


West 179th Street, New York, spends 
his eight hours a day making an- 
alyses-es-es, for the Schwarz Labor- 
atories, 200 Worth Street, New York. 


. 17—J. S. Langthorn, Jr., is learn- 
ing highway construction at first 
hand in his father's office, Langthorn 
Company, at 2 West  Forty-fifth 
Street, New York. 

"117-06. M. Watts is living at the 
Columbia Club. He is doing adver- 
tising work for the Vacuum Oil 
Company, 61 Broadway, New York. 

‘17—John D. Beals, Jr., 333 West 
Eighty-fourth Street, New York, is 
still in the profession of studying. 
The words "profession of" are very 
Important to our meaning. 

17-7. B. Townes, 101 West 
Eightieth Street, New York, is with 


the law firm of Gould and Wilkie, 2 
Wall Street, New York, and says of 
him and his job, "Just one of them 
"ere white-collared blokes.” 


17—J. F. Hughes is Assistant 
Economist at the Chase National 
Bank, 57 Broadway, New York. 


Jim's home is at 980 Bergen Street, 
Brooklyn. 


'17— Horace S. Manges is with the 
law firm of Austin, McLenahan and 
Merritt, 135 Broadway, New York. 
Manges 1s living at 120 West Eighty- 
sixth Street, New York. 

'17—Frederick J. Peper is a Chief 
Clerk for the New York Telephone 
Company at 81 Willoughby Street, 
Brooklyn. Peper lives at 578 Wash- 
ington Avenue, of that city. 


'17—Henry P. Teall, 189 Ashland 
Avenue, Bloomfield, New Jersey, is 
Assistant Service Manager  (adver- 
tising) for the American Association 
of Foreign Language Newspapers at 
30 East Twenty-third Street, New 
York. 

"17-۵. S. Roach is Clerical Assist- 
ant in the Credit Department of 
Bayne, Hine, and Company, 61 
Broadway, New York. Roach lives 


at 29 Hilton 
N. Y. 

'17—James H. Gray 5 
owner, proprietor, and 
else that’s great, for the Gotham 
Multigraphing Company, 162 West 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 

'17— E. R. Nodine, 27 Sewanoi (at 
least his handwriting makes it look 
like that) Avenue, New Rochelle, 
New York, is with the Irving Na- 
tional Bank, New York, during busi- 
ness hours. 


'17—G. H. Markley, 149 Elmer 
Street. Westheld, New Jersey, is an 
Examiner of Trust Companies, Sav- 
ings Banks and State Banks 10۲ the 
State Department of Banking and 
Insurance of the State of New Jer- 
sey. Some title! 


'17—]. Howland 
Hancock Street, 


Avenue, Gardeu City, 


the boss, 
everything 


Donaldson, 243 
Brooklyn, is Sales 
Representative on Long Island for 
the Vacuum Oil Company of 949 
Broadway, New York. 

'17—Henry Feller says that he is 
"in that quaint place of Brooklyn,” 
at 383 East Fifty-tirst Street. He oc- 
casionally goes across the river to 
study law at Columbia. 
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"17-3. B. Shavelson of 344 Ver- 
mont Street, Brooklyn, describes his 
job: "Trying to make $2.00 grow 
where only $7.00 grew before." If he 
said he were doing it, we would have 
a better idea as to what is his job! 

19—P. Edward Radcliff is at Rob- 
ert College, Constantinople, Europe, 
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but a card to the News notifies us 
that Twelve Stanley Place, Yonkers, 
New York, is still his permanent 
home address. 

'19Du.— Edgar K. Simon wishes all 
communications sent to his new ad- 
dress, 165 West ELighty-third Street, 
New York City. 


Press. 


Journalism Bldg. 


'20—Leon L. Hanel should be ad- 
dressed: R. F. D. Saunderstown, 
Rhode Island. He formerly lived at 
Williamsville, New York. 


'20— Emile E. Gyss is located at 
'Fifty-four Elliott Avenue, Yonkers, 
New York. 


Agents for the Publications of the Columbia University 
We invite correspondence from Columbia Alumni. 
Mail orders given prompt attention. 


Columbia University Press Bookstore 
New York City 


2960 Broadway 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, COLUMBIA ALUMNI News, New York 


CONSTRUCTION 


New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, JR., 3 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND ALTERATIONS 
103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


J. PARKE CHANNING, ’83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway Telephone Bowling Green 7340 


New York City Alfred L. Jaros, Jr., ic 


Albert L. Baum, '09, '1 


JAROS & BAUM 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 


116 West 39th Street Telephone Greelcy 5395 


New York City 


BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, 78 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


60 Wall Street Telephone 5895 Hanover 


New York City 


EDWIN LUDLOW, '79 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 
Coal and Coke 


149 Broadway Telephone 2669 Cortland 


New York City 


DANIEL E. MORAN, '84 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street Telephone 3042 Cortland 


New York City 
Factory POWER Prants Fue. Economy 
DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., 1901 
Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
110 West 40th Street 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


River and Harbor Construction—Piers, 
heads, Foundations and Caissons—Subaque- 
ous Pipe and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 


Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 1331 


Bulk- 


INSURANCE 


New York City 
C. H. ELLARD, ’97 


INSURANCE 
Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Barclay 7970 217 Broadway 


New York City William MacRossie, '11 
Allan MacRossie, Jr., '14 


[۷] ۸010551۴ & ۸0 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 


68 William Street Telephone 637 John 


INVESTIGATIONS 


New York City 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, 'o5 E.M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


50 Church Street 


LAWYERS 


Phoenix, Arizona 
Harold Baxter, '06E.M., °14L1.B. 
ALEXANDER, CHRISTY & BAXTER 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
311 Fleming Building 
Specializing in 
MINING AND IRRIGATION LAW 


San Francisco, Cal. 


HENRY EICKHOFF, 75 S. 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 


604 MILLS BUILDING 


New York City 


WALLACE WHITE, '73 15 M.E. 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
AND TRADE MARKS 


Woolworth Building 233 Broadway 


New York City 


ALBERT C. NOLTE, ’r4 E.E. 
Counselor-at-Law of the D. C. Bac 
PATENTS—TRADE MARKS-——COPYRIGHTS 


Telephone Cortland 1006 165 Broadway 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


Immortals is another. 'The Steinway is the piano over whose 
keyboard Richard Wagner dreamed his visions and enriched 

the world. It is the Voice with which Liszt, Gounod, Rubinstein and | 
their immortal fellows spoke to mankind. It is the piano of Paderew- | 
| 

| 


ski—and the piano upon which Hofmann and Rachmaninoff are 


| 
| 
| 
| 
, 'O own a piano is one thing—to own the Instrument of the 
playing their way to immortality today. It is the chosen instrument 


of the masters and the lovers of immortal music. 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET - NEW YORK 


Subway Express Stations at the Door 
REPRESENTED BY THE FOREMOST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


| 
STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
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The open season for Alumni meetings has begun 
and from now until Commencement there will be an 
almost endless procession of reunions 
and dinners. 
event will be the annual midwinter 
celebration of Alumni Day, February 12. Columbia 
men, after originating the idea of Alumni Day, and 
after holding a series of these midwinter reunions 
with great success, have proceeded to experiment with 
the idea in order to find out just what type of pro- 
gram will be the most acceptable. 

Originally conceived to provide annually an occa- 
son on which Alumni can return to the Campus and 
see the University in full operation, Alumni Day was 
set for Lincoln's Birthday, a legal holiday in New 
York but not a holiday at the University. The prac- 
tice was begun immediately of scheduling special 
features on the program such as exhibitions and lec- 
tures. 

Early (sic) Alumni records give us little informa- 
tion about the events which led up to the institution 
of Alumni Day in 1908. The Columbia University 
Quarterly for March, 1908, states that the exercises 
were “far more successful than had been anticipated” 
and that three or four hundred Alumni were present 
to witness the Foucault experiment in St. Paul's 
Chapel (proving conclusively by means of a pendulum 
swung from the dome that the earth rotates on its 
axis) and to attend the University tea and a lecture 
on Politics by Professor Charles Austin Beard. The 
University was open to Alumni visitors all day. The 


Our 
Alumni Day 


unqualified success of the innovation led to the ap- 


pointment by Dean Van Amringe, then chairman of 
the Alumni Council, of a Committee “to report on 
the advisability of making Alumni Day a permanent 
institution at the University.” A thorough search of 
the Council records fails to unearth any report from 
this committee, although it was duly appointed; and 
it doubtless met and functioned, because Alumni Day 
has been held regularly ever since. 

There has been a tendency to standardize the pro- 
gram. In 1909 the Quarterly prophesied the success 


The biggest general 


of Alumni Day, in fact almost treated an institution 
one year old as an established tradition. "From early 
in the morning till late at night," it editorializes, "grad- 
uates and former students swarmed over the grounds, 
visiting class rooms, laboratories and museums, and 
renewing friendships with classmates and instructors." 
The entertainment provided this second year was of 
a most varied nature consisting of interesting lec- 
tures, of an organ recital and services in the Chapel, 
including a Lincoln address by ex-Senator Spooner of 
Wisconsin, of teas in Earl Hall and in the dormitories, 


‘of a beefsteak dinner in the Commons and of a basket 


ball game with Pennsylvania, which Columbia won. 
The Library furnished a valuable exhibit of manu- 
scripts and souvenirs of Lincoln, while exhibitions 
were also provided by Teachers College and the de- 
partment of architecture. The following vear, 1910, 
the attendance had increased well above a thousand. 
This was the first of the really successful Alumni 
Days. Van Am had retired as Dean of the College 
after fifty years of service to Columbia and there was 
on view an exhibition illustrating and bearing testi- 
mony to this service. The alumni dinner in the Com- 
mons in the evening was marked with unprecedented 
enthusiasm. Van Am presided. Speeches were made 
by Keppel, 98, who had been elected to succeed Van 
Am as Dean, Stearns, ’81Mines, Ricketts, 71, and 
Davies, '66. Earlier in the day, in addition to informal 
inspection of classrooms and laboratories and mu- 
seums, the program consisted of an organ recital in St. 
Paul’s chapel, a lecture on Navigating the Air by Mr. 
Augustus Post, “illustrated by moving pictures of 
aeroplanes in flight,” and a tea in Earl Hall. The day 
again closed with the defeat of Pennsylvania in basket- 
ball in the gymnasium. 

In 1911, according to the Alumni News (and frum 
this point on be it said we have a complete record of 
Alumni Day history) "three entirely new features 
were presented, the conference, the class ‘stunts’ and 
the student reception." The first of these was de- 
signed to provide an open forum for the discussion 
of problems directly affecting the Alumni as a grad- 
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uate body. In the opinion of the News this 15 a feature 
which should be a part of every Alumni Day pro- 
gram. It was continued regularly until the organiza- 
tion of the Alumni Federation, the Federation’s an- 
nual meeting being an adequate substitute for the 
former conference. The "stunts" were designed to 
provide entertamment by the returning Alumni them- 
selves for themselves. Costumes of varying degrees 
of elaborateness were annually exhibited, but the 
"stunts" gradually died a natural death and in 1915 
were superseded by more pretentious doings described 
later. The students’ reception, successful for several 
years, also vanished as a part of the program due to 
conflicts with class schedules and the inroads of war. 

In 1912 another innovation appeared, a meeting of 
Phi Beta Kappa, and this feature of Alumni Day has 
remained. This year was made notable by the presenta- 
tion of the Partridge bust of Van Am to the College 
in "the most enthusiastic exercises the College has 
seen." At the dinner in the evening “plans for the 
Hudson River Stadium were exhibited by the archi- 
tect, Henry F. Hornbostel, ۹91." Again Columbia de- 
feated Pennsylvania at basketball in the gymnasium. 
In 1913 there was an exhibit of Hamiltoniana, loaned 
for the occasion by Allan McLane Hamilton, 70P &S., 
grandson of Alexander Hamilton, Columbia College, 
1774. At the conference important discussions were 
held on the possibility of enlarging the work of the 
Alumni Council. The habitual defeat of Pennsyl- 
vania once more brought the day to a successful close. 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the events listed below will 
be held at the Columbia University Club, 4 West 43rd 


Street. Telephone, Vanderbilt Goo. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 12 
7 p. m. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 13. 


Class of 1920. Dinner. 


Class of 1g18L. Annual Dinner. 7 p. m. 
MONDAY, JANUARY I7. 
Class of 1890. Dinner. 7 p. m. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 18. 
Class of 1915. Dinner. 7 p. m. 
New England Alumni Club. Semi-monthly Luncheon, 
Boston City Club. 12:30 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY IQ. 
Dinner. 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 30. 
Class of 1918. Dinner. Details later. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY II. 
Alumni Day Theater Party and Meeting of Federation. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY I2. 


Class of 1892. 


Alumni Dav. 
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Intensely cold weather marked the 1914 reunion 
and practically every year since. The only innovation 
that year was the first annual meeting of the Federa- 
tion, organized since and partially as a result of the 
conference of just a year before. The Meunier col- 
lection of paintings and sculpture was exhibited in the 
Avery library. This was the last year for the "stunts" 
and for the student reception, and the student band 
made its first appearance, rivaling the Early Eighties 
Band, always a welcome feature on Alumni Day. And 
as a night-cap, there was the ritualistic victory over 
Pennsylvania. 

The 1915 program will ever be remembered. It 
was frankly admitted to be an experimental program— 
only the Alumni dinner and the basketball victory over 
Pennsylvania were sanctioned by precedent. The war 
in Europe had begun and was daily exciting more and 
more interest. Four members of the faculty gave their 
impressions of some of the most interesting features 
of it. In the gymnasium there was a capacity crowd 
gathered to see a pageant organized by the students to 
show Columbia athletics in miniature. Both lectures 
and exhibition were too successful, for several thou- 
sand Alumni jammed every available point of van- 
tage and the resting confusion was almost dis- 
astrous. At the dinner in the evening there was a big 
discussion relative to the reestablishment of football 
as an intercollegiate sport, presided over by Van Am, 
and led by Bill Brophy, '15, of the Student Board 
which opened the fight for the restoration of the game. 
A. W. Putnam, '97, who had gone through fire for 
football years before and who is now Chairman of 
the Football Committee of the Athletic Association, 
and Dr. Meylan. As noted above, the day ended with 
a traditional flavor, our ancient Quakertown rivals 
again succumbing to the Varsity in basketball. 


In 1916 an attempt was made to duplicate the highly 
successful program of 1915 and the general idea was 
strictly adhered to. The war was beginning to make 
itself felt on this side of the water, however, and at- 
tendance showed a marked diminution over the pre- 
ceding year's record-breaking gathering, although the 
program was just as attractivelv planned. The ab- 
sence of Van Am at the dinner was an unwelcome 
feature of the dav, his death having occurred the pre- 
ceding fall. At the meeting of the Federation, R. V. 
Norris, '85Mines, revived a project, dormant for nearly 
ten years, of establishing a Columbia Alumni Fund. 
And the basketball team, although strangely in last 
place in the intercollegiate league, with the weight of 
nearly ten years’ tradition behind them, with all their 
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might and main fought Pennsylvania, strangely lead- 
ers in the league, to a standstill after the most thrilling 
battle ever staged in the local gymnasium, the Varsity 
losing after two extra periods of five minutes each 
had been necessary to decide the winner. 

Then enter Mars. Alumni Day progrants from 
this point on were greatly cut down. Faculty addres- 
ses were made, and the student program was limited 
to cane sprees and short exhibitions. The Federation 
held its first meeting as a corporation in 1917. Dart- 
mouth, replacing Penn as basketball opponent, started 
Alumni Day relationship auspiciously by de- 
feating Columbia in a close game. The whole day 
was given over to Preparedness talk. In 1918, our 
frst in the war, Alumni came back in large numbers 
to view the University’s war work. At the Alumni 
Dinner announcement was made that beginning the 
following fall the “College would require military 
training of each student.” Columbia defeated Dart- 
mouth in revenge for the trimming of the year before. 

During the last two years there has been an attempt 
made to revive the most successful features of all the 
old Alumni Days and hit upon a more or less rigid 
program which can be followed year after year. Just 
what form this program will eventually take it will be 


out its 


hard to determine. This year’s Committee is experi- 
menting and says so frankly. The preliminary an- 
nouncement of plans is made in this week's News. 
The unveiling of the Mitchel Memorial will be an un- 
usual event and one which will fit in. well as a part 
of the day's exercises. The theatre party is an en- 
tirely new venture, and we believe it will be success- 
ful. One difficulty which is presented this year 1s the 
fact that Lincoln's Birthday falls on Saturday, and 
Alumni who otherwise would spend the day at the 
University will include the holiday in a week-end trip 
and be absent from New York. By next year there 
should be a fairly accurate opinion of Alumni senti- 
ment as to the make-up of the Columbia Alumni Day 
program of the future. 

The News hopes that the Alumni Fathers will al- 
ways remember the use to which the conference idea 
for this midwinter reunion has been put in the past 
and that Alumni Day will always remain as one 
time in the year when the Alumni can gather for frank 
discussion of matters primarily for the good of all. 
If the day’s events can be settled about this one event, 
in our opinion little else matters provided that ample 
facilities are arranged so that a good time may be had 
by all. 


Alumni Day Committee Departs Radically from Custom 
in Arranging 192] Program 


Within the next few days the an- 
nouncements of the 1921 Alumni Day 
on February 12, are expected to be in 
the mails. Departing very radically 
from the plans carried out in previous 
years, the committee in charge has ar- 
ranged a program which is expected to 
appeal to a large percentage of those 
Alumni within reach of New York. 

In the early meetings of this Com- 
mittee, the idea back of their delibera- 
tions was to arrange some sort of a 
function which would be a large gath- 
ering similar to that of the Crew Din- 
ner in 1914. It was felt that the 
Alumni have been unable to get together 
in this way for some time and that a 
dinner at a big downtown hotel would 
fll this want in excellent ۰ 
Aiter a good deal of discussion, how- 
ever, it was decided that the number of 
cther dinners held on the evening of 
Lincoln's Birthday would preclude the 
possibility of many Alumni attending. 

As a result the Committee decided that 
the Alumni Day program should begin 
on the night before Alumni Day proper. 


On that evening a theater party will be 
held at the Central Theater, where 
"Afgar" is playing. The theater party 
will be followed by a supper at the 
ilotel Astor. At that time the annual 
meeting of the Alumni Federation will 
elso be held. The officers and directors 
cf the Federation for the coming year 
will be elected at this meeting. 

On Alumni Day proper—February 12 
—the University will be open in regular 
session, and it is expected that a num- 
ber of Alumni will follow their custom 
of previous years and visit the several 
offices and laboratories about the Cam- 
pus. The formal part of the program 
will commence in mid-afternoon, when 
the memorial of the Class of '99 in 
honor of their classmate, the late John 
Purroy Mitchel, will be unveiled. As 
part of this ceremony there will be 
specches by members of the City Ad- 
ministration at the time of Mitchel’s 
mayoralty. The Air Service of the 
Army and members of Mayor Mitchel’s 
class will also be represented on the list 
of speakers. 


At five o'clock in the afternoon the 
wrestling match with Cornell will be 
held in the Gymnasium. There will be 
no formal Alumni dinner that evening, 
although it is expected that arrange- 
ments will be made so that any Alumni 
who wish may be able to secure dinner : 
on the Campus. 

Contrary to time-honored custom, the 
basketball game will be held with Yale 
rather than Pennsylvania. At the con- 
clusion of this game there will be the 
usual program of dancing in the Gym- 
nasium. 

The members of this year’s Alumni 
Day Committee are: George R. Beach, 
'9027L (chairman); Albert W. Putnam, 
'97 ; Otto H. Hinck, '99; George S. Hell- 
man, '99; Frederic K. Seward, '99; John 
K. Fitch, 'o2; F. D. Fackenthal, ’06; 
Dallas S. Townsend, ۲۲0, 'i2L; W. D. 
Heydecker, ’11; R. C. Klugescheid, 1 : 
John D. Craven, '16; Lawrence R. Con- 
don, ’21; E. S. Elliott; Henry Lee Nor- 
ris; Stephen G. Williams, ’81, 82L, 
'83Ph.D.; and Charles G. Proffitt, 7 
(secretary-treasurer). 
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Record Crowd Attends Twelfth Annual Holiday Luncheon 


The Twelfth Annual Columbia Holi- 
day Luncheon was held at the Columbia 
University Club on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 30. The crowd of one hundred and 
forty Alumni present, was the biggest 
in the history of the Holiday Luncheons. 
The cards announcing the luncheon had 
endeavored to convince Alumni that the 
time required for this annual party 
would be very little longer than their 
usual business lunch hour, and their ap- 
preciation of this fact seemed to be ex- 
pressed by the large number present. 
The lunchers sat down at 12:45, and 
the luncheon was entirely over, speeches 
and all, by 2 o'clock. 

Edgar J. Moeller, 'g5F.A., Third Vice- 
President of the Alumni Federation, 
presided in the absence of Stephen G. 
Williams, ’81, '82L, '83Ph.D.,, President 
of the Federation. He expressed Mr. 
Williams’ sincere regret at his enforced 
absence. due to a very important busi- 
ness engagement and briefly outlined the 
plans for Alumni Day. He then pre- 
sented as the first speaker on the pro- 
gram, Col. William Barclay Parsons, 
,و2"‎ '82Mines, Chairman of the Colum- 
bia Board of Trustees. 

Colonel Parsons briefly reviewed the 
relationship between Columbia Univer- 
sity and the Presbyterian Hospital and 
stated that the Trustees had been giving 
a great deal of thought to plans for so 
locating both of these institutions that 
greater benefit would accrue to each. 
He said that the "Trustees estimated 
$10,000,000 as necessary to build the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons and the 
Presbyterian Hospital in close proximity 
to cach other, and establish a medical 
center worthy of the greatness both of 
Columbia and of the City of New York. 
Of this sum $5.000,000 would be needed 
as an endowment and the remainder for 
the site, building, and equipment. 

As the Medical School, however, is 
only one of the departments of Colum- 
bia, and as the University is now com- 
pelled to make up an annual school 
deficit of $200,000 for P. and S., no 
definite action can be taken by the Trus- 
tees at present. Stating that the gen- 
eral high level of prices had added great- 
ly to the difficulties of the project, Col- 
onel Parsons reminded the Alumni that 
the University had recently increased the 
salaries of its teaching staff so as to 
place the professor on as good terms 
financially as the mechanic. He felt 
confident that within the next vear, sub- 


stantial progress would be made toward 
the Medical School ideal, to which the 
Trustees are constantly giving a great 
deal of thought. 

President Butler opened his remarks 
by announcing that the news had reached 
him only that morning, that Colonel Par- 
sons had been awarded the Medal of the 
State of New York, for distinguished 
service in the field. He had previously 
been decorated by the governments of 
the United States, France and Great 
Britain. 

Pointing out that for the first time in 
history, the world today sadly lacked 
leadership and had no outstanding per- 
sonality to command or influence men 
in a critical epoch, President Butler 
stated that, although the universities 
probably would not produce such an out- 
standing figure, thev could nevertheless 
provide the idea and the privates in the 
ranks when in good time such a leader 
or leaders shall appear. He asserted 
that the three great enemies of human 
progress and happiness were ignorance, 
selfishness and vanity, and emphasized 
the fact that the universities could never 
eliminate them entirely, but that they 
could go íar toward reducing them to 
a minimum. 

He closed by saying that although Co- 
lumbia had reason to be satisfied in these 
troubled times with its own financial and 
educational condition, nevertheless it 
was hard to be cheerful in view of the 
difhculties which beset the universities 
and peoples of other lands. He pointed 
out that Columbia, as one of the great 
public service institutions of the world, 
could be in no way isolated from these 
conditions. 

After President Butler had concluded 
his remarks and the Chairman of the 
luncheon had taken occasion to wish 
every one a very Happy New Year, the 
program was finished. But this does not 
mean that all the lunchers scurried back 
to their offices. For the following half 
hour, the halls of the Club were crowded 


. by graduates, young and old, who were 


exchanging greetings of the season with 
their classmates. 

In addition to several guests of vari- 
ous individual Alumni, the following 
were present: 


G. F. Butterworth, '74, T. Sutro, 
'74L. T. F. Lozier, '76, W. B. Parsons, 
79. '82Mi1nes, R. E. Mayer, ’79Mines,. G. 
E. Blackwell, '8o, L. H. King, 8o, W. F. 
Morgan, '8o, H. Paine, '80, W. W. 
Scrugham, '8o, H. Garlichs, '8oMines, 
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C. A. Meissner, "SoMines, T. Tonnele, 
'8oMines, W. C. Demorest, Sr, ’83L, T. 
D. Rambaut, SI, N. M. Butler, X2. E. 
J. Gillies, '82, L. D. Ray, '82, G. Romaine, 
82, W. O. Wiley, '82, F. E. Laimbeer, 
'83, G. C. Palmer, '83. H. L. Satterlee. 
'83, J. H. Schmelzel, '83, G. A. Tibhbals, 
83, J. P. Channing, '83Mines, Robert 
Peele, '83Mines, J. F. Jenkins, '84. A. 5. 
Post, '84Mines, C. B. Rowland, 'S4Mines, 
C. H. Mapes, 85, I. H. Woolson, 5, 
A. G. Dwight, ’85Mines, S. T. Gilford, 
86, DeL. W. Ward, '88, J. B. Taylor, 
"s Mines, R. M. Raymond, '89Mines, W. 
Bondy, '9o, C. L. Livingston, g0, H. M. 
Powell, '9o, R. Collins, 'yr, T. L. Chrys- 
tie, '02, R. Gibson, Jr., 'o2L. H. T. Wade. 
'93, A. Douglas, '94, R. H. Loines, '94. 
K. M. Murchison, ’94, L. H. Barnett. 
‘94Mines, H. K. Masters, '94Mines, W. 
Y. Westervelt, 'o4Mines, F. 1 ا2ا‎ 
'05, 07S, L. D. Huntoon, 'os, G. T. 
Kirby, 'osMines, E. J. Moeller, ‘9s, L. 
Whiting, 'o5, P. R. Moses, دو“‎ Mines, C. 
S. Witherell, ’96, W. I. Slichter, ’96S. 
J. J. Bellman, ’97S, D. S. Hudson, ’o8, 
01S, W. W. Lightpipe, ’98S, G. Lobo, 
98S, F. A. Nelson, 'oo, R. J. Reiley. 
'o0, E. S. Barlow, 'ooS, D. J. Burns, 00, 
K. Durham, 'or, J. B. Smith, Jr.. ‘or, E. 
O'Shea, ’o1S, J. B. Wolff, ’o1S, R. H. 
Bateson, 'o2, H. P. Daniels, 02, J. K. 
Fitch, 'o2, S. Brown, ۲025, H. F. Havi- 
land, 025, W. H. Powers, ’o2S, M. 
Curry, 03. R. P. Hoyt, 03, R. C. Knox. 
'03, H. C. Brinckerhoff, 'o3, G. S. 
O'Loughlin, 'o3, A. O. Schramm, 'o3, W. 
F. Turnbull, '03, O. H. Leber, ’o4, N. 
W. Muller, 'o4, E. H. Updike. ,وم‎ 'o6L. 
R. L. von Bernuth, 'o4, 'oóL, C. W. 
Cuthell, 'os; A. MacKenzie, 'os. N. W. 
Van Nostrand, 'oz, M. L. Cornell, ۵ 
J. K. Finch, '06S, K. B. Millett, 'o7, G. 
H. Heidgerd, 'o75, G. W. Hoyns, ’07S. 
K. M. Boorman, 'o8, ’10S, A. M. Shim- 
mon, ‘08, A. A. Van Tine. 'o8. W. 
Fondiller, 'oo, W. Melville, ’o9, A. S. 
Moses, 00, W. Paul, 'o9, W. H. D. Pell. 
‘og, B. C. Tuthill, 'oo, H. W. Remington. 
Jr., 'o9S, J. J. Ryan, 'o9S, F. N. Bangs. 
'10, N. O. Rockwood, '10. R. V. Mahon. 
'Io, 'I2L, G. Smith, '10, D. S. Townsend. 
"10, W. B. Eddison, ۳11, ۲125, A. W. 
Porterfield, ’11, E. S. Roche, ’11, W. S. 
Dickson, '12, J. T. Kemp, ۲12, "16S, H. 
W. Polhemus, '12, R. J. Trimble, ۵, 
J. A. Fitz Randolph, 'r3, H. M. Palmer. 
'15, *175, D. M. Black, '16, '18L. W. H. 
Diekmann, 'I6S, H. G. Nevitt, ’16S, F. 
E. Wormser, ’16S, P. C. Murphy. "17. 
R. Colston, '17S, J. T. Grady, "7L, W. 
A. J. Funcke, '18, D. H. Brown, '1o, R. 
M. Freas, '19, J. D. Kennedy, 't9. G. C. 
Demorest, '22L, and C. G. Proffitt, ۰ 


Columbia Dormitories Hold 

Elaborate Christmas Partv 
One of the most pretentious Christ- 
mas parties ever held at Columbia was 
given this year by the Columbia Come- 
Back Club, an organization of the Uni- 
versity’s disabled ex-service men. In 
conjunction with the chairman of the 
dormitory committees at the University, 
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the members of the Club arranged a 
program in Livingston Hall which ex- 
tended from Friday noon, December 24, 
until midnight of Christmas Day. All 
the traditional Christmastide ceremonies 
were observed, including the burning of 
the Yule log. This was lighted by Pres- 
ident Butler. 

The foyer of Livingston was elabo- 
rately decorated with holly and other 
Christmas trimmings, with a large 
Christmas tree in the middle. On Fri- 
day night Raymond C. Knox, ’03, Chap- 
lan of the University, conducted the 
program. The Rev. Howard Duffield, 
D.D. Pastor Emeritus of the First 
Presbyterian Church of New York, de- 
livered an address on “Coming Back.” 
Aside from the formal programs on 
Friday and Saturday nights, there were 
informal receptions throughout Christ- 
mas Day and a concert by the band 
trom one of the battleships in the Hud- 
son at that time. 


“Blue Laws May Not Carry True Chris- 
tian Doctrine"—Chaplain Knox 


At the Christmas service at St. Paul’s 
Chapel. Chaplain Knox took as the sub- 
ject of his sermon “Be of Good Cheer.” 
Asserting that Sunday laws that make 
men miserable are not based on true 
Christian doctrine, he said in part: 


"Christ told his enemies that to be in 
his company was like being in a bridal 
party, and that for them to pass laws 
to restrict men's happiness and compel 
them, especially on Sunday, to be pretty 
much miserable, was not the kind of re- 
ligion he came to implant. 

"The outward conditions we face to- 
day are stubborn and hard, and need to 
be changed. But our deepest need 1s for 
the birth of a new spirit within." 


Mapes, '85, Re-elected President of 
Columbia University Club 


The annual meeting of the Columbia 
University Club was held at the Club 
House on the evening of Wednesday, 
December 15. Several amendments to 
the Constitution were discussed and 
voted upon, and an informal discussion 
about various matters connected with 
the Club House took place. 

The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was unanimously accepted, and 
the following were elected to office for 
the coming year: president, Charles H. 
Mapes, '85; vice-president, Edward L. 
Dodge, '88; secretary, Harris K. Mas- 
ters, ’94Mines; treasurer, Roland P. 
Jackson, 02; members of the Board of 
Governors, to serve until December, 
1923, William O. Wiley, '82, Arthur L. 
Marvin, '97, Duncan H. Browne, 'os, 
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Charles E. Haydock, 'or, Richard H. 
Bateson, 'o2; members of the Commit- 
tee on Admissions, to serve until De- 
cember, 1923, Louis D. Ray, '82, Knowl- 
ton Durham, 'or, Robert R. O'Loughlin, 
'18, William F. Allen, ’03, William A. 
Kimbel, ’09; to serve until December, 
1922, John W. Pulleyn, ۳۰12, Francis M. 
Simonds, Jr., '16; to serve until Decem- 
ber, 1921, Henry B. Culver, ’93L. 


Trustees in January Meeting 

At their January meeting the Trus- 
tees of the University acknowledged 
among others the following gifts: $4,000 
from the Commonwealth Fund of New 
York for the purpose of carrying on 
investigations in the disease of rickets, 
under the direction of the Department 
of Pathology; $2,500 from Dr. Joseph 
P. Chamberlain for the Legislative 
Drafting Research Fund; $250 from 
Walter W. Price for salaries in the 
Department of Philosophy; and 0 
from Professor M. I. Pupin for the pur- 
chase of Serb books for the Library. 
Acknowledgment was also made to the 
Trustees of the P. & S. Alumni Asso- 
ciation for the principal and accrued in- 
come of the Swift Memorial Fund cre- 
ated in 1883 for the benefit of the De- 
partment of Physiology by Dr. James 
T. Swift, as a memorial to his brother, 
Foster Swift, '57P.&S. 


Columbia Faculty Active in Educational Conferences 


The Christmas vacation found Colum- 
hia well represented at the various meet- 
ings of learned societies held annually 
at that time. These conferences were 
attended by representative members of 
the Columbia faculty and included every 
subject from athletics to modern lan- 
guages. A few of the meetings in which 
members of Columbia’s teaching staff 
took a prominent part may be recorded 
as follows: 


Professor Hobson Attends Agricultural 
Conferences 


The Department of Agriculture was 
represented at the General Assembly of 
Representatives of Agriculture and Al- 
led Interests, held in Syracuse, on 
December 17-18, by Professor Asher 
Hobson, who acted as Chairman of the 
Marketing Committee, at that Confer- 
ence. At the annual meeting of the 
American Economic Association at At- 
lantic City on December 27-29, Profes- 


sor Hobson read a paper on “Legal and 
Legislative Aspects of Farmers’ Co- 
operative Organizations.” He also read 
a paper at the meeting of the American 
Farm Economic Association, in Wash- 
ington, on December 30-31, on the sub- 
ject, “Fundamentals of Co-operation.” 


Athletic Directors Meet in the “Windy 
City” 

The National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation, the Socicty of Directors of 
Physical Education in Colleges, the 
Athletic Research Society, the Students’ 
Health and Hygiene Association, the 
American Swimming Association, and 
several other national associations of 
graduate managers, coaches, etc., held 
their annual meetings in Chicago during 
the week of December 27-۰ 

Most interest centered about the meet- 
ings of the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association, which includes in its mem- 
bership practically every American col- 


lege and University that participates in 
athletics. Approximately three hundred 
delegates were present. About a dozen 
colleges were represented by their presi- 
dents; the others by deans or professors. 

Among the salient points brought out 
in the reports of the district representa- 
tives were the facts that a considerable 
number of colleges have adopted the 
one-year residence rule and the fresh- 
man rule, and that there is a marked 
country-wide increase in proselyting, 
professionalism and betting in college 
athletics. The second district, including 
the states of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland, is now the 
only district without a local conference 
or association of colleges for the regu- 
lation of intercollegiate athletics. The 
present condition of college athletics in 
this district was described as chaotic and 
deplorable. 

It was decided to defer the granting 
of the Association's approval to the pro- 
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posed plan of conducting intercollegiate 
contests in boxing. It was also resolved 
to appoint in each district a committee 
to investigate and settle charges of 
proselyting and professionalism, and to 
appoint a national board of arbitration 
to settle cases of proselyting and pro- 
fessionalism referred by district com- 
mittees. This national board consists of 
Colonel Palmer E. Pierce, President of 
the Association; Dean F. W. Nicolson, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, 
and Dr. George L. Meylan, of Colum- 
bia. "s. 


Professor Steeves, Chairman of English 
Conference 


Harrison R. Steeves. of the Depart- 
ment of English, was Chairman of the 
College Conference on English held at 
Johns Hopkins University on Novem- 
ber 27. One of the speakers on the 
program was H. M. Ayres, Associate 
Professor of English. He spoke on 
"The Bible and the Classics for Stu- 
dents of English." 


Queen Wilhelmina Lecturer Addresses 
Modern Language Association 


At the mecting of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association at Vassar College on 
December 23-30, William Haller, As- 
sistant Professor of English at Barnard 
College, read a paper on "The Radical- 
ism of the Later Southey.” <A. J. Bar- 
nouw, Queen Wilhelmina Lecturer at 
Columbia, also read a paper on "The 
Tragedy of Sir John Van Olden Barna- 
velt." Miss Jane Louise  Mesick, 
’20Ph.D., addressed the conference on 
"Some English Observations on Amer- 
ican Manners and Customs, 1795-1835." 

The Romance Department ot Colum- 
bia was represented at the conference 
by Professors R. Weeks, John L. Gerig, 
A. G. H. Spiers, and Dr. Alma Le Duc. 
Professor Weeks presided at the Con- 
ference of Romance Languages and was 
elected for the second time as one of 
the three vice-presidents of the Associa- 
tion. 


Several Columbia Professors at Philology 
and Archeology Meetings 


The fifty-second annual meeting of 
the American Philological Association 
was held at Baltimore, December 28-30, 
1920, in conjunction with the Archazo- 
logical Institute of America. The socie- 
ties were hospitably entertained by 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Columbia ts actively interested in the 
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work of these associations. Professor 
J. C. Egbert is President of the Archzo- 
logical Institute and Professor E. D. 
Perry is Acting Chairman of the Man- 
aging Committee of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. 

The Department of Greek and Latin 
of Columbia was represented at the 
meeting at Baltimore by Professors J. 
C. Egbert, LaRue Van Hook, and Dr. 
T. Leslie Shear. Professor Van Hook 
read a paper on “The Exposure of'In- 
fants at Athens," in which he attempted 
to show that the evidence generally ac- 
cepted by scholars as proving the preva- 
lence of infanticide at Athens in the 
fifth and fourth centuries B. C. is un- 
sound. Dr. Shear presented an illus- 
trated paper on "A Marble Head from 
Rhodes." Dr. C. A. Manning, of the 
Department of Slavonic Languages, read 
a paper on "The Tauric Maiden and 
Allied Cults.” Papers were also read 
by Professors W. S. Messer, of Dart- 
mouth (Ph.D., Columbia, 1918) ; Cath- 
erine Saunders, of Vassar (Ph.D., Co- 
lumbia, 1909), and Eugene Tavenner, of 
Washington University (Ph.D., Colum- 
bia, 1916). | 

The sessions were very well attended 
and the program was of decided inter- 
est and value. The joint meeting of the 
societies will be held next year at the 
University of Michigan. 


“The Role of the Philosopher in Modern 
Life” 

The Eastern Branch of the American 
Philosophical Association held its twen- 
tieth annual meeting at Columbia on 
December 28-30, 1920. Professor A. L. 
Jones was chairman of the Reception 
Committee, and had made the local ar- 
rangements which contributed much to 
the success of the gathering. Among 
the Columbia men who attended the 
meetings, Professors Woodbridge and 
Montague took the leading parts. Pro- 
fessor Woodbridge discussed “The Role 
of the Philosopher in’ Modern Life” and 
urged upon the members of the Associa- 
tion that they engage more earnestly in 
research and writing, so that the pro- 
ductivity of American scholarship be 
more of a credit to the Association and 
to the academic life of this country. 
Professor Montague, who is but recent- 
ly back from England, where he had 
visited many universities and given lec- 
tures in several of them, made a report 
of the proceedings of the Oxford Con- 
gress, held last autumn, to which he had 
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been sent as a delegate representing the 
American Philosophical Association. 
Dr. Parkhurst, of Barnard, took part in 
the discussion of one of the papers read 
before the Association. 


President and Mrs. Butler tendered a 
reception to the members of tlie Asso- 
ciation on Wednesday, December 29. 
Afterward the annual dinner of the As- 
sociation was held at Westminster Hall 
on Morningside Heights. 


Columia Legionnaires to Meet on 
January 1l 


The next meeting of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Post of the American Legion will 
be held at the Columbia University Club, 
4 West Forty-third street. New York, at 
8.15 on Tuesday evening, January ۰ 
At that time the New York County 
Chairman of the Legion is expected to 
address the Post. All Columbia ex- 
service men will be welcome whether 
they are members of the Legion or not. 


In forwarding the above information 
to the News one of the officers of the 
Post stated that the present problems 
and purposes of the Legion would be 
outlined and discussed at some length. 
He also took occasion to state that it 
is the opinion of those working tor the 
best interests of the Legion that those 
not in sympathy with its present actions 
in some instances, would tind reform 
more feasible 11 it came from them as 
members within the organization rather 
than by criticism from without. 


To Hold Concert for Czecho-Slovak 
Educational Campaign 


On Friday evening, January 17, the 
Department of Slavonic Languages will 
give a Polish concert under the direc- 
tion of John Dyneley Prince, Professor 
of Slavonic Languages at Columbia. 
This concert will be given in behali of 
the Czecho-Slovak Educational Cam- 
paign and will aim to present to the 
University public the music, art, and 
general culture of each Slavic nation. 
It will be held in the Horace Mann Au- 
ditorium and will be similar to the con- 
cert given by this Department on Fri- 
day, December r7, at which Mr. Adamo 
Didur, the famous Polish basso of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, volunteered 
his services and sang four Polish folk 
songs. 
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President Butler Urges Work for Stadium at Annual Meeting | 


The annual meeting and dinner of the 
Varsity "C" Club was held at the Colum- 
bia University Club on Tuesday evening, 
December 21, 1920. Over one hundred 
members attended, representing classes 
from 1881 to 1922. 

At the speakers' table were T. Ludlow 
Chrystie, '92, president of the club, Rev. 
Duncan H. Browne, 'o5, Charles Halsted 
Mapes, 85, R. L. von Bermuth, 'o4. 'o6L, 
and the guests of the evening, Professor 
Adam Leroy Jones, ’98 Ph.D., Chairman 
of the Committee on Admissions of Col- 
umbia College, and President Butler. 

President Butler was the first speaker, 
and his remarks on the subject of the 
long-awaited Stadium were of the great- 
est interest to everyone. He said in part: 

“I should like, if possible, to interest 
this company in the subject of athletics 
and outdoor sports. I do not mean in 
talking about athletics or in talking 
about outdoor sports, but in doing some- 
thing that is really worth while. 

"The time has come when there 
should be a definite organized movement 
to carry forward to completion the proj- 
ect for a Stadium, as first projected in 
1906. This Stadium, together with an 
adjoining Water Gate and Landing 
Stage on the south, would make a nota- 
ble memorial to the soldiers and sailors 
of New York who gave their lives in the 
great war, as well as to those who rc- 
turned home in safety after active ser- 
vice in the Army and Navy. 

"This Stadium is planned to be placed 
upon ground to be filled in beyond the 
westerly edge of Riverside Park between 
116th Street on the south and ۲ 


Street on the north, where the River is | 


shallow and otherwise unusable. It 
would take nothing away from any pub- 
lic park, nor would it occupy any present 
park space, but it would add immensely 
to the opportunities for outdoor life and 
recreation of the whole population of 
the city. The Water Gate and Landing 
Stage would then occupy the River front 
irom 116th Street on the north to 114th 
Street on the south. These two great 
monuments, to be designed in harmo::;, 
would give to the River front something 
it has hitherto lacked, and would add 
greatly to the distinction and charm of 
the port of New York. Distinguished 
visitors from other lands would no 
longer be asked to climb from a launch 
up to a pier filled with barrels, boxes 


of Varsity “C” Club 


and hides, and to thread their way as 
best they can to West Street, there to 
enter the city at a point where traffic is 
noisiest and heaviest. Such visitors 
would be suitably received by state or 
municipal representatives at the Water 


Gate and Landing Stage, and then driven 


down Riverside Drive and through Cen- 
tral Park to their hotel or other resting 
place. 

"The Stadium would be a great public 
playground where, under proper regula- 
ticns, athletic contests could be carried 
on, large public demonstrations held, 
military reviews and displavs arranged, 
and where school children might find 
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many of the opportunities for sport and 
recreation that are now demed them. 
“The undertaking should be popular 
in the best sense and public in its aims. 
The advantage to athletic sports at Col- 
umbia University is obvious. Important 
contests and team practice could take 
place in this Stadium, where every facil- 
ity would exist, thus setting free South 
Field for the informal exercise of those 
hundreds of students who, while anxious 
for outdoor exercise and sport, are not 
adapted to take part in team contests. 
"The Extension of Riverside Park for 
this purpose has been authorized by 
Chapter 304 of the Laws of 1906. All 
that remains is to provide the necessary 
funds and to secure the action by the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
which the law contemplates. When the 
project was first brought forward about 
fifteen years ago it was estimated that 
it could be completed at a cost of $1,- 
000,000. Under present conditions the 


cost would be considerably greater, but 
the benefits to the public health and en- 
tertainment and to athletic sports would 
amply justify the increased cost. 

"This project has been universally 
commended as offering a marked addi- 
tion to the resources and the beauty of 
the city of New York. Up to the present 
time, however, this approval of the plan 
has been purely platonic in character. 
There has been no organized determined 
effort to carry it to completion. 

"Has not the time now come to start 
a movement to this end? Why should 
millions of dollars be spent upon some 
memorial to the soldiers and sailors of 
the late war, which would be merely one 
more addition to our unnecessary monu- 
ments? Why should not this memorial 
take the form of a Water Gate and Sta- 
dium, which, while highly useful and 
greatly to be desired, can also be made 
objects of great beauty by the skill of 
the architect and the artist ?" 

Next on the order of business came 
the reports of the Chairmen of the five 
Athletic Committees. “Bobby” Watt, 
'16, reported for baseball; Tom Thorpe, 
'05, for football; Colonel Collis, '92, for 
track; W. A. Meikleham, '86, for crew; 
and Harry Fisher, '04, for basketball. 

An amendment to the Constitution to 
raise the annual dues from $1.00 to $3.00 
was passed. Back of this is the idea 
that a Fund may be started so that the 
Club may maintain a room on the cam- 
pus and evidently establish a headquar- 
ters large enough to take care of a train- 
ing table. 

Duncan H. Browne, Chairman of the 
Varsity "C" Club Committee on Prepara- 
tory Schools, spoke at length on that 
subject and pointed out that it was time 
for Columbia men to see that their own 
sons came to Morningside Heights 
rather than going somewhere else. He 
recommended that preparatory schools 
should be constantly supplied with Col- 
umbia publications and ended by em- 
phasizing the object of his Committee, 
which he said was “to attract the most 
promising ‘prep’ school boys to Columbia 
whether they were athletic or not.” 

Professor Jones spoke on the new 
methods of admitting men to Columbia 
College. He stated that the aim of the 
Admissions Department of the College 
was to get the best all-around men into 
Columbia. To determine who these are, 
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the Committee on Admissions is striving 
to get all the information possible about 
each candidate. Under this system the 
boys most deserving of a college educa- 
tion and those giving promise of doing 
something for the world when they 
leave, are admitted. They must, of 
course, meet the academic requirements, 
but they must also bring some evidence 
to show that they are interested in their 
fellow-men and have some other inter- 
ests beside their own physical and men- 
tal development. 


The final order of business was the 
election of officers for the coming year. 
Those who have held office during 1920 
were unanimously re-elected. They are: 
president, T. Ludlow Chrystie, '92; vice- 
president, Gerald S. O'Loughlin, ’o3, 
'o6L; second vice-president, Theodore 


Kiendl, "10, ’I3L; third vice-president, | 


Sidney Waldecker, '21L; secretary- 
treasurer, R. L. von Bernuth, 'o4, 'o6L. 

Those present at the meeting were: 
C. W. Culver, '72L; R. H. Sayre, 8r; 
O. Bodelsen, '84Mines; C. H. Mapes, 
85; W. A. Meikelham, '86; A. Stevens, 
'87Mines; E. A. Harris, '89; R. G. 
Langdon, 'o2L; L. Collis, '92; T. L. 
Chrystie, '92; A. W. Putnam, ’97; W. 
B. Symmes, Jr., '98; J. D. Pell, '99; 
M. G. Bogue, ’oo; J. B. Wolff, ’orS; 
D. Armstrong, 'o1; H. W. Shoemaker, 
‘or; J. W. Spencer, 'o2; W. Pell, 'o2; 
G. S. O'Loughlin, '03; H. H. Fisher, '04; 
E. H. Updike, 'o4; D. H. Browne, '05; 
T. J. Thorpe, ’05S; C. W. Cuthell, 'o5; 
M. D. Ferris, '05; J. Miller, '06; G. W. 


*Arma Virumque Cano"— 
"Ray! Early Eighties! 


The annual meeting of the Early 
Eighties, held at the University Club on 
the evening of December 16th, upheld 
the best traditions of that organization 
for hilarity and good fellowship and 
established a new one in that it broke 
all precedents for Alumni meetings for 
display of classical learning. From first 
to last the speakers and their hearers 
were regaled with pertinent allusions to 
subjects which one generally associates 
with Greek and Roman mythology 
rather than with more contemporaneous 
amusements. The general trend of en- 
tertainment was most progressive, how- 
ever, and the newer vein of humor was 
by no means unwelcome. 


All the old guard attended and in all 
their glory. When one remembers the 
lasting qualities of this fine group of 
warriors, the truth of the adage that the 
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Hoyns, '07S; J. J. Ryan, ’09; J. C. Mac- 
kenzie, Jr., '09; H. Osterhout, '10; J. 
O'Brien, '10; R. V. Mahon, ‘Io, '12L; 
F. Miller, 115 : H. T. Cole, ۰115 : W. M. 
Lee, ’11; C. G. Sinclair, Jr., '128; W. K. 
Watkins, '14; H. L. Roberts, "15: R. 
Benson, ’ 15S9; W. N. Bratton, 16۶ E. S. 
Kornsand, '16; R. W. Watt, '16; R. D. 
Beck, '16; F. E. Wormser, '16; A. ۰ 
von Bernuth, '17; D. E. Kennedy, 717; 
A. C. Curry, '17; R. A. Wormser, '17; 
J. H. Donaldson, '17; C. Raymond, '18; 
J. P. Baker, '18; H. Steiner, '18; T. 
Barish, '18; R. E. Swinburne, ’ 18; C. N. 
Sarlin, '19; V. R. Schachtel, ’19; J. M. 
Lott, '19; J. D. Kennedy, '19; Brown, 
'19; S. Weinstein, '19; P. B. Kindle- 
berger, ۲19, '22P&S ; R. M. Rogers, '19, 
'2IP&S; E. W. Kemp, Jr., '19; L. S. 
Van Houten, '19; S. Weinstein, '20; M. 
J. Bloomer, Jr., '20; C. W. Saacke, '20; 
E. L. Taylor, '20; Lester, '20; D. J. 
Cohen, '20, '22L; P. Uris, ’20; H. A. 
Koenig, '20; S. C. Waldecker, ’21; J. H. 
Hinch, '22; C. R. Moszczenski, '22; W. 
Leo Johnson, '22; R. D. Cooper, '22; 
F. V. Brodil, ۰ 


Columbia Professor Again Decorated 

J. Enrique Zanetti, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, received on No- 
vember 18, from the Adjutant General, 
the Cross of the Order of the Crown 
with the rank of Officer, which had 
been conferred on him by the King of 
Italy for his distinguished services dur- 
ing the war. In 1919, Professor Zanetti 
was made an Honorary Companion of 
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old guard dies but never surrenders is 
more and more apparent, particularly 
when applied to this never-aging cross 
"0 of Columbia Forty-ninth Street 
ite. 

President Daniel E. Moran, ۰۵41۷ ۱۱155, 
was on hand to open the festivities. 
There were few speakers for him to in- 
troduce, although many talked. The 
usual routine business of the evening 
didn't bother the chairman much, al- 
though it was the immediate concern of 
nearly all present, and was disposed of 
with customary Early Eighty dispatch. 
The report of the Treasurer and Secre- 
tary, offices eternally combined in the 
permanent incumbent, Romaine '82, was 
speedily adopted. 

The Chairman, wishing to share the 
pleasant duties of presiding with those 
who most enjoy said function, called 
early for a report of the Nominating 
Committee, made up of Share, '8r, West, 
83. and Hathaway, '84. This Committee 
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the Distinguished Service Order by the 
British and 2 Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor by the French. During the 
war Professor Zanetti served in France 
as a lieutenant-colonel in the Ordnance 
Department. 


Columbia's Extension Work Praised at 
Educational Conference 


John J. Coss, Director of the Colum- 
bia Summer Session, attended the meet- 
ing of the Association of Urban Uni- 
versitics at Philadelphia on December 
16-18, and has recently given the News 
a very favorable account of the impres- 
sion carried by the members of that 
Association, of the outstanding value of 
Columbia's Extension work. 

The meeting was made up of repre- 
sentatives of Eastern and mid-Western 
city universities, who met to discuss 
teacher-training in cooperation with city 
school systems, evening education, and 
the relationship between education and 
industry. The activities of Columbia in 
evening education were presented, and 
from the scveral reports it was made 
clear that through Columbia's Extension 
Teaching the work of late afternoon 
and evening instruction is both better 
organized and more completely parallels 
the work of instruction in the earlier 
hours of the day than 1s the case in any 
other institution in the country. 

In connection with this subject, the 
Dean of the School of Commerce oí 
Northwestern University reported that 
an extended investigation of the quality 
of the work done in commercial colleges 
by the students in the evening, and by 
college students in the day time, showed 
no correlation with previous training. 
and that twenty-five per cent. of the 
evening students did better work than 
the highest group of college students. 


.suggested the following for the offices 


indicated : 
President, J. Parke Channing, 
'83Mines; Ist Vice-President, George 


H. Barnes, '83; 2nd Vice-President, 
William C. Demorest, '81; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Girard Romaine, '82. Ex- 
ecutive Committee, James D. Livingston, 
'&o, Thomas D. Rambaut, '81, Robert 
Arrowsmith, '82, Francis E. Laimbeer, 
'83, J. Foster Jenkins, ’84, Theo. Ton- 
nelé, '8oMines, Charles P. Sawyer. 
'ár Mines, C. Q. Payne, '82Mines, Pell 
W. Foster, '83 Mines, Robert Mulford. 
'S4Mines; Keeper of the Seal, William 
O. Wiley, '82; Sergeant at Arms, 
Charles A. Reed, ۰ 

All were duly elected after many par- 
liaamentary and personal objections to 
procedure and to individuals, none of 
which held. In the absence of the newly 
elected President, Channing, '83, the first 
Vice-President, Barnes. '83, was es- 
corted to the chair, vigorously protest- 
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ing against the onerous and distasteful 
duty which had been thrust upon him 
so unwillingly. From that time on, the 
meeting scintillated with shafts of 
classic humor and wit, adjectives to de- 
scribe which could not be found in any 
language, alive or dead. Speakers were 
introduced with an abandon which 
would have done credit -to any age, and 
the responses were up to and far be- 
yond the usual standard of Early Eighty 
oratory. Barnes wields a mean dative, 
and he had it in fine working order. He 
threw declensions and conjugations into 
the ozone with a savoir-faire that would 
have done justice to Jove in his most 
reckless moods. As a raconteur he has 
few equals; and his anecdote, feelingly 
descriptive of important events in the 
lives of Lillian and T. N. Russell, al- 
most brought tears to the eyes of all 
who heard him. His introduction of 
the Treasurer, stating that it was hard 
to determine whether he dispersed his 
own funds for the Society’s benefit or 
the Society’s funds for his own benefit, 
brought down the house. 

The Early Eighties can be serious, 
however, and after the list of those who 
had died the preceding year had been 
read by the Secretary and a toast to 
them had been proposed, the chief por- 
tion of the ritual of all Early Eighty 
dinners was then solemnized—namely, 
a toast to Van Am, drunk silently and 
in softened light. It is always impres- 
sive, but this year more. so than ever 
before, because of Barnes’ leadership. 

Another ritualistic event at Early 
Eighty dinners is a speech by Charles 
Halsted Mapes, and Barnes carried out 
the introduction to this section of the 
entertainment with all the assurance at 
his command. It was really at this 
point that a classic atmosphere began 
to permeate the meeting. Mapes was in 
fine form. We won’t attempt to do 
justice to his speech, but if we had to 
describe it tersely, the best thing we 
could say is that it was a valedictory on 
alcohol. Everyone mourned. Mapes 
represented the Upper Eighties, and 
Frank S. Hackett, '99, secretary of the 
Forty Niners, responded for his society 
by singing the Marching Song. Hack- 
ett was criticized mightily for not enter- 
ing more heartily into the spirit of the 
occasion by singing a Latin version, but 
he escaped with his life. 

George R. Beach, '95, ’97L., president 
of the Forty Niners and Chairman of 
the Alumni Day Committee, had an- 
nounced earlier in the evening that part 
of the Alumni Day festivities this year 
would include attendance at a special 
Columbia presentation of that classic 
drama, “Afgar,” and he asked all Early 
Eighties to be sure to make note of the 
date on which the ritual would be con- 
tinued, February 1rth. Tyson, former 
secretary of the Alumni Federation and 
for many years a beneficiary of the 
Early Eighties as a guest at their annual 
dinner, was then asked to declare the 
obvious—namely, what royal good fel- 
lows all of them were. He didn't hesi- 
tate for a moment, but sat down quickly 
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amid a shower of verbal missiles when 
he said he hoped a Phoenix would rise 
from the ashes of the Society when 
it died. The mere implication that 
they could ever succumb brought forth 
protestations and resentment. 

The Secretary, aíter being duly 
toasted, read a poem which fitted into 
the discussion very aptly. It is repro- 
duced in full. The author is a member 
of the Society who was prevented from 
attending the meeting. 


Lil’ Orful Pro'bishun 
With Apologies to James Whitcomb Riley’s 
Little Orphant Annie 


1. 


Lil’ Orful Pro'bishun's come to our home to 
stav, 

To wash the bums an' soakers, an' to brush 
the booze away, 

An' shoo the cocktails from the board an' cause 
the boobs to weep 

Fur all the likker going waste; just fur her 
board and keep. 

An' all us, Uncle's chil'run, when all the work 
is done 

We us roun' Prohibishun an' has the mostest 
un 

A’ listnin’ to the snatch tales Pro'bishun tells 


about 
Of the Gobble-uns’ ‘at gits you ef sou don't 
watch out. 


II. 


Onc’t they was John Barleycorn who wuddent 
say his prayers 

An' one night when he went to bed away up 
stairs 

His folks they heered him holler an' his bums 
they heercd him bawl 

An' when they turned the kivvers down he 
wasn't there at all, 

An' they seeked him in the cubby holes, the 
garret an' the press, 

An they seceked him in the cellar an’ every- 
wheres I guess, 

An' all they found was empty jugs an' bottles 
roun' about 

An’ the Gobble-un's "ill git you ef you don't 
watch out. 

III. 


An' onc't thev was a Little Wine 'ud make you 
laff an' grin 

An’ make a fool of everyone, an’ make ‘em 

act like sin, 

onct when they 

folks was there 

She shockt 'em an' she mockt 'em an' said she 
didun't care 

An’ jist as she kicked her heels, an’ turnt to 
run an' hide, 

They was two blue Laws a’ standin’ by her 


was company an old 


side 
An’ they snatcht her, while she's reelin’, 'fore 
she knowed what she's about, 
An’ the Gobhle-uns' "ill git you ef you don't 
watch out. 
IV. 


An’ lil’ Prohibishun says ‘at when the blaze 
burns ۵۲ 

An’ the lil still is simmering, an’ 
makins' uv (hc brew 

An’ you hear the look-outs ‘‘cheese it" an’ you 
know the cops is near 

An’ you put out all the lights an’ 
tremblin' an’ in fear 

You'd better mind your Uncle Sam an' leave 
the booze alone 

An’ not be shiverin’ in a cell, or out a’ breakin’ 
stone; 

But help the poor old bums an’ soaks to know 
what they’s about 

Or the Gobble-uns will catch you ef you don't 
watch out. 


The last speaker, save Barnes, was 
Livingston, 80o, who as on many previ- 
ous occasions, gave eloquent evidence of 
his unfailing and boundless love for Col- 
umbia, his pride in her past, and his 
belief in the glory of her future. 

Lieutenant, formerly Sergeant, Mode, 
who first won fame as leader of the 


you've 


fire, in 
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Early Eighties band, and who had just 
returned from war service abroad in the 
United States Army, told the Society 
how glad he was to be back again, and 
from the way he played and from the 
excellent performance of his band, he 
sure was glad to tread U. S. soil again. 

Those present were: L. G. Engel, '8o, 
H. Garlichs, 8o, W. B. Kunhardt, ’8o, 
. D. Livingston, ’80, C. A. Meissner, 
'8o, H. A. Robinson, ’80, George Singer, 
’80, G. Harton Singer, '8o, E. H. Sny- 
der, 8o, Theo. Tonnelé, '8o, T. D. 
Rambaut, '81, E. T. Roberts, ’81, C. P. 
Sawyer, ‘81, R. H. Sayre, ’81, W. W. 
Share, 8ı, and E. Belcher (guest), S. 
G. Williams, ‘81, R. Arrowsmith, '82, 
F. M. Burr, 82, E. J. Gillies, '82, C. Q. 
Payne, 82. L. D. Ray, '82. G. Romaine, 
82, and W. C. Wyckoff (guest). Brown, 
95, C. H. Simonds, 82, F. B. Smidt, 82, 
wW. H. H. Warner, 82. and F. A. H. 
Anger (guest) and? C. ©. Bigelow 
(guest), W. O. Wiley, ’82, B. S. Wise, 
82, G. H. Barnes, '83. J. E. Calhoun, 
83, P. W. Foster, ’83, J. K. Gore, '83, 
O. K. Hand, '83, W. L. Hazen, '83, F. E. 
Laimbeer, '83, J. Laimbeer, 83, H. S. 
Stearns, '83, G. A. Sutro, 83, A. L. 
Walker, '83, J. C. West, 83, E. S. Ap- 
oleby, '84, J. C. Baker. '84, C. M. Cannon, 
84, H. J. Davison. '84, H. S. Hathaway, 
84, A. D. Henry, 84. J. F. Jenkins, 4, 
H. P. Kellogg, '84, J. F. Kemp. '84. D. 
C. Moran, '84, R. Mulford, '84, C. E. 
Pellew, '84, A. S. Post. '84, C. A. Reed, 
S4, R. Rood, '84. H. C. Taylor, and as 
guests, C. H. Mapes, '85, G. R. Beach, 
95, F. S. Hackett, '9g. L. Tyson, 
1۸ . 


A select few remained, after most of 
the diners had gone home, to enjoy an 
exhibition of classic dancing by the re- 
sourceful chairman. 


J. PARKE CHANNING, '83 Mines. 
President of Early Eighties. 


eS —— = 


New England Club Holds 
Bi-Monthly Luncheons 
The New England Alumni Club is 


now successfully carrying on informal 
luncheons at the Boston City Club on 
the first and third Tuesdays of each 
month. Notices of these luncheons have 
been sent to all Columbia mea in New 
England, and the News has been asked 
to emphasize the fact that all Columbia 
alumni, whether members of the New 
England Club or not, will be very wel- 
come. 

It is expected that a formal dinner 
of the Club will be held in the early 
Spring, at which prominent alumni and 
members of the University Faculty, 
will speak. A committee is at present 
working on plans for this meeting. 


Naughty Niners Never 
Miss a Meal . 


It is expected that the prize for class 
attendance at the Twelfth Annual Col- 
umbia Holiday Luncheon on December 
30 will be awarded to 1909. 

Enthusiastic endorsement of „Colonel 
Parson’s speech and President Butler’s 
impressive exhortation was given by a 
group of classmates that filled one table 
and overflowed to another. In addition 
to President Ryan and Secretary Mel- 
ville, the group included George Comp- 
ton, William  Fondiller, Al Moses, 
Winston Paul, Dannat Pell Harry 
Remington, Bones Tuthill and Ringer 
Roche. Treasurer Pell made ineffectual 
efforts to collect some class dues, suc- 
ceeding in securing only promises. 

In connection with the lunch, attention 
was drawn to the latest public approval 
to be given the class’ distinguished 
member, Wellington Koo. The New 
Republic, for example, in its editorial 
review of Wednesday, December 29. 
made the following reference: "By good 
political management on the part of its 
delegate, Mr. Wellington Koo, China 
has been elected a member of the Coun- 
cil. * * * China secures a somewhat 
strategic position in regard to Shantung 
because under the unanimity clause she 
can block all other business and trade 
her vote." 


Seventeeners Hilariously Enjoy 
Brilliant Home Talent 

The printed programs distributed at 
the third Annual Dinner of the Class of 
1917 College at the Hotel Seville on De- 
cember 19, announced the entertainment 
as follows: 


The Elaborate and Refined Entertain- 
ment presented by a doubt-ridden and 
timid Entertainment Committee, for 
pleas 

your ure (strike out one), may be, 
tort 

and is, in fact, described as follows: 

One: Wild Bill will whet your mem- 
ories with an account of the last festive 
gathering. Strict attention to Bill (in 
spite of any tendency you may have to 
become absorbed to the point of coma 
in his hairlip and hornswoygles) will 
repay you with many a neat quip, for 
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a droll fellow 1s this Hanemann—very 
droll. 

Two: It appears that your Committee, 
undaunted by precedent and unswerved 
by obstacles, be they ever so magnitudi- 
nous, has spared no expense to secure 
the food to satisfy the delicious crav- 
ings for amusement. We have with us 
this evening a gentleman, whom no 
doubt you will all remember as leader 
of the 1915-16 Glee Club, Mr. C. Alan 
Eckels. He and the redhead have a 
few "Van and Schenck's" direct from 
an engagement with the University Glee 
Club of New York City. Your thanks 
to Mr. Eckels have been graciously ex- 
pressed by your deficient and officious 
Committee. 

Three: Following which the Swedish 
artist, Porter Kartoon-Kut Murphy, 
will edify you in his own delightful, in- 
imitable way, with some illusirated im- 
presstonistic motifs as applied to the 
near-humorous in art. We call your 
attention to the deftness, the grace, the 
Je-ne-sais-quoi, with which the master 
wields his beautiful brush. Here, in- 
deed, is artistic temperament at its best! 

Four: Whereupon our Voca-guitar 
virtuoso, Rainy, he of the jet eyes and 
willowy figure, will play and sing (both 
at the same and eyedentical time) some 
Wormserian ragsodies. Here is the 
only guitar picker in captivity who can 
soothe such savage breaths as those of 
Schulte, Milch, Heydecker, Earle, et al. 
Oh, Orpheus, thy name is Wormser! 

Five: As the combined class intellect 
staggers and reason totters under the 
strain of all the above, prepare for a 
visit from Santa Claus himself. And 
now comes the sad disillusionment, 
for the jolly soul is not the bearded 
bushranger popularly supposed, but has 
modernized himself for the occasion, 
transformed himself into an entirely 
up-to-date, fashionable man of affaiahs, 
a veritable Santa Claus a la jazz. He 
will be assisted by a secondary clause, 
a Santa Clausette as it were, who will 
bear the burden of the presence of re- 
sponsibility, while his chief shoulders 
that of the responsibility of presents. 


. Bill Hanneman, one of the much-ap- 
plauded stars of the evening, afterwards 
described the dinner thus: 


And now if all the good little Alumni 
will stop admiring President  Butler's 
new silk hat and come over here, Nun- 
key will tell you the story of the third 
annual dinner of the Class of Seventcen, 
which is also the class of Columbia. 

It all happened at the Hotel Seville. 
That sounds as if it was more of a bull 
fight than a dinner. 1 rather think it 
was. I remember the sawdust on the 
floor and an intermittent hoarse bellow- 
ing, which may have been the bull, or 
it may have been Ed Earle — possibly 
both. At any rate, Ull wager the regu- 
lar inhabitants of the Seville have more 
sympathy for the inmates of darkest 
Russia than they believed possible. 
Women fainted, strong men broke down 
and wept, and the forbidden liquid 
flowed with all the abandon of the wa- 
ter in the fountains in front of the 
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Library. Though umbrellas were not in 
evidence, it was a wet night. 

No sooner had I crossed the threshold 
than I was seized and ruthlessly man- 
handled. Only my loyalty prevents me 
from giving names to the authorities— 
names, the owners of which are un- 
doubtedly resposible for the recent crime 
wave. l escaped eventually and tripped 
to the coat room, where ] found Ray 
Perkins, writer of songs and ex-Master 
of the Yaphank Bloodhounds, conduct- 
ing a private experiment in chemistry. 
Being of a somewhat scientific turn my- 
self, I offered to aid him. He graciously 
consented to the collaboration, for, as 
he said, "two heads are better than one." 
The experiment was wholly successful. 

After that a light haze came over the 
landscape, the barometer fell and the 
wind whistled merrily through the cord- 
age. "Make everything tight.” I advised 
Rav; "there's a storm brewing.’ Then 
we joined the others and were just in 
time to participate in the wild rush for 
the banquet hall. For some little time 
nothing was heard but the scraping of 
chairs and shins and the mutHed howls 
of the Seventeeners calling ۲ 
class-mates. Eventually, this gave way 
to the rhythmic gurgle of deep imbhala- 
tions, a sweet calm fell upon the hall 
and quict—save for the afore-mentioned 
gurgle and an occasional crunch-crunch 
—prevailed. The mighty Seventeeners 
were feeding! ۳ 

Nor did tithe lag,between courses. 
Old friendships were renewed, old 
scores were paid, Harry Caygill went 
over the top and Ed Gluck went over 
the list of those who had come but who 
had not come across. 

More food ensued. Art Paddock 
called upon many men to make speeches. 
This they did, aided by Eddie Townes 
and Milt Winn—or is it Wind ?’—who, 
I regret, seemed to be affected with 
some foreign element, some Ceitic influ- 
ence, I might say. [t was very noisy 
and quite spontaneous and just about 
this time I lost my voice. 

Ray said he knew where I had lost it. 
So we went to look for it, aided by 
Wormser and his Italian briar guitar. 

More food. More Paddock. More 
speeches. Ed. Earle. Porter Murphy. 
Bill Hooven, acting in no way hke a 
papa. No, lH take that back. His bot- 
tle-handling easily excelled anyone else's. 
Ray and a gentleman named Eccles. 
Jock Beals with a Scots accent. Rogers 
Nodine with an Anglo-Indian one. ۶ 
Winn (né Weinhandler) again. Eddie 
Townes always. Riot and confusion. 
Weber and Heilbroner. A flourish of 
trumpets—or crumpets—or cream puffs. 
۲ got up and read something. I read 
several somethings. I sang. Nobody 
threw anything. Thank you, men—and 
God bless you! 

And that is all I remember. The din- 
ner was over. It was an enormous suc- 


cess. H. W. H. 
The following were present: Alza- 
mora, Beals, Berzon, Bacon, Caygill, 


Cooper, Conti, Gluck, Gray, Hammar- 
strom, Halter, Hughes, J., Herstein, 
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Hirschfield. Hayward, Korkus, Knox, 
Langthorn,  Lemelson, Milt Levy, 
Manges, Martin, Hanneman, Minturn, 
P. Murphy, Noble, Nodine, Oram, Pone- 
mone, Pott, Proffitt, Perkins, Pohlman, 
Peper, Paddock,  Ransahoff, Roche, 
Riley. Schwartz, H. Sacharoff, Shavel- 
son, Singer, Spier, Selowitz, Towns, 
Von Bernuth, Weiler, Yerkes, Wurz- 
bach, Warshaw,  Wormser,  Tavlor, 
Shimmon, Hartwig. O. Dohrenwend, 
Ward, Weinberg, Winn, A. Currie, Gay- 
nor, Todd, Reagen, Kennedy, H. Mon- 
roe, Bernstein, Kurtz, Hooven, Harrison, 
S. Klein, Kane, Margolies, Bickel, Earle, 


Eckles '16, Hevdecker ‘17S., and J. 
Wegener '17S. 
1917 Engineers Hold 
Second Annual Dinner 

The Second Annual Dinner of the 
t1917 Engineers is now history. It was 


held on the evening of December 30 at 
the Columbia University Club. It was 
most gratifying to the dinner committee 
to see the good results of their efforts 
exerted to make the dinner a success. 
Men came from far and near to the din- 
from 


ner. Dick Moore—all the way 
Davton, Ohio; Dick Sheridan — from 
Yonkers. 


Chairman Pringle presided at the 
business meeting following the dinner; 
Treasurer Ellinger discussed the neces- 
sity of considering at this time ways and 
means of providing for the Decennial 
Fund to be given to the University by 
the 1917 Engineers in 1927. After a se- 
rious discussion on the subject of edit- 
ing the Second Volume of the 1917 
Engineers’ Class Book, the Class voted 
that the officers and section representa- 
tives, together with five more members 


from the respective Civil, Mechanical, 


Electrical, Miner & Chemical sections, 
should serve as the committee for the 
editing of this book. Irv Starbuck of- 
fered the good suggestion of publishing 
the next issue in loose-leaf form, so 
that at subsequent times any added in- 
formation may be inserted in the book 
instead of issuing a complete new 
volume. 

Walter Lemmon explained to the men 
in detail the scheme of the University 
Fund, and it was accepted by the mem- 
bers with full approval. 

Jack Kretzmer was in charge of en- 
tertainment and we were very pleasantly 
entertained throughout the course of the 
dinner by Messrs. Felleni of the Clef 
Club, Greenwich House, in which the 
Columbia Service League is interested. 
Witty recitations were rendered by Mr. 
G. Hasbrouck, and piano selections by 
Mr. G. Armstrong, both of whom are 
in the Engineering Department of the 
s. K. F. Industries, Inc., and came on 
the invitation of Ed Gainsborg. We 
also had the added talent of Earl 
Brouckmann and Dick Hermsdorf in 
the way of selections on the violin and 
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piano. Last, but not least, vocal selec- 
tions were given by Otto Neumer, who 
also led the singing of Columbia songs. 


After three good cheers and spelling 
it out for old Columbia in loud and 
lusty voices, the 1917 Engineers retired 
with the good intentions of meeting 
once again at the third annual dinner 
in I921. Acting Secretary Gainsborg 
requests that all men who have not as 
vet done so, should send in their "In- 
formation Cards," this being for the 
mutual benefit of each and every mem- 
ber of the class. He also wishes to 
announce that Morris Landau of Leonia, 
N. J., Class secretary, has returned to 
town and will once again assume full 
duties as secretary. E. C. G. 
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1918L Expects 
Record Crowd 


The annual meeting of r918L, to be 
held at the Columbia University Club at 
7:00 p. m. on Thursday, January 13, 
should be more of a success than even 
the most optimistic had hoped for. Al- 
ready more tickets have been sold for 
the dinner than any of the Committee 
had thought possible, and requests are 
still coming in for them. As was an- 
nounced in the December ro issue of 
the News, the guests will include the 
Honorable Learned Hand of the United 
States District Court, and Harlan F. 
Stone, '98L, Dean of the Columbia Law 
School. 


Athletics 


Columbia 27, Union 22 


In spite of the fact that a good many 
of the New York papers do not seem to 
be aware of it, Columbia has z basket- 
ball team this year. The Army quintet 
was the first to fall before the Blue and 
White tossers, with Brooklyn Poly fol- 
lowing, by a score that was far too close 
to be comfortable, although that was 
somewhat mitigated by the fact that the 
following week the Brooklyn lads 
trimmed Yale decisively. 

Coming as it did just before the holi- 
days, the game with Union which was 
added to the Columbia card somewhat 
in the last minute, came near being lost 
in the shuffle. [t was the first time this 
season that Joe Deering's players met 
an opponent on a foreign court, and 
they won, 27 to 2, 


We did not see this game, and our 
report is mostly hearsay. The most 
noteworthy phase of the affair was the 
return of Johnson, the star Blue and 
White forward, to the Morningside 
team. Johnson, while eligible to play, 
has had a great deal of outside work on 
his hands to enable him to stay in col- 
lege, and for this reason his services 
have been denied to Joe Deering. How- 
ever, he has kept himself in excellent 
condition, and was able to work into 
Deering’s combination in the Union con- 
test without a hitch. A good many who 
saw the game claim that the return of 
Johnson was the margin of the Blue and 


` White victory, as the teams at the outset 


were very evenly matched, and lack of 
a competent foul tosser would have 
spelled defeat for Columbia. Johnson 
caged thirteen out of fourteen tries, be- 
sides accounting for two field goals, 
making a total of 17 of the 27 Columbia 
points. 


The lead see-sawed back and forth, 
Columbia leading at the end of the first 
half by 16-13, and then losing it towards 
the end, when with no more than a min- 
ute or two to play, Union College was 
holding the advantage by one point, and 


their defense was tightening up to last 
out the game. Then Johnson, Tynan 
and Pulleyn broke loose in quick suc- 
cession, each scoring field goals, and 
Union never recovered. The game ended 
as they attempted a final rally. Brucker, 
the Union left forward, put up the best 
game for the Schenectady team, sharing 
honors with Wilber, the other forward, 
and Captain Jones, the centre. 


fhe line-up: 


Columbia (27) Union (22 


Tynan ........ برا ضس اتا‎ Brucker 
Johnson ......... Crt Sanaa Wilber 
Watson .......... Cdl pps Jones 
Horowitz ........ ES avs ora Rinaldi 
Pulleyn .......... Eine tigi Schwartz 


Goals from field—Tynan (2), John- 
son (2). Watson (2), Pulleyn, Brucker 
(2), Wilber (2), Jones (2). Goals from 
foul—Johnson 13 out of 14, Brucker 0 
out of 18. 


Substitutions— Columbia: Reilly for 


Pulleyn. 

Referee — Mr. Reid. Umpire — Mr. 
Bronner. Time of halves—Twenty 
minutes, 


Penn Wins in Swimming; Loses in Water 
Polo 


Not even Pennsvlvania will blame us, 
we imagine, 1] when we write about the 
pleasant week-end visit their swimmers 
paid ours in the Columbia Tank our 
memory grows hazy, and proceeds in 
starts and stops when we write about 
the swimming meet, and then suddenly 
becomes expansive and fluent when we 
mention our water polo team. 


We lost the swimming meet. 36 to 17. 


We won the water polo match. 50 to 
20. 

Pennsylvania certainly sent up a crack 
bunch of tankmen. They were un- 
doubtedly superior in the dashes, all ot 
which they won. including the relay. 
which they captured by no more than a 
foot. In the plunge, Kohler of Penn 
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and Maher of Columbia tied at 73 feet, 
but the Red and Blue man was able to 
drift his distance in 57 4-5 seconds, while 
it took the Columbia man a fifth of a 
second more, and Penn was awarded 
the plunge. Balbach of Columbia cap- 
tured the fancy dive with ease. 

After which, the Columbites who 
thronged the pool settled back for a 
quiet evening’s enjoyment while the 
water polo team did their best to show 
the Philadelphians how the game 
should be played. Connie Simmons, a 
long, eel-like individual who might have 
been seen on South Field leading cheers 
during the football season, rolled up 
most of the Columbia score, assisted by 
Cooper. Most of Penn's score was ac- 
quired after Columbia had put in prac- 
tically an entire substitute team. 

The summaries: 

50 yard swim — Won by Armstrong, 
Penn, Crystal, Columbia, second; Mar- 
lin, Penn, third. Time, 0:26 3-5. 

100-yard swim — Won by Shields, 
Penn; Eberhardt, Columbia, second; 
Rombeau, Penn, third. Time, 1:00 3-5. 

220-yard swim — Won by Shields, 
Penn; Rombeau, Penn, second; Stef- 
fen, Penn, third. Time, 2:36 3-5. 

Fancy diving contest—Won by Bal- 
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bach, Columbia; Armstrong, Penn, sec- 
ond; Slater, Columbia, third. 


Plunge for distance—Won by Kohler, 
Penn, with 75 feet in 57 4-5 seconds; 
Maher, Columbia, second, 75 fcet in 58 
seconds; Iserson, Columbia, 72 feet, 
third. 


800-foot relay—Won by Penn (Mar- 
tyr, Rombeau, Armstrong, Shields) ; 
Columbia (Crystal, Cowen, Bernard, 
Eberhardt), second. Time, 2:49. 


Water polo—Columbia, 50; Penn, 20. 


The 1921 Football Schedule 


Shortly before the Christmas holidays, 
the 1921 football schedule, one of the 
most pretentious that the Blue and 
White has carried in many a year, was 
made public. Three new universities 
will encounter O'Neill's men, while three 
of the old do not appear on the schedule. 
The first of these, Trinity, did not offer 
a game, while Penn and Swarthmore 
had to be temporarily dropped because 
of conflicting dates. 

The Athletic Association has granted 
the demand for an Intersectional con- 
test by arranging a game with Ohio 
University on South Field. The other 
two newcomers to the Columbia card 
are Dartmouth, to be played at Hanover 


A fact : 


... and at the two great 
Automobile Shows 


Last January at the big New York 
show in the Grand Central Palace 
as well as at Chicago's show at the 
Coliseum more Fatimas were smoked 
thaa any other cigarette. 


Kiggertontty srs :ے02‎ 
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this year in a home-and-home agreement, 
and Colgate, which will be met on South 
tield on Thanksgiving, supplving the 
want long felt for a holiday contest. 
There will be a critical discussion of the 
schedule next week. 

The schedule: 


Oct. I. Amherst at South Field. 

Oct. 8. Wesleyan at South Field. 

Oct. 15. N. Y. U. at South Field. 

Oct. 22. Dartmouth at Hanover. 

Oct. 29. Williams at South Field. 

Nov. S. Cornell at the Polo Grounds. 

Nov. 12. Ohio University at South Field. 

Nov.24. (Thanksgiving Day), Colgate 
at South Field. 


Joe Brooks Joins Football Staff 


With one of the heaviest football 
schedules a Columbia team has ever had 
to play through, slated for 1921, the 
Athletic Association is taking no chances 
in any department of the game. 


Some time before the holidays, 
Graduate Manager of Athletics Robert 
W. Watt, '16, announced that Joe 
Brooks, former head coach at Williams 
College, was coming to Columbia to help 
O'Neill put the Blue and White back on 
the football map. 

Joe Brooks is primarily a line.player 
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and coach, and is a particularly happy 
choice for the work on Morningside, as 
he is a thorough disciple of O'Neill, 
and played under him while at Colgate. 
He is thoroughly familiar with the sys- 
tem of the Columbia head coach. 
Brooks has made it no secret that one 
of the ambitions of his life has been to 
work under O'Neill, and the latter rec- 
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ommended the addition of the Williams 
coach to his staff. As a result there is 
mutual satisfaction that promises well 
for the work that the two men will be 
able to do with the Columbia material 
next year. 

The new coach prepped at Brooklyn 
Poly and entered Williams College. He 
played on the varsity there in 910 and 
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starred for Colgate under O'Neill from 
1912 to 1914. He remained as assistant 
coach for the Maroon in 1915 and as- 
sumed the reins at Williams in 1916. 
He answered the call of the war and 
served with the rank of captain in the 
150th Machine Gun Battalion of the 
Rainbow Division during 1917 and 1918. 
On being discharged he again returned 
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to Williams and has coached there with 
great success ever since. He is largely 
responsible for the development of 
Benny Boynton. 


Lost—One Rush 


The Flag Rush is gone. No more will 
graduates and undergraduates be able 
to foregather on South Field to see the 
two younger classes maul and tear each 
other about the cross-barred pole with 
the insignificant but highly important 
Columbia pennant stuck in the top. 

The fact that in the last rush four 
men were more or less seriously injured, 
has caused the Columbia Student Board, 
under the chairmanship of Larry Con- 
don, to abolish the time-honored scrap. 

In a statement issued by Condon in 
regard to the action of the Student 
Board, he said that it had been sufh- 
ciently demonstrated that the flag rush 
was dangerous to life and limb, and that 
Columbia did not wish to wait until a 
fatality resulted from the scrap before 
abolishing ۰ 

The greatest danger in the flag rush 
lay in the fact that all the action was 
confined to a narrow space in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the pole, where the 
congestion and strain became tremendous, 
especially; when the outward pressure 
of the charging Freshman phalanxes 
was brought to bear. Men who fell, es- 
pecially the lighter Freshmen carried on 
the shoulders of the attackers to be 
thrown onto the pole, would always be 
trampled upon, and frequently would be 
forced to remain submerged for the 
entire period. 

To replace the abolished rush, the Stu- 
dent Board is arranging for an annual 
Snow Rush, which, if it is held in the 
manner suggested by the Board, will 
make the present crime wave look like a 
Sunday school picnic or a strawberry 
festival. 

The two classes are to be lined up on 
opposite ends of South Field after a 
heavy snow fall, and will await a whis- 
tle. When the whistle is blown, the two 
classes will descend upon one another, 
and attempt to drag fifty of the enemy 
across their own line. Brass knuckles, 
blackjacks, machine guns, howitzers and 
gas will be frowned upon as ungentle- 
manly. Any class attempting to mine 
their way through to the other side will 
be delivered over to O'Neill. The first 
class to register fifty of its opponents 
across its line will be adjudged the win- 
ner. Dead bodies will not be counted, 
and must be returned to the class to 
which they originally belonged. 


Alumni Notes 


Because of the fact that the News was 
not published during the holidays, the 
Alumni Notes have been crowded out of 
this issue. We expect that next week's 
issue will more than make up for this. 
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Walter B. James, '83 P. & S., one of the Alumni Trus- 
wes, reported informally to the Alumni of the Medical 
School at the annual meeting of the 
Alumni Association of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. The News 
b doubly glad to print this report; in the first. place 
because of valuable observations contained in it, and 
in the second place because it continues the practice 


Concerning the 
Medical School 


of allowing us to hear directly and intimately fron: 
the Alumni Trustees, of the condition of the Univer- 
sty or of one of its departments. 

Dr. James recalls an event that, when it transpired, 
received hardly passing notice—the taking over of the 
Medical School by the University and the putting of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons on the same 
basis as other individual departments. This was a 
real landmark in Columbia history, and its importance 
in University administration indicates a real advance. 
That it was taken as a matter of course when it 
occurred shows how necessary was the step. 

The News is also glad to learn of Dr. James’ opti- 
mism in regard to pending negotiations for an alliance 
between the Medical School and a hospital in New 
York. All he says about the importance of this de- 
velopment is undoubtedly true, and we hope his wishes, 
which coincide with all who have the best interests of 
the University at heart, will soon be fulfilled. 


The performance of the Philolexian Society last week 
in Henry the Fourth, Part One, reminds us once more 
of the remarkable record of the 
Society, our oldest literary organiza- 
tion on the campus, in maintaining a 
"stained. interest in literary enterprises for a century 
The Society is our one real tradition. at 
Columbia, and the young men who have carried on 


The Philolexian 
Play 


OT so, 


Is work in recent decades have been conscious of the 
standards that such a tradition suggests. Where so 
many things in our changing modern conditions have 
lost in dignity. or have cheapened themselves in the 
hope of popularity, Philolexian Society has given us 
year after year an adequate performance, sometimes a 


performance much more than adequate, of dramatic 
works always of the first importance. 

We feel that so fine a contribution to the College 
life deserves a wider support on the part of the Alumni. 
Our small theatre ought to be crowded at such per- 


.formances, as indeed it is, but in the audience there 


ought to be more of the graduates. We forget that 
such things as an interest in the drama can profit quite 
as much from public and united support as can the 
exchequer of the Athletic Association. We forget 
that an enthusiasm for fine ideals, like any other 
enthusiasm, has a tendency to wear itself out if it 
seems to receive no encouragement. We admire the 
tenacity of ideals of the Philolexian Society, and wish 
that the Alumni might rally in practical ways to the 
support of so fine an accomplishment. 


It is now twenty-three vears since we have had an 
anthology of poems written on the campus. In 1897 
Joseph Proskauer and James Rosen- 
berg brought out their well selected 
ancl printed volume entitled 
“Columbia Verse.” Meanwhile it has become the custom 
at most other Universities to publish from time to time 


A Collection of 
Columbia Verse 
well 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the events listed below will 
be held at the Columbia University Club, 4 West 43rd 
Street. Telephone, Vanderbilt goo. 

MONDAY, JANUARY 17. 
Class of 1890. Dinner. 7 p. m. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 18. 
Class of 1915. Dinner. 7 p. m. 
New England Alumni Club. 

Boston City Club. 12:30 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 19. 
Dinner. 


Semi-monthly Luncheon, 


Class of 1892. 
SuNDAY, JANUARY 30. 
Class of rg18. Dinner. Details later. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY II. 
Alumni Day Theater Party and Meeting of Federation. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 


Alumni Day. 
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typical selections of the work of undergraduates in 
their university papers, and some injustice has been 
shown to the intellectual life of our own College by 
our complete silence in this field. Poetry has been 
written at Columbia in considerable volume and of a 
quality highly commendable throughout this entire 
period, and many of our graduates have brought out 
more than one volume of their own writings. 
opportunity now suggests itself to prepare an anthology 
to appear some time in 1922 or 1923, which would 
cover the twenty-five years since the publication of 
The material in this period, how- 
ever large in quantity it may be, might be so selected 
as to show a high level in the pieces printed. 
ing interests of the campus over so long a period could 
be ascertained much more easily than in anthologies 


“Columbia Verse." 
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which gather up the work of only five or ten years. 
During this period our campus poets discovered the 
social world with its problems as a theme for poetry, 
and to a great extent exchanged the cultivation of art 
simply as an art for the employment of it as a means 
Along with this shift in interest came 
the introduction of free verse. 
pendulum has returned, poetry is once more cultivated 
as poetry, and the possibilities of the older technique 
are less absolutely scorned. There are other changes 
in our cultural points of view which would be indi- 
cated by such a survey of verse writing at Columbia. 
We wonder if the University Press could sponsor such 
a volume, and if there are any enterprising young 
critics among our literary Alumni who could make 


More recently the 


Alumni Day Program to Commence with Theatre Party 


As was announced in last week’s issue 
of the News, the Alumm Day program 
this year will start with a stag theatre 
party on the evening of Friday, Febru- 
ary II. The Alumni Day Committee 
has taken the entire Central Theatre for 
that evening, and the Alumni party will 
witness the performance of "Afgar." 

During the past week the Alumni 
Day announcements have gone out to 
all Alumni. They contain a blank form 
which gives an Alumnus the opportunity 
of indicating what events on the pro- 
gram he expects to attend. 

The committee has attempted to em- 
phasize the importance of returning the 
blanks promptly and with that in view 
the Secretary of the Committee recently 
sent a memorandum of instructions to 
all Class Secretaries. This explains in 
detail the way the assignment of tickets 
for the theatre party will be made, and 
the Class Secretaries are urged to take 
action on it immediately, if they ex- 
pect to do so at all. 

The reservations for theatre tickets 
should be returned to the Alumni Office 
before January 20. Up to that time they 
will be sorted by classes, and seats as- 
signed by Class groups, in the order of 
Class seniority. After January 20 
reservations will be filled in the order 
in which they are received. 

It is essential that all requests for 
seats contain the full remittance, as the 
Alumni Day Committee has to pay for 
the entire seating capacity of the Cen- 
tral Theatre beíore the tickets will be 


delivered. Tickets for the theatre will 
cost $3 apiece. 

After the theatre, the Alumni will 
move over to the Hotel Astor, where a 
large room has been reserved and where 
a buffet supper will be served. At that 
time the annual meeting of the Alumni 
Federation will be held, and the officers 
for the coming year will be elected. In 
addition a program has been arranged 
which will contain an imitation by Ray 
Perkins, '17, of one of the acts from 
the “Follies.” There will also be some 
songs by the Columbia Glee Club. The 
buffet supper will cost $2 per cover. 

On the following day the University 
will be in session, and it 1s expected that 
the usual number of Alumni will return 
to visit their favorite professors and 
well-known spots on the campus. The 
formal part of the program will start 
at half-past two in the afternoon, when 
the unveiling of the bronze portrait 
panel of the late John Purroy Mitchel, 
'99, will take place. This panel has 
been made by the distinguished sculptor, 
Jo Davidson, and is to be presented to 
the University by the Class of '9g. Ef- 
forts are being made to secure several 
prominent men as speakers at the cere- 
monies, and it is expected that these 
will be announced next week. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon, the 
wrestling match with Cornell will be 
held in the Gymnasium. Admission to 
this meet will be open to all Alumni, 
the expenses being carried by the Alum- 
ni Federation. That evening, the 


"Varsity basketball team will play Yale. 
As it 1s possible that some Alumni will 
wish to stay on the Campus until time 
to see the game, the Alumni Day Com- 
mittee has arranged with the Faculty 
Club to serve dinner at $r per plate 
from 6 to 7.30 p. m., for Alumni and 
their guests. 


John B. Pine, '77, Becomes Clerk 
of Trustees for Thirtieth Year 
At the January meeting of the Colum- 

bia Trustees, Colonel William Barclay 

Parsons, '79, '82Mines, was reelected 

Chairman of the Board. John B. Pine, 

77, was chosen Clerk of the Board for 

his thirtieth year in that office. He 

first served as Clerk in 1891, when Seth 

Low was President of Columbia. 
Other elections announced by the 

Trustees include as members of com- 

mittees to serve until 1926: Stephen 

Baker to succeed Newcomb Carlton on 

the Committee on Finance; Newcomb 

Carlton to succeed Herbert L. Satterlee. 

'83, ’85L, on the Committee on Buildings 

and Grounds; Stephen Baker to succeed 

Newcomb Carlton on the Committee on 

Honors; Archibald Douglas, '96L, to 

succeed himself on the Committee on 

Education, and Albert W. Putnam, 

'07, '0oL, to succeed Herbert L. Satter- 

lee on the Committee on Legal Affairs. 

T. Ludlow Chrystie, '92, was chosen to 

succeed Ambrose D. Henry, 84. on the 

Committee on Buildings and Grounds 

and will serve until 1922. 
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Sixty-third Annual Meeting of Association—Mendelson, "79 P.&S., Retires After Ten Years 
as President — Walter B. James, '83 P.&S., Makes Informal Trustee Report 


The Sixty-third Annual Meeting of 
the Association of the Alumni of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons was 
held at the Columbia University Club 
on Tuesday evening. January 4. The 
members and guests of the Association 
sat down to dinner about seven o'clock, 
and the executive session was called to 
order afterwards. 

Among other items of business con- 
ducted, the minutes of a special meeting 
ot the Executive Council were read to 
the members of the Association. These 
included a statement of the election of 
Professor George S. Huntington, '84 
P.&S., 'o4 Hon.. of the Department of 
Anatomy of P.&S, as an honorary 
member of the Association, in apprecia- 
tion for his services and as a mark of 
personal regard for him. The follow- 
ing were elected to annual membership: 
Thomas E. Satterthwaite, '67 P.&S.; 
Thomas H. Cherry, o4 P.&S.; and 
George Draper, '06 P.&S. 


Hale, '96P.& S, Elected President 

The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the Association was accepted, 
and the nominees were unanimously 
elected. The officers of the Association 
10۲ the coming year are: president, 
Henry E. Hale, 96 P.&S.; vice-presi- 
dent, William H. McCastline, 'o3 P.&S.; 
Secretary, William H. Woglom, "or 
P.&S.; assistant secretary, L. Arthur 
Bingaman, '17 P.&S.; trustee to serve 
six years, Walter Mendelson, '79P&S. 

As representatives of the P.&S. Asso- 
ciation on the Board of Directors of 
the Alumni Federation, the retiring 
President, Walter Mendelson, reap- 
pointed the following: Robert Lewis, 
85 P.&S.; A. L. Goodman, '95 P.&S.; 
and J. Arthur Booth, '78, 82 P.&S. 


President Mendelson's Report 

As his report for the year 1920-21, 
President Mendelson gave a complete 
summary of the past year, and in a less 
complete way, that of his ten years as 
President. He reviewed briefly the 
large financial responsibilities of the 
Association and reported on the various 
actions taken by the Council at its sev- 
eral meetings during the past year. Re- 
garding the disposal of the income of 
the Association, he stated that “the dis- 
cussion of the wisest methods of spend- 


ing this income for the good of medical 
science is the chief topic at tle meet- 
ings of your Council.” 

One particular phase of the subject 
that has received considerable attention 
during the past year at the hands of the 
Council, has been the award of the 
Cartwright and Alumni prizes. These 
prizes are awarded for research in 
medical science, and the Council has 
concluded that in most cases men make 
their researches first, quite independent 
of the thought of a prize and then, as 
an afterthought, present the reports of 
their work for competition. As the 
United States postal regulations make it 
illegal to advertise the award of a prize 
and yet at the same time reserve the 
right to withhold the award if the essays 
submitted are not considered worthy, 
the Council of the Association has been 
engaged during the past year, in con- 
junction with John B. Pine, '77, their 
legal counsel, in seeking some way by 
which the original disposal of the prize 
funds can be altered. Under present 
conditions, according to Dr. Mendel- 
son's report, "it happens, and not so 
very infrequently either, that not more 
than two or three essays are entered in 
competition, all of which are inferior 
and some positively ludicrous. Accord- 


ing to the conditions of the competition, 
the essays must be published. 
apparent, 


It be- 


comes therefore, that to 


WALTER MENDELSON, 79 P. & S. 
Retiring President. 
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award a prize under the limitations of 
the postal law might result in handing 
over $500 to inferiority, and not only 
that, but would at the same time place 
this Association in a ridiculous light be- 
fore the profession.” The Council 
hopes to have the matter satisfactorily 
disposed of during the coming year. 


Dr. Mendelson called attention to the 
fact that the Foster Swift Memorial 
Fund of $8,000 has been turned over to 
the University and that the Association 
recently appropriated $2,000 toward the 
support of the Neurological Bulletin 
for the current year. He described the 
library of the Department of Pathology, 
which is maintained by the Association, 
as being one of the best departmental 
libraries in the Medical School, and 
mentioned this year’s appropriation of 
$700 toward its support. The library 
now has 8,000 volumes, and its work is 
being carried on through Professor Job- 
ling and his associates. 

Concerning the financial aspect of 
medical education, he said: 

“Turning now from our own immedi- 
ate affairs to those of the College, it 
may interest you to know something of 
the financial aspect of the Department 
of Medicine. When in 1891, President 
Low formally accepted the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons for incorpora- 
tion in the University, he estimated the 
annual cost at $40,000. But medical ex- 
penses have so increased, largely be- 
cause medical education is far more ex- 
tensive and elaborate than formerly, and 
partly on account of the general in- 
crease in prices, that the annual ex- 
pense of the Department of Medicine 
is nearly ten times what it was in 1891. 
It costs each year $830 for each stu- 
dent, and counting 400 students, this 
gives a yearly expense of $332,000, but 
to this must be added all overhead 
charges, such as maintenance of build- 
ings, etc., etc. The total cost of turn- 
ing out a physician equipped as an M. D. 
is $4,600. Of this sum, he contributes 
$1,280." 

As for the problem of the number of 
students at P.&S., Dr. Mendelson ad- 
mitted that although theoretically a uni- 
versity should turn away no properly 
equipped student, practically it is im- 
possible to live up to this ideal. The 
limitations of laboratory space, clinical 
material, and proper instruction made it 
impossible this year for the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons to accept more 
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than the one hundred most promising 
students from 300 applicants. The 
prestige which P.&S. enjoys has been 
demonstrated by the fact that over five 
hundred applications have been received 
for the current year 1920-2I. 


Dr. Mendelson also touched upon the 
relationship between a medical school 
and a hospital, saying: 


“It is gratifying to be able to state 
that the relations between the University 
and the Presbyterian Hospital which at 
one time were on the point of sever- 
ance, have been satisfactorily adjusted, 
so that that hospital, with its varied and 
valuable opportunities, continues to be 
available for teaching purposes. But 
for full usefulness, the College and the 
Hospital that serves it as a clinical la- 
boratory should be situated so closely 
together that valuable time need not be 
lost. It may seem a little strange that 
when vast sums are being expended by 
large benefactors for medical institu- 
tions in small and often remote places, 
the crying need of Columbia for a real 


university hospital seems to go un- 
heeded." 
In closing, Dr. Mendelson reviewed 


the history of the Association since he 
first attended its meetings in 1879. He 
traced the tendency toward annual meet- 
ings “often of the variety-show order,” 
and then toward those of a more seri- 
ous nature. In the early years the office 
of President was looked upon as an 
“honor,” to be vested upon as many 
members of the Association in succes- 
sion as possible. The Secretary and 
Treasurer were the only members who 
continued in office and who really knew 
something about the Association. In 
short, the presidential office was, at 
that time, not considered a position 
whose incumbent should do very much 
work to further the interests of the 
Association. 

In mentioning the importance of 
medical school representation on the 
Board of Trustees of Columbia, Dr. 
Mendelson stated that the officers of the 
P.&S. Association should be chosen on 
the principle laid down by Jefferson: "Is 
he competent, is he able?" 
the opinion that the 


He was of 
should 
be a man who had previously served a 
term on the Council of the Association 
in some one of the offices, and that in 
electing Trustees, the 


President 


members of the 
mind that 
the care and administration of $100,000 


Association should bear in 
of other people’s money is a grave re- 
sponsibility. 

He closed his 


report by commenting 


on the honorable and useful career of 
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the Association in helping to higher 
medical education, and by expressing 
the hope that with the Association’s 
abundant resources the future may hold 
prospects of continued and greater 
fields of usefulness. 


Dr. James Submits Informal Report as 
Alumni Trustee 


Walter B. James, '83 P.&S., 'o4 Hon., 
an Alumni Trustee and a member of 
the Association, submitted the following 
informal report : 


About a score of years ago Balfour 
in an inaugural address said that the 
higher education can never be made 
self-supporting. If that was true then 
in the days of small things, how much 
more striking must it be today, when 
educational demands and especially 


necessary machinery and trappings of 


HENRY E. 


President of Association. 


HALE, '96 P. & S. 


education have so enormously in- 
creased. If it is true of the higher edu- 
cation generally, it is surely a glaring 
fact in medical education. It seems to 
me that medical science has far out- 
stripped all the others in the rapid de- 
velopment of the elaborate paraphernalia 
that are absolutely essential to it as we 
know it today, and this, I believe, is a 
fact that is often lost sight of when we 
are discussing the needs of medical 
schools. 

In 1880 when the first flimsy nominal 
alliance with Columbia College was 
made, the P. & S, already the leading 
medical school in the country, was ex- 
pensive only in its student enrollment 
and in its reputation and standing, and 
in the quality of its teachers. Physical- 
lv, it consisted of a moderate size of 
dissecting room, a lecture room or two, 
and a little out-patient department. 
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In 1887 it moved to its present quar- 
ters on 59th street in obedience to the 
urgent impulse to keep abreast of the 
times, which were already changing, and 
within four years it was forced to seek 
the protection of the foster-mother of 
whom it had hitherto felt so independ- 
ent, and the complete or almost complete 
merger with Columbia was brought 
about. 

This step was made necessary not in 
order to prevent the school from falling 
back, but in order to insure its con- 
tinued existence, because in order to con- 
duct any medical school at all in New 
York City, those same professors who 
owned the school and to whom it had 
been a source of considerable income, 
found themselves faced with a deficit 
each year that would soon have over- 
whelmed them. 

When I was a student at the corner of 
23rd St. and 4th Ave., it was easy to 
see what a profitable thing the teacning 
of medicine could be made, because the 
outlay was comparatively small and the 
income was limited only by the number 
of students who could be persuaded to 
come and sit upon the benches. All oi 
this enormous change that we see today 
has taken place within my own short 
medical life. Today a modern medical 
school is not like a university depart- 
ment, it is like a small university in 
itself. It must teach almost everything 
that is taught in the university; it must 
have laboratories for gross and micro- 
scopic anatomy; laboratories for chem- 
istry, both organic and inorganic; labor- 
atories for pathology, for bacteriology, 
for pharmacology, and even physics 1s 
made tributary to modern medical 
science. I have not mentioned the clin- 
ical laboratories, the hospitals, the out- 
patient departments and the special hos- 
pitals, all of which are essential to a 
well-rounded medical school It some- 
times seems as 1f it might almost be well 
and possibly helpful to call such a school 
a medical university. 


And then when we look at the credit 
side of the account, we find it impossible 
to accept more than a limited number of 
students, so that the income must neces- 
sarily be entirely disproportionate to the 
outlay. The cost of running the P. & 5. 
has almost doubled within the past six 
years. The University, from its gen- 
eral educational fund, must meet a very 
large deficit. 

For instance, the total cost of running 
the college for the last year has been 
about $560,000. The college takes in in 
fees about $100,000. Last year the Uni- 
versity met a deficit on the part of the 
school of about $145,000. This next 
year the deficit will be somewhat smaller, 
owing to the receipt of a considerable 
portion of the De Lamar Fund. This 
fund amounts to about $5,000,000 and 
wil be of great service in helping us 
carry out the larger plan for the future 
of the college. 

One might fairly ask, and indeed the 
question is asked, why make medical 
education so elaborate aud costly? ا‎ 
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it not possible to carry it all on in 
simpler fashion, and as it used to be 
done in the old days? The reply would 
be—yes, if the people are willing to go 
back to the health conditions of those 
days. Edward Gibbon, the historian, 
and his four brothers as each was born, 
were all named Edward, in order that 
this family patronymic might be handed 
down to posterity, assuming that not 
more than one would come to maturity, 
and such was a fact, for Edward alone 
survived infancy and childhood. 

Queen Anne, although she bore either 
seventeen or nineteen children, was un- 
able to leave an heir to the throne of 
England, for only the little Duke of 
Gloucester lived as long as twelve 
years. 

I, myself, can well remember sitting 
at the feet of Prof. Alonzo Clark in the 
old lecture room in 23rd St. and hearing 
him describe beautifully the symptoms of 
acute general peritonitis, especially in 
young people, and enjoined upon us that 
the only satisfactory treatment was the 
administration of opium to the point of 
saturation, and that evén with this the 
cases practically all died. Today we 
know that most of those young people, 
and their number was very great, had 
ordinary appendicitis, which now would 
be cured by an operation, comparatively 
simple. Does the public desire to go 
back to Dr. Clark’s opium treatment in 
appendicitis, because it is too elaborate 
and costly a procedure to train surgeons 
to meet these emergencies ? 

In those days we were taught that the 
spitting of blood was an almost certain 
sign of pulmonary tuberculosis, and we 
soon learned moreover that this was an 
almost inevitably fatal disease, so that 
at the first sign of hemorrhage the in- 
dividual considered himself doomed, and 
in fact generally always was so. 
a great deal of the best work that is 
being done in the world is done by men 
and women who have recovered from 
tuberculosis under modern treatment of 
that disease, and our health resorts are 
full of cheerful, optimistic persons with 
pulmonary tuberculosis who are in pro- 
cess of being cured. Does the public 
wish to go back to the old method of 
handling this disease? 

| sometimes wonder whether the gloom 
and the sombreness of those old 5 
may not in great measure have been due 
to the feeling of hopelessness and help- 
lessness that everybody had in the pres- 
ence of serious disease, and to the almost 
constant contact with death. Just im- 
agine a poet of today writing Blair's 
"Grave" or Young's "Night Thoughts" 
and even should one have the temerity 
to write verse, can you imagine a mod- 
ern Blake creating those wonderful but 
ghastly illustrations? The new attitude 
toward disease and death is probably al- 
most entirely due to modern medicine 
and to the existence throughout the 
whole world of a body of men who have 
heen educated and trained in that which 
has now become one of the most optimis- 
tic of sciences. 


Today, 
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It is the unknown and the mysterious 
that we chiefly dread. Even the bravest 
are a little afraid in the dark, and today 
through modern medical science, disease 


has been robbed of all of its mystery, 


and even death seems less dark and 
dreadful than it used to. If the new 
medicine, as it is taught and practised 
today, did nothing else but make this 
world a more cheerful place to live in, 
and -less beset with those gloomy books 
and thoughts than it used to be, all the 
expenses of all the modern medical 
schools in the world would be many 
times justified. 


Only last year, a fact that may not 
be known to some of the Alumni, the 
final step in the merger of the College 
into the body of the. University took 


“WALTER B. JAMES, '83 P. 6 S. 
Alumni Trustee. 


place, when the Faculty voluntarily re- 
nounced its autonomy and self-govern- 
ment, and so came to have exactly the 
same relation to the University as do 
all of its other departments. 


This marked the final stage in an aca- 
demic drama that began just 
years ago. The Faculty, led by that 
prince of teachers and administrators, 
McLane, moved bv the most honorable 
motives, sought to preserve the character 
of their institution by insisting that the 
Faculty be self-perpetuating, and that 
all officers of instruction be appointed 
by the Trustees only upon nomination 
of the Faculty. When the budget grew 
so that the deficit to be met each year 
by the University reached a very large 
figure, the situation clearly became im- 
possible for psychological reasons, and 
full accord between the medical scho l 
and the rest of the University could ob- 
viously only be reached when this school 
came to have the same relation to the 


thirty. 
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University as do all of the other de- 
partments. Thanks to the vision of the 
Faculty, this point has now been reached, 
and I am glad to be able to report that 
there is a spirit of accord between the 
various bodies that can hardly be im- 
proved upon, and that every member o; 
the Board of Trustees takes the keenest 
interest in the affairs of the medical 
school, and realizes that this school 1s 
one of the most important portions of 
its entire structure. | 

The outlook for the consummation of 
the hospital-medical school unit, that 5 
the erection of a medical school that 
shall be both geographically and spir- 
itually in the closest possible relation to 
a great hospital, is. [ believe, brighter 
than it has ever been. 

And so as I look into the future, I 
can see these two great activities, the 
P. & S. with its long and honorable 
career as a part of our country s educa- 
tional system, and the Great Hospital 
which is its logical and  preordained 
mate, with its years of preeminence in 
all that it stands for, devotion and spir- 
ituality in the care of the sick, I can see 
these two agencies going on, hand in 
hand, vying with one another only in 
the effort to do good, and each rejoicing 
that it can carry out its one fundamental 
purpose, and at the same time lending 
a helping hand to the other, so each 
sharing in the glory of the other. | 

A hospital is one of the best means 
for restraining the tendency in a medical 
school to the over-development of so- 
called scientific medicine, using this term 
in its narrow sense, for after all, all 
medicine is or should be scientific. In 
our eager search for truth, we men of 
research are all of us apt at times to. 
lose sight of the human individual, and 
to forget the great importance of human 
psychology, normal and abnormal; to 
come to depend more and more upon 
laboratory reports; to forget that the 
old dictum that to a diagnosis there is 
required not only accurately observed 
facts, but logical and true deductions 
from these facts. The ascertaining of 
facts requires scientific knowledge, but 
true deductions from them require a wis- 
dom that is often akin to genius. 


It is just as true that in order to 
create and maintain the highest and best 
hospital atmosphere, the hospital itself 
needs a medical school, for there is an 
equally strong tendency for the hospital 
that 1s without teaching and research to 
develop a lack of precision. Thus these 
two institutions should not be regarded 
as entirely separate units, but as compli- 


. mentary, one to the other, and only when 


so constituted can either completely. ful- 
hl its real purpose in the community. 

January 4, 1921. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, the 
members and guests were entertained 
by Frank R- Oastler, ’94 P.&S., with a 
inost vivid word and 
photographic description of his experi- 


interesting. and 


ences in New Mexico and Arizona. 
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In Memory of Those Who During Their Lifetime Advanced the 


The annual Commemoration Service 
of the University was held at St. Paul's 
Chapel on Sunday afternoon, January 
9. It was attended by representative 
Alumni from the various Schools of 
the University, as well as by members 
of the Board of Trustes and the Facul- 
ties of the several Schools. Stephen 
Baker, of the Board of Trustees, read 
the lesson. The Commemoration ad- 
dress was delivered by Harlan F. 
Stone, ORL, Dean of the Columbia Law 
School. 

Speaking of those officers and stu- 
dents of the University who have died 
during the past year, Dean Stone said 
in part: 


One cannot long reflect on their lives, 
and on the part they have played in per- 
petuating and strengthening the in- 
fluence of the University, without con- 
templating those fundamental traits. of 
the mind of man which make the Uni- 
versity possible and give to it its scope 
and opportunity for service. 

For how comes it that in a material- 
istic age, generation by generation, so 
much of toil aud sacrifice and devotion 
go into the upbuilding of the University ? 
Whence comes the appeal that draws to 
it with irresistible. force the loyal ser- 
vice of lives such as those of our asso- 
ciates who have gone before us? 

We shall not find the answer in the 
material world, or in the material satis- 
factions which stimulate and reward the 
actions of men, for it is to be discovered 
only in those elemental qualities. in 
man's nature which make him a spiritual 
being, with hopes and aspirations, which 
outstrip the present, which overleap the 
limitations of time and space and find 
their realization in. the substance. of 
things unseen. ES 

Out of this striving of humanity for 
more perfect knowledge, for better 
methods and an ever higher moral 
standard has come the university, pre- 
eminent among human institutions for 
carrying forward man's moral and in- 
tellectual advancement. [t was inevita- 
ble that man's impulse toward the ac- 
quisition of knowledge and his yearnings 
for moral excellence should ultimately 
find expression in the organized effort 
for the search for truth and its exposi- 
tion, which has become, in. the modern 
world, the university. . . > 

We shall never think of the University 
in any adequate sense... unless we 
think of it as an expression of the most 
fundamental traits of mankind embod- 
icd in the lives of a selected group of 
individuals; individuals who are chosen 
by a process of natural selection be- 
cause thev are looking bevond the im- 
mediate rewards of service to the at- 


Honor of the University 


tainment of an ideal. For it is the ideal 
purpose of the University that gives it 
vitality and enduring worth, and it is 
that purpose which makes its appeal to 
the idealism which vitalizes the lives of 
those who are drawn to its service. . . . 

Into this assemblage of our own Uni- 
versity, changing year by year yet re- 
maining always the same, have come 
and remained for all too brief a season 
those of our associates who have been 
taken from us during the past year. 
There were those in their number who 
had reached the fullness of life's allot- 
ted span, ripe in scholarship, rich in 
years of service, in delightíul associa- 
tions, and precious memories. There 
were those whose lives, full of promise 
and of hope for.the future, were cut off 
in the very prime of young manhood.... 

In research, as teachers, as adminis- 
trators, by their publications, by the in- 
finite variety of stimuli which come from 
intellectual contacts, each one in his 
own way has brought to the University 
renewed vitality and has added some- 
thing to its power to do its appointed 
work. Each one has given to it some- 
thing more of grace, of beauty, and of 
dignity. ... Their lives are thus al- 
ready a more real part of the University 
than is the solid masonry of its walls, 
and the influence which they will wield 
through it in the years to come will be 
more enduring than monuments of gran- 
ite or tablets of bronze. 


For them the University, itself, is the 
true and lasting memorial. For in it their 
lives have found their true expression, 
and by it we and all those who shall 
come after us are reminded of what 
they wrought here. 


There is a singular beauty and sol- 
emnity in the thought of the immortal- 
ity which men earn by living lives that 
are immortal in their influence on the 
lives of others. 


He who lives and dies and leaves be- 
hind no current of thought, no moral 
impetus to make men stronger or better 
or wiser in the years to come, has indeed 
perished from the carth. But he, how- 
ever humble his lot, who has done one 
perfect thing or by his creative power 
has added something to that uplifting 
force in humanity, who has stimulated 
the divine discontent which urges man- 
kind on to better things, has lived the 
life that never dies. 


It is a solemn consolation to us to 
know that these our friends and associ- 
ates who have participated in the great 
and lasting work of the University, 
have lived such lives; lives in which 
something abides to make the next age 
better than the last; lives from which 
springs that light that cannot be ob- 
scured by the night. 


So long as the unquenchable spirit of 
man shall look forward and upward to 


better things, so long shall what they 
wrought here live and abide, an imper- 
ishable source of that spirit which car- 
ries man onward to his destiny. 

The Commemoration service is held 
at Columbia cach year in memory of 
those who during their lifetime ad- 
vanced the honor of the University, 
This year those remembered were: Ot- 
fiers — Luther Herbert Alexander, 
"13 Ph.D.; Francis S. Bangs, 78, ’80L; 
Willard T. Barbour; Charles S. Burch, 
'irHon; Francis M. Burdick; Marion 
E. Dickenson; Frederic B. Jennings; 
George M. Lefferts; Alfred J. Moses, 
'8aaMines, ’90 Ph.D.; Albert H. Steven- 
son; and Lavinia Tallman. 

Students—M. Stasia Byrne; Robert 
N. Ehrler, '22; William S. Florence, '20 
P.&S.; Joseph D. Goldberg; May Lou 
Kistler; Lucile R. Langerman; Melba 
Rollo; Katherine McI. Sadler; Gladys 
E. Smith; Milton H. Sternfeld, '20L; 
Stella Wasserman; and Alexander 
Weinstein, '13. 


Bishop Gailor to Speak at St. Paul's 
on January 16 

The list of speakers at the Chapel 
services for the remainder of the aca- 
demic year has just been announced by 
Chaplain Knox. In connection with this 
announcement the Chaplain has asked 
the News to call to the attention of 
Alumni the fact that they will always 
be welcome at the Chapel services. 
These are held every Sunday at 4 
p. m. in St. Paul's Chapel. The music 
is under the direction of Walter Henry 
Hall, Professor of Church and Choral 
Music at Columbia, who has trained a 
largc choir to give each weck a musical 
program which ranks with the best in 
the city. _ 

The speakers for the remainder of 
January and for February are as fol- 
lows: January 16, Rt. Rev. Thomas F. 
Gailor, D.D., President of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; January 23, Chaplain Knox; 
January 30, Rev. Francis L. H. Pott, 
D.D., President, St. John's College. 
Shanghai, China; February 6, Rev. John 
N. Mills, D.D., Washington, D. C.; Feb- 
ruary 13, Rev. William J. Dawson. D.D., 
First Presbyterian Church, Newark, 
N. J.; February 20, Chaplain Knox; 
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February 27, Rt. Rev. Wilson R. Stear- 
ly, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor of Newark. 


Philolexian Presents *Henry the 
Fourth" as this Year's Production 


As their 1921 production, the Philo- 
lexian Literary Society presented Part 
I of Shakespeare's "Henry the Fourth,” 
on January 6 and 7. On January 8 they 
presented the play betore the members 
of the Institute of Arts and Sciences. 


The production was staged in Brinck- 
erhoff Theater on the campus and was 
well attended on every evening. The se- 
lection of “Henry the Fourth” was 
made in accordance with Philo’s tradi- 
tion of presenting each year an early 
Elizabethan play which students of the 
drama rarely have an opportunity to 
sec. 


The work this year was a credit to 
the society and was a just reward for 
the great amount of work spent in prep- 
aration for it. Particular attention was 
given to the lighting, and the scenes of 
the battle on the plains of Westmore- 
land were especially effective. 


G. Hunter Merritt, '18, ’21L, carried 
the part of Falstaff and did it well. 
R. N. Turney. '22, as Hotspur, and 
Frank F. Bond, '22, as Poins, must also 
be mentioned. Although none of the 
members of the cast seemed entirely to 
get the spirit of the play, these three led 
their. fellow members in most nearly ap- 
proaching it. 


Class of ’78 Leads in Alumni Fund 


At the regular meeting of the Alumni 
Fund Committee, January 7, reports 
were received on the progress of the 
Fund since the previous meeting of the 
Committee. The Secretary stated that 
class lists and Alumni Fund instruc- 
tions had gone forward to most of the 
Class Representatives and that in many 
cases these Representatives had already 
written to their classmates about the 
Fund. There are at present very few 
classes for which an Alumni Fund Rep- 
resentative has not yet been appointed; 
and, although the work has really just 
Started, subscriptions are daily coming 
in to the Fund Office. The class of 
1878 of Columbia College, whose Fund 
Representative is J. Arthur Booth, leads 
in both percentage of subscribers and 
in the amount subscribed. 

The Fund Representatives have been 
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enclosing in the letters to their class- 
mates a statement of the needs of the 
several departments of the University, 
as recently outlined by the respective 
Deans. It is thought that this frank 
statement of the wants of the several 
schools will have great effect in securing 
subscriptions from the Alumni of each 
school. 

At this meeting it was again urged by 
the Chairman of the Committee that, 
while it was his hope that a Fund of 
considerable size would ultimately be 
raised, nevertheless, the ideal situation 
would be one in which there is a very 
great number of subscribers, each con- 
tributing that amount which he felt his 
own means justified. In other words, 
he urged that each Fund Representative 
make every effort to obtain 100 per cent. 
subscribers from the members of his 


class, even though the subscriptions in 
some cases be only one dollar. 


Columbia Professor in Capitalism vs. 
Socialism Debate 
E. R. A. Seligman, '79, '85Ph.D., Mc- 
Vickar Professor of Political Economy 
at Columbia, will debate Scott Nearing, 
at one time on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, on Sunday, 
January 23, 1921, at the Lexington Thea- 
ter, Fifty-first street and Lexington ave- 
nue, New York. The subject of the 
debate will be “Resolved: ‘That Capital- 
ism has more to offer to the workers of 
the United States than has Socialism.’ " 
Professor Seligman will uphold the af- 
firmative and Scott Nearing the negative 
of the subject. The Chairman of the 
meeting will be Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard, Editor of The Nation. 


Professor Odell’s Book on Shakespeare 


Shakespeare from Bettertonto Irving, 
by George C. D. Odell, '89, Professor of 
English at Columbia University. Two 
volumes. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1920. $12.00. 


‘One of the pleasantest tasks a re- 
viewer can have thrust upon him is that 
of criticising a book which he knows is 
good and which he knows everybody else 
knows is good. Only very infrequently 
is such an opportunity presented, and 
when it comes the greatest temptation 5 
to spread one's self over the printed 
page and say all the nice things one can, 
although everybody knows them to be 
absolutely true in spite of, and not be- 
cause of, the attempted praise. 

In the case of Professor Odell's book, 
therefore, we are not going to review it 
as a Shakespearean expert would, for 
we are not a Shakespearean expert; nor 
will. we attempt to embellish the News 
with all manner of highflown descrip- 
tive phrases which litterateurs affect, for 
we are not a litterateur. But we think 
perhaps the best way for us to tell Pro- 
fessor Odell's Columbia friends about 
his book is to put down as concisely as 
we can our own reactions as we viewed 
the book and then as we read it. For 
we did read it, all of its two volumes, 
with 436 pages in one and 498 pages in 
the other, and there is very little large 
type in either volume! We challenge 
many a reviewer to match this exploit. 

We first learned that it would make 
its appearance when we saw a notice ina 
publisher's announcement that Professor 
Odell's book would be ready in the fall 
of 1920. We immediately wrote to said 
publishers and asked them to send the 
News a copy for review. In due course 
along came a set of two ponderous 
tomes. Modesty compels us to admit 
that our general literary reputation is 


not such as to give undue weight to 
what we might have to say about a lit- 
erary work as monumental as Professor 
Odell’s. A very hasty glance through 
the first volume convinced us that here 
was a book which in its field would not 
be superseded for many, many years, 
and that between its covers there was 
deposited the result of labors spread 
over a long period of time. Our first 
impulse was to send the book immedi- 
ately to one of the eminent teachers in 
our English department, with a request 
that he write us a review. On second 
thought, however, we decided that we 
wouldn't do that, for several reasons. 
In the first place, most of the teachers 
to whom we might send the book would 
be asked to review it for some publica- 
tion other than the News. "So why 
not,” thought we, “pay Professor Odell 
the compliment of giving to the Alumni 
through the News the impressions 
which his book made upon a plain, or- 
dinary layman? Perhaps this will be 
more valuable to him than 1f the News 
is instrumental in producing merely an- 
other review.” 

So that’s what we decided to do. We 
determined to read these two volumes. 
It has taken us a long time to do it, but 
we finished the task in an agreeable 
frame of mind, and we are not sorry 
that we made the decision we did. 

Our first impression, as we look back 
upon it now, was of discovering that we 
had finished several hundred pages at 
one sitting and that we had an extreme- 
ly pleasant taste in our literary mouth. 
The book is readable. It does not sur- 
round itself with the dry atmosphere 
which too often permeates the immedi- 
ate vicinity of a scholarly work of this 
kind. For anyone who is interested in 
the slightest degree in the development 
of the theater or theatrical art, or who 
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can find any pleasure in tracing back 
theatrical traditions to their source, 
there is here presented a wealth of in- 
formation culled from old records which 
the author’s long experience in his feld 
of literary research has made available. 
He begins with the period. when tae 
theaters were first opened after the Res- 
toration—the last half of the seven- 
teenth century—and traces the biography 
of Shakespeare productions right up to 
the present theatrical age. This life 
history epitomizes the careers of all fa- 
mous actors in the stages of develop- 
ment of Shakespearean drama ;—Better- 
ton, with whom Professor Odell's story 
begins, Cibber, Garrick, Peg Wofhngton, 
the Kembles, Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Ab- 
ington, MacCready, Phelps and Kean, 
Charlotte Cushman, and many lesser 
lights of the early days, through that 
generation or generations in which our 
grandfathers and our fathers used to 
enjoy the productions of such celebri- 
ties as Henry Irving, Mary Anderson, 
Fllen Terry, Edwin Booth, Madame 
Modjeska, Wilson Barrett, the Kendals, 
Augustin Daly, Ada Rehan, and that 
later period, not yet dimmed in our own 
memories, of Beerbohm Tree, Richard 
Mansfield, Mrs. Langtry and Forbes- 
Robertson, to whom the University sev- 


eral years ago gave an honorary degree. 


Not only does Professor Odell give us 
very important interpretations which 
each of these eminent artists lent to 
characters which thes »ortrayed, but he 
adds interesting intimate information 
about the lives and careers of each of 
them that adds bright color to the read- 
ing. As the history unfolds, we can 
read between the lines the reasons for 
the development of many traditions of 
the Shakespearean stage. The contro- 
versies over textual renditions and im- 
terpretations of early editions of the 
plays will not be of so much interest to 
the layman, but the development of 
stage facilities, scenery, properties, phys- 
ical attributes of the famous theaters, 
lights, the introduction of music, cos- 
tumes, throughout the different periods 
in which Professor Odell has logically 
divided his history, is painstakingly 
traced. 

The book abounds in reproductions of 
old prints, and this in itself is one of 
its most attractive features. Many fa- 
mous theaters in this and earlier cen- 
turies and their individualities are dealt 
with. The practices of audiences and 
the rise or fall in the popularity of dif- 
ferent plays is all faithfully portraved. 

We do not know whether the author 
meant to do so or not, but our strongest 
reaction, after completing the final vol- 
ume, was a reaffirmation of the immor- 
tality of Shakespeare in dramatic history 
and the present dearth of Shakespear- 
ean actors of the first rank to carry on 
where the famous artists mentioned 
above have left off. We wished cor- 
dially that we could revive the spirit of 
the good old days when such talented 
actors and actresses trod the ۰ 
We felt to our great. regret that the 
tendency at present 1s away from 
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Shakespeare and that Professor Odell 
and all those who, like him, know what 
he has meant to the development of the 
drama cannot but look with concern on 
this age, barren of first class Shake- 
spearean actors, and hope for a speedy 
reincarnation of their spirits and their 
several histrionte abilities. 

To all Columbia Alumni, therefore, who 
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have known and loved Professor Odell, 
whether they be dramatic scholars or 
not, we can say that they will derive a 
deal of enjoyment from reading his 
book, a contribution to scholarship rep- 
resenting many years which he has 
faithfully spent in. compiling it. 

To all other Alumni—well, we do 
not believe there are any others.—L. T. 


Other Educational Conferences Attended by Members of 
Columbia Faculty 


Since last week's issue went to press, 
the News has learned oí still more con- 
ferences of learned societies in which 
members of Columbia's tcaching staff 
took prominent parts. These meetings 
gave further evidence of the important 
work being done by the Columbia fac- 
ulty in the educational life of tliis coun- 
try. 


Professor Kemp Heads Geologists 


The Department of Geology was rep- 
resented at the annual session of the 
Geological Society of America at the 
University of Chicago, during the 
Christmas holidays, by James F. Kemp, 
'84Mines, Professor of Geology, and 
Charles P. Berkey, Professor of Geol- 
ogy. The latter discussed "The True 
Sphere of Petrology” and "A Signi:- 
cant Petrographic Unconíormity." The 
second title related to recent and illu- 
minating results reached by Professor 
Berkey in the close microscopic study 
of the sedimentary rocks of the Hudson 
Valley. 

Professor Kemp spoke on "Porphy- 
ritic Granitic Gnetsses, Interpreted as 
Lit-par-lit Injection of Schists," 8 
his subject upon observations made dur- 
ing the past summer in the Canyon of 
the Salmon River in Central Idaho, one 
of the wildest and least visited parts of 
the United States. He also delivered a 
paper on “The Zonal Arrangement of 
the Ores in Bingham Canyon, Utah, 
around an Intrusive Mass.” 

Professor Kemp was elected Presi- 
dent of the Society for 1921 and also 
served as Toastmaster at the annual 
banquet. Old students of the Depart- 
ment who were in attendance were Bai- 
ley Willis, ’78Mines, Professor of Geol- 
ogy, Leland Stanford University; H. 
Ries, ’92Mines, '96Ph.D., Professor of 
Geology, Cornell University ; M. 1. Gold- 
man, 055, of the United States Geological 
Survey; S, H. Knight, '16A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Geology, University of. Wyo- 
ming; and A. K. Lobeck, "11, '17Ph.D,, 
Assistant. Professor of Phystography, 
University of Wisconsin, Papers were 
read by Messrs. Goldman and Lobeck. 


Professor Southall, President of 
American Optical Society 


From the Department of Physics, 
James P. Southall, Professor cf Phys- 


ics, and George B. Pegram, 'o3DPh.D., 


Dean of the College of Applied. Science. 
went to Chicago to attend the meetings 
of the American Physical Society and 
the American Optical Society, meeting 
with the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Professor 
Southall was elected president of the 
American Optical Society tor the pres- 
ent year. Dean Pegram was re-elected 
Treasurer of the American Physical So- 
ciety. 


Columbia Professor Treasurer of 
Mathematicians 


At the meeting of the American Mathe- 
matical Society held in New York dur- 
ing the Christmas vacation, William B. 
Fite, Professor of Mathematics, was 
elected Treasurer of the Society. 

Frank N. Cole, also Professor of 
Mathematics, who for many years has 
served as the Secretary of the Society 
and who, more than any one man, is 
responsible for the remarkable growth 
and vitality of this group of scholars, re- 
tires from service at this time. There 
is no question that every mathematician 
in the country appreciates most warmly 
Protessor Cole's service and feels a debt 
of gratitude to him and to the Univer- 
sity which he represents tor his twenty- 
five years of service to the 5 
scholarship of the country. 


Among the formal papers that were 
presented Columbia was represented Ly 
Edward Kasner, 'goPh.D.. Professor of 
Mathematics, and Joseph F. Ritt, 
'17 Ph.D., Instructor in Mathematics. 


Professor Cunliffe Attends Journalism 


Meetings 


J. W. Cunliffe, Director of the School 
of Journalism, was the representative 
of the University at the annual meetings 
of the Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism and of the As- 
sociation of Teachers of Journalism 
held respectively at Columbia, Missouri, 
and at St. Louis, Missouri, between 
Christmas and New Year's Day. At 
the latter meeting, as Chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions, Professor 
Cunliffe introduced an important rec- 
ommendation (which was | adopted) 
that both associations should meet next 
year at the same time and place. Sub- 
sequently Madison, Wisconsin, was 
chosen as the next meeting place for 
both associations, the time to be the 
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same, between Christmas and the New 
Year. 


Professor Williams Represents 
Physiologists 
The Department of Physiology was 
represented at the meetings of the 


American. Physical and Physiological 
Societies at Chicago as well as at the 
meetings of the National Research 


Council Committee on Physical Re- 
search Methods and Technique, by Dr. 
Hcratio B. Williams, Assistant Pro- 
lessor of Physiology at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 


Professor Pike Addresses Research 


Association 


At the first annual meeting of the 
Association for Research in Nervous 
and Mental Diseases, the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons was represent- 
ed by Frank H. Pike, Associate Pro- 
tessor of Physiology, who presented a 
paper on “Additions to Physiologic 
Knowledge Through Syndromes of Epi- 
demic Encephalitis.” 


No New Faces at 1909’s Monthly 
Lunch 

Ushering in their 1921 activities with a 

well-attended lunch meeting on Wednes- 

day, January 5, the 1009 class members 
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present regretted that they had made 
no individual effort to secure first-com- 
ers for the lunch. The entire crowd 
was composed of those who have at- 
tended these lunches more or less regu- 
larly. The result was no diminution of 
the enjoyment on the part of those who 
came, but it did lack the value for 1909 
which it might have had. 

President Ryan presided at a well- 
filled table in the Elks' Club at 108 West 
43rd street, and did his share in getting 
away with three courses and coffee at 
$1.25 per. He passed around, for gen- 
eral examination, a letter boosting 1909, 
which was to be issued by the class on 
January 1I. It was approved by all. 
Following the letter there was general 
discussion of the class' plans for par- 
ticipating in the Alumni Fund and in 
the general Alumni Reunion on Febru- 
ary 12, as well as in the class' plans for 
a spring smoker and Commencement 
get-together. The only definite action 
taken was a decision to postpone until 
after the next meeting of the class any 
action on the Alumni Fund matter, it 
being the general belief that such an ap- 
peal would fall on unproductive soil at 
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the present time. The class officers were 
instructed to collaborate with the Alumni 
Federation in their plans for Alumni 
Day and to endeavor to secure a full 
representation of 1909 men. 

Downtown men present criticised Sec- 
retary Melville for his failure to pro- 
duce a satisfactory eating place for a 
similar luncheon in the financial dis- 
trict. The Secretary still hopes that 
some other member of the class will be 
able to unearth what he has been unsuc- 
cessful in finding, namely. a restaurant 
that would welcome twenty-five hungry 
Alumni at a cost not to exceed $1.25 a 
plate for entree, dessert and coffee. 

Secretary Schoonmaker presented, 
and the class adopted unanimously, a 
resolution of regret for the death of 
F. E. Zimber, Class of 1909, which is 
published elsewhere in the News. A let- 
ter of December 4 from Benton Sanders 
in Shanghai, bemoaning recent publicity 
secured by its writer in the Alumni 
News, was read and enjoyed by all. 

Those present included Albert Baum, 
E. F. Bliss, W. E. Ferguson, Charlie 
Howe, Doc Kantor, Gene Kelly, Ward 
Melville, Walt Milkman, Winston Paul, 
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Dannat Pell, L. H. Rovere, Jack Ryan, 
Jim San, Herb Schoonmaker, Doc 
Smith, D. Strecter and Bones Tuthill. 


Lost—But '96 Is Not to Blame 

In preparation for the 25th reunion of 
the Class ot ‘46, attention has been 
called to the fact that no addresses or 
other information are available about 
several men who are listed as having at 
one time belonged to that Class. If any 
one knows where these gentlemen can 
be found or it he can supply any other 
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information about them, he is requested 
to communicate immediately with 
William H. Hays, 71 Broadway, New 
York City. The following are the 
Alumni in question: Rev. John R. At- 
will, Louis S. Eichwort, DeWitt C. 
Flanagan, Edward "Thomas Johnston, 


George A. kKeiley, William Edward 
Kennedy, Joseph Lowenstein, Ernest 
Elbert Mitchell, Edward A. O'Cal- 


laghan, Arthur Fitz Randolph, Charles 
G. Robin, John Hebard Snyder, Wil- 
liam Walter Willis. 


The 1921 Football Schedule 


There are a great many ways in which 
the football schedule for 1921 is an im- 
provement over that of 1920, but we also 
feel that it still embodies a number of 
features that we considered objection- 
able last year. and which still exist, 
though not in so great a measure. 

From the standpoint of the box office, 
if O'Neill turns out anything like a suc- 
cessful football team, the season should 
be a huge success. The Athletic Asso- 
ciation has provided sufficient. drawing 
cards in home territory to warrant 
Alumni and city attendance, and defi- 
nitely to establisl, Columbia as the col- 
lege representative of New York City. 
We find only one game, the Dartmouth 
encounter of October 22, played away 
from New York. The rest of the games, 
with the exception of the Cornell con- 
test on November 5 at the Polo 
Grounds, will be played at South Field. 


Without doubt, this arrangement means 
much to both undergraduate body and 


Alumni. It is still necessary to keep 
graduate interest in football at fever 
pitch, and the Athletic Association 


could have provided no better means 
than by staging all possible games at 
home and within reach of the majority 
of Columbia men, past and present. 


We merely wonder whether the Asso- 
ciation might not have overstepped them- 
selves in their eagerness to bring big 
teams to New York and plunge Colum- 
bia back into the football world, and 
provided the means for defeating their 
own end. 


Our main criticism of the 1920 foot- 
ball season was not concerned with the 
playing of the team, but was directed 
mainly towards the schedule that O'Neill 
had to cope with during his first year 
at Columbia. We claimed that it was 
far too heavy—that is, the tail end of 
of it—for a new team with a new coach 
to play under. W'e are by no means in 
favor of staging a number of "set up” 
contests against weak teams, but neither 
do we believe that Columbia prestige will 
be enhanced by stepping out of our 
class. 


A criticism of a football schedule is 
not necessarily a criticism of those re- 


sponsible for it. We realize that to a 
great extent, schedules are not made; 
they happen. And especially this year, 
the Athletic Association has had a great 
many difficulties to cope with, as for 
example the mix-up with the Polo 
Grounds which necessitated the dropping 
of Penn from next year's schedule. 
Columbia will always suffer in her 
scheduling as long as she has no large 
stadium of her own in which to receive 
a big visiting team. The Polo Grounds 
is in constant demand, especially towards 
the latter end of the scason, for con- 
tests of an importance that Columbia 
cannot yet hope to equal. However, the 
most convincing argument for a Colum- 
bia Stadium will be made next Thanks- 
giving, when some fifty thousand people 
wil try to crowd into a field built to 
accommodate ten thousand. 


Returning to the 1921 schedule, how- 
ever, and the left-over evils which we 
consider we detect, we still think that 
it is too heavy and that the team is not 
yet ready to do full justice to it. 


True, the team is no longer raw nor 
unfamiliar with the O'Neill style of 
play and system of coaching; and the 
Athletic Association has also gone a step 
farther in its efforts to assist them and 
their coach by engaging Joe Brooks, the 
Williams mentor, to coach the line. But 
Dartmouth, Cornell and Colgate are as 
formidable a trio as any team would 
care to encounter, let alone a team so 
much under the eye of the New York 
press, and so anxious to establish itself 
as a New York representative. We can 
already see the New York sport head- 
lines of next fall, all of them expressing 
the general trend of "now or never." 
Nothing could be more untrue or un- 
fair. If not next year, why then the 
year after. 


The placing of the first game on Octo- 
ber 1 gives O'Neill a long initial prac- 
tice period with his men, and should see 
them take South Field ready to capture 
the first three games with Amherst, 
Wesleyan and N. Y. U. 

But we question the wisdom of Dart- 
mouth as a fourth game. Amherst and 
Wesleyan, though small, are no easy 
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teams, and they come to South Field 
thirsting for gore. Remember what 
Wesleyan did last year! Amherst 
would rather beat Columbia than per- 
haps even Williams. 

As for N. Y. U., while there has 
been an effort made to minimize the 
importance of the contest, it will al- 
wavs remain. When N. Y. U. comes to 
South Field, they play to win against 
any odds, and from pure feeling de- 
veloped and hard bone-crushing football 
played, it is easily one of the hardest 
games of the season. Immediately fol- 
lowing this comes the Dartmouth game 
on foreign territory. This means that 
the Monday after the N. Y. U. game will 
be needed for rest, practice will take 
place Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day with the team probably leaving in 
the evening, enduring a train trip and 
then having a final practice on a strange 
field. As we recall, it is just about mid- 
season that the dangerous Green hits its 
stride and begins to pile up scores. They 
wil surely meet a different Columbia 
on October 22 than if the Blue and 
White could play them later under bet- 
ter conditions. 

The Williams game. minus the ser- 
vices of the formidable B. Boynton, 
should prove easy for the Columbians. 
We think it will be good preparation for 
tae Cornell game the following Satur- 
day, although we should have liked to 
see that game which we consider the 
most important of all, find a place at 
the tail end of the schedule. Colgate, 
our last encounter, is by no means an 
easy team, but we have no sentiment 
connected with a game with them as 
we have with the Ithacans. The Ohio 
University encounter, our intersectional 
game played in November 12 between 
the Cornell and Colgate contests, will 
prove interesting, but will not be much 
indication of sectional supremacy. It is 
certain not to be an easy game, and an 
excellent feature of the schedule is the 
12-day period that will elapse between 
that and the final game with Colgate. 

We certainly are interested to see how 
O'Neill will handle the problem of 
reaching a high point in midseason. 

P. W.G. 


Athletics 


Columbia 15——C. C. N. Y. 14 


C. C. N. Y. came down to Columbia 
last Friday night, January 7, to con- 
tribute Columbia's fourth consecutive 
basketball victory of the season; but. 
as the score was 15 to 14, we might add 
that the City Collegians did nothing at 
all in the contributing line, and that the 
game was removed from them forcibly. 

Except for poor basket work, it ap- 
peared to us that C. C. N. Y. was plav- 
ing a far better game than Joe Deer- 
ings men. Certainly their passing was 
far superior, as they seemed to be al- 
ways passing the ball forward into Blue 
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and White territory, while the Colum- 
bians seemed to be forced to pass the 
ball backwards and away from the bas- 
ket on most occasions. 


"Perhaps this is a fine point of basket- 
ball strategy about which we know noth- 
ing, but to us, the measure of victory 
for Columbia was the colored forward, 
Johnson, who caged 9 out of 15 foul 
tries, besides making a field goal. He 
accounted for 11 of Columbia's total of 
15 points. It was a unique feature of 
the game that the baskets seemed 
haunted, as time after time almost per- 
fect shots twisted out of the circlet for 
both teams, City College suffering more 
bad breaks than Columbia. Lamm was 
the individual star for the Lavender, 
caging two ficld goals, and 4 fouls out 
of 9 tries. 

The game was sweet revenge for Co- 
lumbia, as we lost to them last year. 
Previous to the game with Columbia, 
C. C. N. Y. defeated the Toronto Quin- 
tet who won the last year's champion- 
ship. 

The lineup: 


COLUMBIA (15) C. C. N. Y. (14) 
Tynan L. F. Krinsky 
Johnson R. F. Lamm 
Watson C. Murray 


ALUMNI DAY, FEBRUARY TWELFTH 


Pulleyn L. G. Raskin 
Horowitz R. G. Feigin 

Goals from field—Johnson, Watson, 
Horowitz, Krinsky, Raskin, Hahn, 
Lamm (2). 


Goals from foul—Johnson 9 out of 
15, Lamm 4 out of 10. 

Substitutions—C. C. N. Y.: Klouber 
for Lamm, Lamm for Klouber, Hahn 
for Feigin. 


Referee—W. T. Cochrane, Naval 
Academy. Umpire—Carl. A. Reed, 
Springfield Y. M. C. A. Time of 


halves—20 minutes. 


Varsity Swimmers Defeat Johns Hopkins 


The Swimming Team effectively 
drowned that of Johns Hopkins in the 
Columbia pool on January 9, by the 
score of 36—17. The Marylanders 
placed first in only one event, the 220- 
yard swim. For the rest, Columbia 
made a clean sweep. 

As the medics brought no water polo 
team with them, a Columbia Alumni 
team proved that they had not yet grown 
fat and forty, by effectively beating the 
Varsity water maulers, 25 to 5. 

The summaries. 

50-Yard Swim—Won by 


Chrystal, 
Columbia ; 


Rowland, Hopkins, second; 


Men at the top prefer them. 
Men on the way up can afford them. 


FATIMA 


CIGARETTES 


TWENTY 


(20) for 25 cents. 
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Time— 


100-۷3۳0  Swim—Won by Eber- 
hart, Columbia; Rowland, Hopkins, 
second; Gould, Hopkins, third. Time 
—0:59 4-5. 

220-Yard Swim—Won by Cody, Hop- 
kins; Gould, Hopkins, second; Steffen, 
Columbia, third. Time—3:07. 

200-Yard Relay Race—Won by Col- 
umbia (Cowen, Chrystal, Bernard and 


Bernard, Columbia, third. 


0:26 3-5. 


Eberhart); Hopkins (Gould, Behrer, 
aoe Rowland), second. Time— 
] :49 2-5. 


Fancy Dive—Won by Balbach, Co- 
lumbia; Slater, Columbia, second; Call, 
Hopkins, third. 

Plunge for Distance—Won by Mahar, 
Columbia, 75 feet; Iserson, Columbia, 
61 feet 3 inches, second; Hamilton, Hop- 
kins, 57 feet, third. 

The water polo line-up: 


ALUMNI (25) VARSITY (5) 


Vollmers C. F. Cooper 
Kennedy R. F. Salmon 
G. Cooper L. F. Waldecker 
Rosen R. B. Rogers 
Noble L. B. Simmons 
Mouquin G. Kindleberger 


Goals from field—Vollmers (2), Ken- 
nedy (3), Hirsch (substitute for Sal- 
mon). 
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Wrestlers Tie with Pratt Institute 


Columbia's mat men wrestled to a tie 
with thc Pratt Institute grapplers on 
January 7 in the Pratt Gymnasium, 
Brooklyn, the final score being l6 to 16. 
Columbia defeated. the Drooklynites m 
an carlier match this year. 


Alumni Notes 


"89۱۲۵-1۱۱14 F. Bishop now lives 
at 3 East Street, 
New York City. His former address 
was 109 East Sixty-tirst Street, New 
York. 

’91Mines—Gano Dunn, who for- 
merlv lived at 117 West l'iftyv-eighth 


Street, has moved to 20 Washington 
Square, New York. 
'01--R. E. Brock wishes his ad- 


dress changed to care of the Yale 
Tire and Rubber Company, 1003 Dix- 
well Avenue, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. Brock has just been made As- 


Manager of 


'02—W ord has reached the News 
of the marriage. of George C. )) 
Haas. He was with the Department 
of Justice during the war but is now 
employed in doing research work 1n 
connection with French commerce. 
He should be .d-lre-sed at 223 W- st 
Twenty-second Street, City. 

’02—Gieorge Hammond, now Pro- 
fessor Of Psychology in the State 
Normal School in Fresno, California, 
was recently married. 

'02— J. P. Langs is at home again 
after an extended trip through 
Europe. Part of the trip was made 
with John Muirheid, ’00. Langs is 
practicing law in Niagara Falls, New 
York, and is also active in musical 
circles in that city. lle may be 
reached at Niagara Falls, New York. 

'04— William Pinkney Lawson is 
living at the Columbia University 
Club, 4 West Forty-third Street, New 
York. 


sistant to the General 


that concern. 


055 -.۷. W. Halm is now located 
at 120 Broadway, New York City. 
Mail should be sent there, in care of 


John Hays Hammond. 


'065— Maurice. Deutsch is living at 
536 West 113th Street. New York. 
His business is at 50 Church Street, 
New York. 


'06, '09]1,— Edward C. 
Elizabeth Donovan Bailly, 
nounce the arrival of a 
EHen Haves Bailly, 
ber 6. 1920. 

'065—]ohn A. Flanders, 
of Winona, Minnesota, 
the Oak Grove Hotel, 
Minnesota. 


'07L — Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Democratic candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States in the re- 
cent campaign, was clected a vice- 
president of the Fidelity and. Deposit 


(3111۳ and 
13B, an- 
daughter, 
born on Decem- 


formerly 
has moved to 
Minneapolis, 
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Company of New York, at a recent 
meeting of the Board oí Directors. 
The Company's ottices are 120 Broad- 
way. Roosevelt took up his duties 
on the trst of the year. 

°08, "101.—]ra Skutch and Miss 
Ethel F. Wormser were married on 
November 24, 1920, in New York 
City. 

'08, '10S5— Kitchell M. 
now at his Paris ofice, but mail sent 
to him at 105 Hudson Street, New 
York City, will be forwarded. 

"10, °121.— Eli S. Wolbarst is prac- 


Boorman is 


tising law at 66 Pine Street, New 
York. He moved there recently from 
38 Pine Street. — 

"11—Richard Offner may now be 
reached at 617 West 170th Street, 
New York. 

Necrology 
Frank E. Zimber, 5 
Whereas, Frank E. Zimber, of the 


Class of 1009, Columbia University, died 
on December 23, 1920; and, 

Whereas, We, his classmates, have an 
alfectionate memory of him as a loyal 
classmate and a man of sterling charac- 
ter; 

Therefore, be it Resolved, That we, 
the members of the Class ot 1909 of Co- 
lumbia University, record our sorrow 
and deep seus. of loss in the deatl, ۴ 
Frank E. Zimber and express to his 
family our deepest sympathy in their 
bereavement, 

And be it further. Resolved, That a 
copy of this resolution be sent to the 
members of his family, the Columbia 
Spectator and to the Columbia Atumni 
News. 

HERBERT S. SCHOONMAKER, 
Secretary Science Section. 


’651.--William Lewis Matson, on 
August 6, at Nantucket, Massachusetts. 
Age 78 years. Matson was born on 
January 14, 1842, and entered Yale 
with the class of 1862. Two years 
later, he received a Master's deg sree 
from that institution. In 1868 e be- 
came a private banker in Hartford, 
organizing in 1876 a security company 
of which he was treasurer and vice- 
president for many years. At the same 
time he was also president of the 
Nebraska and the Northwestern Irri- 
gation Company ot Lincoln, Nebraska, 
aud of the Home Vacuum Company 
of Hartford and secretary and treas- 
urer of the Farnham  Type-Setter 
Manufacturing Company of the same 
city. lle was treasurer of the Walnut 
Hill Asylum for Inebriates and of 
Christ Church Parish of Hartford. 


"7/81. —Walter Robinson Blair, on 
December 19, of pneumonia, at his 
home, 808 Devonshire Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Age 66 years. 
Blair was born in the old town of 
Allegheny, Pennsylvania, in 1854, After 
receiving an A.B. from = Trinity in 
1875, he entered the Columbia Law 
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School but left before his law degree 
was granted. For more than twenty 
years, he was Bankruptcy Referee in 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. He 
was a member of the Pittsburgh Club, 
Pittsburgh Golf Club, Oakmont Coun- 
try Club, and the Allegheny Country 
Club. 


"99 P&S— Frederick Clark Bradner, 
on August 31 in the Presbyterian llos- 
pital, New York. Age 47 vears. Brad- 
ner was born on February 5, 1873, in 
Warwick, New York, and obtained his 
A.D. from Princeton in 1895. After 
graduating from P. and S., he located 
m Englewood, New Jersey, where he 
became a member of the Medical 
^oard and also visiting surgeon of the 
Englewood Hospital. He recently be- 
came interested in research. work of 
the “British-lsrael Association," and 
was a vice-president of society 
and a contributor to their publications. 

'095—Frank E. Zimber, on Decem- 
ber 22 at the home of his parents, 263 
Palisade Avenue, West Hoboken, New 
Jersey. Zimber was manager of a 
New York lighterage company at the 
time of his death. 

"1H 0on.— Charles Sumner Burch, 
Bishop of the Diocese of New York oi 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, sud- 
denly from heart trouble, on Decem- 


ber 20. Age 65 years. Bishop Burch 
was born in Pinckney, Michigan, in 
1855. He received his A.B. degree m 


1875 from the University of Michigan, 
and subsequent degrees from St. 
John's College, Maryland, and from 
Hlobart College, New York. The early 
part of his life was spent as a news- 
paper man reporting and editing for 
Chicago and Grand Rapids papers. 
Later he entered the ministry and at 
the age of forty, was ordained rector 
of St. Andrew's Church, Richmond. 
Virginia. In 1907, he was made arch- 
deacon and in 1910 became Suffragan 
Bishop of the Diocese of New York. 
the position which he heid previous to 
succeeding the Right Reverend David 
Hl. Greer as Bishop, on October 29, 
1919, Among his many other duties, 
Bishop Burch was a member of the Co- 
lumbia Board of Trustees. 
'14L—Russcll Edwards Lupton, on 
December 4, at his home at Mattituck. 
Long Island, New York. Age 30 years. 


The Greatest DEBATE in a Decade! 
SCOTT NEARING 


versus 


Prof. E. R. A. SELIGMAN 
of Columbia University 
OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD. Chairman 
Subject : 
Resolved: "That Capitalism has more to offer the 
workersof the United States than has Socialism.” 


Sunday Afternoon, Jan. 23, 1921, 2 P. M. 
Lexington. Theatre, Lexington Ave. and 51st St. 


Tickets 50c to $2.50 plus 10 per cent war tax 
Box of 8, $20.00: Box of 4. $10.00 


On Sale at Box Otficeor THF FINE ARTS GUILD 
21 W. 8th St., Phone, Stuvvesant 717 


On Sale at Columbia University Book Store 
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STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


| 
| 
| 
۱ 
O own a piano is one thing—to own the Instrument of the | 
Immortals is another. The Steinway is the piano over whose | 
keyboard Richard Wagner dreamed his visions and enriched | 
the world. It is the Voice with which Liszt, Gounod, Rubinstein and | 
their immortal fellows spoke to mankind. It is the piano of Paderew- | 
ski—and the piano upon which Hofmann and Rachmaninoff are | 
playing their way to immortality today. It is the chosen instrument 
| of the masters and the lovers of immortal music. 
| 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET - NEW YORK 


Subway Express Stations at the Door 
REPRESENTED BY THE FOREMOST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
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For many vears the News was in the habit of keep- 
ing the Alunmi informed of student opinion by 
quoting freely from comments on Uni- 
versity life as they appeared in Spec- 
rater. As more easily accessible 
avenues of information about the college and its daily 


lite have developed, this has changed. 


A College 
Problem 


A recent 
editorial in the student daily, however, bears so closely 
upon discussions which constantly arise in conversa- 
tions among graduates that we gladly reprint it. 

When the College first moved to Forty-ninth Street 
there were 185 students; in 1897 there were 307; ten 
vears ago in Columbia College there were 628 candi- 
dates for degrees; in the fall of 1920 the number had 
increased to 1752; and before the end of the present 
academic vear, it will approach 2000. In other words 
in the Columbia Alumni ranks there are individuals 
who attended a College which was hardly the same in 
the character of its daily life and administrative pro- 
cedure, as the same college of the preceding decade. 
It is no wonder that the students, now Alumni, of 
these fast changing periods are bewildered when they 
try now to interest themselves in what is continually 
developing on Morningside Heights. 

One of the chief phases of present life in Columbia 
College about which the Alumni are most inclined to 
gossip is heavy enrollment and the problems which 
naturally. present. themselves when a very large num- 
ber of enthusiastic. young gentlemen come before 
the authorities of an educational institution for pur- 
poses of being educated, in a municipal environment 
where there are so many things of a non-academic 
character by which they can become educated in a non- 
academic wav. The need for parental or fraternal 
supervision of their doings is greatly accentuated in 
a metropolitan community and Columbia has ever 
realized this as one of the most important facts in the 
lite of the College. As the student body grew, the 
problem became bigger; and the latter is as lusty a 
youth at present as the former became. It i5 safe to 
assume that Dean Hawkes and his faculty realize what 
thev are up against better than the students, or any- 


one else for that matter, and it is also safe to assume 
that this perplexity, like others that continually arise, 
is one that will be solved, and speedily. 


Meanwhile, this is what the students think about it: 


What Is a Faculty Advisor? 


Large universities and small colleges are supposed to 
have their peculiar advantages and disadvantages which 
influence the prep school graduate in his choice of an 
institution for higher education. If he is able to weather 
the outbursts of exaltation which ring from the lips of 
the old grads when they mention "Siwash," or remain 
impervious to the colored tales of student life that are 
being experienced by a fourth-cousin at profligate "Dar- 
vard," he generally must resort to the melancholy books 
in the local hbrary dealing with “How to Choose a Col- 
lege," "The Higher Lducation," and “Advice to Pros- 
pective College Students.” All of which drives the average 
man in this common predicament to the common platitude 
that the small college offers plenty of “life” and little 
learning while the large university presents the alterna- 
tive of infinite learBing and infinitesimal "life." 

To those of us who take an active hand in undergradu- 
ate activities, who have experienced the midnight hours, 
and are forming our college friendships, this statement 
is assuredly absurd. There is as much wholesome fel- 
lowship at Columbia as at anv other college for the men 
who are willing to forsake the subway strap for iocal 
climate. This fact coupled with an undergraduate course 
that cannot be excelled by any other institution and aug- 
mented bv an advantageous location in the largest city 
in the world, has led to Columbia's eminent position in the 
ranks of American colleges. 

But it is regrettable that the student's intercourse with 
an unusually brilliant faculty is limited. In a small col- 
lege with its comparatively few men, there usually exists 
a delightful relationship between faculty and students 
which the large university has been proverbially lacking. 
The famed professor hurries to his class of one hundred 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the events listed below will 
be held at the Columbia University Club, 4 West 43rd 
Street. Telephone, Vanderbilt goo. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 30. 
Class of 1918. Details later. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 3. 
Class of 1874. Dinner. 
1917 Engineers. Executive Committee meeting. 8.15 p. m. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY ۰ 
Alumni Day Theater Party and Meeting of Federation. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 


Alumni Davy. 
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and fifty faces as the bell rings; lectures carefully from 
notes (indented with a few of the standard jokes); fin- 
ishes precisely as the hour sounds; answers the ques- 
tions of the stray intellectuals who throng his desk; and 
then returns to his sanctum. 

Undoubtedly the Administration appreciated this quite 
clearly when the faculty advisor system was inaugurated. 
But, whatever may have been the original intention, the 
present status of the faculty advisor has degenerated into 
an ofhce whose duties correspond to those of a third 
assistant registrat. Most of us visit him semi-annually 
with a "proposed program" and perhaps a question which 
could have been answered on reierence to the College 
Announcement. The program is signed after a cursory 
inquiry concerning our course and we leave the office. to 
repeat the call four months later under the same circum- 
stances. 

If then, the sole duty of the faculty advisor is to O. K. 


lege Announcement, might prove far more efficient. But 
the faculty advisor was destined to be more than this. His 
position was created to furnish a connecting link between 
taculty and student; and thereby supply a relationship for 
which the small college has been so reputed. It seems 
that the present lamentable situation 1s due more to the 
advisor than the student. His attitude has been too 
academic; whereas it should be anything but that. The 
student is apparently blameless since it is only natural for 
him to await an overt act of cordiality on the part of the 
faculty advisor rather than vice versa. 

The faculty advisor was meant to be a man with whom 
the student could freely discuss his personal problems and 
ambitions. Between them there should be a íree inter- 
course of ideas, a deep intimacy to ripen into friendship. 
As a matter of fact, a few members of the faculty have 
grasped the purpose of the system. But until the proper 
attitude becomes general the situation must continue to be 


a program, why bother about having any? 
the registrar's office, keen in their knowledge of the Col- 


The clerks in deplorable. 


the term, 


A college education, in the broadest sense of 
remains barren without it. 


The Alumni Day Program 


Speakers at Unveiling of Mitchel Memorial to Be Announced Shortly—Theatre Party 
Reservations Give Promise of Full House 


It was hoped that this week's issue of 
the News would contain the announce- 
ment of the speakers for the Mitchel 
Memorial exercises on February 12. As 
these have not yet been announced, how- 
ever, the New York papers will have to 


get the privilege of announcing them? 


before they appear in the columns of 
the Alumni News. For it is quite cer- 
tain that the list of speakers will be de- 
cided upon within the next few days. 
Among them will be men prominent in 
the Mitchel administration of 
York City and in the United States 
Army. It is also expected that two or 
three members of the: Class of ‘go, 
whose members are presenting the me- 
morial to the University in honor of 
their classmate, will also speak ۰ 

The Mitchel Memorial exercises are 
expected to start at half-past two in the 
afternoon, in the Columbia gymnasium. 
' The greater part of the speech-making 
will take place there. Upon the conclu- 
sion of this program, the scene will be 
shifted to 116th Street, at the west end 
of Hamilton Hall, where the bronze por- 
trait panel of the late Mayor Mitchel 
will be unveiled. 

After these ceremonies the wrestling 
meet with Cornell will be held in the 
gymnasium. <As has been announced, 
admission will be free to all Alumni, the 
expenses of the meet being carried by 
the Alumni Federation. 

For those Alumni whose affection for 
wrestling 1s not strong, the ladies of the 
University Teas’ Association have ar- 


New: 


ranged to serve tea in Earl Hall, and it 
is expected that this will be a popular 
gathering place, if the weather man is 
not particularly favorable on Febru- 
ary 12. 


As there will be a number 6i Alumni 


who expect to remain on the Columbia 
campus for the basketball game with 
Yale that evening, arrangements have 
been made with the Faculty Club to serve 
dinner for Alumni and their guests. 
Dinner will cost $1.00 per plate and will 
be served from 6.30 to 7.30 p. m. 

Comfortable quarters for smcking and 
lounging will be found open to Alumni 
in Earl Hall, in the Gemot of Ham- 
۱۱109 Hall, in. the smoking room of 
kent Hall, and in the Faculty Club 
after dinner. Any of these places will 
provide an appropriate setting for those 
who may wish "just to sit down and 
talk over old times." 

Of course the Alumni Day program 
begins on the night before Alumni Day 
proper. At 815 that evening—Friday, 
February 11—there will commence the 
Alumni Theatre party, at the perform- 
ance of "Afgar" at the Central Theatre. 
The reservations for seats are rapidly 
coming in to 311 East Hall, and it 5 
estimated that the house will be pretty 
well sold out before February r. The 
Alumni Day Committee recently an- 
nounced that due to a change of plans 
they will be able to place reservations 
in their proper Alumni classes up to 
January 26. 

The supper and entertainment at the 


Hotel Astor is proving to be almost as 
popular as the theatre itself. In fact, 
Icoking through the reservations which 
have come in tc date, the Alumnus who 
is unable to go to the supper after the 
theatre: is very much the exception. 
Whether this is due to the Alumni fond- 
ness for eating or whether it 1s because 
of Ray Perkins’ part in the program at 
that time is not known. Nevertheless, 
there will be a large and hilarious crowd 
at the Hotel Astor at 11.15 p. m. on th 
night of Friday, February 11. 

As the more serious side of the even- 
ing's program there will be a brief meet- 
ing of the Alumni Federation. This 
will be held at the Hotel Astor imme- 
diately after the Alumni supper. At 
that time the election of officers and di- 
rectors for the ensuing year will take 
place. 


Here and There on the Columbia 
Bookshelf 


'08—]oyce Kilmer: Pocms, Essays 
and Letters; edited with a Memoir by 
Robert C. Holliday. Doran— $5.00. 


'09Ph.D.—H. L. Hollingworth: The 
Psychology of Functional Neurosis. Ap- 
pleton— $2.00. 

'11Ph.D.—Carl Van Doren, Editor: 
Tales by Washington Irving, Oxtord 
University Press, American Branch— 


$1.50. 


'"20H10n.— William Sowden Sims: The 
Victory at Sea. Doubleday, Page and 
Company—$5.00. A very readable ac- 
count of the part our Navy played in 
circumventing the ravages of the Ger- 
man submarine in the war. 
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President Butler Makes Memorable Address, Declaring University at End of Its Present Material 
Resources— Benedict, "74 Mines, Re-elected Secretary 


It is doubttul whether any more im- 
portant address has ever been delivered 
to a group of alumni than one which the 
Older Graduates heard at the annual 
meeting of the Society at the University 
Club on the evening of January 12. The 
speaker was President Butler, who pre- 
sented the condition of Columbia Uni- 
versity in an entirely new way and one 
in which, it is safe to say, not half a 
dozen men in the room had viewed it. 
He first referred to the death since the 
last meeting of the society of Francis 
S. Bangs, 778, and to the serious illness 
of Benjamin B. Lawrence, ’78Mines. 
With their services to the University as 
a text, describing them as the type of 
men which have made Columbia, and of 
which Columbia is made, he proceeded 
to recite tor his hearers facts in the his- 
tory of Columbia, and to forecast her 
future so vividly that the Older Gradu- 
ates were left more amazed than ever 
before, as they reflected upon the. place 
which Columbia has built tor herself in 
the educational life of this country. 

The President stated that in his judg- 
ment we have now arrived at what may 
fairly be called the end of the fourth 
period in the history of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The first period begins with 
the commencement of instruction in 
July, 1754, and extends until the suspen- 
sion of educational work in the early 
years of the American Revolution. This 
period the administrations of 
Presidents Samuel Johnson and Myles 
Cooper, and is the period of King’s Col- 
lege. 

The second period begins with the re- 
sumption of educational work following 
the American Revolution, and continues 
until the removal from the old site to 
the 49th Street site in 1857. This period 
covers about three-quarters of a cen- 
tury and is the period of old Colum- 
bia College. It includes the administra- 
tons of Presidents William Samuel 
Johnson, Wharton, Benjamin Moore, 
Harris, Duer, Nathaniel Moore, and part 
ot the administration of President 
Charles King. 

The third period is marked not only 
by the removal to the Forty-ninth Street 
site but by the very searching inquiry 
that was made into the condition and 
work of the College by a special commit- 


covers 


tee of the Trustees and which resulted 
in the extraordinarily interesting and 
constructive Report of 1838. This Re- 
port, signed by Messrs. Ogden, Ander- 
son, Betts, Bradford and Haight, is 
one of the earliest and most important 
documents in the movement to expand 
the old American college into what we 
now know as the American university. 
This is the period of the new Columbia 
College. It extends from 1857 to 1880 
and includes part of the administration 
of President Charles King and most of 
that of President Barnard. 


The fourth period, which may be de- 
scribed as that of the building of Co- 
lumbia University, begins with the estab- 
lishment of the School of Political Sci- 
ence in 1880, nine years before President 
Barnard’s administration came to an end. 
The stirrings and strivings that were 
then making over Columbia College re- 
sulted not only in the establisliment of 
the School of Political Science, but in 
the establishment in rapid succession of 
the Schools of Philosophy and Pure Sci- 
ence, in the expansion of the School of 
Mines, and in ending the condition of 
the Schools of Law and Medicine as 


Mines, 


EDWIN LUDLOW, 79 


President. 


purely proprietary schools, thus making 
them genuine and worthy parts of the 
new university. The most important 
and most significant document of the 
early part of this period is the elaborate 
report of the committec appointed on the 
motion of Mr. F. Augustus Schermer- 
horn on June 1, 1885, to consider the 
modification of the government of the 
college and such arrangement of the de- 
tails of its management as should lighten 
the labors of the Trustees. The work 
of this committee, of which Mr. Charles 
M. Da Costa was Secretary and a most 
active member, definitely marks the be- 
ginning of our present University or- 
ganization and structure. It was not 
until 1890 that the work of this com- 
mittee was completed and its recom- 
mendations finally laid before the Trus- 
tees. It is this fourth period, the period 
of the building of Columbia University, 
that has now, in the President’s opinion, 
substantially come to an end, not be- 
cause we have fully achieved our pur- 
poses and ideals, but because we have 
worked eut a systematic, orderly, and 
logical organization of the University, 
with a definite and precise relation be- 
tween the undergraduate colleges for 
men and women and the advanced 
schools of research and oí proiessional 
and technical education; because we 
have established a sound and well-ac- 
cepted body of University Statutes to 
govern the organization and conduct of 
our work of instruction and research; 
and because in doing all this we have 
come to the end of our present material 
resources. We can go no farther with- 
out large additions to our working cap- 
ital. 

The President stated that 1f he were 
President of the United States Steel 
Corporation or of the New York Central 
Railroad Company and the Trustees of 
Columbia University were its Board of 
Directors, he should now be standing 
before them with a plan to increase the 
company's capital stock by fifty per cent. 
This, however, a University cannot do. 
He estimates that the earning capacity 
in fees of our present site on Morning- 
side Heights is perhaps $1,250,000 or 
$1,500,000 in excess of what we are now 
earning. But to secure this additional 
income we must quickly make new capi- 


tal expenditures, chiefly for buildings 
and equipment, to an extent of about 
$6,000,000. The University as a whole 
is, as the President has pointed out in 
his Annual Reports, under-capitalized to 
the extent of about $30,000,000. He then 
proceeded to elaborate on the future of 
the University and on the possibilities of 
maintaining the position which Columbia 
has achieved on this continent and in 
the world. He stated that what we have 
been doing has been to follow a care- 
fully thought-out plan and that in his 
opinion we differed largely from other 
American universities in this regard. 
They are susceptible to outside influ- 
ences in moulding their development, 
whereas we have adhered to policies 
which were adopted after decades of 
deliberation, —the working out of an 
ideal with which the entire University 
organization was familiar and in the 
fulfillment of which they were co-oper- 
ating at every stage. With this ideal in 
sight the fifth period of Columbia's his- 
tory is beginning, and the advance in the 
future depends solely upon the ability of 
the University to add to its capital re- 
sources. | 

President Butier represented the Early 
Eighties on the program. His prede- 
cessors on the rostrum were members 
of the Upper Eighties and of the Class 
of 1890. Last year the Older Graduates 
expanded their admit 
members of all classes which had gradu- 
ated from the College or the Schools of 


organization tc 


Mines, Engineering and Chemistry for 
thirty or more years. This made eligi- 
ble for membership in the Society, the 
Class of 1890, and, as its represen- 
tative, Frederick R, Coudert, ‘yo, ad- 
Society. “De Senectute” 
could have been announced as his text, 


dressed the 


although he did not quote any biblical or 
He spoke 
for the value of organizations similar 
in type to the Older Graduates, in that 
they perpetuated valuable traditions, and 


classical phrase as his subject. 


he recited several interesting stories of 
his experiences in Europe during the 
war to prove that men make institutions 
and that institutions make men as well. 

Coudert was followed by another sil- 
Jou- 


vier, 86, representing the Upper Eight- 


ver-tongued orator, John Vernou 


ies, who commended the Older Gradu- 
Little Brother 
idea in admitting to membership men of 


ates for furthering the 


the younger classes, as they gradually 
attained positions of dignity and adoles- 
lie was in 


fine fettle and referred to Coudert’s ad- 


cence in the Alumni ranks. 
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dress as worthy of being placed in his- 
tory beside famous utterances cf Queen 


Elizabeth and William of Orange, 
Washington's Farewell to the Amer- 
ican nation, and  Lincoln's  Gettys- 


burg Address. He waxed serious for a 
while and asked the Society's permission 
to add to the ages of the Athens of 
Aristotle, cf the Rome of Cæsar and 
Antony, and of the London of Walpole 
and Townsend, a fourth, the New York 
of Barnard and Van Am, the latter of 
whom he called "all mankind's epitome." 
It is needless to state that his references 
brought cut great enthusiasm. He then 
recounted a number of very excellent 


stories in a typical Bouverian manner 
with a 


and wound up burst of elo- 


W. deL. BENEDICT, '74 Mines, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


quence of a truly American and Colum- 
bian spirit. p dnd 
The meeting was presided over by Ed- 
win Ludlow, ’79Mines, the President of 
the Society, who referred feeiingly to 
the death of Mr. Bangs, welcomed the 
new class of 1890 to the bosom of the 
Society, and announced the report of 
the nominating committee, as follows: 
Edwin Ludlow, ’79Mines; 
Daniel E. Moran, 4 
secretary-treasurer, W. deL. 
Benedict, '74Mines ; assistant secretary- 


President, 
vice-president, 
Mines; 


treasurer, Girard Romaine, 82: directors, 
Daniel E. 
maine, 82, and Edward L. Dedge, 88. 


Moran, '84Mines, Girard Ro- 


The re-election of Benedict as secre- 


tary-treasurer was greeted with great 
acclaim, the entire membership holding 
in appreciation his painstaking and con- 
tinual service on behalf of the Society in 
arranging the many pleasant functions 
which they have enjoyed. This year’s din- 
ner was as successful as usual, and all 


the speakers were warmly and enthusi- 


astically greeted. The music was in 


charge of Harry Bennet at the piano. 


And—we almost forgot to mention it 
—Rurord Franklin, himself an orator 
of no mean proportions, asked us par- 
ticularly to mention that he sang. We 
sat next to him and can say feelingly 
that we saw his mouth 
times. 


open several 


Those present were: Edwin Ludlow, 
"2 Mines; Nicholas Murray Butler, 82; 
Professor Charles F. Chandler; John 
Vernou Bouvier, '86; Frederick R. Cou- 
dert, 90; Girard Romaine, 82 Edward 
L. Dodge, '88; Levering Tyson, '11A.M.; 
W. deL. Benedict, '74Mines, S. A. Gold- 
schmidt, '71Mines; S. Morris Lillie, 
74Mines; H. C. Cornwall, '79Mines; 
Thomas H. Leggett, 79 Mines; R. E. 
Mayer, '79Mines ; G. C. Stone, '79M1nes; 
Charles A. O'Neil, '80; W. B. kunhardt, 
'80; W. C. Demorest, '81; Reginald H. 
Sayre, '81; Edwin J. Gillies, '82; Oliver 
K. Hand, '83; George C. Palmer, 83; 
Abram S. Post, '84Mines; Charles B. 
Rowland, '84Mines; J. Ackerman Coles, 
'64; G. H. Henderson; T. H. McNamee, 
'66; W. C. B. Kemp, 72; Haliburton 
Fales, '72; G. F. Butterworth, '74 ; H. T. 
Scudder, '74; S. A. Reed, ' 38: George 
C. Kobbé, '74; Alfred Meyer, 74; Ran- 
dolph Hurry, 75; A. Greene, '75 ; Chal- 
mers Wood, '75; R. T. Bang. 76; H. S. 
Mott, '77; Joseph W. Spalding. '78; R. 
Franklin, '86; A. N. Spooner, 86Mine:! 
B. Lockwood, '87; R. M. Raymond, 
'89Mines; W. A. McLaren, ۰00: M. T. 
Bogert, '9o; H. M. Powell, 9o; W. C. 
Foster, '9ooMines; A. E. Foye, 'goMines; 
John E. Raasch, '9oMines. 


American University Union to Hear 
Prominent Frenchmen 


There has recently come to the News 
ofhce the program of a series of “Re- 
unions Intimes" being held during the 
present academic year at the American 
University Union in Paris. T 
unions will present American students 
to a group of distinguished Frenchmen 
already known to them by reputation 
only. No English is spoken at these 
meetings. The speakers for this winter 
include M. André Tardieu, M. Jacques 
Copeau, M. Appell, Rector of the Acad- 
demy of Paris; M. Léonce 
Curator of the Museum of Luxembourg 
and of the Musée Rodin, and Earle B. 
Babcock, Director of the Union. 


| hese re- 


Benedite, 


Wendell to Attend Clark Inauguration 


Columbia will be represented at the 
inauguration of Wallace Walter At- 
wood, as President of Clark University, 
on February 1, by George V. Wendell 
Professor of Physics at Columbia. 
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Educator Asserts French Socialists 
Are Losing Power 

One of the most interesting of the 
recent lectures before the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences was given on January 
13. by Abbe Ernest Dimnet, of the Col- 
lege Stanislas, of Paris. Asserting that 
the Socialist Party is losing power in 
France, he said in part: 

"Only 13,000 French workmen favor a 
Soviet. government, and the Socialist 
Party representation has dwindled from 
102 deputies in the Chamber to about 70. 
The French electorate wants order and 
work rather than Russian experiments. 
From Caillaux to Millerand there is 
progress, not reaction. 

“The maintenance of a comparatively 

large army by France is only prudence, 
as long as the promise made by Presi- 
dent Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George dur- 
ing the peace negotiations to sign a treaty 
guaranteeing France against a possible 
German attack do not materialize. 
The occupation of the Rhineland is a 
military necessity. No French- 
man wishes to annex a single German. 
What the small group led by Mr. Bar- 
rer wants 1s a return of the Rhineland- 
ers to the indepeudence they enjoyed be- 
fore heing annexed by Prussia.” 


History Department Prominent at 
Association Meeting 

Columbia professors and Alumni 
probably took a more active part in the 
Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the 
American Historical Association, held 
in Washington, D. C., than in the meet- 
ings of any other learned societies dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays. Carlton J. 
H. Hayes, ’04, 'ogPh.D., Professor of 
History at Columbia, was Chairman of 
the Program Committee for the mect- 
ing, and William R. Shepherd, '93, '96 
Ph.D., Professor of History, was a 
member of the committee. Professor 
Shepherd also presided over a special 
conference on Hispanic America. At 
other conferences, the following mem- 
bers of the Columbia Faculty presented 
papers as indicated: David S. Muzzev, 
'07 Ph.D., Professor of History, on. “The 
Heritage of the Puritans”: Benjamin B. 
Kendrick, '11A.M., Professor of His- 
tory, on, "Agricultural Discontent in the 
South During the Eighties and Nine- 
ties"; Austin P. Evans, Associate Pro- 
fessor of History, on. "The Control of 
Medieval Industry." and Parker T. 
Moon, "13, Instructor in History, on, 


'sors, Messrs. Gottheil and. Hazen. 


“Catholic Social Reform in France 
Under the Third Republic.” 

For the ensuing year, James T. Shot- 
well, 'o3Ph.D., Professor of History, and 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, 04, 'ogPh.D., were 
clected to the Executive Council of the 
Association. 


Strassburg Dean Praises Work of 
Columbia Professors 

In recognition of the work being done 
at the University of Strassbourg by 
members of the Columbia Faculty, 
President Butier recently received the 
following letter, which has been trans- 
lated into English: 

To Mr. Butler, 
President of Columbia University, 
New York. 

Permit me to thank you once again 
for having been kind enough to put at 
our disposal the two Columbia profes- 
They 
have just given their first public lec- 
tures before an audience which was im- 
pressed and delighted, and it is in the 
name of that public also that I extend 
to you our sincere thanks. Accept, Mr. 
President, the assurance of my respect 
and devotion. 

Cir. PFISTER, 
Prof. and Dean vf the Faculty of 
Letters. 
Professors Gottheil and Hazen are 


now on leave of absence from Colum- 
bia and began their work at the Uni- 
versity of Strassbourg with the present 
academic year. 


Graduate Schools Alumni Hope to 
Win Fund Bonus 


The Treasurer of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Graduate Schools has 
asked the News to call to the attention 
of former students in Columbia’s Grad- 
uate Schools, the fact that $150.00 is still 
needed to complete the $500.00 fund of 
the Association. This fund was started 
during the war as a permanent fund 
of the Association. It 1s hoped at some 
time to make it of sufficient size to be- 
come as valuable an asset to the Uni- 
versity and to education in general as 
are the funds at the disposal of the 
P. & S. Alumni Association. 

At the present time the fund consists 
of $300.00. If the Association can raise 
$150.00 more before June 1, an anony- 
mous donor has promised that he will 
raise it to the $500.00 mark. Efforts 
are being made by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Graduate Schools Alumni 
Association to convince the members of 
the Association that any contribution to- 
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ward this fund, however small, will be 
greatly appreciated. These contribu- 
tions may be sent to Dr. Michael Levine, 
311 East Hall, Columbia University. 


January Law Review Contains 
Article by Harvard Dean 

The January issue of the Columbia 
Law Review has recently come trom the 
press. It contains, among other articles, 
a discussion of "The Future of the 
Criminal Law” by Roscoe Pound, Dean 
of the Harvard Law School. The sec- 
ond of the articles on “Objective Law” 
by Léon Duguit, Dean of the Faculty of 
Law of the University of Bordeaux and 
visiting French Professor at Columbia 
this year, also appears. Other articles 
in this issue include “The War Clause in 
life Insurance Policies" by J. H. Cohen, 
of the Law Review staff, and “The Le- 
gality of the Pacitic Blockade," by AI- 
bert H. Washburn, of the Dartmouth 
faculty. In addition, there are the usual 
sections of Notes, Current Legislation, 
Recent Decisions, and Book Reviews. 


University Wants Alumni Book Plates 
for Columbiana Collection 


The Columbia bookplate collection is 
one of the departments of Columbiana 
on Morningside Heights that receives 
little attention. Collected in the Avery 
library, it consists of as many book- 
plates of Columbia men as it has been 
possible to assemble. In the collection 
are included those of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, John Jay and DeWitt Clinton, in 
addition to a great number of those of 
less prominent Alumni. Graduates of 
the University are urged to send in 
their personal bookplates to Mrs. Clara 
T. Evans, at the Architectural Library, 
in order that the University may pre- 
serve these bookplates in the collection. 


Agricultural Course for Metropolitan 
Farmers 

Announcement has recently been made 
at Columbia of a series of six short 
courses in agriculture, planned for peo- 
ple in the metropolitan. district who 
wish to study practical agriculture, and 
for farm beginners. These courses will 
be given on Friday and Saturday after- 
noons and evenings from January 7 to 
April 9, and will be presented ın collab- 
oration with the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Cornell Univer- 
sity. The subjects to be considered in- 
clude sheep raising, bee keeping, poul- 
try raising and the dairy industry. 
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Kings Crown Reports Deficit for 
Past Fiscal Year 

The recent annual report of King's 
Crown, for the year ending August 31, 
1920, shows a deficit for the season 
1919-20 of $964.29. The total income 
was $9,355.00, of which $8,570.00 came 
from the Student Activities Fee. This 
fee of $20.00 per year for each College 
student is paid with the student's tuition 
and is divided equally between King’s 
Crown and the Athletic Association. Of 
the expenses of King's Crown, $7,409.72 
was appropriated to the various non- 
athletic organizations which needed 
financial backing; $210.79 was expended 
for the King's Crown insignia awards 
for non-athletic activity; and $2,698.78 
was needed for salaries and cffice ex- 
penses. 

The balance sheet of the organization 
shows that the assets on August 31, 
1920, amounted to $4,595.07, including 
the deficit of $1,107.50 incurred during 
the past two years. 


Many Authors Collaborate in 
Annual Varsity Show 


“Suite Sixteen” is the title of the mu- 
sical comedy which will be this year’s 
Varsity Show. It will be presented at 
the Hotel Astor on April 20-23. 

The play is a collaboration of gradu- 
ate and undergraduate authors, most of 
whom have been connected with suc- 
cessful Broadway productions. Herman 
Axelrod, '14, has written the story of 
the play, and the dialogue is by M. 
Sanger, 22, and G. Heller, '22. Richard 
C. Rodgers, '23. who wrote the music of 
last year’s Varsity Show, “Fly with 
Me,” has written the music. Lorenz M. 
Hart, '23. who collaborated with Rod- 
gers in last vear's show, and who has 
since written with him a Broadway pro- 
duction, 1s the author of several of the 
lyrics, Ray Perkins, 17, has composed 
interpolations in connection. with the 
musical numbers. Herbert Fields, son 
of Lew Fields, the producer, has vol- 
unteered to act as one of the coaches in 
staging the production, together with 
Axelrod and Oscar Hammerstein, 2nd, 
"16. 

The 1921 Play Committee of the Co- 
lumbia Players" Club was recently ap- 
pointed and consists of Oscar Hammer- 
stein, 716, Ray Perkins, ' rz, and Richard 
G. Conreid, ’07, and an Executive Com- 
mittee composed of J. Warren Hill, "rr 
(Chairman), .\. E. Rhinehard, ’14, and 
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J. D. Beals, ’ 17. Rhinehart is the Grad- 
uate Stage Manager of this year's pro- 
duction. The Graduate Manager of the 
show is Frederick W. Henderson, ’21. 
D. Z. Andrews, ’21, is Chairman of the 
Undergraduate Patroness Commniittce 
and Undergraduate Stage Manager. 


“Our Youngest” Meets for Busy 
Enthusiastic Reunion 


The first annual reunion of the Class 
of 1920 of Columbia College was held 
at the Columbia University Club, on 
January 12. About fifty members of 
the class were present. The guests in- 
cluded Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, ot 
Columbia College, and Frank D. Fack- 
enthal, 'o6, Secretary of the University. 


Of the business transacted by the 
meeting, perhaps the one most striking 
and that best calculated to spread the 
influence of the Class was the passage 
of a resolution endorsing the Columbia 
Civic Service League, and deciding that 
as a Class, 1920 would endeavor to be- 
come interested in the work of some 
settlement house in New York. The 
Columbia Civic Association 1s composed 
entirely of former students of the Uni- 
versity, and is pushing boys’ work, the 
Big Brother movement, and kindred ac- 
tivities throughout the city. A copy of 
the resolution has been forwarded to 
Geddes Smith, 'ro, Chairman of the 
Graduate Committee of the Intercolle- 
giate Y. M. C. A. 


The other resolutions passed at the 
meeting provided that the Class would 
do its utmost to "boost" Columbia 
among preparatory school boys, and that 
they would do their part toward obtain- 
ing a stadium for Columbia. A copy of 
the first resolution was forwarded to 
Bob Watt, '16, Graduate Manager of 
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Athletics, and a copy of that concerning 
the stadium was sent to President But- 


ler. 


The plans of the Class on Alumni 
Day, February 12, as well as cn Com- 
mencement Day, were thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and a block of seats was tenta- 
tively reserved for the Class at the 
Alumni Day Theatre Party on February 
Il. Plans were also made for a get- 
together in April, at which time "no 
business” will enter to mar the pleas- 
ure, etc. A committee was appointed to 
arrange the details of this dinner. 

Among those present were: Ed. 
Healy (president); Sam Weinstein; 
Herbert Koenig; Ed. Vollmers; Charlie 
Shaw; Lou Owens, Jr.; Herbert Hal- 
denstein; Max Cohen; A. D. Schwartz; 
Leshe Lester; John Ackerman; Wally 
Neuman; Eustace L. Taylor; Philip 
Maduro; Lewis Alzamora; Morton 
Van Raalte; F. H. Villaume and R. E. 
Knodel. 


1917 Engineers Executive Committee to 
Meet 

The Executive Committee of the 1917 
Engineers vill mect at the Columbia 
University Club at 8.15 p. m. on Febru- 
ary 3. It is requested that every member 
of the Committee do his best to be 
present, so that the several sections. of 
the class may be represented. 


Copyright Omitted 

Due to an oversight, last week's issue 
of the News contained no credit hne 
under the picture of Walter B. James. 
':83P.&S., ’o4Hon. This picture, which 
has been favorably commented upon bv 
several Alumni, was copyrighted by 
Theron Wendell Kilmer, ’95P.&S.. and 
should have carried the line, “Copy- 
right, 1918, T. W. Kilmer.” 


One Big Week-End in Athletics! 


Being fortunate in not having a 
“policy” In the way we write up 
Columbia's athletic doings, we can fol- 
low our inclination and dedicate our 
opening paragraph to the Immortal 
Porter Murphy. 

We do this because we have had a 
narrow escape, and there is gratitude 
in our heart. We had a neat little 
article all framed up on the revival of 
hockey on Morningside. And then we 
find a lifesaving note on our desk from 
the News’ star cartoonist which leads 
us Lastily to amend that hockey was not 
revived, it was resumed. 

Says the rescuing Murphy in part— 


"If you write up the restoration ot 
hockey, please don't say Columbia 
played last in 1912. Columbia played 
Intercollegiate Hockey in 1913, 1914. 
1913 and 1916. Milbank, 'I4 captained 
the 1914. team which played Yale. 
Cornell and Dartmouth among others. 
T. H. Webb, 16S, captained the 1015 
and 1910 teams. There was no rink 
available in 1917, and hockey was there- 
fore temporarily abandoned. Among 
those who played Varsity hockey trom 
t1914 to 1917 were: Howard Miller, 17 ; 
Bartow, '16; Cleary, '18; Kennedy, 17] ; 
Todd, '13L; Myers, '16; Milbank, 14; 
Doyle, '14; Shaw, '14; Hastings. 18; 
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Kunhardt. '18; and Murphy, 717; 
Porter's final admonition is "Don't make 
the bone the downtown papers did by 
saving that Columbia abolished hockey 
in 1912." 

Well, we almost did. 

So hockey was resumed at Columbia, 


at first in an unofficial way, with the | 


men practising under Coach Harrison, 
also unotheial, with nothing in front of 
them in the way of a schedule except 
the promise of the Athletic Association 
to do something if they turned out a 
team. The team materialized, Harrison 
was officially appointed coach, and on 
January 15, Columbia met Yale in the 
frst game of the season at the 18151 Ice 
Palace. Kopper. Squires, Rivet, Rollins, 
Walker and Anderson form the Blue 
and White team, with the last named 
as Captain. Yale defeated us by the 
score of 7 to 5. but not before the 
Columbians staged an awful battle, 
nehting uphill all the way and once 
taking the lead. only to fall in the last 
mats before a furious Yale rally, led 
hy Captain Carson, who starred for the 
Elis, A preliminary game with a little 
more experience might have seen Yale 
sent home without a victory. 

As we ramble about in this discussion 
of a hard session for the Blue and 
White, we will plunge into. the style 
which seems to be the order this season, 
and dilate upon the fact that our Water 
Polo team defeated the Yale poloists 
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1921 Fencing Schedule 


Jan. 31—Sabre Jr. Team Champ. 


New York. 


Feb. 7—Foil ۰ 
New York. 
Feb. r1—U. 
Feb. 143—Epee Jr. 
New York. 
Feb. 19—Harvard Univ., 


Feh. 21—Epee and Sabre Jr., 
Champ. New York. 


Feb. 26—Yale Univ. ۰ 


Feb. 28—Jr. Indiv. Foil Champ., of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 14—Sr. 
New York. 


Team Champ., 


of Penn., Columbia. 


Team Champ., 


Cambridge. 
Indiv. 


3—Naval Academy, Annapolis. 


11—Dartmouth, Columbia. 


Foil Team Champ., 


by the score of 10 to 5, while we make 


merely casual mention that on the same 
evening on the same premises the Bull- 
dog swimmers gave the Lion a mean 
bite by beating them 40 to 13. At 
that, and we quote from Spec, "Eber- 
hardt sprang the surprise of the evening 
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by pulling a glorious race against 
Thurston, the Yale Captain. Eberhardt 
led his opponents for the first 90 yards 
of the century and was beaten by a 
touch only after Thurston uncorked a 
magnificent spurt in the last few 
strokes." Columbia’s only win was 


` registered. in the dive which Balbach 


defeating Ferguson, the inter- 
collegiate champion, by 7 points. In 
the water polo contest, the Blue and 
White margin was one goal, scored just 
before the end by Beiswinger, who had 
been substituted for Cooper. Columbia 
scored the first point, by starting off 
with a rush. After a minute and a half 
of player, Waldecker touched goal. 

We drift from the sound of splashing 
water and triumphant Bulldogs down to 
Penn, (We're saving a victory or so 
for the end) where the Quakers de- 
feated us at basketball by 22 to 16— 
the game being the first the Blue and 
White has lost this season. It was our 
second League game, and was won by 
Pennsylvania mainly by the foul-shoot- 
ing of McNichol, the Quaker guard, 
who caged 16 out of twenty tries be- 
sides scoring a feld goal. The score 
was tied five times during the evening, 
and was anybody's game until Mc- 
Nichol's foul shooting began to establish 
the margin of victory. 

From here, we hasten to Princeton to 
drop a tear for the wrestling team, 
wh:ch bowed to the Tiger grapplers by 


won, 
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1921 Baseball Schedule 


Bowdoin 
Vermont 
N.Y. U. 
Holy Cross 
Yale 

C.C: لی‎ X 
Fordham 
Harvard 
Fordham 
Wesleyan 
Cornell 
Rutgers 
*May 1 West Point 
* May 13 Dartmouth 
*May 14 W'esleyan 
May 38 Dartmouth 
May 30 Yale 

June I Cornell 


Mar. 31 
April 4 
April 7 
April 9 
April 
April 
April 
April 
*April 2 
April 30 
*May 4 
May 7 


*Games Abroad. 


the rather close score of 16 to 13. We 
understand, however, that the wrestlers 
showed up exceptionally well, and with 
a little more experience and work for 
the green men, will prove a dangerous 
crowd. Gus Peterson was badly handi- 
capped by the loss of Kirkland, who 
received a fractured arm during practice. 


Captain Pauli and Petter threw their 
opponents, Potter going out of his 
weight to wrestle in the  173-pound 
division. 


Drying our eyes, wc return to New 
York, where on the night of January 
15, the ever-dependable Walter ۹ 
was the deciding factor in bringing the 
Metropolitan Medley Relay title. to 
Columbia at the Annual Games of the 
Osceola Democratic Club. Columbia's 
team consisting of Graeb, Carrol, 
Lowenkopf and Higgens, annexed the 
title in 7:58 1/5. It was anybody's race 
until the final leg, the mile run which 
Higgens won with a margin of eight 
yards. Higgens stayed back until the 
last lap when he cut loose as though he 
were running a sprint race. 

But Monday, January 10—you might 
have known we were saving something, 
though we admit we are sort of drag- 
ging this thing in by the hair as it 
doesn't belong to Columbia's exciting 
week-end— 

Anyhow, on Monday, January 10. 
Cclumbia defeated Princeton in her first 
league basketball game by the score ot 
24 to 20, on the latter's court. Both 
teams are said to have played exception- 
ally well, with clean well-directed passes, 
and the Morningside victory came by 
dint of superior team work and hard 
fast playing. At half time, the Lion 
was leading the Tiger by four points. 
A Princeton. rally m the last. minutes 
almost robbed the Blue and White of 
the game, but the Columbians tightened 


ee eS ےج‎ 
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up and clinched the game. Johnson as 
usual starred with I4 points, while 
Watson, the lanky center, accounted for 
three feld goals. 

And finally, Bob Watt announces two 
new and interesting schedules, the ball 
players finding themselves with 18 
games on their hands, tive newcomers 
being on the list, while the swordsmen 
will engage in some II duels, Yale, 
Harvard, Dartmouth, Penn and the 
Naval Academy figuring: as the most 
interesting of the foilsters’ opponents. 

The newcomers to the diamond 
schedule include Bowdoin, the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, Rutgers, Holy Cross 


and West Point. P. W.G. 


The Alumni of the Graduate 


Schools 


'03Ph.D.— Earl E. Sperry may now 
be reached at Syracuse University 
but wishes his mail sent to 105 Con- 
cord Place, Syracuse, New York. 


'08A.M., 7'12Ph.D.—Solomon 


eration of Jewish Philanthropists of 
Montreal, is now Head Worker of 
the Council of the Educational Alli- 
ance of Cleveland. He may be ad- 
dressed at 442 Rogers Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

'094.M.— In a recent clipping from 
a Boston newspaper we note an ac- 
count of the bovhood ambitions and 
final success of Joseph J. Reilly. 
Reilly's first ambition was to teach, 
and he has been an educator of repu- 
tation for some time. In 1912 he was 
appointed Director of Iducation of 
the Civil Service Commission at 
the State House in Boston. His resi- 


Vine- 


berg, formerly Secretary of the Fed- 
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dence is at 11 Ehot Avenue, West 
Newton, Massachusetts, while his 
business address is 151 State House, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
11Ph.D.—In School and Society of 
December 4, 1920, there appeared an 
article by Allen W. Portertield, en- 
titled “On Histories of Modern Liter- 
ature with Especial Reference to 
Their Use in Synoptic Courses.” Por- 
terlield is on the staff of the New 
York Evening Post. Wis home is at 
1346 Teller Avenue, New York City. 


۰13,۸۲. "16Ph.D.—W'aldo Shum- 
way, Assistant Professor in the Biol- 
ogy Department at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, was married on November 20, 
1920, to Miss Helen Davis ot New 
York. Shumway graduated from 
Amherst in 1911 and first met Miss 
Davis when an undergraduate there. 
During the war he was overseas as 
Second Lieutenant and Battalion Ad- 
jutant in the 103d Infantry and wa- 
gassed at Chateau Thierry. 


"14A.M.—Carl W. Ziegler has been 
appointed to a position on the (٣۶ 
of the English Department at Col- 
gate University, Hamilton, New 
York. Ziegler is a graduate of that 
institution m the Class of 1010 and 
has spent his time since leaving col- 
lege in further study and teaching. 


'154.M.— Mail for R. B. Horner 
should be sent to the U. S, S. Black 
llawk, care of Postmaster, New 
York City. Ilorner was formerly at 
7 Windsor Street, Andover, Massa- 
chusetts. He is a Lieutenant-Com- 
mander in the Navy. 


16Ph.D.—Henry A. W. Chandler. 
Associate Protessor of Economics at 
Columbia, has been appointed econo- 
mist for the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York. 


Alumni Notes 


'63—Stephen F. Rector 


IIolmes, 
Emeritus of St. John's Church, Pleas- 
antville, New York, no longer lives 


but has 
Avenue, 


at 45 Sunnyside Avenue, 
moved to 53 Washington 
Pleasantville, New York. 

"68-۷۱ 11112 1 Milligan Sloane was 
appointed President of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters at the 
annual meeting of the Academy held 
on November 17. 


"80 [۲65-۸۱96۲ P. Hallock has 
notified the News that he now resides 
at 41 Morris Street, Yonkers, New 
York. 

':88. -Frederic B. Allin has moved 
from 214 West Fifty-ninth Street to 


236 West  Seventy-second Street, 
New York. 
89 P S—TEmanuel Baruch was hon- 


ored at dinner on November 21 by 
the members of the New York Com- 
mittee for the Rehef of Suffering 


subject 


Germany and Austria, of which com- 
mittee he is chairman. Baruch was 
lauded not only for his rehet work 
but also for his accomplishments m 
medicine, science, and music. He ts 
a member of many medical organiza- 
tions and may be reached at 57 1 
Seventy-seventh Street, New York. 


'8a9Mines—1n the November issue 
of The National Marine there. ap- 
peared an article by Charles Piez, 


taken from his address at the ban- 
quet of The National Marine League 
in Chicago on October 19, 1920. His 
was "The American Mer- 
chant Marine," a topic on which Prez, 
as former Director-General of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, is 
well qualined to speak. He is now 
President of the Link-Belt Machin- 
ery Company, and should be ad- 
dressed in care of that concern at 
Chicago, lllinois. 


, 
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’95P&S—Lewis N. Anderson is 
now practising medicine at 1133 
Dean Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


11, "13S— Frederick Burr Spencer 
informs the News that he has moved 
to 18 Hamilton Street, East Orange, 
New Jersey. 

"l1Hon.—C. F. Chandler, Emeritus 
Professor of Chemistry, was enter- 
tained at dinner by the Society of 
Gas Lighting, at the Hotel Astor on 
December 9, in honor of his eighty- 
fourth birthday. The Society held 
its annual business meeting at four 
o'clock, the dinner for Dr. Chandler 
following. Chandler was presented 
with a very handsome bronze desk 
set. His address is 51 East Fifty- 
fourth Street, New York. George G. 
Ramsdell, ’20A.M., secretary of the 


Society, has offices at 130 East Fif- 


teenth Street. 


125—Harry S. Babcock was mar- 
ried to Miss Ashura Messmore of In- 
dianapolis, on October 9, at Tientsin, 
China. Mail addressed to Babcock at 
1064 Esplanade, Pelham Manor, New 
York, will be forwarded. Babcock is 
manager of the Texas Company's 
North China departments. 


'13—Wharton Miller and Miss Beth 
Clark Rice were married on Wednes- 


day, December 27, 1920, at Syracuse, 
New York. Miller is now librarian at 
Union College, Schenectady, New 
York. He formerly lived at 526 
Ostrom Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 


'14— [Lester Darling Egbert, son of 
Professor James C. Egbert, '81, '85 
Ph.D., is engaged to be married to 
Miss Beatrice Valerie Cook of 249 
West End Avenue, New York City. 
Egbert served overseas during the 
war as a first lieutenant in the Twen- 
ty-second Aero Squadron. He is a 
member of the Zeta Psi Fraternity. 


'14— At this year’s Faculty Recital 
of the School of Music, of University 
of Illinois, Frederick A. Beidleman 
gave a violin program. The recital 
took place on Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 14. 


'14S— Ernest B. Slade and Mrs. 
Slade announce the arrival of their 
second son, Russell Stewart Slade, in 
New York City on December 2, 1920. 
Slade is President of the Beaver Ma- 
chine and Tool Company, Incorpor- 
ated, manufacturers of electrical wir- 
ing devices. He is also President of 
the American Foundry Company, In- 
corporated, as well as President of 
the Kelsey Motor Company. All 
three of these concerns are located 
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Slade lives 
Forest Hill, 


in Newark, New Jersey. 
at 340 Parker Street, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


'15—Arthur M. East 
reached at 226 Columbia Avenue, 
Philadelphia, | Pennsylvania. Com- 
munications to East should no longer 
be sent to 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 


715S—Alfred A. Lacazette has been 
transferred to the Havana Station of 
the West India Oil Company. His 
address 1s in care of the West India 


may be 


Oil Company, P. O. Box 745, Ha- 
vana, Cuba, via Key West. 
'16, "19L—Raymond L. Wise has 


been appointed to the counsel of the 
Lockwood Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee on Housing, now engaged in con- 
ducting the investigation of building 
trade conditions in New York City. 
Wise is assisting Mr. Leonard Wall- 
stein in connection with the civil side 
of the investigation. 


'"16L—The engagement of Sylvanus 
Martin Thomas and Miss Jean Rob- 
erts Burnham of HBloomtield, New 
Jersey, has just been announced. 
Thomas graduated from Harvard in 
the class of 1913 and later attended 
the Columbia Law School. He be- 


longs to the University Club ot Hart- 
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ford, Connecticut, and to the Har- 
vard Clubs of Boston and New York. 
Thomas lives at 116 Ashley Street, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


"16, '19P &S— Walter Guernsey 
Frey, Jr. is making his permanent 
home at 205 Grand Avenue, Astoria, 
Long Island, New York. 

'165—Robert T. Brizzolara s new 
address is in care of Ophuls-IIill and 
McCreery, Inc, 112 West Forty-sec- 
ond Street, New York City. 

'ló—Rutord Davis Franklin aud 
Mrs. Dorothy Bard Willis were mar- 
ried on Monday, December 27, in 
New York City. They will be at home 
after the tirst of February at 9 rue 
Emile Augier, Paris XVIe. 

’17S— Frederic C. Gatje informs 
the News that he is no longer in Cen- 
tral Delicias, Oriente, Cuba, but may 
now be reached at 368 Park Place, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

'175— Edward F. 
married on December 21 
Martha Schwarz, of Mount Vernon, 
New York. \Weiskopt served as a 
Captain in the heavy artillery during 
the war and spent a year overseas. 
He 1s living at Hartsdale, New York. 

"۰175-1711111 Spurny should be ad- 
dressed in care of the Turner Con- 
struction Company, 178 ‘Fremont 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


'17S— The News has received word 
that H. Tamburrelli is engaged to be 
married, but we have been unable to 
find out to whom. He expects to be 
married soon. 


'175— 6G. Piccione should now be 
addressed as Senior. | Daddy says 
that Junior will also attend Colum- 
bia when he grows up. Piccione may 
be reached care of Lltore Caretta, 
165 Broadway, New York. 

"1075— EF. €. Gainsborg is now As- 
sistant to Chief Engineer of the S. K. 
F. Industries, Inc, 165 Broadway, 
New York. Gainsborg joined the 
company in January, 1919, to organize 
a Returned Material Department. He 
lives at 521. West 185th Street, New 
York. 

'17—W illiam A. Staats of 29 Beek- 
man Place, New York, is President of 
William A. Staats Company, Inc., with 
offices at 115 Broadway, New York. 

'17— Duncan. A. Dobie, Jr., is Direc- 
tor of Advertising for the Brewster 
Publications, Inc, at 175 000 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. His 


Weiskopf was 
to Miss 


home ts at Brightwaters, Long Island. 

’17— George Gold believes there is 
something in a name, at least so far 
as location is concerned, ior he has 
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his office in the First National Bank 
Building, Paterson, New Jersey. But 
the fact that he is a lawyer spoils the 
story. His home is at 238 Eighteenth 
Avenue, Paterson, New Jersey. 


'17— Edward B. Malcomson is Prin- 
cipal of the High School at Walworth, 
New York. 

'17— Nelson N. Moneypenny, Jr., of 
902 Union Street, Brooklyn, New 
York, is Assistant Treasurer of the 
Alberene Stone Company, dealers in 
sanitary stone laboratory equipment, 
at 223 Fast Twenty-third Street, New 
York. 

’17— Jerome A. Newman is a mem- 
ber of the firm of Eleas Reess and 
Company, cotton converters, at 79 
Worth Street, New York City. 


'17— Theodore du Bois Wiggins is 
the evening library assistant in charge 
of the American History Reading 
Room at the NewYork Public Library, 
Forty-second Street and Fifth Avenue, 
New York. He is living at 76 Rutland 
Road, Brooklyn, New York. 

'17—1saac Alzamora, Jr., is a lawyer 
with the firm of Coudert Brothers at 
2 Rector Street, New York. His home 
is at 320 West Ninety-first. Street, 
New York. 

'17— Ross M. Bacon of 453 Dunham 
Avenue, Mount Vernon, New York, is 
in charge of the lapidary shop of the 
American Gem and Pearl Company at 
6 West Forty-eighth Street, New 
York. 

'17— Meyer Bernstein describes him- 
self as an export manager and as an 
instructor in mathematics in Colum- 
bia's Department of Extension Teach- 
ing. His home is at 2674 Lewis 
Avenuc, Brooklyn, New York. 


'17— Harold Berzon of 38 Morris 
Street, New Rochelle, New York, ts 
assistant export manager of the Prince 
Lauten Company at 24 University 
Place, New York. 

"17— Reddick If. Bickel, who hails 
from California, is a student in the 
School of Architecture at Columbia. 
He is living at 417 West 118th Street, 
New York. 

'17—F. N. Countiss is a paper sales- 
man for the Martin Cantine Company 
of Saugerties, New York. He may be 
addressed at 301 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

17—Clarence A. F. (“Speed”) Gay- 
nor sells auto accessories and is a 
member of the firm of Cassidy and 
Arthur, Room 208, 1777 Broadway. 
New York. His home is at 151 West 
[۱۸۲۱۱۱۷-۱۱۲۳ Street, New York. 

'17—1ra W. Hirschfħeld is a lawyer 
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at 175 Fifth Avenue, New York. llis 
home is at 46 West Lighty-third 
Street. 

'17—P. T. Ward is an instructor in 
English at Columbia. His home is at 
1249 Amsterdam Avenue, New York. 


Necrology 


’80Mines—Herman Garlichs on Jan- 
uary 8, 1921, of heart trouble at his 
residence, 262 Gates Avenue, Brook- 
lyn. He was born in Brooklyn on 
May 23, 1859, and was the son ot the 
late Rev. Herman and Adelaide von 


Borries Garlichs. His father was 
pastor of the German Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Schermerhorn 


Street, Brooklyn, from 1848 until his 
death in 1865. Herman was a member 
of this church until his death, and his 
funeral services were held there on 
Monday, January 10, the Rev. Dr. 
Jacob W. Loch officiating; the inter- 
ment following. in the Lutheran 
Cemetary. 

Garlichs was educated in the school 
attached to the church and at the 
^rooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic 
Institute from which he entered the 
Class of 'S0Mines, in the second 
vear. Sco after graduation he went 
with Andrew M. C. Parker, '80Mines, 
to Rico, Colorado, where they opencd 
an oltice for surveying and assaying 
work. While there, he was appointed 
a Deputy United States Mineral Sur- 
vevor. From 1884 to 1908 he was 
associated as metallurgist and mining 
expert with the Aurora, Omaha and 
Grant, Velardena, Kansas City, Amer- 
ican and St. Louis Smelting companies 
in the west, and later with the Bal- 
bach Smelting Company in Newark, 
N. J. For many years he was one of the 
leading authorities of the country on 
the metallurgy of lead and associated 
metals. 

During the World War Garlichs 
served as a “Dollar-a-vear Man,” as 
advising metallurgist, practically giv- 
ing his services free to the Govern- 
ment. lle retired from active business 
a few years ago, and, aside from his 
government service during the war, 
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practised only as expert adviser in 
mining, smelting and retining of ores. 
He is survived by his wife, Minnie 
Zeidler Garlichs, whom he married in 
1554. 
Personally Garlichs was a man of 


very high integrity and of a most 


genial disposition; and his many 
iriends, old and new, will miss him 
greatly. 


Hc was a member of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
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What to do with tuition fees seems to be worrying 


the academic. world, almost as much as the problem 


ot how to take care of the large num- 


The Fee : کے‎ : 
ber of voung men who wish to come 
Problem B 
to our seats of learning to get an 
clucalon. At Columbia the tuition charges have been 


increased three times within recent years, the high cost 
of living affecting. academic communities as well as 


all others. definite. and 


Each and every student registered at Columbia 
favs à University fee, which is fixed at $6.00 each 
It nas been described as follows: 


“This tee marks his membership in the University and 
signifies that he is entitled to general University privileges. 
Logically, this fee should be paid by each student who 
enrolls in any part of the University's educational system, 
since every student ts in a large sense a studint ta 
Columbia) University and as such has numerous and 
Important privileges and opportunities. This University 
lec resembles the annual dues which one pays to a social 
cub or other like organization. These dues are paid by 
all alike and relate solely to membership and its privile ges, 
hag mone wise dependent on the use which a given 
individual may make of his privileges. 


Tuition tees are based on the amount of classroom 
work for which a student enrolls. Each course has a 
crtam point value, and the fee is charged on a basis 
ot S800 per point. It “is 
adjusted by cach student for himself according as. subject 
to the regulations of a given faculty or administrative 
heard, he takes more or less hours of instruction or 
laboratory work. The tuition fee thus stands in the same 
relation. to the University fee that a club member's 
monthly bill for room and meals does to his payment 
for annual dues. The tuition fee is paid by all students 
who take instruction, regardless as to whether they take 
it ax candidates for a degree or otherwise. It is ad- 
Vantagcous for a university like Columbia to have in 
۲۳۰۱0۱۵۱۲۵ a large body of students who are following 


definite courses of instruction without becoming candidates 
ior any degree whatsoever. 


The third fee is one charged for examination for a 
1 ure ا‎ 2 

۱۹۲۵ or certificate. This fee 

“has nothing whatever to do with the tuition fee, since 
itis to be paid only by those students who so shape their 
struction as to quality them to apply for examination 
Ter a degree or certificate. The holder of a degree or 
Crüfcate enjoys through life privileges which are denied 
to his fellow student who has not gained a degree or 


certtheate. It is, therefore, entirely appropriate that the 
University. should fix a fee to be paid in this case. 


The raise in fees, effective a year ago, produced 
set ۰ as œ . 
valtiona] revenue qute sufficient. to. meet. increased 


Our fee system is simple, 
logical. 


.۰ حح< 


salaries which were made necessary by higher living 
costs and the University was placed on a sounder and 
healthier foundation than for many years past. As 
President Butler stated in his recent annual report, 
the University was able to discharge its floating debt 
and get through the last fiscal year without borrowing 
from the banks in anticipation of income in order to 
meet current expenses. In other words Columbia, by 
raising its fees, was able to carry on its work unham- 
pered financially ; had fees not been raised it would have 
been necessary to curtail activities which are essential 
to sound academic policy. 

After an announcement of a possible raise in fees 
at Harvard, President Lowell's report suggesting an 
Increase was criticized on the ground that universities 
have added ornamental courses of instruction which 
are unproductive of revenue and deplete the general- 
income. While we know nothing of the situation at 
Harvard, we can say that at Columbia, when the war 
hit us, the very first step was to vo over the entire 
University organization and ferret out any absolutely 
unnecessary activity. The result was very beneficial 
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Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the events listed below will 
he held at the Columbia University Club, 4 West 43rd 
Street. Telephone, Vanderbilt 900. 

JANUARY 30. 
Farley's, Broadway at 94th Street. 


SUNDAY, 
Class of 1918. Dinner. 
6.00 p. m. 
THURSDAY, FERRUARY 3. 
Dinner. 
Executive Committee meeting. 5 


Class of 1874. 


1917 Engineers. p. m. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY ll. 

Alumni Theatre Party, Central Theatre, Broadway at 47th 
Street. 8.90 p. m. 

Alumni Supper and Meeting of Alumni Federation. 


Hotel 


Astor, Broadway at 45th Street. 11.15 p. m 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 
Mitchel Memorial Exercises. Columbia | Gymnasium. 


2.30. p. m. 

Columbia-Cornell Wrestling Meet. 
5.00 p. m. 
Columbia- Yale 
845 p. m 


Columbia ۰ 


Jasketball Game. Columbia Gymnasium. 
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particularly since the economics effected have carried 
over into the reconstruction period and will obtain 
permanently. Yet if education justifies itself at all 
it must carry on research and, however hazy the pur- 
poses of research may seem at first glance, they are 
justified by cumulative results. Because higher rates 
have not solved the railroad problem is not a reason 
for assuming that an increase in the cost of an educa- 
tion is not justified when we realize that for so long 
a time the fees at our American colleges and universi- 
ties were entirely out of proportion to the amount 
expended in the education which the student received 
as a result of his enrollment. If the public thinks 
academic fees should not be raised, let the public add 
considerable sums to the endowments of our educational 
institutions; the universities and colleges will be only 
too glad to keep fees low so that all who wish it can 
derive the utmost benefit from our educational 1۰ 
But fee increases are necessary at present for the 
existence of our colleges and the situation is one which 
can not be remedied overnight. 


The whole University mourns the death of Benjaniin 
B. Lawrence, 78Mines. Throughout its entire history 
Columbia has been fortunate in the 
unusual personalities which have been 
attracted to it and in the warm support 
which they have lent to her during every phase of 
her development, which really is a succession of the 
biographies of such men as Van Am, Barnard, Low, 
Rives, Bangs and Lawrence. As each one lays down 
the burden a new milestone marks their passing. 


. Death of Law- 


rence, '78Mines 


Lawrence's jovial personality and his everlasting 
enthusiasm for everything Columbia has always won 
for him a warm spot in the regard of alumni every- 
where. As a graduate of the School of Mines and 
as a product of the West where his activities led him 
aíter graduation he brought back to us some of the 
reíreshing atmosphere of the far reaches of this con- 
tinent. When he re-established his headquarters in 
New York it took very little time for him to ease his 
way into the affections of every group of Columbia 
men with whom he soon became associated. His 
activities in the Mines Alumni Association were mani- 
fold and his unfailing good sense made him a wise 
counsellor and valuable friend. When in 1909 the 
system of choosing alumni trustees was inaugurated 
it was not strange that of all the alumni of the School 
of Mines he should be considered most prominently 
as their candidate for first alumni trustee, and his 
candidacy resulted in his election to this very great 
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alumni honor. After he had served for six wears in 
this capacity he was elected hte trustee by the Board 
and this election was, as Lawrence himself said, the 
greatest event in his career. [t was a tribute to the 
many qualities which endeared him to Columbia men 
on Morningside and wherever Columbia men fore- 
gather. 


His loss will be felt very keenly and he leaves a 
niche which never will be adequately filled. 


Nine out of every ten Alumni whom the editor has 
asked about it, tell us that the Alumni Notes are by 
tar the most interesting part of the 
News. We do not consider this any 
reflection on the literary merits or 
the news interest of the other departments of the issue. 
It is merely one way of saying that the things that 
happen to people, especially your friends, are the most 
Interesting items about which vou can read. 


That Ever 


Industrious Bushel 


But these items are hard to get. Alumni consist- 
ently neglect to send them in. We thought that this 
was peculiar to Columbia alumni only, until we read 
the following from our contemporary at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. In a desperate 
appeal to his readers, the editor of that periodical 
prints the following extract from the New Leipzic 


(N. D.) Sentinel: 


Day before yesterday a perfectly nice lady called up 
and with tears in her voice reproved us for not mention- 
ing the fact that she had a friend visiting her last week. 
We told her that she had not let us know she had a 
visitor. Then she said: “Well, you should have known. 
I thought you were running a newspaper." 

Wouldn't that rattle your slats? Some people think 
an editor to be a cross between Argus and Anna Eva Fay. 
They seem to think that our five senses are augmented 
by a sixth that lets us know everything that happens, even 
1] we see, hear, feel or smell it not. 

Dear lady, editors are only human, or at least almost 
human. If you have a friend visiting you, if vou are 
going away or have just returned from a visit out of 
town, if Johnnie falls and breaks his arm, if vour hus- 
band chops his toe instead of a stick of wood, if anything 
happens to make you glad, or sad, or happy, or mad, call 
us up. Tell us about it. That's the way to get it in the 
paper. 


The editor of the Missouri Alumnus then goes on 
to state: 


The editor of this magazine gets some letters from the 
alumni and former students—but not many a month. He 
scans carefully the Missouri newspapers that come in to 
his desk. A few friends here in Columbia tip him off 
once in a while to an item or two or three. In the 
columns of the Evening Missourian he locates some 
alumni notes and a good deal of news of general inter- 
est. . . . These sources of information make the 
Alumnus what it is. But you can make it better. 
What do you know of alumni interest? Who's who 
among the Missouri alumni vou know? And whats 
what? Anybody died, got married, got promoted, had an 
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addition to the family, or been elected to anvthing? 
make the next Alumnus the best one of the series. An 
Remember YOU CAN 


idea and a stamp will do it. 
HELP! 


We think that little comment from ourselves is 
necessary. Undoubtedly the readers of the News thank 
their lucky stars continually that some of their class- 
mates occasionally do send us items of interest. 
even that friendly group 1s all too few, and the Editor 
has to rely on newspaper clippings and chance bits 
ot gossip to pick up the items which he knows will be 


of great interest to Alumni. 
The Alunni News 


۰ 


wants notes about 
"Don't hide vour light under a bushel” may be applied 
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Let's 


But 


to an election to the town Board of Alderman as well 
as to a marriage announcement. 


You think vou have a date on Friday, February 11, 
the night of "Afgar". Now Listen: 

A business man advertised for an office boy. 
next morning there were some fifty boys in line. 
was about to begin examining’ the applicants when his 
stenographer handed him a card on which was scribbled : 
"Don't do anything until you see me. 


The 
He 


I'm the last 


kid in line, but I'm telling you I'm there with the 


Alumni. — goods." 


Order Your Seats Now. 


Alumni Day P rogram Attracts Unusual Attention 
Tickets for Alumni Theatre Party Go Rapidly—General Bullard and Colonel Arthur Woods 


As the News goes to press, the 
Alumni Day Committee reports that 
aver 700 seats for the Alumni Theatre 
Party on February 11, have already 
been sold. Reservations are still coming 
in, and even now an effort will be made 
as far as possible to fill applications in 
the section of the Class of the applicant. 

During the past week the several 
School Associations of the Federation 
have sent out reminder cards about 
Alumni Day. calling attention to the 
tact that the tickets for "Afgar" were 
going very fast and that applications 
should be sent in to 311 East Hall as 
soon as possible. This post card, which 
went to all Alumni in the Metropolitan 
District, had a stimulating effect on a 
large number of Alumni who had ap- 
parently forgotten. that the Central 
Theatre holds only goo “people. They 
aiso called particular attention to the 
fact that the Theatre Party and Supper 
are both informal. 

John Craven, '16, of the Alumni Dav 
Committee is in charge of the details of 
the Theatre Party and is arranging sev- 
eral unique features to add local color 
to the performance. Ray Perkins, 717, 
5 working with Craven in adding 
several to the play. which will 
idiosyncrasies of some 
Columbia Alumni, as well as the out- 
standing points of some memorable 
Columbia events. 

Craven recently called the attention of 
the News to the fact that the Alumni 
Dav announcement failed to mention 
that C, Alan Eckels, "I6L, will assist 


lines 
mention the 


to Speak at Mitchel Memorial 


Ray Perkins in the imitation of one of 
the acts from the Follies, at the supper 
at the Astor after the Theatre Party. 
Eckels will be remembered as the 
leader of the Glee Club in 1916. As 
was previouslv. announced, a double 
quartet from this year's Glee Club, will 
furnish part of the entertainment at the 
supper. "Bill" Taylor, 21, '23L, spe- 
cialty man of the Glee Club, will also 
take part. 

The program on the following day 
will start at half past two in the after- 
noon, with the Mitchel Memorial exer- 
cises in the gymnasium on Morningside 
Heights. It is expected that the tickets 
will be distributed through the mails, 


For Commuters at the Alumni 
Theatre Party. 


Through the courtesy of the Colum- 
bia University Club arrangements 
have been made for out-of-town 
Alumni to secure accommodations at 
the Club house, for the night of the 
Alumni Theatre Party, Friday, Feb- 
ruary ll. It 15 not expected that the 
Club will be able to provide a room 
for every Alumnus on that evening. 
It will, however, be able to follow 
the plan used during the war, of 
placing beds and cots in the fencing 
room for Alumni use on that night. 

Alumni who wish to avail them- 
selves of this privilege should for- 
ward their names to the Alumni Day 
Committee, 311. East Hall, Columbia 
University, as soon as possible. Guest 
cards will then. be issued extending 
to them the privileges of the Club. 


about February 1. Seats will be reserved 
for ticket holders up to 2.15 p. m., and 
the gymnasium will then be thrown open 
to the general public. - | 

George S. Hellman, ’99, chairman of 
the Mitchel Memorial Committec of the 
Class of 1899, will preside. President 
Butler will make the first address, as 
representing the University. He will be 
followed by Major General Robert L. 
Bullard, commanding the Department 
of the East, who will represent the 
United States Army. For the Mitchel 
administration, the Honorable George 
McAneny will deliver the address. The 
John Purroy Mitchel Post of the 
American Legion will be represented by 
Colonel Arthur Woods. The Alumni 
speaker on the program will be Hans 
Zinsser, '99, professor of Bacteriology 
at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, and a member of Mayor Mitchel's 
class, by whom the memorial is to be 
given to the University. 

The music will be furnished by the 
Columbia University band under the 
direction of Edwin Franko Goldman. 
It will include “America,” “The Soldiers’ 
March” from Faust, and one or two 
other noteworthy pieces. 

At the conclusion of the program in 
the gymnasium, the procession will 
move to the steps leading down from 
116th Street to Hamilton Hall, where 
the bronze portrait panel of the late 
Mayor Mitchel, will be unveiled. This 
will be presented to the University by 
Otto H. Hinck, ’99, President of the 
Class, and will be accepted for the 


University by Colonel William Barclay 
Parsons, '79, '82Mines, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees. 

Other cvents on the program that day 
incude the wrestling meet with Cornell 
at 4.30 and the basketball game with 
Yale at 8.45. Admission to the former 
will be free to all Alumni, the expenses 
of the meet being carried by the Alumni 
Federation and the Athletic Association. 
The basketball tickets will be handled 
as usual by the Athletic Association, al- 
though the Alumni Day Committee will 
be glad to make any reservations re- 
quested by Alumni, as soon as they are 
received. Tickets for the basketball 
game however, will not be distributed 
until early in February. 

It is expected that there will be two 
Teas on the campus on the afternoon 
of Alumni Day. One will be the cus- 
tomary Tea for the students and Alumni 
of the School of Architecture. This 
will be held in the Avery Library at 


Young-Old Philosophers 


Interesting Replies from Freshmen as to Why They Come to College, Why They Chose 
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four o'clock. The ladies of the Univer- 
sity Teas Association are also planning 
to serve Tea for all Alumni, in Earl 
Hall, from 4.30 until 6.00. 

It is quite possible that the Alumni 
Association of the Graduate Schools, 
will hold a short meeting for their 
members and for prospective و‎ 
and Ph.D.’s, who are now students at 
the University. This meeting will be 
addressed by some one prominent in 
New York life, and will probably be held 
in the auditorium of Earl Hall at 4.30 
p.m. Those present at the meeting will 
later be the guests of the ladies of the 
University Teas Association. 


Dental School Plans Extensive 
Alumni Day Exhibit 
The Dental School of the University 
is planning an elaborate exhibit. for 
Alumni Day in their new Dental Build- 
ing, which is now located at the College 
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of Physicians and Surgeons, 437 West 
59th Street. The building and its several 
departments will be open ror inspection 
from one until five in the afternoon. 
Demonstrations showing — different 
branches of the work, will also be given. 

In the Board Room moving pictures 
will be shown, illustrating various op- 
erations in the field of oral surgery. 
In the dispensary a group of dental 
hygienists will be occupied demonstrat- 
mg their methods of procedure upon 
patients. In the departments of op- 
erative and prosthetic dentistry, models 
will be on exhibit, showing work done 
by the students. All who are mterested 
in the progress and weltate of the 
School, are cordially invited. to visit it 
on that afternoon. 

The Committee in charge of arrange- 
ments consists of: W. D. Trac, 
(chairman): Clayton. Sharp. زج‎ 
H. S. Dunning, 'I1P.&s5.; E. H. Ras- 
mond, and John B. Dickenson. 


Columbia and What They Expect to Make of Themselves 


Alumni have been told from time to 
time of the psychological tests for en- 
trance to Columbia College established 
ın connection. with the University’s 
study of various problems concerned 
with admission. to the undergraduate 
department. Several practices. have 
been adopted for discovering more in- 
formation about the applicants for 
entrance than in past years has been 
secured except through usual stereo- 
typed channels. 

There 15 now sent to all prospective 
Freshmen a blank which must be re- 
turned to the Director of Admissions, 
Professor Adam Leroy Jones, 'g8Ph.D., 
with the customary academic credentials. 

This blank asks for certain. informa- 
ton about. the prospective Freshman 
which can be classified under the head- 
ing, “vital statistics”’—place and date of 
birth, the occupation of the boy's father 
and the place of birth of parents, and 
a brief outline of | extra-curricular 
activities engaged in during the prepara- 
tory school period. 

complete. analysis of the returns 
irom this blank will be Pro- 
fessor Jones and later we hope the 
News will be able to print his interpre- 
tation of them. The. Dean of the 


made by 


College has allowed the News to go 
over the replies to learn certain things 
about our present Freshman class and 
what we found was intensely human. 
Because Professor Jones will be able 
to interpret much of the information 
much more intelligently than we can, 
we have not attempted to digest all of 
it completely. There are several facts 
brought out, however, which will inter- 
est the alumni, we think, just as much 
as will the distribution and age figures. 

We are not surprised to learn that 
Columbia is attracting College students 
from every quarter of the globe. Their 
parents were born in practically every 
country in Europe and in many parts 
of Asia and South America, England, 
France, Jugo-Slavia, Greece, Russia, 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Checko- 
Slovakia, Italy and = Spain. 

The question which attracted the 
News, however, was the last on the 
blank. The prospective Freshman is 
asked to write a letter telling three 
things—why he wishes to go to college, 
why he selected Columbia College, and 
what he expects to make of himself. 
These letters, if followed up by the 
College authorities in later years, will 
not only prove to be a very interesting 


psychological study, but wii also imdi- 
cate how nearly the College is meeting 
the needs of those who have defimt 
needs and who want them nlled in ne 
uncertain way. 

Undoubtedly the ranks of philosophers 
in this country will be greatly auz- 
mented unless an unforeseen catastrophe 
wipes out the present Freshman class 
in Columbia College! It is always re- 
freshing to read of youthful ambitions 
and hopes and desires. These are the 
privileges of youth, and the fact tha 
the letters were so uniform in exercisiz 
the privilege is a safe guarantee that 
at least the collective Columbia Coll 4t 
Freshman is normal. Naively so— 

“To graduate from high school auc 
to fail to go to college. is like 8۷۵ا‎ 
to build a costly power boat and step 
ping before putting on the motor anl 
fnishing touches, and using the ۵ 
for a row boat—a shametul wast. 
writes one boy. 

Another : 

"Ever since I was a little tot. I have 
hoped to be able to go to college. T 
first reason for this is that I know how 
little I know. I would like to be avk 
to get a clearer view of things, a broader 
grasp of the world's problems. I would 
like to meet young men, who, like my- 
self, are studying hard to cducate ۰ 
selves and are trying to understand 4 
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little bit more of life. I know that 
college lite is not always a bed of roses. 
Yet, I believe I am prepared for it.” 
And here's one who is already a suc- 
Ctss: 
"But a year and a half ago I com- 


pleted my high school course at 
Commercial High School, Brooklyn. 
I immediately entered business and 


today I find myself a stockholder and 
responsible employer m a newly ۸۵ 
corporation of which I was one of the 
founders. In this corporation l have 
earned enough money to enable me to 
call myself a huge success in business; 
a success, accomplished, which 1s con- 
sidered far above the everyday, ordi- 
nary success. 

“So, considering my age, I may safely 
say that thus far 1 have been a success 
in business. 

"But, now I see that there is some- 
thing lacking. If I continue in the busi- 
ness field | will never be anything more 
than a business man. I will earn more 
money and more money. I will be ever 
more greedy and every more cunning 
for more money. And, in the end, | 
will be a failure; that is, a do-nothuig 
in lite, a hinderer of progress and a 
checker of real success; success that is 
constituted in correct living and proper 
progress, a success that will help my 
friends, my community, my country and 
my world, as well as myself. ٤ 
to go to college to broaden, to expand 
and to develop so that I eventually may 
‘do my small bit’ to help in the world." 


Here the humorist crops out: 


"We often meet the ‘gentleman’ who 
says, 'I never had an education and look 
at me’—and we look. We don't say 
anvthing but we think a lot. 

“It is to get the educational and cul- 
tural training, that this ‘gentleman’ 
evidently lacks, that I am going to col- 
lege. To become a potent factor in the 
life of the world one must have knowl- 
edge and the natural place to get this 
knowledge is in college.” 

The following testimony of confidence 
and faith was one of the most pleasing 
we read, and we'll bet on the success 
of this lad: 

"Nearly everyone realizes now-a-days, 
I think, that to gain a real success in 
life, one must have a liberal and a 
thorough education. Some men like A. 
Lincoln and my father, to be sure, have 
been able to educate themselves splendid- 
ly without ever going to school at ۰ 
but I know that 1 could never follow 
their example. I know that I will have 
to go to college to get my education." 


In the majority of cases, not only 
was the boy actually seeking to better 
his chances of making a success in ۰ 
but he was actually giving considerable 
thought to the philosophy of going to 
college and had weighed both sides of 
the question very carefully. 

"I wish a college education. for the 


learning that 1 can get; for the pre- 
liminary training. for my career; tor 
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appreciation of the finer things in life; 
for the associations, friendships and 
spirit that are part of the life: in short, 
for all-around development as an in- 
fluential and useful member of the 
community. The university graduate 
possesses something which neither man 
nor adversity can take from him. Some- 
thing of use and consolation in all 
circumstances, a fact demonstrated by 
experience in my family. 

“If there is anything in me, my col- 
lege course will bring it out and polish 
it. Cicero said that men succeed more 
often because of mherent genius than as 
a result of schooling, but unite genius 
wito culture, and a product difficult to 
surpass results. Therefore, I wish to 
obtain this refining influence of college. 
Then, if I cannot succeed, I am to be 
pitied.” 

We were particularly anxious to find 
out the reasons for selecting Columbia 
as alma mater. Although we did not 
make a complete and exhaustive study 
of the reasons, we did classify the ans- 
wers to this query to a point where we 
could determine the governing urges. 
In a majority of cases one of the reasons 
given was the general excellent reputa- 
ten which Columbia enjoys in the 
educational world. We would not 
begin to attempt to quote the flowery 
phrases in which this general thought 
Was expressed. About as many reported 
that they were influenced because of 
the high standing of the Faculty, as 
acknowledged that New York City and 
the advantages that the metropolis of 
this continent possesses were the attrac- 
tion. More than either of these were 
the cases that showed the direct in- 
fluence of Columbia  men—alumni, 
students and teachers. — The largest 
number of all was the group which, 
for economic reasons, came to Columbia 
so that they could remain at home and 
save the expense to which they would 
be put if they attended college elsewhere 
than in their home city. Of those who 
gave as their reason for coming to 
Columbia College the excellence of one 
particular. department, the largest num- 
ber by far mentioned the Schools of 
Mines, Engineering and Chemistry. 
The Medical School was second. 
ness and Journalism were about even. 
The Law school also has an excellent 
reputation. It was interesting to note 
how frequently the professional option 
—several years in college prior to regis- 
tration in one of the graduate schools— 
Was given as à reason for selecting 
Columbia in preference to another in- 
stitution. Terms such as "progressive" 
and "democratic" were of 
occurrence. One boy said the Course 


jusi- 


common 


cat 
we 


in Contemporary Civilization persuaded 
him to register with us. Another gave 
as his reason the "fine opinion mv rather 
has of the men it turns out"—a rather 
ambiguous phrase. Quite a number 
were impressed with the advantages of 
studying in an academic community 
where large numbers give a student an 
opportunity to meet men of all condi- 
tions and circumstances. 
The following were typical replies: 


“I have decided not to go to 
because I feel it to be too exclusive, 
and the courses in architecture are not 
very good. I have a great many friends 
there, in fact most of my class are 
there, and I feel that the atmosphere of 
society snobbishness has done much to 
spoil them. Like myself, they were 
Westerners, but they have lost all the 
democracy and ruggedness of the West, 
and have donned the veneer and culture 
of what I really think is a rather effete 
civilization.” 

* * x 

“On investigation I have found that 
it is one of the best equipped colleges in 
the country. On reading of its founda- 
tion and existence through so long a 
period of years, it has chimed in with 
some of my fancies of college traditions 
and other things that help to make a 
real college.” 

* * x 

“I selected Columbia because it stands’ 
foremost among leading lastitutions of 
learning throughout the world. Here 
one meets people, who have traveled 
from all parts of the earth to study be- 
neath the friendly guidance of its in- 
structors. Just observing these people 
and seeing their ways, customs and in- 
clinations, and hearing their opinions 
on various matters, is a study in itself." 

* * x 

"I selected. Columbia University as 
Columbia requirements and ideals are 
generally set up as the standards by 
which others are guided. Also a Colum- 
bia graduate is looked upon in our part 
of the country as the most ethcient and 
best tramed of all the people. Learned 
teachers everywhere recommend Colum- 
bia as a school of high ideals and a 
school of much culture and retinement." 

* * x 

“There are several reasons why I 
chose Columbia: first, because it is con- 
venient to my home; second, because it 
has remarkable resources و‎ large 
library, a well-known faculty. and un- 
excelled access to hospitals; third, be- 
cause Î think that it has turned out phy- 
sicians of fine calibre. Another thing 
that has impressed me about Columbia 
Is its situation. When [ first visited it, 
I liked its location. on the heights. its 
impressive and massive buildings, built, 
as learning should be, for the ages. and 
I felt that a fellow could not heip mak- 
ing a success of himself m such an at- 
mosphere if he but half tried." 

* + 

“This old institution situated In the 

largest metropolis cf the Western hemi- 
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sphere is like the center of gravity Of, 


the earth, drawing together toward itself 
men of all nationalities and of exception- 
al intellectual ability. Moreover, its ex- 
tensive facilities of all kinds offer to a 
student opportunities and advantages not 
found elsewhere. He may find the 
means of helping to partly support him- 
self in college, comes in contact with 
men or all professions and of social 
standing, acquires from them new 1deas 
and cultural habits, and learns how to 
become more proficient in his undertak- 
ings, so that, upon the completion of his 
course, he will know how, when and 
where to step into something. Colum- 
bia University is nearest to my home, 
and its staff of instructors gives an ex- 
cellent course in Chemical Engineering. 
From the information sent me, I dis- 
covered that students come together 
often, really enjoy college life, may at- 
tend lectures not as ordinarily given by 
instructors, but by professional men of 
experience. Besides libraries of tech- 
nology, the proximity of the college to 
the headquarters of the chief national 
engineering socicties makes it possible 
for the latter to render services invalua- 
ble, influential, and of much practical 
value especially where students work in 
the college laboratories and when they 
are allowed to visit industrial plants to 


view the various stages im chemical 
processes.” 

k k x 
“Why do I chose Columbia? Because 


of its facilities for education, unpara- 
lelled in America; because of its facul- 
ty; because of its location in New York, 
the center of all that is artistic and 
esthetic, and lastly because I want to fit 
myself for admittance to the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism. For the past 
eighteen months I have been taking Ex- 
tension. Teaching courses, making up 
deficiencies In Mathematics and the 
sciences, and now I have a ۲ 
number ot credits to entitle me to ad- 
vanced standing in Columbia College. 
] have tried twice to gain admission to 
the college, but deficiencies in Algebra 
and Chemistry have been responsible for 
my lack of success. I have removed 
these deficiencies, and I now make ap- 
plication for admittance to Columbia 
College as a sophomore." 


> * ٭ 

Several letters of foreign students 

were articularly interesting, and wc 
quote : 


"When I was 1n my country, I tried to 
Obtain some information. about the best 
university in the United States; but my 
friends" opinions. did not agree at all. 
Some of them believed. that Columbia 
was the Lest one, and some others that 
Pennsylvania, Harvard or Yale. So I 
lett my country without knowing in 
what university |. was going to study. 

“As soon as Î reached New York, Dr. 
Medina. my guardian, told me that with- 
out deubt the medicine school of Colum- 
bia was leading the other ones in this 
countrv., 

| Deheved. what he 


Colum 


said and selected 
‘a thouva [| have met with some 


difficulties which I would not if I had 
entered another university. But I did 
not mind the troubles and only thought 
that the best way to have success as a 
phvsician and surgeon was to study at 
Columbia University." 

kx k ok 

“When I was a student of the Greek 
High School of Constantinople, I was 
thinking of continuing my studies after 
my graduation in an American univer- 
sity. And I chose an American school, 
because | heard that in America by 
working part time one can earn enough 
money to support oneself. 

"But in order to succeed in my pur- 
pose I had to start the study of the 
English language. This plan made me 
enter Roberts College as soon as I grad- 
uated from the Greek High School, and 
now I was very glad to realize my 
hopes. 

“My teachers, who were very much 
interested in me, advised me to enter 
Columbia College, saying it to be one 
of the best in the world. And since I 
had a great deal of confidence in my 
teachers, and did not know much of any 
American college, I decided to enter Co- 
lumbia University. Morcover, I heard 
that in New York City there is a better 
opportunity for students to earn money 
than in most college towns of America. 

“After a long and adventurous voy- 
age I arrived in New York City. The 
first thing I had to do after my arrival 


was to go to the Admissions Office, of. 


the University.” 

On the whole we gained the impres- 
sion that the reputation of Columbia 
College will be entirely safe in the hands 
of these young idealists. May they real- 
ize them all and if they do not, may 
Columbia never be the cause for them 
to lose one atom of their faith in their 
ultimate chances of complete success in 
whatever they undertake. 


Football Team to be Honored 
at Club Dinner 


The February Club night at the 
Columbia University Club will take the 
form of a football dinner in honor of 
the members and coaches of the 1926 
football squad. The dinner will be on 
Thursday, February 3 and will commence 
at 7:00 o'clock in the evening. There 
will be a few short speeches by repre- 
sentatives of the football team, the 
University Committee on Athletics, and 
the Varsity "C". Club. The dinner is 
being given by the Club as a mark of ap- 
preciation for the work of the football 
team during the past season. 

Mr. Charles M. Schwab was the dis- 
tinguished guest at the January Club 
Night on Thursday, January 20. In an 
informal talk of interesting experiences 
of his business life. he told of the up- 
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building of the steel industry and ot 
the part of labor in industry in general. 
He considers the American workman as 
a sound and common-sense person, and 
has little fear for the future from that 
standpoint, He closed his speech with 
a plea for the recognition of education. 
whether it be obtained in a university 
or from long experience in the "school 
of hard knocks.” Mr. Schwab spoke 
before one of the largest crowds that 
has ever been at the Club—second only 
to the assembly when the building was 
opened to Columbia alumni. 

Mr. Schwab's address was followed 
by a humorous and interesting talk on 
Argentine by Enrique Gil, '15L, first S- 
cial Fellow in Political Science, from the 
Argentine Republic to the United States. 


1890 Holds Thirty-first Annual 
Dinner 

° The thirty-first annual dinner of 90 

Arts and Mines took place at the Co- 


lumbia University Club on Monday 
evening, January 17, 1921. Bogert, 
Crane, Deppeler, Livingston,  Pattou. 


Penfield, Rowe, Seward, Shipman and 
Whittemore were present from the Arts 
and Blake, Douglas, Hart, Hoyt, Levy, 
Lichtenstein and Welch from the Mines. 

Douglas, who had returned recently 
from a trip to China and Japan, gave 
his impressions of those countries and 
an interesting account of Chantung; 
Whittemore, who has been associated 
continuously since graduation either 
with the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company or the New York Tele- 
phone Company, told of the advance 
made during the past thirty years in the 
science of the telephone and of the pres- 
ent difficulties in meeting the demand: 
upon the service; and Shipman, who is 
now the rector of the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest in New York City, and 
who before the war was chaplain on the 
Mexican border and who during the 
war was chaplain of the First Army in 
France, told of the excellent work done 
by the "Y" overseas and of the many un- 
warranted criticisms against it. 

Bondy, Coudert and Powell, who had 
planned to be present, were kept away 
by illness. 

The deaths of Augustus Fleming King 
and John Holcombe Nelden were an- 
nounced. 

The flowers used in the decorati n ct 
the table and the room were the gitt 
as usual of Miss Maria Willets, the hon- 
orary member of the class. C. L. L. 
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The Personal Relation of Faculty and Students 


To the ۳۰110۲ : 


The Spectator editorial on the Faculty 
Advisor system which vou reprinted in 
vour issue of January 21, interests a 
teacher not only for its comment on the 
system but for its implications as to 
what students in the United States ex- 
pect of their relation. with the faculty. 
The obvious point of the editorial is that 
student acquaintance with the Professors 
at Columbia is limited, and that a hap- 
pier situation exists in smaller colleges. 
“In a small college with its comparatively 
rew men there usually exists a delightful 
relationship between faculty and stu- 
dents, which the large University has 
been proverbially lacking.” It was to 
correct. this handicap, continues the 
editorial, that we inaugurated the advi- 
sor system. The present status of the 
taculty advisor, however. "has degen- 
crated into an office whose duties cor- 
respond t those of a third assistant 
registrar." 

Whether the advisor system is all 
that it should be is, of course, a fair 
question. The system has probably 
served a large part of the use for which 
۱۱ was intended; certainly from the 
pomt of view of the teachers, the stu- 
dents have at times found extraordi- 
nary uses for it. A more important 
matter ts the discontent expressed over 
the relations of teacher and student in 
general, and the statement— which al- 
most always accompanies this com- 
plaint—that in small colleges these mat- 
ters are better ordered. Having had 
some shght acquaintance with the ‘life 
of the small college and having the 
good fortune to number many students 
among my closest friends, I wondered, 
as | read the editorial in the Spectator, 
at the vitality of this myth of easy 
triendships between teacher and 
taught; and I asked myself whether 
this recurring complaint does not start 
from a misunderstanding of the basis 
on which any friendships in life are 
formed. 

A student is sometimes introduced to a 
teacher by some former student, or by 
an elder bhrother—sometimes by his pa- 
rents. Whether or not a friendship re- 
sults from this acquaintance—any such 
۱۳۱۵۱۸۰۳۱۱: as is hinted at in the Spec- 
tator. cditerial—depends upon whether 
the student and the teacher have some 
mtellectua; interest in common. If a 
boy has any special interest in any sub- 
ject studied at the University, I believe 
he will pnd some friend in the faculty 
who shares that interest with him and 
who wil! te only too glad to meet him 
on that ground. I judge, of course, by 
my own experience. Most of mv 
trends among the students have been 
Interested yn literature, either as readers 


or writers. and the friendships which 
have bees most. enduring have been 
with those in whom this interest has 


continued. The same thing could be 
sald of other teachers at Columbia and 
ehewhere. We think of ourselves as 
having many friends among the stu- 


dents; we certainly prize those friend- 
ships. If, however, there are a group 
of students who feel that their Alma 
Mater is not aware of their presence, 
or that the faculty do not take the per- 
sonal interest in them that they de- 
serve, it will probably be found that the 
boys in this group have as yet no spe- 
cial interest in any branch of their 
work. They may be adequately indus- 
trious—they must be, in fact, to stav in 
college—but they have committed them- 
selves as yet to no enthusiasms, no in- 
tellectual curiosities, no ideal enterprises 
—without which there can be no ade- 
quate basis for friendship. 


Even if a boy has not yet developed 
any particular interest in any study, he 
probably thinks he deserves to enjoy 
the friendship of the faculty. But it is 
not a question of deserts. He has the 
good will of the faculty, but in the 
university as in other departments of 
life we cannot make friendships on thc 
basis of no interest in particular; on 
the contrary, all our friendships in ma- 
ture life are based on some common 
undertaking, and even if it were pos- 
sible, it .might not be desirable that 
friendship in college should be based on 
anything less specific. There are in 
every university a number of students, 
respectable in character and satisfactory 
in general deportment, who yet have 
felt no obligation to contribute to the 
life of the institution by pushing their 
studies and their intellectual interests 
in any special direction. They are often 
in college for more or less casual rea- 
sons; they are not yet out of the routine 
of those who driít with the fashion. 
The only interest they really have in 
common with each other, is that they 
are all at the same institution, and their 
friendships—if they have any at all— 
must be based on this unique accident. 
To me, at least, it seems undesirable 
that a teacher should cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of his students on this basis 
alone. 

I say this with conviction. In some 
small colleges it 1s the ambition of cer- 
tain professors to know intimately .all 
the students they can get hold of, 
simply because those students are at- 
tending the institution. The theory 1s 
that for any teacher to talk to any stu- 
dent on any subject is a good thing for 
the student. That type of tcacher often 
surrenders his time to benevolent and 
vacuous conversations with youngsters 
who, though they would hate to have it 
thought of them, are in a maudlin and 
sentimental stage of adolescence in 
which they enjoy having someone meta- 
phorically hold their hand. The injus- 
tice that a teacher does to boys of this 
sort by giving them hour after hour of 
his time is this, that they never could 
get from such relations any conception 
of what a scholar is like. This kind of 
service is suicidal to the intellectual 
life. and the practice of it in small col- 
leges by certain. misguided teachers led 
vears ago to the division. of Ame- 
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rican professors into those who know 
their subject and those who love the 
students. It is profitable to observe on 
the other hand that the teachers who 
have left a great name for themselves. 
in small colleges and universities alike, 
have often been men of recluse habits, 
and have always confined their rela- 
tions with the students to a rather ex- 
clusive interest in their subject. Pro- 
fessor Charles Garman at Amherst 
College, who still exercises his influence 
in that institution in a most enviable 
immortality, lived for his students 
through his subject, and met them but 
rarely outside of the class and always 
on the basis of their interest in philo- 
sophy. When George Edward Wood- 
berry was exerting his great charm as 
a teacher upon Columbia students in 
my day, he was known personally to 
but few of us, and those who sought 
him out found that he met them on the 
common ground of literary enthusiasms. 
A long list of such instances could be 
made up from Columbia memories, and 
from the memories of college graduates 
in all parts of the country, who, after 
some years of experience in the world 
of affairs, look back. to their college 
days and distinguish their great teach- 
ers. 

My own experience convinces me 
that friendships are formed between 
students and teachers at Columbia quite 
as intimate and quite as numerous as 
could be possible in the small college. 
True friendships are formed in both 
places on exactly the same basis. The 
range of mediocrity is so great in life 
that the moment a man shows any posi- 
tive interest in anything he is marked 
out from his fellows, and any but the 
mediocre would like to cultivate his 
acquaintance. 1 is so in college. The 
teacher for his own happiness is eager 
to know more about any boy, however 
shy, who seems disposed, however 
faintly, to interest himself in anything 
intellectual. I should have said that 
most students are of this type by the 
time they reach the university. I should 
have thought that most of them find 
good friends among the teachers. 

Faithfully yours, 
[ 011 < ERSKINE. 


THE DAY AFTER OUR 
THEATRE PARTY 


A STAMP and FIVE MINUTES 


to Write out Your 
Check and Send to the 
Alumni Day Committee 


Or You'll Be Sorry for a Year 
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` Athletically Speaking, or We Pause to Comment 


After last week’s whirl, things in the 
athletic line are rather quiet on the Cam- 
pus, with Joe Deering, Ed Kennedy and 
Gus Peterson’s men battling with exam- 
inations, trying to answer impertinent 
questions propounded them by inquisi- 
tive members of the faculty, and in the 
last analyses attempting to prove that 
they should be permitted to continue to 
exercise their bodies on behalf of the 
good old Blue and White, etc. 

TE. 


We left out mention of Carl Merner’s 
men from that list, because in spite of 
the inquisition, in spite of stormy winds 
that blow, or snows that fall, these hardy 
gentlemen clad in a complete set of 
long unmentionables, trot around Bob 
Watt's new board track on South Field 
preparing for a hard and victorious 
season. 

x * x 

All of which has given rise to a num- 
ber of new bromides on the Campus. 
You hear 'em all over—"'Gosh, those 
birds must want something to do!” 
"Makes me cold to look at ’em!” 

k IE 


And in the final week oí the exams, 
rumor hath it that Joe Deering will 
take his pupils to some secluded nook 
to drill them for the coming N. Y. U. 
game, on February 5. The reason íor 
this departure would seem to be that 
the authorities have cluttered up Joe's 
stamping ground with a number of 
chairs, proctors and perspiring students 
—instruments of intellectual advance, 
but disturbing to basketball practice. 

* * * 


We faithfully report a visit from 
Lansing Van Houten, the 1921 Crew 
Captain, who dropped in to seek a little 
of our spotlight for his oarsmen. 

"You've got to give us something 


startling if you want to break into the 
That is cur usual 


News,” we suggested. 


1921 HOCKEY SQUAD. 
Parkes, Skelton, 
Walker, 


Baldwin, 
(Captain), Rollins, 


(Left to right): McKay, 


Anderson 


opening. We don't really expect to get 
it. 

“Well,” said Van, “for one thing, the 
Old Man is optimistic.” 

“Startling enough!” we reply. 

After that, more conversation, about 
this and that, but nothing as climactic as 
the first statement. February 2 will see 
the galley slaves rally to the machines, 
and Van Houten expects some 100 men 
to report. Football will contribute three, 
Charlie Applebaum, Bob Lovell, and 
Otto Habenicht, Columbia’s athlete from 
the Middle West. 

k ko X 


As an ex-sweep-swinger, we are rather 
pleased at that. We have a fceling that 
when next football season comes around, 
Charlie and Bob and Otto will return to 
pigskin chasing and consider it a rest 
and a nerve tonic after rowing. 

* * x 


Two promising sophomores from last 
year's freshman boat will most likely be 
detected in the Old Man's big shell this 
year, Cooper and Brodil. 

& de o 


Comes another visitor in the shape 
of Lucien Walker, the golf champion, 
who—and we don't understand how he 
does it—has laid aside the driver and 
the mashie in favor of the hockey stick 
and the puck. In between starring on 
the team, Lucica is also the manager. 

What we meant by the foregoing was 
that we understood that golfers usually 
spent their winters practising putts and 
short pitches in the parlor or the dining- 
room, much to the delight of the women. 
We ourselves can recall once being 
effectively stymied by the grand piano, 
and—but we digress. 

Lucien brought with him the rest of 
the mysterious hockey schedule, and ad- 
vices that the team was working hard, 
and practising well together. He men- 
tioned that Yale admitted that they were 


a ھپ‎ 


Rivet, 


(coach), Church, Squires, 


Kopper. 


Harrison 
Maas, Jennings, 


quite surprised by the opposition they 
met with at the hands of the Columbians. 
x k X 


Which we think was sweet of Yale. 
* * * 

The mysterious hockey schedule—so- 
called because nobody seemed to know 
anything about it for a time—takes the 
team to Penn for a game on February 
2. On February 4, Rensellaer Poly will 
be played here; Williams on the rith: 
Cornell on the 19th ; and Colgate on the 
26th. All the games with the exception 
of the Penn contest will be played at 


home at the 181st Street Ice Palace. 
* x x 
Alumni who are coming up for 


Alumni Day are to see Columbia wrestle 
Cornell. 
x * x 
Which calls to our mind last year’s 
Alumni Day, in which one ot the events 
was to be a wrestling match between 
Columbia and Brown. We happened to 
listen in here and there to prospective 
witnesses to this match, and they didnt 
seem very enthusiastic. 
& * o 


So the afternoon of the bout. we were 
pleased to see the graduates collectively 
rise on their hind legs, grow extremely 
red in the face, toss hats ari wraps 
aside, and implore the Blue and White 
grapplers to "Maul him, Twist h's neck! 
; Tear him in two. . . . Bite 
him 

x k ٭‎ 
And so endeth that lesson. 


Alumni Notes 


'95 Mines, '98L.— The January 8 issue 
of the Publishers’ Weekly contains the 
following note: "Gustavus T. Kirby. 
of the American Art Galleries, has 
purchased two buildings on the east 
side of Madison Avenue, New York, 
between Fifty-sixth and Fifty-seventh 
Streets, and has added a dwelling at 
57 East Fifty-seventh Street, which 
gives him a plot of 200 feet on the 
Avenue and 75 feet on Fifty-sixth 
Street. It is expected that the Amer- 
ican Art Galleries, so long located on 
Twenty-third Street, and tamous tor 
years as the center of important book 
auctions, will in the near future occupy 
this property. This vicinity ts near 
the Park Avenue location of the 
Anderson Galleries, and an admirable 
situation for a business of this char- 
acter.” 

'00—"The Kinds of Poetry and 
Other Essays," by John Erskine, was 
recently reviewed in the New York 
Times. The article said in part: “He 
(Erskine) is principally successful in 
a sane and readable style that allows 
him to go over ground that is not 
especially new in a manner calculated 
to cause the reader to adventure to 
the end. The conclusions that he 
draws stamp him at a poetry lover 
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especially open to both the new forms 
and the old .... The suggestion of 
good nature is implicit throughout the 
hooks. One feels that he must be 
a particularly successful teacher of 
poetry, not so successful in what he 
actually teaches as in the degree of 
love for poetry which he must implant 
in his reader. The breath of sincerity 
that is in his work must be a stimulus 
for those who sit under him." 


'02, '07Ph.D.—George H. Danton's 
pen has been busy on various Chinese 
subjects lately. On September 29, 
1920, he wrote “Republicanism in 
China” for the New York Evening 
Post. In November, an article by 
Danton on “America’s Opportunity in 
Training Young Chinese" appeared in 
the same paper, while in December, 
“Chinese Opinion of the Consortium” 
was featured in the New York Globe. 
Dantcn is at present at 430 West 
ll8th Street, New York. 


"07-110۲2686 Aplington is now in the 
Department of Tactics at the Cavalry 
School at Fort Riley, Kansas. He 
writes that Tommy Wadelton, ‘07, 
now a Captain of Cavalry, is a student 
othcer there. Aplington expects to 
take leave and come home when the 
School closes for the Summer Recess. 

'09— Members of the Class of 1909 
who knew and loved their classmate, 
Arthur D. Alexander, who made the 
supreme sacrifice for his country in 


‘the World War, are gratified to hear 


of the action of Columbia's basket- 
ball men. As Pennsylvania has ob- 
tained the permanent possession of 
the Heppe Cup, emblematic of the 
Eastern Intercollegiate Basketball 
Championship, the basketball men of 
the Varsity "C" Club, at a meeting 
held last spring, offered to donate a 
new cup to the Basketball League. 
They have taken this opportunity to 
secure a memorial to Arthur D. Alex- 
ander and will call the new trophy 
"The Arthur D. Alexander Memorial 
Cup." The offer was made with the 
sanction of Alexander's family and 
has been accepted by the League. The 
committee in charge íeel that there 
could be no more fitting tribute to 
their former friend and associate, and 
1909 men in general are in hearty ac- 
cord. C. D. Benson, ’11, is chairman 
of the committee securing the trophy. 


'09, '11P.&S.—Charles Halpin Nam- 
mack has been appointed, recently, to 
be a police surgeon in the Police De- 
partment of the City of New York. 
llis address is 63 Fast Fifty-sixth 
Street, New York. 

'09—Hickman Price has given up 
his business connections in New York 
and is associated with his brother in 
the firm of Price Brothers, First 
National Bank Building, Plainview, 
Swisher County, Texas. Price Broth- 
ers are engaged in disposing of some 
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twenty thousand acres of their own 
land, located in the fertile farming 
.belt of northern Texas. Price's home 
and permanent mailing address 1s still 
Lawrence Park West. Bronxville, 
New York. 

'11—Joseph Ramon Guiteras is As- 
sistant Professor of Geology at the 
School of Mines, University ot Mis- 
souri, and should be addressed at 
Rolla, Missouri. Thomas Mellor 
Baines, Jr. "119, is teaching in the 
School of Mines and Metallurgy in 
the same place. 

'11— Howard T. Coles is new living 
at 80 Guion Street, New Rochelle. 
New York. His business is at 45 
Broadway, New York City. 

۰11-12101 Bloomfield is an indus- 
trial engineer with the firm ot C. E. 
Knoeppel and Company at 32 Vander- 
bilt Avenue, New York. lle lives at 
324 West Eighty-fourth Street, New 
York. 


'11—W. Murray Lee is a partner in 
the firm of Hannahs, Ballin and lee 
at 115 Broadway, New York City. The 
hrm deals in government, municipal, 
railroad, public utility, and industrial 
bonds. Lee's home address is 885 
West End Avenue, New York. 

'11--Samuel Brenner is an architect 
with the firm of A. C. Dlossom at 680 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Ile lives at 
2860 Creston Avenue. 
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'12, 14L—Henri C. Jacques is now 
associated with Root, Clark, Buckner 
and Howland, attorneys at law, at 31 
Nassau Street, New York. Jacques 
has also recently changed his home 
address and is now at 1309 Union 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

'12— Morris Wolf is at Girard Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. He 
may be addressed at 8430 W. Chester 


Park, Kirklyn, Upper Darby Post 
Office, Pennsylvania. 
"12, "14L —On November 1, 1920, 


William S. Siemon became a member 
of the nrm of Guthrie, Bangs & Van 
Sinderen, ot 44 Wall Street, New 
York. 

'13— Gabriel Engel, the well-known 


violinist. 15 now living at 606 West 
148th *treet, New York. 
"38—Roy S. Bonsib, Director of 
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the Industrial Bureau of the Tanners' 
Council of the U. S. A,, is at 41 Park 
Row, New York. He was formerly 
at White Plains, New York. 


'17—Otto E. Dohrenwend is in the 
Foreign Exchange Department of the 
National City Bank. His home is at 
147 doo Eighty-fifth Street, New 
York. 


'17—]ames R. Harrison is now in 
charge of the copy desk of the Sport- 
ing Department of the New York 
Times. Harrison lives at 318 West 
Ninety-fifth Street, New York. 


'17—Franklin Spier is becoming 
quite the litterateur of the class. He 
has now been with Alfred A. Knopf, 
publisher, 220 West Forty-second 
Street, for some time. His home is 
at 515 West 1111۳ Street, New York. 


'18— Laurence H. Nichols will sail on 
Saturday, February 5, for England, on 
his way to South Africa, where he will 
act as representative for the Walworth 
International Company of New York, 
manufacturers of valves, fittings and 
tools for steam, water, gas, oil and air. 
Nichols' territory will be all of South 
Aírica and will cover an area equal 
to that of the United States east 
of the Mississippi, and Texas and 
Arkansas. He has been with the Wal- 
worth Company for the past eighteen 
months, learning the business and 
spending a good part of his time in 
preparing their elaborate catalogue, 
written in four languages. Nichols 


will have entire charge in South Africa 
and will have a large amount of rc- 
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sponsibility on his shoulders. 
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February 5, he may be addressed at 
625 West 113th Street, New York. 


Necrology 


’671.—Thomas Browning Hewitt, a 
retired lawyer of Brooklyn, New 
York, on January 6, of heart trouble 
at Skene Sanitarium in Brooklyn. 
Hewitt was born in North Stoning- 
ton, Connecticut, and graduated from 
Yale College previous to entering the 
Columbia Law School. 

"70L—Samuel Spahr Laws, the- 
ologist, at Asheville, North Carolina, 
on January 9. Age 97 years. Laws 
received his A.B. and A.M. degrees 
from Miami. He also attended the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, the 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College 
and Washington and Lee University 
before coming to Columbia for his 
LL.B. degree. From 1876 to 1889, 
he served as President of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri and later as Presi- 
dent of Westminster College in Ful- 
ton, Missouri. Previous to entering 
the ministry, he perfected the inven- 
tion of the electric stock ticker. 

72L—Winfield Scott, grandson of 
General Winfield Scott of Mexican 
War fame, at his home, 129 Fast Six- 
ty-fourth Street, New York, on Jan- 


uary 15. Age 70 years. He was a 
member of the Union, New York 
Athletic and = Rockaway Hunting 
Clubs. 

78P&S—Willian Jonathan Swift 
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on December 20, in New York City. 
Swift received his A.B. and A.M. 
degrees from Amherst. After gradu- 
ating from the Harvard Medical 
School, he came to the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons where he 
graduated in 1878. 


80, '82L—Claudius Monell Roome 
on December 13. Age 60 years. 
Roome was born on April 25, 1860, 
and entered Columbia with the class 
of 1880. In 1882 he graduated from 
the Columbia Law School, and after 
attending the General Theological 
Seminary, he entered the ministry. 
At the time of his death he was Vicar 
of St. Thomas’ Chapel in New York. 
He was a member of the Columbia 
University Club. 


_ '84L—Henry Reese Hoyt, a lead- 
ing corporation lawyer of New York, 
on January 4 of heart disease, in Chi- 
cago, where he had been called on 
business. Age, 59 years. Hoyt was 
born in New York, May 1, 1861. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from Harvard 
In 1882, he entered the Columbia 
Law School. For more than twenty 
years he was a member of the law 
firm of Daly, Hoyt and Mason, of 
which he was the founder. He was 
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Men at the top prefer them. 
Men on the way up can afford them. 
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CIGARETTES 


TWENTY (20) for 25 cents 


also a director of the Air Reduction 
Company, the American Can Com- 
pany, the Belnord Realty Corpora- 
tion and the El Salvador Silver 
Mines. Hoyt was a member of the 
Grievance Commission of the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of New York, and 
of the Downtown Association and 
the South Side Sportsmen's Club. 
Shortly before his death, he was de- 
corated by the Italian Government in 
recognition of the services he had 
rendered to that government and to 
its people in the United States during 
the World War. 


"7/8Mines—Benjamin Bowden Law- 
rence, at his home, 170 West Fifty- 
ninth Street, New York, on January 
21. Age 64 years. 


'80—Henry Mihalovitch Mills, on 
January 5. 


'92L— Albert Francis Hagar, sud- 
denly of heart failure in his office, 60 
Wall Street, New York, on January 
18. Age 57 years. Hagar was born 
on October 20, 1863, in Xenia, Ohio. 
Aíter graduating from Antioch Col- 
lege, he came to Columbia for his 
law degree. He was the president of 
the Hagar Straw Board and Paper 
Company of Xenia, Ohio; and a well- 


known lawyer of New York City. He 
was a member of the Republican and 
Union League Clubs, the Ohio So- 
ciety, Downtown Association and the 
State and City Bar Associations. 


"015, 'O2L—Cornelius Sidell Pink- 
ney, a wealthy attorney of New York 
and Colorado Springs, Colorado, sud- 
denly on January 19, in his room at 
the Columbia University Club, New 
York. Pinkney was a member of the 
law firm of Robinson and Pinkney of 
49 Wall Street, New York. In 1907 
he was Tammany candidate for State 
Senator in the fifteenth Senatorial 
District. 

’93L—William Henry Bonynge, 
suddenly of heart failure on January 
12, at his office, 170 Broadway, New 
York. Age 50 years. Bonynge was 
a member of the law firm of Bon- 
ynge, Olcott, McManus and Ernst. 
He belonged to the Home for the 
Homeless Club of Jersey City and 
was a governor of Lake Waramang 
Yacht Club of New Jersey. At one 
time he was president of the Arc 
Light Club of New Jersey. 

704P&S—Louis Jacobs, suddenly 
on December 30. Age 40 years. 
Jacobs was formerly a member of the 
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Mt. Sinai Hospital staff and at the 
‘time ot his death was a practicing 
physician at 118. West 118th Street, 
New York. 

'08Hon.—Kk. G. Rudolf Leonhard, 
professor oi law at the University of 
Breslau, Germany, at Breslau on Jan- 
uary 4 Age 70 years. 

Blakey, 


12Ph.L).—l.eonard Stott 


on December 21. Age 49 years. He 
was born on April 15, 1881, and grad- 
uated trom Beloit College in 1904. At 
one time Blakey was assistant pro- 
fessor in the department of commer- 
cial engineering at the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. 

'"13P&S—Fred Ward Eastman, on 
January 15 in Bolivia, South Ame- 


January 28, 1921 


rica, where he was physician in 
charge of the medical corps attached 
to the Guggenheim Brothers’ mining 
forces. lle was buried in La Paz, 
Bolivia, South America. Eastman 
was formerly with the American Red 
Cross and the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and served in the United States 
Army Medical Corps overseas. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


New York City 
JCHN LAIMBEER, JR., 83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND ALTERATIONS 
103 Park Avenue 


Reem 131€ Telechone 1309 Murray Hill 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


J. PARKE CHANNING, '83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway Telephone Bowling Green 7340 


New York City Alfred L. Jaros, Jr., ls 


Albert L. Baum, '09, '1 


JAROS & BAUM 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 


116 West 39th Street Telephone Greeley 5395 


New York City 


BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, 73 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


60 Wall Street Telephone 5895 Hanover 


New York City 


EDWIN LUDLOW, ’79 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 
Coal and Coke 


149 Broadway Telephone 2669 Cortland 
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New York City 


DANIEL E. MORAN, ’84 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street Telephone 3042 Cortland 
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Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
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Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 
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ous Pipe and Cable Laying— Marine Divers 
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Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Barclay 7979 217 Broadway 


New York City Min MacRossie, '11 


llan MacRossie, Jr., '14 
۷] ۸01205518 & 1۴ 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 


68 William Street Telephone 637 John 


INVESTIGATIONS 


New York City 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, 'o5 E.M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


50 Church Street 


LAWYERS 


Phoenix, Arizona 
Harold Baxter, '06E.M., ۰1411۰ 
ALEXANDER, CHRISTY & BAXTER 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
311 Fleming Building 
Specializing in 
MINING AND IRRIGATION LAW 


San Francisco, Cal. 


HENRY EICKHOFF, 575 S. 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 


604 MILLS BUILDING 


New York City 


WALLACE WHITE, '13 15 M.E. 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
AND TRADE MARKS 


Woolworth Building 233 Broadway 


New York City 


ALBERT C. NOLTE, 'r4 E.E. 
Counselor-at-Law of the D. C. Bar 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


O own a piano is one thing—to own the Instrument of the 
Immortals is another. The Steinway is the piano over whose 
keyboard Richard Wagner dreamed his visions and enriched 

the world. It is the Voice with which Liszt, Gounod, Rubinstein and 
their immortal fellows spoke to mankind. It is the piano of Paderew- 
ski—and the piano upon which Hofmann and Rachmaninoff are 
playing their way to immortality today. It is the chosen instrument 
of the masters and the lovers of immortal music. 
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From present indications the innovations. for this 
year’s celebration for Alummi Day are highly popular. 
Tickets for the theatre party are prac- 
tically exhausted, and all generations of 
Alumni are gathering for the fun. The 
Alumni Supper and Federation Meeting after the 
theatre party promises to be one of the best attended 
meetings of Columbia Alumim in recent years. We 
urve all graduates to follow up the good time by com- 
ing to the campus on Lincoln's Birthday to do honor 
to John Purroy Mitchel, ‘99, and the other loyal 
sons of Columbia who laid down their lives in the war. 
The University will have open house all day, and the 
hnale—the basket ball game with Yale—will, we hupe, 
follow the usual tradition and be a victory for the Blue 
and White. : 


Open House at 
the University 


Alumni Fund activities are progressing surely. Be- 
and Commencement the members of all 
classes of Columbia College, the Schools 
of Mines, Engineering and Chemistry, the 
Law School and the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons will be asked to make their contributions, 
and the announcement to b» made on Commencement 
Day will, we hope, be one which will indicate very 
forcibly ihe value to the University anl the Alumni of 
this newest Alumni activity. 


tween now 


The Alumni 
Fund 


The discussion in our columns of the relations between 
faculty and students reminded us of a little book of 
Freshman rules (The Fresher’s 
Don't) which we picked up years 
ago in Cambridge, England. The 
pamphlet is dedicated "To the Freshers at Cambridge 
in All Courtesy by a Sympathizer." The rules in 
some respects are like those of any other freshman 
manual, but as a whole they «disclose this difference 
from American rules of the kind; they have in mind 
a very different ideal of student manners, and by 
Implication at least, they suggest that hazing, or os- 
tracism, or whatever is the name for it in Cambridge, 
will be directed towards the encouragement of that 
ideal. We can read here between the lines or quite 


College Manners and 
College Friendships 


the British student's desire to 
cultivate that austerity of behavior, not to say offish- 
ness, which the American, when he is sensitive, 
condemns as English. But it is even more significant 
to discover that Cambridge public opinion, if it was 
correctly expressed in these rules, did not think it 
desirable for faculty and student to be on too intimate 
terms. We read among the most important Don'ts 
the advice not to bow to the teachers. "Don't cap 
the master of your college unless you have been actually 
introduced to him. Some masters do not like under- 
graduates. Neither cap all dons, whether you have 
met them or not. You either irritate or flurry them." 
Some other rules would suggest that, even with this 
gulf preserved between teacher and taught, the Cam- 
bridge undergraduate has the well-known ability to 
size up the professor. "Don't mistake a don for a 
gyp (dormitory attendant). The gyp is the smarter 
individual." And again: "Don't show contempt for 
the Deans. They are a well-meaning class, and very 
powerful." 

Other rules have perhaps local interest; at least 


explicitly in the. rules 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the events listed below will 
be held at the Columbia University Club, 4 West 43rd 
Street. Telephone, Vanderbilt 900. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 


Class of 1913. Luncheon, 12.15 p. m. 
90 Trinity Place, New York. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 11. 


Alumni Theatre Party, Central Theatre, Broadway at 47th 
Street. 8.30 p. m. 

Alumni Supper and Meeting of Alumni Federation. 
Astor, Broadway at 45th Street. 11.15 p. m. 


Meridian Club, 


Hotel 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 

Mitchel Memorial Exercises. Columbia 
2.30 p. m. 

Columbia-Cornell Wrestling Meet. 
5.00 p. m. 

Columbia-Yale Basketball Game. 
8.45 p. m. 

Class of 1911 P. & S. Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 1. 
Dinner. 


Gymnasium. 


Columbia Gymnasium. 


Columbia Gymnasium. 


Class of 1912. 


they belong more aptly to Cambridge than to Morn- 
ingside. For example: "Don't offer to shake hands. 
This is only done on the first and last occasion of 
meeting during the term. Tutors, however, are 
allowed to shake hands." Or this: "Don't leave a 
card on a senior who may have called in your absence. 
It is your duty to call on him assiduously until you 
find him in." "Don't be ready to think a man has 
cut you. Cambridge salutations are always distant." 
"Don't attend divine service at the Pit Press. 6 
music is not good." "Don't neglect to offer tea in the 
afternoon, or coffee to evening visitors. 
also offer tobacco to all comers, whether you smoke 
yourself or not." And finally: 
cosies or sugar-tongs, or you will regret it.” 

Other rules perhaps have a wider application. In 
the dining hall, “Don’t joke with the waiters. They 
are apt to grow familiar if encouraged." “Don't 
attend chapel every day to commence with, or you 
will be expected to keep it up." “Don’t reply to a 
boating coach." “Don’t take the girl from the 
tobacconist's or confectioner's home. 
may be to encourage a good customer." 
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You should : 


“Don’t introduce tea- 


The girl's notion - 


February 4, 1921 


ions should draw up for us a list of don'ts which 
should indicate precisely the present tendencies of our 
college life. 


The students in general honors celebrated the com- 
pletion of the first term of their work with a dinner 
at the Pig and Whistle Inn, Greenwich 
Village, on Tuesday, February 1. The 
entire group of honors students attended, 
and about twenty members of the faculty. The read- 
ing in the first term has been in the Greek and Latin 
authors, and by general request Professor Perry, to 
the delight of his hearers recited some Homer in the 
original, and some passages from Sophocles.  Pro- 
fessor McCrea, who next year will be on the staff oí 
the Classical School at Rome, told the students some- 
thing about the work of such institutions. 

The gathering in a way marked also the beginning 
of the new term of honors, which promises to be an 
even more successful experiment that the first. A large 
number of students are already expressing their in- 
tention to register for general honors next year, and 


The Honors 


Dinner 


It would be worth while if some of our younger 
graduates who know the campus prejudices and opin- 


it seems that the total of this group will, before long. 
be a very considerable part of the College. 


Alumni Day Program Arouses Much Enthusiasm 


Unique Features Added to Theatre Party—Tickets for Mitchel Memorial Ceremony at 
Alumni Federation Office—The Milton Exhibit 


With Alumni Day 
slightly more than a 
week off, the plans for 
the theatre party on 
the night of February 
II and for the program 
at the University on 
Lincoln's Birthday, 
February 12, are rap- 
idly being completed. 
In arranging the pro- 
gram, the Alumni Day 
Committec has departed radically from 
custom, and the response of the gradu- 
ates has seemed to endorse the change. 

The idea underlying the entire pro- 
gram has been that of making arrange- 
ments so that a large group of Alumni 
would be able to assemble and to say 
“Hello” to classmates whom they had 
not seen for years. In this the Com- 
mittee will undoubtedly be successíul, 
for the theatre party and Alumni supper 
on the night of February 11 will be the 
scene of one of the largest gatherings 
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of Columbia alumni in several years. 
The Committee has also endeavored 
consistently to arrange the program on 
February 12 so that a large number of 
Alumni will come to the University and 
will be able to find comfortable places 
to exchange greetings. With this in 
view, arrangements have been made so 
that the Gemot in Hamilton Hall and 
the smoking room in Kent Hall will be 
open for graduates who may wish to 
have a quiet smoke together. For those 
Alumni who may have dinner on the 
Campus there will be a comfortable 
meeting place in the library of the Fac- 
ulty Club. In addition, the iadies of 
the University Teas Association - will 
serve tea in Earl Hall during the late 
afternoon of February 12 for those 
Alumni who may wish to stop in for a 
short rest between the other events 
scheduled for that day. 

As tor the formal part of the pro- 
gram, there have been few changes from 
those previously announced in the News. 


Practically the entire Central Theatre 
has already been sold for the Alumni 
Theatre Party, and it is expected that 
the tickets will be distributed by the 
time this issue of the News comes írom 
the press. The Alumni Supper is prov- 
ing more popular than even its most 
enthusiastic supporters had dreamed. 
From present indications the Belvedere 
room at the Hotel Astor in which the 
supper will be held should be comfort- 
ably filled when Ray Perkins, '17, and 
C. Alan Eckels, '16L, give their imita- 
tion of an act from the Follies. 

The annual meeting of the Alumni 
Federation will take place at the Alumni 
Supper. At that time the election of 
officers and directors for the coming 
year will take place, and there is no 
doubt but that a larger crowd will be 
present than ever attended such a meet- 
ing before. 

For the convenience of commuters 
and through the courtesy of the Colum- 
bia University Club, arrangements have 
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been made for out-of-town Alumni to 
secure accommodations at the Club- 
house for the night of Friday, Febru- 
ary II. Anyone who desires to avail 
himself of this privilege should forward 
his name as soon as possible to the 
Alumni Day Committee, 311 East Hall, 
Columbia University, so that a guest 
card may be issued extending to him the 
privileges of the Club. 

The following day, Saturday, will be 
one of regular classes at Columbia, and 
the Alumni will have their annual op- 
portunity to visit their successors in 
academic walls at a time when they, as 
graduates, have a holiday. According 
to reports on the campus, practically the 
entire Columbia faculty will be in their 
othces and laboratories that morning 
and will be more than glad to see any 
Alumni who may wish to look at any 
particular part of the | University's 
equipment. 

An exhibition which will undoubtedly 
attract special attention will be held in 
the Avery Library, and will consist of 
the works and portraits of John Milton, 
as well as other documents of interest 
connected with him. The exhibition is 
being held in conjunction with the pub- 
lication next year by the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press of a definitive edition of 
Milton's works, authorized some time 
ago by the Trustees. It will be pub- 
lished under the editorship of William 
P. Trent, Professor of English Litera- 
ture at Columbia, and his colleagues. 


The Mitchel Memorial exercises are 


scheduled to begin in the Columbia Gym- 
nasium at 2:15 that afternoon. The 
speakers will include President Butler, 
Major General Robert L. Bullard, the 
Hon. George McAneny, Colonel Arthur 
Woods, and Colonel Hans Zinsser, '99, 
Professor of Bacteriology at the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons. The 
music will be furnished by the Colum- 
Ina University band, under the direction 
of Edwin Franko Goldman. Following 
the speeches in the Gymnasium, the pro- 
cession will move to the steps leading 
from 116th Street to Hamilton Hall, 
where the ceremony of unveiling the 
bronze portrait panel by Jo Davidson, 
in honor of John Purroy Mitchel, '99, 
will take place. 

The Class of '99 considers itself most 
fortunate in being able to present to the 
University a memorial by such a dis- 
tinguished sculptor as Mr. Davidson. 
Aside from the Mitchel Memorial panel 
Mr. Davidson has made busts of Presi- 
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dent Wilson, Genera! Pershing, Mar- 
shal Foch, Admiral Benson, Robert Lan- 
sing, Chief Justice White, Clemenccau, 
Balfour, Marshal Joffre, and many 
others. 

According to replies received at the 
Alumni Office to date, a large percentage 
of the Alumni who will attend the 
Mitchel Memorial exercises, heard about 
the wrestling meet with Brown on last 
Alumni Day and feel that they can not 
afford to miss the meet with Cornell 
this year. That contest will be held in 
the Gymnasium after the Mitchel Me- 
morial exercises. Admission will be 
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free to all Alumni, the expenses being 
carried jointly by the Alumni Federa- 
tion and the Athletic Association. 

The final event on the Alumni Day 
program will be the basketball game 
with Yale at 8.45 p. m. in the Gymna- 
sium. Tickets for this may be secured 
either through the Alumni Office or 
directly from the Athletic Association. 


Medical School Faculty Presents Portrait of Dean Emeritus 
to Columbia 


At a mecting which bubbled ever with 
enthusiasm for Columbia and for the 
College of Physicians, a portrait of 
Dean Emeritus Samuel W. Lambert, 
'SSP.&S., was presented to the Univer- 
sity on Friday, January 28. The meet- 
ing was held in the upper lecture room 


of P&S., and was attended by many — 


professors and their wives, as well as 
by several prominent medical graduates. 

The picture, painted by Ivan G. Olin- 
sky, was given to the University by 
members of the Medical Faculty and 
other instructors in courses at P.&S., as 
a mark of appreciation for the work of 
Dr. Lambert, for fifteen years dean of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Upon his resignation on June 30, 919, 
the Columbia Trustees officially said 
that "he labored indefatigably to ad- 


vance the interests of the University 


and College, to raise.the teaching of 
medicine and surgery to a higher plane 
and to increase the efhciency of the 
treatment afforded by the hospitals of 
the City of New York.” 

The mecting commenced shortly be- 
fore nine o'clock, when William Dar- 
rach, 'orP.&S., Dean of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, arrived with 
George S. Huntington, '84P.&S., Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy; President Butler, 
and Dean Emeritus Lambert. After a 
short speech of introduction by Dean 
Darrach, the picture was presented to 
the University by Dr. Huntington. 

In the course of his remarks Dr. 
Huntington described Dean Lambert as 
a man who stands today in tlie fore- 
most ranks of those who have devoted 
their lives to the treatment and diag- 


nosis of diseases of the human body, a 
man of manifold activity and manifold 
development. Referring to him as the 
pioneer in a movement in general edu- 
cation which has become a werld-wide 
revolution in the science of teaching 
medical knowledge, Dr. Huntington said 
of Dean Lamberts memorandums, 
“Hospitals and Medical Education” 
(1908) and “The Ideal Development of 
a Hospital and a Medical School” 
(1912): 


The great value to this very impor- 
tant cause of human endeavor is the 
concept which he laid down in the first 
of these publications and which took 
cognizance of the fact that for the pur- 
poses of true education in medicine, the 
clinic, the bedside of the sick patient 
represented the laboratory of rescarch 
for both the student and for the prac- 
titioner of medicine; and that labora- 
tory evidence, given in that way was 
equal to, in value and importance, in its 
true sense, the educational meaning for 
both the undergraduate medical student 
and for the man who taught it. And out 
of this idea rose his concept of what he 
termed "the university hospital," that is, 
a hospital which, while providing for 
the civic needs of an institution, took at 
the same time very careful note of the 
opportunities for research and for in- 
struction which the aggregation con- 
tained in the wards of a large hospital 
presented for their development. 


Another phase of Dean Lambert's 
life upon which Dr. Huntington 
touched was “the Dean as a man.” Of 
this he said: 

It has been sometimes a matter of 
wonder—I might almost say speculation 
—with me in what lay the wonderful 
influence which Dr. Samuel Lambert 


had with all who came into direct or 
indirect contact with his personality. It 
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was not, in the case of sickness, the 
mere fact that the greatest and most 
skilled physician of his time was enter- 
ing the sick room, that made the differ- 
ence in the feeling both of the patient 
and of those most directly concerned in 
his welfare. It was something that 
emanated from Lambert the man. It 
was a feeling of supreme confidence, of 
renewed hope, of a brighter outlook into 
the future. 


In conclusion Dr. Huntington said, as 
the curtain was drawn from the picture: 


And now, Mr. President, I have the 
honor to ask of you the acceptance of 
the portrait of this man who represents 
to the fullest extent the best product of 
American education and training in the 
medical sciences, who represents at the 
same time 1n his sterling personality and 
his great and impressive worth as a 
man, a result which we, as individual 
Americans, may well be proud of. 1 is 
a condition of affairs which I think we 
can trace back to his ancestry, perhaps, 
as a true native American; at any rate, 
his directness of attack of problems 
which were presented to him, the un- 
swerving honesty with which he grap- 
pled with problems of all kinds, both of 
disease and of various conflicting con- 
ditions which he encountered in the 
process of development of his educa- 
tional plans—all these speak for the 
rugged character, the rugged, manly and 
virile type which this remarkable por- 
trait which is presented to you this eve- 
ning presents to such a remarkable 
extent. I will ask you, as President of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
that you be pleased to accept this gift 
from the Medical College of the P. and 
S. and add it to the pictorial archives 
which adorn the walls of this building. 


President Butler struck the keynote 
of his speech of acceptance when he 
stated that he had expected to see three 
portraits of the Dean Emeritus: onc of 
Dr. Samuel W. Lambert, for stately 
use in the annual catalogue, the tele- 
phone book and other important works 
of reference; another of Dr. Lambert 
for use by still respectful medical stu- 
dents and junior colleagues; and the 
third of Sam Lambert, known from one 
end of this country to the other as 


a man and a friend. He expressed 
himself as greatly satisfied that 
the portrait was of the latter and 


reflected the personality of the ex-Dean, 
a man who, in a life of service and use- 
fulness, had for some mysterious 
reason confuscd age with years and 
thought he was getting old at sixty. 
©- President Butler continued, "I submit, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, that that is an 
admirable portrait and that it is 2 por- 
trait of a ruddy-faced youth just begin- 
ning his career. It was Horace who 
told us that ‘Tempus’ was ‘edax rerum; 


but the only evidence of edax rerum in 
the case of Sam Lambert’s Tempus is 
that Tempus has eaten out of his way 
various obstacles and difficulties and has 
made these years of his career increas- 
ingly smooth and increasingly filled with 
distinction and achievement.” 

Speaking of Dr. Lambert's contribu- 
tion to the organization of medical edu- 
cation and to its advancement not only 
in this country, but elsewhere, President 
Butler said: 

It has been my official duty for some 
twenty years to read an immense amount 
of literature on the subject of medical 
education, of hospitals and of the de- 
velopment of medical teaching and 
research, and I speak quite within the 
truth and not because I am in his pres- 
ence when I say that I recall no contri- 
butions that are comparable to his for 
precision, definiteness and abundance of 
constructive suggestion. I do be- 
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SAMUEL W. LAMBERT, '85 P. & S. 


(Portrait presented to Columbia by P. & S. 
Faculty.) 


lieve that the contributions during his 
years of service, not only by personal 
activity and suggestion but recorded in 
documents of unusual significance—I 
do believe that there he has set out the 
fundamental principles that must con- 
trol any plan that is really progressive 
either in this community or in ary other. 

There are some other things which 
might have been mentioned: his report 
of a few years ago which described and 
outlined the functions of a great diag- 
nostic clinic and its place in the work 
of a medical school such as this. That 
description seems to me in a class quite 
hy itself; I have never seen anything 
that equals it for helpfulness. His ar- 
gument for the fifth year in medicine, 
for the character and the use of that fifth 
year, was certainly striking and con- 
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vincing. But those, after all, are the 
intellectual contributions, the scientific 
contributions. They are immensely im- 
portant, they make a reputation and 
they mark the progress of a career; but 
his chief contribution has been one 
which he is still making, which we hope 
that he will continue for many years to 
make, and that is the contribution of his 
personality. I very much question 
whether a community even of six or 
seven million souls can produce many 
men of light and leading who have his 
capacity for work, his unselfish devotion 
to the cause with which he has identi- 
fied himself, his unflagging energy and 
his abundant good humor. 


In conclusion, President Butier said: 


The various walls of these old build- 
ings are hung with many portraits, good. 
bad and indifferent works of art—not 
many good, a great many bad, a ۷ 
indifferent, but all touched with senti- 
ment because they bring betore the faces 
and the eyes of the teachers and stu- 
dents of medicine today the íaces and 
the forms of some of the great men in 
the history of American medicine, in 
the history and practice cf American 
medicine, and the history ot American 
medical education. It is not an idle 
boast to say that taking the history of 
medicine in America from the time of 
Samuel Bard to the present, there are 
more names of great importance and of 
the first order of excellence and of 
service associated with the history of 
this College than are associated with the 
history of any other half dozen medical 
institutions throughout theUnited States. 
Their memory and their service and 
their achievement constitute our tradi- 
tion; they make the frame in which we 
hang the picture of today and tomor- 
row, and Sam Lambert 15 our present 
link between that tradition and the world 
of today and tomorrow. He is in the 
full vigor of professional knowledge 
and accomplishment. He has laid aside 
voluntarily the important responsibili- 
ties of the deanship, but he keeps in 
close personal touch with the work of 
the College; we have his counsel, we 
have his intimate acquaintance and we 
have all that great fund of good will 
which he is so competent to give. I re- 
joice that the members of the Faculty 
have thought this a suitable time to have 
this portrait painted and hung upon 
these walls. I rejoice that the portrait 
itself is so excellent a portrayal of the 
man rather than of the official or of the 
great academic dignitary ; and 1 rejoice 
that we have an opportunity to com- 
pare the portrait and its subject and to 
make them coníront each other in our 
presence. . The painting will not 
grow older and neither will Sam, so 
there is no discrimination, and I trust 
that for many years to come they will 
Jog along together, and that the paint- 
ing will be the same admirable repre- 
sentation of its subject as it 1s tonight. 


The Columbia campus will be a great 
place to spend next Saturday atternoon. 
Even better than golf! 
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Benjamin ‘Bowden Lawrence, "/8Mines 


With the peaceful passing from 
earth of Benjamin Bowden Lawrence, 
of the Class of 1878, late on the after- 
noon of Friday, January 2I, 1921, there 
went out of our life the soul of a 
knightly American gentleman, who loved 
Columbia with his whole heart, and who 
was bound up in the closest possible way 
with the activity and the progress of 
Alma Mater. 

Lawrence died in the sixty-fourth 
year of his age, having been born 
at Elmira, N. Y., on September 10, 1857. 
So eager was his mind, so stalwart and 
so active his body, and so bubbling over 
with enthusiasm his affectionate nature, 
that he seemed to his friends to be still 
but a youth. Lawrence never came to 
be Mr. Lawrence except for a few mo- 
ments to a new acquaintance. He was 
Ben Lawrence from Atlantic to Pacific, 
in Mexico and in Cuba, in the clubs of 
New York, and in the Bohemian Grove 
of California. The rough miner in the 
mountains of Colorado during the 5 
felt his compelling charm quite as 
strongly as did the cultivated circles of 
men and women among whom he moved 
with familiar ease alike in New York, 
in Denver and in San Francisco. His 
intellectual ability, his professional ca- 
pacity, and his moral character were all 
of the best, and sterling throughout. But 
even more than all these, his indefinable 
and irresistible charm brought him from 


BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, ’78 Mines. 


of his election as First Alumni 
Trustee, 1909. 


At the time 


By President Butler 


all sorts and kinds of human beings that 
sincere love and devotion which every- 
one craves and which so few command. 


After graduation from the School of 
Mines in 1878, Ben Lawrence very 
shortly started for the West, and soon 
made his mark as mine superintendent 
and as mining engineer. He had many 
and vivid experiences in those days, 
which were the days of Eugene Field’s 
Western verse and of the foundation- 
laying of new commonwealths. 

After nearly a quarter-century of 
this active professional life, during 
which time he was called hither and yon 
to render valuable service in his profes- 
sion, Ben Lawrence returned to New 
York as a consulting engineer for en- 
terprises of importance and value in 
various parts of the world. It was dur- 
ing the last seventeen or eighteen years 
of New. York residence that his life 
ripened and bore its full fruit. He 
turned to Columbia with a mind full of 
understanding of what Columbia was 
trying to do for the nation and, for the 
world. No Columbia interest was too 
great to frighten him and none too 
small to compel his close and interested 
attention. 


In 1909 the honorary degree of Master 
of Science was conferred upon him in 
recognition of his professional service 
and distinction. In the same year he 
was nominated by the alumni as the 
first person to be chosen trustee of Co- 
lumbia University at the direct and au- 
thoritative suggestion of the great body 
of graduates. This distinction he most 
highly prized, and ever afterward he 
referred laughingly to himself as the 
oldest living alumni trustee. So valuable 
was his service and so complete his 
grasp on the University's business that 
shortly after the expiry of his term in 
I9I5 he was elected to fill a vacancy ex- 
isting among those Trustees who serve 
for life. In this position he had just 
settled into his stride when the disease 
which was to end his life overtook him. 
He succeeded the late Francis Sedgwick 
Bangs as chairman of the important and 
influential Committee on Education, and 
he was eagerly devoting himself to the 
duties and responsibilities of that post. 
His last official service was to preside at 
a joint meeting of the Committee on 
Education with the Advisory Committee 


on Educational Policy, held at the Presi- 
dent’s House on the evening of Novem- 
ber I2, 1920. 

During the nearly two years of illness 
that preceded his death, Ben Lawrence 
constantly suffered most excruciating 
pain, which he bore with the fortitude 
and calm resignation of a Christian mar- 
tyr. Whether or not he suspected that 
his illness would have a fatal termina- 
tion, we shall perhaps never know, but 
certainly his bearing was that of a Chris- 
tian gentleman, whose confident faith 
and fine self-discipline enabled him to 
face whatever was in store with the 
bravery of the hero on the field of 
battle. 

Ben Lawrence filled his own life and 
the life of others with the affection with 
which he was so richly endowed. Only 
once is there record of any man's hand 
having been raised against him. That 
was when, in the disturbed and difficult 
days in the Telluride mining district 
nearly twenty years ago, a band known 
as the United Mine Workers of America 
singled him out to be shot to death. His 
mine superintendent fell victim, but Ben 
Lawrence's life was saved, and shortly 


_ afterward he left Colorado to make his 


home again in New York. This anxious 
and desperate episode in his lite stands 
out as the one exception to the love that 
was so widely and so freely showered 
upon him. Even that exception was the 
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Commencement, 1917. 


MAR- 


result of his courageous defense of 
sound American principles of liberty and 
industrial organization. 

Ben Lawrence was married on Janu- 
ary I4, 1890, to Miss Alice Jerome, of 
New York, and his home and hearth 
were the happiest imaginable. About his 
home and his home life his affections 
centered, and only Columbia vompeted 
in any wise with these. 
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The years come and go, and the Uni- 
versity's builders and makers come and 
go with them. Some pass carrying in 
their arms great sheafs of garnered dig- 
nity and esteem and notable service; 
others, and among these chief of all 
Ben Lawrence. pass with their arms 
laden with the fragrant flowers of that 
sincere and lasting affection which both 
mind and character and temperament 


Mr. Hoover's Appeal for the Relief of European Children 
—One Child, Ten Dollars 


UL 799090008 همه‎ Yate 


European Relief Council 
HERBERT HOOVER. CHAIRMAN 
42 Broadway, New York City 
"National Collection” 
For the Suffering Children of Central and Fastern Europe 
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‘The letter from Herbert Hoover, 
'20Hon., reproduced above, is addressed 
to Columbia on Morningside Heights 
but apphes equally as well to the Alum- 
ni. [n order that the collection point 
for this work may be accessible to both 
students and Alumni, contributions in 
cash or pledges are to be received at the 
Federation. Office, 311 East Hall. 

Never betore have human lives been 
quoted so low. The opportunity actu- 
ally to purchase outright the life of a 
fellow being for the price of some small 
personal gratification and to influence 
perhaps the future of a race will, it is to 
be hoped, never be otfered again, 
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The investment should be made. If 
you have already made it, repeat it ac- 
cording to your ability—in part, 1] not in 
whole. The other universities are al- 
ready organizing to do their share. (1,290 
undergraduates of Princeton raised 
$11.000 the first day), and in view of 
Mr. Hoover's letter it must be a matter 
of University pride that Columbia shall 
not fall short. 

It is expected that Mr. Hoover will 
soon address the students on Morning- 
side intormally on this need, which in 
its necessity for immediate action takes 
precedence over all other forms of re- 
lief. R. ARkOWSMITH, 82. 


must unite first to invite and then to 

compel. A lover of Columbia whom all 

Columbia loved has gone to his last rest. 
N. M. B. 


January 28, 192r. 


The funeral services for Mr. Law- 
rence were held in St. Paul's Chapet at 
Columbia on Monday morning, January 
24. Raymond C. Knox, '03, Chaplain at 
Columbia, officiated, and was assisted by 
the Reverend Carl Reiland, Rector of St. 
George's Church, New York. The pall- 
bearers were Colonel William Barclay 
Parsons, '79, '82Mines, Chairman of the 
Columbia Board of Trustees; President 
utler, "82,  '84Ph.D.; Herbert E. 
llawkes, Dean of Columbia College; 
George B. Pegram, 'o3Ph.D., Dean of 
the Schools of Mines, Engineering and 
Chemistry ; Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, 
Dean of the Graduate Faculties; and 
James C. Egbert, 81, '84Ph.D., Director 
of Extension. Teaching. 

The chapel was filled by a most repre- 
sentative assemblage of Columbia men. 
In addition to practically the entire 
Board of Trustees, there were present 
prominent Columbia men from every 
walk of life. Chief among these were 
the members of Mr. Lawrence's profes- 
sion—men who had received their edu- 
cation in Columbia’s School of Mines 
and others who had come in contact 
with his delightful personality through 
business associations. 


New Business Courses in Extension 
Teaching 

Two courses of interest to Alumni in 
business in New York City have recent- 
ly been established by the department of 
Extension Teaching at Columbia. One 
is a course in Estate Accounting. The 
other, to be given by financiers and in- 
surance specialists, will consider the sub- 
ject of Marine Insurance. 

The course in Estate Accouning, be- 
ginning on February 4, will describe the 
general practice in the administration of 
decedents' estates and will explain in 
detail the work of executors, adminis- 
trators, and testamentary trustees. It 
will include a description of the general 
procedure in the administration of an 
estate, with definitions and explanations 
of all titles, terms, and practices found 
in such work. 

The course in Marine Insurance began 
on February 3. and part of the work 
will be given by four specialists who 
will be brought to Morningside particu- 
larly fer that purpose. These men will 
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discuss the fundamentals of marine in- 
surance and insurance carriers ; the rela- 
tion of marine insurance to banking and 
foreign trade from the point of view of 
the banker; and cargo, hull, and freight 
indemnity. 


University Issues Warning Against 
Bogus Columbia Students 

The University has recently published 
through the newspapers a warning that 
men representing themselves as Colum- 
bia students and soliciting subscriptions 
to magazines to “help earn their tuition 
at the University” are again swindling 
the public. 

This fact came to light recently when 
Frank D. Fackenthal, '06, secretary of 
the University, received a request from 
a Brooklyn woman for the address of a 
man purporting to be a Columbia stud- 
ent. The records of the University 
failed to show his name on the current 
list of students, and further investiga- 
tion brought to light the fact that an 
old practice is again becoming general. 

About a year ago the University 
received a number of complaints of the 
same sort but was unable to trace the 
persons who took the subscriptions. 
During the past few weeks there has 
been some renewal of these activities, 
and the University wishes to warn 
Alumni and the public about them. 


1915 Class Dinners Renewed 


New inspiration and enthusiasm were 
generated at the first of the renewed 
class dinners of the Class of 1915, held 
at the Columbia University Club on 
Thursday night, January 27. 

This class, which now consists of the 
combined College, Science and Fine Arts 
groups, has met regularly since the big 
Reunion after the war period. At its 
five-year reunion at Commencement 
time, the Class reorganized and elected 
anew Executive Committee to conduct 
the affairs of the Class for the next five 
years, 

At the dinner on Thursday night, no 
business was transacted and no speeches 
were made. A telegram was read frcm 
“Sherm”  Bijur. erstwhile Treasurer, 
who was ill at home, and announcement 
ot the Class allotment of seats for the 
Alumni theater party at "Afgar" on 
February 11 was made. The party end- 
ed up in the usual fashion, with the 
crowd divided into. groups, wending 
their way homeward in the proverbial 
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sma’ hours. We hesitate to state when 
"Spike" Rogers and his cohorts reached 
home, 


The next dinner will be held on 
Wednesday, March 2. Those present 
were: L. H. F. Mouquin, T. L. Cameron, 
Frank Dunham, H. L. Roberts, W. K. 
Itsen, "Doc" O'Connor, Donald Green- 
leaf, H. W. Palmer, W. S. Johnston, 
M. H. Reuben, D. D. Duncan, M. C. 
Trainer, F. S. Hastings, Professor H. 
W. Rogers, H. W. Bohm, Henry Har- 
vitt, J. S. Peck, R. E. Vom Saal, L. R. 
Francis, E. H. Edinger, J. H. McDon- 
nell, and Donald Blanchard. 


1920 Wants More Artistic Picture 
of Itself 


On Saturday, January 29, Nineteen- 
Twenty Science held another of its in- 
formal suppers at Janssen's, at 30th 
Street and Broadway (of “Janssen 
wants to see you” fame). In all, Jans- 
sen saw sixteen hungry engineers that 
evening and rubbed his hands with con- 
tent. 

Although 


the class comedians had 
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more than their say, some serious busi- 
ness was attempted. The question came 
up as to the advisability of replacing 
the present class photo in the Engineer- 
ing School with something a bit more 
artistic. After some discussion, Buike 
and Nahm were appointed as a commit- 
tee to look into the matter and to report 
at the next meeting. The matter of in- 
viting profs to some of the suppers did 
not come to a decision, due, in part, to 
the enthusiasm of a railroader to peddle 
ash pits. As usual, Kandel performed 
well at the piano with the able assistance 
of Beuerman. 

Due to the success of the first two 
suppers, it was also decided to hold such 
suppers on the last Saturday of every 
month. The next supper will then be 
held on February 26, for which the de- 
tails will be given out later. 

Those present were Tommie Barish, 
Tick Beuerman, Steve Burke, Shih Chu, 
Rudy Cowen, Mannie Glass, Shorty 
Hoffberg, Monty Kandel, Friedel Kraft, 
Al Lewis, Chief Meyer, Dick Montgom- 
ery. Horace Nahm, Jazz Podoloff, Roby 
Soule, and Wee Willie Stecker. 

H. H. M. 


Beneath the Bursar's Office 


Can it be that we have gone a step too 
far 1n our endeavor to seek out a snappy 
caption for this weck's athletic chat- 
ter . . . ? "No, no!” cries a voice, 
"we get you. You mean the big Gymna- 


sium ! !" 
x * x 


We do. 


x جب‎ k 


We often wonder whether all of our 
friends appreciate the exact fascination 
that the Gym holds in the afternoons, 
when classes are out, and candidates for 
some five or six different sports are 
working full blast. Perhaps, 1f they did, 
the place would be crowded with Alumni 
every afternoon, and a good deal of 
business in New York would come to a 
standstill. Personally, we have the 
habit. We can't keep away from the 
place. 

Exams are over, and the athletes are 
safe for another half year. Drop down 
below the locker rooms any afternoon at 
four o'clock, and see what 1s happening. 


* X Xx 
Up on the little balcony where Jim 
Rice has planted his string of rowing 


machines some eighty youngsters are 
gathered, waiting for the "All Aboard" 
signal to start the afternoon work-out. 
You will probably see a lone neophyte 
or two tugging away at a machine under 
Jim’s personal instruction. Those men 
will be good ones to watch. They will 


develop, or the Old Man wouldn't waste 
time with them. 


x * * 
Directly beneath the balcony, in the 
straightaway that stretches between 


the two entrances to the Gym, you will 
find a couple of Carl Merner’s hurdlers 
practising short sprints with two or 
three hurdles set up. For us there is 
no greater fascination than to watch 
these lithe, white-clad trackmen glide 
along the ground, gracefully rising to 
skim over the tops of the cross bars, like 
gulls sweeping over the surface of the 
sta. 
x * x 

In the center of the big floor you will 
find quiet Joe Deering, the basketball 
coach, who is never too busy to stop to 
talk to an Alumnus about his team, di- 
recting the play of the Blue and White 
basket tossers. You will see all of the 
Columbia court stars, Marty Tynan, the 
scrappy little captain; Smoke Johnson, 
the lightning forward and foul shooter; 
Lanky Watson, the center; and Bob Pul- 
leyn and Horowitz, the guards, work- 
ing to polish off the rough edges, or to 
get the Deering attack and defense 
working as smoothly as possible. That 
is where you can see basketball analyzed. 
If you have ever wondered by what 
strange chance Tynan or Johnson ap- 
peared beneath the basket at just the 
psychological moment to receive a pass 
and drop it in, you may see the mechan- 
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ics of it here. You can watch Deering 
build up an offense that sweeps down 
the court, each man a cog in a perfect 
machine, or you may see him build up 
an impregnable defense beneath the bas- 
ket. And vou get more pleasure out of 
the game when you know the machine 
is working the way the coach planned it. 
* * * 


And opposite the Crew room, paral- 
leling the basketball floor, you will find 
Andy Coakley has let fall his baseball 
cage, from which resounds the plunk of 
ball and glove. You may stand behind 
the catcher in perfect safety, something 
you never could do before, and watch 
Andy train his pitchers to bend them in, 
out, over and under. There is some- 
thing almost uncanny about watching a 
ball coming straight for you and then 
see it suddenly curve away. 

* * X 


Over in one corncr on the mats, the 
invincible Gus strains and tugs at his 
wrestlers, battling with them all—fly- 
weights whom he can twist arcund his 
fingers, husky heavyweights who could 
do the same to him i£ they only knew 
how. The Petersen wrestling squad 
takes life as a serious proposition and 
gets frightfully in earnest about the 
various methods of tying an opponent's 
legs around his neck in a slipknot. 

* k * 


The cane spree men will be working 
in another corner, and these are the 
gentlemen who furnish most of the 
thrills for a casual visitor. Continually 
trying to eliminate someone or other, 
they may be observed—it is well to stand 
at a distance—fighting, tearing, clawing, 
pulling, mauling, battling, tugging, and 
doing everything but bite each other, in 
their endeavors to gain possession of 


the cane. 
: * * * 


Which reminds us that if you want 
to see a really good scrap, leave the 
floor of the big Gym, and go upstairs 
onto the track to the little room where 
Coach Murray trains his swordsmen. 

Xx k x 


lf you want to see some neat, quick 
work, wait until Captain Stelle dons 
mask and gloves and crosses fcils with 
some team member; but if your soul 
thirst for gore, stay until two sabre men 
pad themselves up for a railroad colli- 
sion and then whang away at one an- 
other with sabres as if they had been 
educated to death and destruction all 
their lives. Nice quiet little sport! 

* X X 


But to get back to the Gym floor— 
and we wish you would—you may sud- 
denly become aware of feverish activity 
up in the crew room. Jim Rice has 
called for all aboard. In a minute, the 
whole hall resounds to the squeak of ma- 
chines being tuned up, until with a 
“Ready all—Go!” they settle down to a 
steady rhythmic “chunk,” as twenty-four 
men pull in perfect rhythm. 

* k x 


That last we think is rather good. 
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As another title, we suggest "Once In 
a Life Time; or, The Coach's Dream." 
* * x 


But the biggest thrill is reserved for 
some twenty minutes later, when the 
Old Man shakes his crews up to a sprint 
with a—"Come on now, you're comin’ 
away—make it long now—get it up," 
and the three crews suddenly quicken 
their pace, the machines squeak faster, 
the stroke rises higher and higher, until 
vou wonder how much longer they can 
keep it up. Which, as a matter of fact, 
is exactly what the twenty-four oars- 
men are wondering too. 

* * x 


We are reminded of a conversation 
we once had with a graduate who 
wanted to know exactly what benefit the 
athletes of the present derived from 
having the old timers come up and lock 
them over while they worked. 

“Don’t we as a rule get in the way of 
the coaches?" he said. "Don't we get in 
the way of the men, and don't the men 
fcel that we are trying to come up and 
tell them what to do?" 

X x x 


The way we feel about it is this, and 
we are still near enough to things to 
have feelings. We remember sitting up 
in the crew room, nursing our machine 
along, and pretty well bored with the 
grind, when the word went around that 
Tommy Chrystie was standing in back 
looking the gang over. 

; * * x š 

Immediately, we started to show off. 
One of the old timers back, eh? Trying 
to see whether the present generation 
could measure up to the past? Well, 
we'd show 'em. The grind was no 
longer a bore. Evervbody was showing 
off, from the freshmen coxies to the 
coach, everybody was working, every- 
body was forgetting himself and his 
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particular aches and ills, and striving to 
make a good showing. 
ok X 
And we often thought that if the Old 
Grads would make us show oft a bit 
oftener, it would do everybody a lot ot 
good. 


* X x 
Which would seem to answer the 
question. The psychology is sound. Be- 


fore the critical eyes ot the older gen- 
eration, the younger will always try to 
outshine itself, and in doing so, will 
learn their sports quicker and better. 

X * X 


Glancing over our schedules, we no- 
tice that Saturday, February 12, 1s a 
rather large day for Columbia. 8 
swimming team goes to Annapolis to 
race the Navy, Cornell comes here to 
wrestle and Yale sends down her bas- 
ketball team for a game in the evening. 

X k x 


And on February 11, the U. of Penn 
fencers will come to Columbia tor their 
annual duel with the Blue and White 
swordsmen. 

* * Xx 

As a final comment. we mention the 
fact that we spent some time in the 
office of the Graduate Manager, listen- 
ing to Kass Scovil, the football Captain, 
and Bob Watt talk over the Gould Boat 
House as a permanent training quarters. 
And the way things look at present, 
Columbia is at last to have a well- 
equipped, perfectly appointed training 
quarters for crew and football. 

* * x 

Why didn't we call this, "Beneath the 
Bursar's Office,” instead of, "Beneath 
the Registrar," or something like that? 

x‏ * ٭ 


We don't know, but we feel there's 


a fatal attraction about the Bursar! 
P. W.G. 


Alumni 


'68Mines—James Petigru Carson is 
the author of “Life, Letters and 
Speeches of James Louis Petigru, the 
Union Man of South Carolina," (W. 
H. Lowdermilk and Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C.). The book contains a 
collection of Petigru's speeches, his 
legal arguments of historical interest 
and many personal letters, all oí which 
throw a good deal of light upon Amer- 
ican history in the trying times just 
previous to the Civil War. 

'8ai—The News has received word 
through his son, that Robert B. Parker 
is now in Egypt. Mail addressed to 
him at Wavland, Massachusetts, will 
be forwarded. 

’81L—Lewis Sayre Burchard should 
be addressed at the College of the 
City of New York, Convent Avenue 
and 139th Street, New York. Burchard 
is Associate Professor of Business 
Law at that institution. 


Notes 


'85— Thomas Ewing addressed the 
alumni of Ohio University, living in 
New York City, at a dinner at the 
Cafe Boulevard recently. Ewing 5 
the grandson of Thomas Ewing, the 
first graduate of Ohio University. 


’*86 Mines—H. Hobart Porter, of the 
firm of Sanderson and Porter, engi- 
neers, has been reelected Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the 
Brooklyn City Railroad Company. 
Porter has had charge of the Brook- 
lyn City system since independent 
operation was resumed on October 19, 
1919. His address 15 52 William Street, 
New York City. 

00S—J. R. Wemlinger recently 
wrote an article on the design of 
galvanizing plants, which appeared in 
the /ron Age for January 13, 1921. 
Wemlinger may be addressed in care 
of J. R. Wemlinger and Company, 
Inc., Engineers! Machinery, ۰7 
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ment and Supplies, 149 Broadway, 
New York. 

'00,'03L—H. Starr Giddings has 
opened an office for the general prac- 
tice of law at 43 Exchange Place, 
New York. 

'01— Harold Korn, Chairman of the 
Speakers' Training Committee of the 
Republican County Committee of New 
York, has been active recently in or- 
ganizing a Speakers' Training Course, 
under the direction of the Speakers' 
Bureau of the Committee. The first 
meeting is to be held at the rooms of 
the County Committee at 105 West 
Fortieth Street, at 8:00 p. m. on 
February 16. Korn is particularly in- 
terested in getting Columbia gradu- 
ates to attend the course. 


'03Ph.D.—Douglas Johnson, Profes- 
sor of Physiography at Columbia, 
spoke on January 7 at the fifth session 
of the Public Ledger forum on the 
Peace Conference, in Philadelphia. As 
Johnson was chief of the boundary- 
geography division of the American 
Peace Commission, his explanation of 
the reasons for the firm stand of Pres- 
ident Wilson and the American dele- 
gates against Italy's claims, was re- 
ceived with great interest. When asked 
to give his personal opinion of Ga- 
۵۲8616 D'Annunzio, Johnson said: “I 
should dislike very much to express 
my opinion of D’Annunzio before an 
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audience composed of both ladies and 
gentlemen. This, however, I will say: 
] have too high an opinion of our 
friends, the Italians, to think that 
D'Annunzio by any means is represen- 
tative of what is fine and really pa- 
triotic in Italy today." 


'05L—William R. Bayes has been 
appointed County Judge of Kings 
County. The appointment was made 
on January 4 by Governor Nathan L. 
Miller. Bayes has lived in Brooklyn, 
New York, since 1908. He was a 
delegate to the last Constitutional 
Convention and was on the Kings 
County Republican Executive Com- 
mittee. 


'05A.M.—Mail for H. W. Lohman 
should be addressed in care of the 
United Zinc Smelting Corporation, 
2246 Woolworth Building, New York 
City, according to advice received 
from the Moundsville (West Virginia) 
branch of that corporation. 


'07—Chester C. Marshall has been 
chosen as pastor of the First Metho- 
dist Church at Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, to assume his duties on February 
6. Marshall holds degrees from Drew 
Theological Seminary and Syracuse 
University, as well as being a Colum- 
bia graduate. 

'07Hon—Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
Chancellor of New York University, 
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was the principal speaker at the an- 
nual meeting and banquet of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges, which 
was held on January 6. 


'10A. M.— Myer Segal and Miss Julia 
Mendelson of Lewiston, Maine, were 
married on January 9. Segal is a 
graduate of Bates College, has taught 
in various boys schools and in 1915 
became an instructor at the University 
of Maine. He is a Phi Beta Kappa 
man and is now in the wholesale 
candy business in Coatesville, Penn- 
sylvania. 


"11 A.M., 17Ph.D.—George O. Fergu- 
son is anxious to have all mail sent to 
him at University, Virginia, and not 
to Williamsburg, or any other former 
address in Virginia. 


۰11-۸ velino Vicente Ferreira lives 
at the Columbia University Club, 4 
West Forty-third Street, New York. 
He is in the advertising business with 
the Acorn Agency, 132 Nassau Street, 
New York. 


"11—Alfred Grimm is in the Real 
Estate and Insurance business with 
the firm of Peter Grimm, 50 East 
Forty-second Street, New York. 
Grimm’s home is at 22 West Fifty- 
ninth Street, New York. 

۰11-11210۳12 Kirschberg is associ- 
ated with the Machinery Utilities 
Company, Inc., as a mechanical engi- 
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neer, at 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. His home address is 656 West 
162nd Street, New York. 


۰11-۸. Boylan Fitzgerald resides at 
22 Hazelwood Avenue, Newark, New 
Jersey. He is a clergyman in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


'11—Isador Haber practices law at 
17 Bergenline Avenue, Union, New 
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Jersey. He lives at 10 Lincoln Place, 
Wechawken, New Jersey. 


'128.—]Julian Loebenstein, formerly 
with Vielé, Blackwell and Buck, Ex- 
porters, New York, now wishes to be 
addressed at The Hopewell Insulation 
and Manufacturing Company, Hope- 
well, Virginia. While in New York 
he lived at 1 West 92nd Street. 
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Harold Baxter, '06E.M., '14L1.B. 
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311 Fleming Building 
Specializing in 
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13-1. P. Titus is Assistant Vice- 
President in charge of country bank 
business for the Liberty Central Trust 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
was formerly Assistant Cashier of the 
Liberty Bank which consolidated with 
the Central National Bank, as the 
Liberty Central Trust Company. 


113-۳216۲ Thomas Moon, Instruc- 
tor in History at Columbia, has as- 
sumed the managing editorship of the 
Political Science Quarterly, succeeding 
Robert Livingston Schuyler, '03, '09 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of History, 
who is absent on sabbatical leave from 
the University this spring. 

'14A.M., 17L—G. Blaine Darrah has 
been appointed publication manager of 
the Tomahawk, the Alpha Sigma Phi 
quarterly magazine. Darrah is prac- 
tiing law in New York at 63 Wall 
Street. 


"15Ph.D.— Philip K. Hitti, formerly 
Secretary of the Intercollegiate Y. M. 
C. A. and lecturer at Columbia, is now 
in Beirut, Syria. 

'17—George Mumford Watts is in 
the Advertising Department of the 
Vacuum Oil Company, 61 Broadway, 
New York. He is living at the Colum- 
bia University Club, 4 West Forty- 
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CIGARETTES 
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third Street, and may be seen there 
almost any evening. 


'18—Robert O. Pennell and Eddie 
Underhill, '14, '16S, are both with the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, 195 Broadway, New York. 
Pennell may be reached at 454 High 
Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


'18— Milton Wallach has notified the 
News that his new home address is 
171 [et Seventy-first Street, New 
York. 


'19P.&S.—James F. Walsh has been 
appointed by the Board of Governors 
of the City Dispensary to succeed Dr. 
Groak as day ambulance surgeon at 
the Emergency Hospital at Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. Walsh lives at 652 
William Street, Bridgeport. 


719P.&S.—On account of the renum- 
bering of the houses in Detroit, Ar- 
thur B. McGraw must now be ad- 
dressed at 8353 Jefferson Avenue, 
East, Detroit, Michigan. His former 
address was 1759 Jefferson Avenue. 


7200A.M.—Ching Ye Tang, who was 
recently appointed an attaché of the 
Chinese legation at London, has writ- 
ten friends of his presence at the ses- 
sions of the League of Nations in 


Switzerland. Tang is a graduate of 
Beloit College and took his A.M. at 
Columbia, where he attracted the at- 
tention of V. K. Wellington Koo, '09, 
'12Ph.D., who is now Chinese Minister 
to the Court of St. James, London, 
and Tang's chief. 


The Alumni of the Graduate 


Schools 


'02Ph.D.— Richard Thayer Holbrook, 
on December 9, was made Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor by the French 
Government in recognition of his 
services in France during the war and 
of his studies and teaching of the 
French language and literature. The 
Cross was conferred by the Consul 
General of France in San Francisco, 
at the Library of French Thought of 
the University of California. Holbrook 
is head of the Department of French 
at that university, and he may be ad- 
dressed at the Faculty Club, Universi- 
ty of California, Berkeley, California. 


'124.M.—David E. Weglein who has 
been principal of the Western High 
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School, Baltimore, was recently ap- IF 


pointed an assistant superintendent of | 
public schools in that city. 


'12A.M.—Franklin Robbins is locat- 7 
ed at 558 Seyburn Avenue, Detroit, Alumni 
Michigan. t 

’'14A.M.—William G. Steinmetz is ۱ 
living at 8928 116th Street, Richmond | Notes 
Hill, New York. | 

'14A.M.—Raiph W. Keeler now has 
his home in Chicago and may be | Interest 
reached at 740 Rush Street of that | 
city. He was formerly at 40 East You 

| 


Fortieth Street, New York. 


'16A.M.—O. H. Luken has returned 
from Panama to accept a position with 
the All America Cables, Inc., New 
York, as traveling auditor. Mail should | 
be sent to him at 9 University Place, Than 
New York City. | 

"16A.M.—Robert Hall Bowden and 
Miss Elizabeth Mary Hodgkins of Au- Any 
burn, Maine, were married on Decem- 
ber 29, 1920. Mr. and Mrs. Bowden Other 


are graduates of Colby and are both 

members of Phi Beta Kappa. Bowden 

is an instructor in zoology at Colum- 

bia at the present time. Part of 
718A.M.—Robert Cushman Murphy 

has left the staff of the Brooklyn The 

Museum, of which he was a member 

for ten years, to accept a position with | 


Ornithologists’ Union, and a member 

COLGATE & CO. | 0881 and director of the Explorers' Club. 
Dept. 212 E 7 
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The pocket-books of all of us have been deflated 
regularly and often in the past five years, and very 
infrequently have we called upon Colum- 
bia men to contribute to anything not 
directly concerned with the University or 
one of its parts. We think the appeal for the reliet 
of European children sent broadcast over the land by 
Herbert Hoover, upon whom the University conferred 
an honorary degree last June, is one which is irresisti- 
ble. One oi the many outstanding achievements of the 
war years was the Reliet of Belgium, conducted also 
under Mr. Hoover's management. The present under- 
taking is no less worthy of consideration. As was 
pointed out in last week's News, human lives have 
never before been quoted at so low a figure—ten 
dollars will save the lite ot one child—and the oppor- 
tunity to purchase outright the mere existence of a 
fellow human being is one which should be seized 
wholeheartedly, as it means only the sacrifice of a 
relatively insignificant personal pleasure. What can 
be done and what is being done elsewhere can surely 
be duplicated among Columbia men. There has never 
been a worthier cause to which contributions can be 
made. We feel sure the answer to the appeal for re- 
lief will be fervent and reflect the wisdom and charity 
ot Columbia's many sons. 


One Life— 
Ten Dollars 


The campus has been amused by the appearance of 
a slender magazine called “The Eveningside" which, in 
looks and in contents, parodies the Morning- 
side. We recall the brief and vivid fame of 
Dynamite a few years ago, when a similar 
attempt at burlesque succeeded in arousing the atten- 
tion of many citizens outside the campus and in stirring 
the wrath or approval of most undergraduates. 
Eveningside was well advertised in advance, and the 
sight of venerable gentlemen with false beards dis- 
posing of the copies at every entrance to the University 
Inspired respect for undergraduate initiative of the 
Journalistic sort. 

The little paper itself set one thinking about the 
State of undergraduate humor here and elsewhere in 
the United States. What has happened to it? Per- 


Campus 
Humor 


haps it would be fairer to make the question general, 
and, remembering the old days of Puck, to ask what 
has happened to American humor? As we understand 
it, humor, like other forms of art, should be an im- 
aginative interpretation of life, a sympathetic rendering 
of it. If we turn to the best pages of the great comics 
—Punch, let us sav, or Fliegende Dlütter—we get, in 
however exaggerated a form, a sympathetic account of 
the life of Great Britain or of Germany. One can 
study the society of those countries quite as well in 
those journals as in the serious reviews—perhaps even 
better. In this sense as we understand it, Mark Twain 
is our great humorist, not when he gives us the 
nonsense of the Jumping Frog, but when he portrays 
lovingly the world of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn. Our first impression, however, from campus 
humor today is that nobody could gather from it even 
a remote notion of what college life is like. Our humor 
may be amusing—that is, it may make us laugh—but 
it has ceased to image our world. 

The second impression from reading the Evening- 
side, as well as from following the humor in our other 
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Unless otherwise indicated, the events listed below will 
be held at the Columbia University Club, 4 West 0 
Street. Telephone, Vanderbilt 900. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 11. 
Alumni Theatre Party, Central Theatre, Broadway at 47th 
Street. 8.30 p. m. 
Alumni Supper and Meeting of Alumni Federation. 
Astor, Broadway at 45th Street. 11.15 p. m. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 

Mitchel Memorial Exercises. Columbia 
2.30 p. m. 

Columbia-Cornell Wrestling Meet. 
5.00 p. m. 

Columbia-Yale Basketball Game. 
8.45 p. m. 

Class of 1911 P. & S. Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 
Class of 1920 S. Informal Supper. 7.00 p. m. 


Hotel 


Gymnasium. 


Columbia Gymnasium. 


Columbia Gymnasium. 


TUESDAY, Marcu 1. 


Class of 1912. Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 
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publications, is that for the college man today humor 
seems identical with satire. He makes you laugh by 
attacking something. It is not enough to allow life to 
speak for itself ; we used to think that large sections of 
existence, if only they were rendered articulate, would 
make even the gods laugh. But now-a-days one must 
go after his subject with a sledge hammer and pound 
it into annihilation before the laugh-producing process 
seems complete. 

A satire used to be defined as that kind of art which 
holds weakness up to ridicule and wrong up to scorn. 
The third impression we get from campus humor to- 
day—we repeat, from American humor in general—is 
that the satiric method, the bitter word or the severe 
judgment, seems directed indiscriminately at things the 
writer admires and at things he condemns. That is 
the most extraordinary aspect of the Lveningside. 
You feel in reading it that it was composed in the best 
of good humor, with entire sympathy for what the 
Morningside is doing; even the crude methods which 
its satire employs fail to disguise the benevolent rela- 
tion of its anonymous producers to the thing they are 
making fun of. Morningside, however, has real faults 
and weaknesses which at another time would have in- 
vited parody. As far as we can make out, the satire 
is here directed against what the satirist must consider 
the chief virtues of Morningside. The formula seems 
to be: Let’s have some fun; in order to have fun we 
must be satirical; let’s be satirical, then, toward any- 
thing at all. One wonders whether humor can flourish 
only in an old and long-nurtured society, or whether at 
this moment we have become detached from the world 
we live in and have lost the faculty of contemplating 
ourselves as we are. :\merican poetry at the moment 
embraces little of the actual surface of American life. 
This failing seems to be shared also by American 
humor. 


For a number of years the Columbia undergraduates 
have been self-governing. 
affecting academic administration the 
Board of Student Representatives has 
had jurisdiction over student affairs. 
The system has worked out to the satisfaction of 
students and university officers alike and has justified 
itself in giving the students an important voice and 
representation in the administration of their own 
affairs. In many instances decisions have been made 
which we feel have really meant more than if the 
faculty had handed down the rulings. Wise heads 
exist among all ages of mankind, and the wisest of the 
young men on the campus know far more about their 
own affairs than do the faculty. 


Student 
Government 
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The many changes on the campus in recent years 
argue for a review of the entire system of conducting 
our student affairs, and we hope due recognition has 
been taken by representative undergraduates and by 
the College authorities of the importance of a conven- 
tion that will be held this spring of undergraduates 
representing colleges and universities all over the 
country. This conference will be held at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Delegates from our 
academic frontiers will doubtless be present, perhaps 
not in large numbers, because Cambridge is not cen- 
trally located. This is unfortunate. The development 
of student government at some of our larger Western 
State universities has been remarkable, and the effete 
East can learn a great deal from what thev have 
accomplished. | 

Perhaps the most urgent stimulus to renewed Alumni 
activity at Columbia has come from our representation 
at the regular meetings of the Association of Alumni 
Secretaries, attended by alumni officers active in and 
conversant with what alumni are doing in all [arts ot 
the country. Valuable suggestions have been re- 
ceived at each meeting, and the most insistent lesson is 
that it is necessary for Columbia to break down our 
tendency to isolate ourselves on this comfortable little 
Manhattan Island, where we have so much to keep 
ourselves ingrowing. Perhaps our undergraduate 
affairs can profit from our own more mature feeling 
of self-repression. We hope they will be represented 
at the M. I. T. conference and that thev will derive 
therefrom a stimulus to a better organization oí those 
student activities which were so susceptible to in- 
fluence during the years when Mars eclipsed Minerva. 


In response to the recent agitation of the News for 
Alumni Notes from Alumni, one delightful person 
wrote as follows: “One of the troubles you have with 
getting Alumni Notes is undoubtedly that the gradu- 
ates dislike to write about themselves. I know 5 
that way with me, or would be, if there were anv- 
thing worth writing about. However, if vou run a 
joke column, . . etc." He then goes on to give 
us an interesting little squib about himself. 

On behalf of its readers, the News thanks its lucky 
Stars every time some Alumnus sends us a letter oí 
that sort. Every Alumnus likes to read items 
about the others, and the others like equally well to 
read items about him. We like to get your marriage 
announcement or a card stating the arrival of 
Junior, but we are just as interested in learning that 
you have been recently advanced to such-and-such a 
job with your firm. 

Sit down now and tell us all about it! 
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Sidelights on Strasbourg 


Extract of a letter written to Presi- 
dent. Butler under date of January 15, 
1921, by Charles Downer Hazen, Pro- 
fessor of History at Columbia and V1s- 
iting Professor for the year at the newly 
constituted French University of Stras- 
bourg.—Ed. 


We are enjoying our Strasbourg ex- 
perience greatly. As far as my work 
at the University 1s concerned, I have 
every reason to be pleased. From 
the start the reception has been most 
cordial. They gave me a fine send- 
off at my opening lecture, all the 
gros bonnets of the educational and 
cfhcial world being present, and the 
Dean of the Faculty of Letters intro- 
ducing me with much chaleur and many 
compliments. The Rector and the Dean 
(Phster) have repeatedly expressed 
their lively sense of the friendliness and 
sympathy of Columbia in assigning me 
to Strasbourg. I have every reason to 
be satished with the way my course is 
going. I have a good number of hear- 
ers, seventy-five or a hundred, among 
whom are several members of the Fac- 
ulty, and they seem to think that the 
lectures contain material that they are 
glad to have presented. However that 
may be, I am myself enjoying my work. 
It is no easy task, but it is well worth 
while. 

It ts enormously interesting to be here 
at this time of reconstruction and re- 
newal of old connections and traditions. 
The University impresses me by the 
ability and the energy of the Faculty and 
the evident determination to stand at the 
head of the provincial universities. 
There is an air of optimism, of joy lib- 
erated and unrestrained, of resolution 
to make this spot shine, that is very 
stimulating and contagious, and if the 
other departments are as well manned 
as is the historical, and as far as I can 
see they are, shine it will. Charleéty, 
the Rector, who of course gives no lec- 
tures but whose personality permeates 
everywhere, is an historian, tormerly 
Professor of history at Lyons, with 
Whose work I have long been familiar 
and whom I am glad to know. He and 
Pariset, who has the chair of modern 
history, are both bringing out volumes 
shortly on the continuation oí Lavisse's 
Histoire de France, which stopped for 
many years at 1789. and is now to come 
down to the world war or near it. Ptis- 
tr, the Dean, is one of the ablest me- 


dievalists in France and 1s editor of the 
Revue Historique, a man of extraordi- 
nary erudition and a delightiul old 
bachelor of sixty, an excellent talker 
and lecturer, animated, warm, all aglow 
with love of Alsace, of which he is 
a native, one of those who have come 
back from Paris trom a sense of 
patriotism to participate in this stirring 
work that awaits them here. Another 
one of the histcrical camp is Cavaignac, 
a grandson of the Republican Dictator 
of 1848 and a son of the Minister ot the 
Third Republic, time of Dreytus. So 
the immediate professional circle is in- 
teresting and suggestive. 


I am also taking several courses 
myself and think I prefer to le a stu- 
dent rather than a professor. One of 
these is on Nietzsche, and 1s a masterly 
presentation of his doctrine and a very 
finished affair from the literary point of 
view, the course being given by Spenle, 
who is attached to the University of 
Aix but is here at Strasbourg for the 
year. Another of thc courses is on the 
history of Germany from 1914 to 1920, 
by Vermeil, a man who has studied and 
taught in Germany and who is excel- 
lently informed on present tendencies. 


These people here are not neglecting 
Germany—either the University circles 
or the official circles. They propose to 
be as well informed as they can be on 
everything that is going on across the 
river. Dr. Bucher and Vermeil are gct- 
ting out a confidential bulletin of the 
German press every day, which I am 
permitted to receive, and which is very 
instructive on. what is being taught, or 
at least said, by the party leaders and 
journalists of the Fatherland. Bucher, 
whose work I have known for years, a 
fearless and canny spokesman for the 
French sympathizers in Alsace for the 
past quarter of a century, is just launch- 
ing a new weekly, L'Alsace Française, 
of which I will send you a few copies 
for sampling purposes. 

The political situation here is complex. 
There isn’t the slightest doubt that the 
overwhelming majority of Alsatians are 
delighted tobe back in France. All parties, 
all leaders, all newspapers proclaim the 
devotion of Alsace to France in every 
tone andon every occasion. Inthis respect 
the situation is the precise opposite of 
that of 1871 and the subsequent years, 
during which all the organs of public 
opinion were organs of continuous pro- 


test against German rule. But there is 
a good deal of discontent here with the 
administration, which is criticised for 
creating too many offices, for appointing 
too many from "lnteriéur" or France 
and too few from Alsace to fill them, for 
paying larger salaries to those who come 
from the interior than to those who are 
bred on the spot, all "affaires du clo- 
cher" which have a certain basis in fact. 
There is much discussion of the place 
French and German should occupy in 
the schools, and here clericalism gets 
mixed up with education in the fine old 
way with which Europe ۲ 
familiar. So this is no idyllic spot of 
sweet contentment. The prevailing Zeit- 
geist is blowing here as everywhere else 
in the world, and every good citizen 5 
doing his best by scolding his fellow- 
citizens. These, after all, however, are 
but the blisters that remain after the 
subsidence of the fever, or while it 5 
subsiding. 

The climate of Strasbourg is what 
you said it was—almost continuous fogs 
and drizzles, with now and then a fugi- 
tive glimpse of the sun. But all that 
doesn't matter to us, everything about 
our experience being so full of interest. 


Spring Registration Increases 
University Enrollment 


Preliminary figures of the Spring Ses- 
sion at Columbia indicate that previous 
estimates of a total registration ot 
31,000 for the academic year 1920-21 will 
be borne out. The heaviest enrollment 
has been in the Department of Exten- 
sion Teaching, where 1,087 students 
have already been added to the rolls of 
the University. 

Although registration had not ceased 
at the time the News went to press, the 
Graduate Faculties had been increased 
by 122 students. Columbia College also 
gained. 92. the Law School 29, the 
School of Business 22, and the School 
of Architecture 8. 

With the opening of the Spring Ses- 
sion Columbia inaugurates a departure 
in American university administration, 
by the admission of "University Under- 
graduates." As was recentlv outlined in 
the News, these are students who come 
to Columbia after having passed two, 
three or four years in some cther col- 
lege or technical school with the hope of 
taking graduate or professional work on 
Morningside Heights. The standards of 
the schools from which they come are 
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oftentimes not high enough to admit 
registration as a graduate student at 
Columbia, nor does it seem fair to force 
them to take in Columbia College 
studies which they neither desire. nor 
need in order to prepare for the Gradu- 
ate Faculties. After two years of close 
study of the problem, the University 
Council recommended and the Trustees 
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approved a plan to group all such stu- 
dents as University Undereraduates 
under the jurisdiction of the University 
Council. Their program of studies will 
enable them, if they so desire, to receive 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
general studies, in addition to any more 
advanced work which they may pursue 
for their Master's or Doctor's degree. 


American Professors and Students Resent Charges Against 


French People 


In an endeavor to offset what seems to 
be propaganda for dissuading American 
students from going to France, on the 


ground that living there 1s very expen- 


sive and that they are coldly treated and 
badly received by the French people, 
two letters have recently been forwarded 
to this country by Americans in France. 
One is signed by a group of notable 
American professors in French univer- 
sities and the other by several American 
students there. Copies of these letters 
have been forwarded to the News in the 
hope that they would be brought to the 
attention of University people and that 
they would discredit information to the 
contrary which has been appearing in 
the public press. These letters have 
been forwarded to the News by Horatio 
S. Krans, '94, '03Ph.D., Secretary of the 
Continental Division. of the American 
University Union in Europe, an account 
oí which appeared in a recent issue of 
the News. J. W. Cunliffe, Director of 
the School of Journalism at Columbia, 
is Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
of the Union. 

The first letter, from several promi- 
nent educators who are now teaching in 
French universities, follows: 

Paris, January 20, ۰ 
To THE EDITOR: 


Whether as a result of deliberate 
propaganda, as many are persuaded, or 
as a result of misinformation based on 
irresponsible gossip, the notion that 
France is now an impossible place for 
American students because of the high 
cost of living, and the notion that 
American students in France are coldly 
received and badly treated, find expres- 
sion in the American. press, and are 
vocal here and there in University cir- 
cles in America. These notions. are 
false. Life for Americans in l'aris 1s, 
considering the rate of exchange, easy, 
and our students are received in and out 
of university circles. with a cordial 
warmth that delights them. We are 
glad of the opportunity of denying 
statements, springing either from malice 
or ignorance, which night tend to turn 


away from French universities foreign 
students who might otherwise have prof- 
ited richly by what French culture, at 
once so substantial and so alluring, now 


` offers—and has immemorially offered— 


with such generous hospitality to her 
scholar-guests. France, despite the 
prestige of her heroic victory, now 
faces more than her share of difhculties, 
and those who feel this will not be con- 
tent to see her deprived at this trying 
moment, through misstatements or mis- 
understanding, of the band of loval 
friends which students at her universi- 
tics almost invariably become. 

To show that at present life in France 
is not difficult from the financial stand- 
point for American students, and that 
their welcome is of the warmest, we beg 
to cite a few figures, and to submit a 
brief statement that voices American 
student-cpinion here. 


As regards the cost of living for a 
student mm Paris, the French society 
"Les amis du Quartier Latin" in its 
Petit Guide de l'Etudiant. Etranger 
(Paris, 1020) states that 700 francs a 
month is sufficient for health and com- 
fort, and it submits an itemized budget, 
based on student experience. in evidence. 
That 700 francs is enough as a monthly 
budget is vouched for also by the 
American University Union in Paris, an 
organization controlled by some 50 of 
the leading American universities and 
colleges, and daily in closest contact 
with American students in France. 

At the rate of exchange which has 
long prevailed—say roughly 15 francs 
to the dollar—this means that a student 
can now live in. Paris for about 46 dol- 
lars a month. Can he do better in New 
York, New Haven or Cambridge? 

Below are given the prices of a few 
articles of wearing apparel and of shoes, 
which may prove of interest. We rcly 
again for the figures in the Guide above 
referred to, and on the American Uni- 
versity. Union: 

Clothing and Shoes (the estimate in 
dollars is at the rate of 15 francs to the 
dollar): A suit ready made, 200-300 
frs. ($13.33-$20.00) ; a suit made to or- 
der, 350-600 frs. ($23.33-$40.00) ; over- 
coat. 350-500 frs. ($23.33-$35.33) ; shoes, 
60-130 frs. ($4.00-$10.00). In referring 
to the monthly budget of 700 francs, the 
Union assures us that the students bent 
upon economy can even cut w«ll under 
this estimate. 
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The cost of living given above is the 
cost in Paris. At the provincial univer- 
sities, a student should be able to get on 
comfortably for a third less. 

As regards the notion that American 
students are not well received and 
treated, the American University Union 
which, as we have said, is in daily touch 
with many of the 300 to 400 students at 
Paris institutions of higher learning. 
made this statement to us: "We are in 
a position to speak from first-hand 
knowledge of the state of mind of 
American students in France, and we 
have never yet talked with a man or 
woman who was not warmly welcomed 
in France, cr who has failed to receive 
the most cordial and friendly treatment 
during his French sojourn. The uni- 
versities and other institutions cf learn- 
ing are delighted to receive Americans.” 

We may add that the genera! health 
of the students in Paris has been extra- 
ordinarily good, and that from the in- 
tellectual and scholariy standpoints they 
find the life here highly stimulating and 
“every wav profitable. 

It should not be assumed that Ameri- 
can students are treated with greater 
friendliness than other Americans. The 
reports of cordiality and courtesy to- 
ward our compatriots come from those 
who have traveled in all parts of 
France. Occasional exceptions to this 
pleasant expericnce do not in the least 
offset the substantial impression of the 
sustained appreciation of what America 
did for France in her critical hour. 
Eare B. Bancock, Professor of Ro- 

mance Languages and Literatures and 

Head of the Department. New York 

University; Director. 1920-21, of 

American University Union (Conti- 

nental Division, Paris). 

HrekMAN Basson, Professor and Head 
of Department of Modern Languages. 
Purdue University. 

WeENbELL T. BUSH, Associate Profes- 
sor of Philosophy, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

James W. Garner, Professor of Politi- 
cal Science in the University of 
Illinois; Lecturer in the University of 
Paris and Hyde Lecturer in the Pro- 
vincial Universities of France. 

RicHarp J. H. Gorrnki,, Professor of 
Semitic Languages, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Visiting Professor, University 
of Strasbourg, 1920-21. 

F. H. Hankins, Professor of Sociology. 
Clark University. 

CHARLES DOWNER HAZEN, Professor of 
History, Columbia University: Ex- 
change Professor, 1920-21, University 
of Strasbourg, 

Horatio S. Krans, Ph.D, Columbia 
University, Assistant Director, Amer- 
ican University Union (Continental 
Division, Paris). 

Concerning the eost of living in 
France and the cordial reception ac- 
corded to Americans there, the students 
from the United States have this to say: 

Paris, January 20, 1921. 

To THE EDITOR: 

We the undersigned wish to express 
our indignation at the propaganda in 
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the U. S. which is trying to discredit 
France in the eves of Americans and is 
working to discourage students from 
gomg to France to study, claiming that 
Americans are not welcome in France, 
and that living 1s so high, despite the 
advantagecus exchange, that a student 
would find it impossible to get along on 
even a generous allowance. Without 
giving many figures, we think it 1s only 
too evident that with the dollar averag- 
ing at between I2 and 17 francs, and 
with the best boarding houses in the 
University section of Paris charging 22 
irancs a day, it is not difficult to see that 
living in France is very much cheaper 
than in New York City. It should be 


added that life at provincial universities . 


is Cheaper by at least one-third than life 
in Paris. 

As for Americans not being well 
treated, we can testify to the fact that 
the contrary is the truth. The French 
authorities are doing their utmost to 
make us comfortable and happy both at 
the University and socially, and they 
are succeeding beycnd all expectation. 
We hope that the American public will 
pay no heed to the insidious articles 
published 1n some American newspapers, 
or to rumors set afluat in University 
circles, and that this testimony from 
American students in France will go a 
long way to dispel those false reports. 

The signatures to this letter might 
easily be increased in number to three 
or four hundred, but sutfice it to say 
that fecling expressed above is that of 
the American student body in general 
in France. 


Very truly yours, 

(This letter was signed by eighteen stu- 
dents whose bachelor's degrees had been 
Ghtained at Columbia, Harvard, Yale, 
M. I. T, Wisconsin, California, Dart- 
mouth, Virginia and elsewhere.) 


Professor Pupin, '83, to Receive 
Distinguished Scientific Honor 


Michael I. Pupin, 83, ‘ogHon., Pro- 
fessor of Electro-Mechanics at Colum- 
bia. has been chosen this year to receive 
the Ediscn Medal. The presentation 
will be made at the midwinter conven- 
tion of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, on February 10 to 19, in 
New York City. 

The Edison Medal is awarded annu- 
ally to that scientist who has done the 
most notable work in electrical engi- 
neering for the preceding twelve months. 
lt is to be given Professor Pupin in 
recognition of his work in improving 
telephonic communication by means of 
loading coils, and for his recent work in 
connection with high frequency electric 
Currents. 

Practically all of Professor Pupin’s 
active career as a scientist has been 


spent at Columbia. 
years as an undergraduate, he has been 
a member of the faculty from 1889 up 
to the present time. 


American scientific. research, 
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In addition to his 


He became Pro- 


fessor of Electro-Mechanics in 1901. 


Among the many contributions which 
Professor Pupin has made to science is 
his invention eliminating static interfer- 
ence with 
presented the use of this invention to the 
United States Government in 1917. 


wircless transmission. He 


As one of the foremost figures in 


Professor 
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Pupin is a past Chairman of the I-ngi- 
neering Foundation, established some 
years ago to further research in science 
and in engineering. He is also a mem- 
ber of the American Association for the 
Advancement ot Science, the New York 
Academy of Sciences, the National 
Academy of Sciences, the American 
Philoscphical Society, the American 
Physics Society, the American Mathe- 
matical Society, and the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers. He re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of 


President Butler and Members of the Faculty Issue 
Statements on Mr. Hoover’s Appeal 


These statements were issued by President Butler and the several Deans 


at Columbia regarding Mr. Hoover's 
dren. 
smith, 


82, 784 Ph.D. 


appeal tor the relief of European chil- 
The campaign among Columbia men is being directed by Robert Arrow- 
Headquarters have 


been established at 311 East Hall 


where contributions in cash and pledges are being received irom both the 


Alumni and the undergraduates. 


The reports from other Universities indicate an enthusiastic. response 
and the Columbia Committee in charge of the work 1s particularly anxious 


that Columbia should not lag behind. 


At Princeton, 1001 undergraduates out 


ot a total of 1900 have contributed $15,200, thereby almost reaching their 


goal of $10.00 per man. 
a committee 


Cornell has to date collected $14,000. 
of undergraduates, headed by the Student Board, 


At Columbia 
is actively 


engaged in the campaign, and it 1s hoped that their contributions will very 
materially increase those of the Alumni in raising a total which will he 
commensurate with Columbia's position in University circles. 


“The students of Columbia are liv- 
ing up to our best University tradi- 
tions m organizing a vigorous move- 
ment to give support to the fund to 
provide for the destitute children of 
Europe. America never appears bet- 
ter than when undertaking by volun- 
tary effort to aid those who are in 
want and distress in other lands." 

NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
President, 

"No one who has even a slight 
familiarity with the conditions in 
Central Europe can fatl to be aroused 
by the terrible destitution of these 
people. It is to be hoped that not 
only the feeling of fellowship for 
those in trouble but the desire to see 
Columbia College represented in the 
list of those who have contributed 
something to the cause, will influence 
every man to make some contribution 
to the fund which is being raised." 

HERBERT E. HAWKES, 
Dean of the College. 

“Columbia University should be 
first in response to Mr. Hoover's ap- 
peal for the relief of destitute chil- 
dren in Europe. Never in the his- 
tory of our times has there been such 
an opportunity to do so much good, 
the beneficent consequences of which 
are impossible to estimate. Students, 
faculty and alumni should unite in 
contributing to this enterprise. of 
mercy." 

HARLAN F. STONE, 
Dean of the School of Law. 
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My family suffers hunger and 
has no clothing at all. The price ot 
all provisions and clothing in Buda- 
pest is now a hundredfold higher 
than they were before the war. 
In some weeks l shall be unable to 
continue my lectures at the Univer- 
sity because 1 have no shoes to wear 
there? This from a letter recently 
received from the professor of 
physics in the University of Buda- 
pest. How much worse the plight of 
most of the children of Budapest 
must be is difhcult to imagine. We 
cannot keep parts of China from 
starvation, but we people of America 
can give Central Europe, through its 
children, a chance for recovery. and 
کے‎ 7 
une GEORGE B. PEGRAM, 
Dean of the Schools of ۰ 
Engineering and Chemistry. 


“It appears to me that the appeal 
of Mr. Hoover comes with particular 
force to Columbia University, which 
is now a great international as well 
as national institution. 

“The University located in New 
York City, which has a population 
more fully representative of Euro- 
pean nations than any other, should 
show special interest in the condi- 
tions which gave rise to the European 
Relief Council of which Mr. Hoover 
is the chairman.” 


JAMES C. EGBERT, 
Director of Extension Teaching. 
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Science from Columbia in 1904 and that 
of Doctor of Laws from Johns Hopkins 
in 1915. 

Born in Idvor, Banat, Hungary, in 
1858, Professor Pupin has been a lead- 
ing figure in Serbian-American affairs. 
He 1s now Honorary Consul-General in 
New York for the Serbian Government. 


Columbia Trustees in February 
Meeting 


At the February meeting of the Co- 
lumb1ia Board of Trustees, M. Jules Le- 
gras, Protessor of Comparative Litera- 
ture in the University of Dijon, France, 
was appointed Professor of French Lit- 
erature at Columbia for the current 
year. The resignation of Dr. L. Emmett 
Holt, Carpentier Professor of thc Dis- 
eases of Children, at P. & S., was ac- 
cepted, to take effect June 30, 1921, and 
Dr. Holt was appointed Clinical. Pro- 
fessor of the Diseases of Children from 
July 1, 1921. 

Acknowledgment for gifts was made 
to Dr. Joseph P. Chamberlain for the 
Legislative Drafting Research Fund; to 
Robert H. Montgomery, Professor of 
Accounting at Columbia, for the work 
of the School of Business; and to Wil- 
liam G. Low, '65, '67L, for the purchase 
of books on Maritime and International 
law. 


Debating Team to Compete in 
Western States 


For the first time since 1916 the Colum- 
bia Debating Team will make a trans- 
continental tour. The trip will take 
fifteen days, and the schedule announced 
includes debates with the University of 
Utah at Salt Lake City on March 22, 
the University of Southern California 
Law School in Los Angeles on March 
25, and the University of Montana at 
Butte on March 29. Against the first 
and last of these the Columbia team will 
uphold the affirmative and against the 
second one, the negative of the question: 
“Resolved: That the states 
should establish courts similar to that 
of Kansas, for judicial settlement of 
labor-capital disputes.” 


several 


The first trans-continental tour by a 
Columbia debating team was made in 
1916 under the leadership of Edward M. 
Earle, 17, now an instructor in history 
at Columbia. At that time the team met 
the University of Utah, the University 


of Southern California, and William 
Jewel College. This trip was successful 
from many standpoints. At Salt Lake 
City the entire student body sang the 
three verses of “Sans Souci” in honor of 
the Columbia team, without looking at 
either books or papers. At Los Angeles 
the men debated before a capacity audi- 
ence in the largest auditorium of the 
city. The other two members of the 
team at that time were Douglas Black, 
"16, and James Danahy, '17J. 

The present trip is being run with the 
endorsement of the King's Crown Board 
of Governors, who have guaranteed to 
pay part of the expenses of the trip. In 
addition to this the members of the 
team themselves are bearing part of the 
expense. The members of the Debating 
Council at Columbia are hoping that 
support from those Alumni interested in 
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debating will make up the balance and 
assure the trip as a financial success. The 
deficit to be covered after close figuring 
and a minimum of expense will amount to 
approximately $100,and it 1s expected that 
this amount can be secured as the result 
of the belief among Alumni that the 
debating trip will be advantageous to 
Columbia's already strong prestige 1n the 
western states. 


Informal Supper of '20S on February 26 
The next informal supper of 1920 
Science. will be held at the Columbia 


‘University Club at 7:00 o'clock on Sat- 


urday evening, February 26. These sup- 
pers are proving very popular among 
the members of the class, and it is ex- 
pected that an even larger representa- 
tion will turn cut on February 26 than 
was the case at the last 1920 supper. 


Columbia’s Latest Contribution to the New York Stage 


"Wake Up Jonathan," by Hatcher 
Hughes and Elmer L. Rice, is a good 
play. We have been interested in the 
newspaper criticisms of its merits and 
demerits, and in some instances our pre- 
conceived opinions of a few reviewers, 
who enjoy more or less repute in their 
field, has been shattered, while our re- 
gard for a few others has been con- 
firmed. Sentiment in regard to this 
play has been somewhat divided. Some 
critics do not like the book; some say 
Mrs. Fiske alone carries it, and some 
are frank in their admiration. To us 
a successful play is one that is well 
acted, that provides a good evening's 
enjoyment and that sustains interest 
throughout. We are not so much con- 
cerned with the mechanics of the thing, 
nor in whether it compared favorably 
or unfavorablv with the tenets of stage 
lore which may or may not at that time 
be in vogue. Whether "Wake Up Jona- 
than" meets the requirements of stage 
experts we do not know and care less. 
But we do know that we had a good 
evening's fun and that we thought the 
actors conceived their. parts well and 
acted accordingly. 

Clever lines, amusing comedy and 
bright atmosphere are its outstanding 
features. The story is new to us. A 
man of unusual personality and force, 
after marrying the woman of his choice 
in spite of persistent attentions of a 
dreamer-poet rival, leaves her when 
family cares develop and interfere with 
his practical ideas for making a big place 
for himself in the business world. After 
ten years he returns to his wife on 
Christmas Eve and the dreamer, who 


* Mr. Hughes is Instructor in English in Ex- 
tension Teaching and Mr. Rice is a former 
student ef Columbia College and the author 
of "On Trial.” 


has been away all this time also, hap- 
pens to return on the same night. Four 
children have been brought up by their 
mother according to ideas which she had 
conceived from her unsuccesstul suitor 
of years ago, and are about as attractive 
a set of youngsters as one could wish. 
The husband, now one of the financtal 
powers in the country, full of braga- 
doccio and heavy with the importance 
of the position and the power he ha: 
amassed for himself, expects to resume 
the headship of his family as if nothing 
has happened and he hopes to revolu- 
tionize the ideas and life of the house- 
hold in the development of which he has 
had nothing to do. The resulting situa- 
tions and his disillusionment form the 
background for the story and of the 
play. 

Although one of the authors has con- 
fessed to the writer that “Wake Up 
Jonathan” was written for Mrs. Fiske, 
and although her acting 1s on a par with 
her past successes, we feel that she has 
had parts to which her abilities could be 
put to greater advantage. Although we 
enjoyed the play thoroughly we found 
ourselves forever asking, “Can this be 
the same woman who waded through 
several monotonous acts of ‘Madam 
Sand'?" The skill with which she han- 
died the role of a matron of domestic 
habits and family associations only em- 
phasizes the versatihty of her abilities 
and in spite of our mental flash back to 
"Madam Sand” we enjoyed the star's 
performance to the full. The suppert- 
ing cast was uniformly good. 

We did not care for a prologue in 
which marionettes were the sole exhibit- 
ors. It is intended to explain what was 
coming in the play—but in our opinion 
it served merely to delay the beginning 
of action until too long after nine 
o'clock. L. T. 
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Luncheons of New England Alumni 
Club Becoming Popular 


The Columbia Alumni Club of New 
England had the third of its bi-monthly 
luncheons on February 1, which was at- 
tended by twelve Alumni and marked by 
great interest and loyal spirit. These 
regular luncheons were started as a re- 
sult of the success of one or two in- 
formal luncheons held last fall. All the 
Alumni in New England received an 
announcement about the first of the year 
that a special room would be reserved 
at the Boston City Club at 12.30 p. m. 
on the first and third Tuesday of each 
month from January through May. 

lt is hoped that any transient Alumni 
from other territories will drop in it 
they are in Boston on the first and third 
Tuesdays, as they will find a small 
bunch and large enthusiasm to welcome 
them. Considerable interest has been 
shown by the Alumni throughout New 
England. Later on it is expected to 
hold a dinner, which we have reason to 
believe will be of great interest. 


The Alumni present at the luncheon 
on February 1 were: E. S. Barlow, 
00S ; Worcester Putnam, 'o605; John T. 
Walker, ‘84; Frederick N. Bolles, '07; 
J. P. Heaton, 05; Wm. F. Williams, 
81, '82Mines ; L. M. Colwell,’o01S; C. O. 
Thompson, ’89P&S; E. M. Harding, 
74P&S; A. M. MacMurtrie; F. S. Del- 
lenbaugh, Jr., "10S; and E. J. Strittmat- 
ter, ‘20. P F. S. D. 


Fifty-one Reunions in a How, 
for 4 


“The grand old Class of 74," as it has 
some times been called, held its fifty- 
first annual and consecutive dinner at 
the Columbia University Club on Thurs- 
day, February 3. The dinner was given 
over entirely to the renewal of friend- 
Ships already made strong by long as- 
sociation in the Class, and little serious 
business was considered. Columbia was 
discussed in an informal way as it used 
to be and as it now 1s, and of course 
the unanimous opinion was that "things 
are not as they used to be in the old 
days." 

Those present were: George L. Butter- 
worth (president), S. Albert Reed (vice- 
president). F. D. Shaw (secretary), Al- 
fred Meyer, Henry T. Scudder, Spencer 
Aldrich, Pascal Harrower, A. J. Loder, 
and Frederic W. Hinrichs. 


Other members of the Class who ad- 


vised the Secretary that they would be 
unable to attend because of illness or 
absence from town included: George C. 
Kobbe, Walter S. Allerton, Charles S. 
Barton, John Hone Foster, W. W. John- 
son, Edward S. Rapallo, Sam. E. Hens- 
ley, Frank Storrs, David Todd, F. R. 
Waite, and the honorary member Lewis 
B. Reed, Class of '43, New York Uni- 
versity. 


The Naughty Niners 


Nineteen Niners were so stuck up by 
the mention of their large reservation of 
seats for the Alumni theatre party on 
Friday, February 11, that they actually 
are going to have that many men pres- 
ent. They weren't sure that they would 
be able to do it when they first reserved 
the seats, but the spur given by the 
Alumni Secretary has pushed tliem over 
the top. 

As this copy of the News goes to 
press (almost a week before the party), 
the class has paid for 44 seats and 5 
clinging to the hope that six more may 
be secured as the late comers ask for 
them. Nor is the class content to 
merely attend the theatre party. They 
are going to attend with "fixins" 
and make a real night of it, if 
preliminary reports from the entertain- 
ment committee, consisting of Clink 
Coleman, Lionel Marcus, Jim San and 
Bones Tuthill, mean anything at all. In 
order to get the crowd into the right at- 
titude for the Aígarian nymphs, the 
class will foregather for dinner at a 
nearby chophouse. For some reason the 
committee 1s keeping the location of this 
chophouse dark, but the group who are 
attending the party will receive word of 
it when they get their tickets two or 
three days in advance. It is suggested 
that Henry Piel and Bob Schwarz 
know why the address is secret, but 
there may be no truth in the rumor. 

Those 1909 men still desiring seats 
for what plans to be an inieresting 
party should communicate with Ward 
Melville, Secretary, at Worth 2563. 


1909 Gabs and Gobbles 


With twenty men present, including 
a good representation from the Execu- 
tive Committee and several faces new 
at its luncheons, the Class of 1909 held 
a combined business meeting and lunch 
party at the Elks’ Club last Wednesday, 
February 2. 

As President Ryan had several mat- 


ters of importance to present for the 
consideration of the class and as time 
is an important factor in these mid- 
day gatherings, the problems were put 
before the members in typewritten 
form and the prompt resulting action 
would have pleased the most regular of 
congressional whips. Fellowship among 
the class members was endorsed by 
unanimous approval of a suggestion to 
hold a spring class meeting some time 
in March or April, which will serve as 
a get-together of the fellows, not only 
for a sociable good time but to decide 
such matters as the Commencement 
program and the Alumni Fund. 


Another decision, not new in thought 
but new for this class, was adopted with 


enthusiasm. As the need of a quick, 
cumulative and = personal method of 
reaching the class members for pur- 


poses of notification or referendums has 
been apparent, an organization was ap- 
proved which will divide each division 
of the class into as many sections as 
there are class officers per division. 
These officers will take part of each 
section and divide them into groups of 
four or five men, each with a leader in 
chargc. These lead.rs will report to 
the class Secretaries through the other 
class officers and will be able to secure 
an immediate chain system of telephon- 
ing and getting into communication 
with all men in the Metropolitan dis- 
trict. It is believed that it will not be 
necessary for any one man to get in 
touch with more than three or four 
others, thus distributing the burden of 
work. President Ryan, who made this 
suggestion, realizes that the initial ar- 
rangement of the groups aud starting 
of the idea will give much trouble. He 
fecls that the minimum of supervision 
necessary afterward will well reward 
the work. 

Any action on the Alumni Fund was 
postponed for full presentation to the 
class at the Spring meeting which will 
be held some time in March or April. 
At the same time, a Committee to be 
immediately appointed, will suggest a 
Commencement program. Tentatively, 
it is hoped that the class can ar- 
range for a two or three days’ 
outing at some country club with 
facilities for golf, tennis, swimming, 
etc, and yet close enough to the 
city to allow men to get down readily 
for the day betore Commencement and 
particularly for the annual meeting and 
dinner which will be held Commence- 
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ment Eve. This does not mean that the 
class will fail to make a try for the cos- 
tume parade prize or cooperate in any 
other activities that may be planned for 
Commencement on the Campus. In line 
with its usual endorsement of such 
projects, as evidenced by its large en- 
rollment for the theatre party on the 
11th, 1909, will do its best on Com- 
mencement Day. The lunch was at- 
tended by the following class members: 
O. S. Blinn, McAlister Coleman, George 
Compton, W. E. Ferguson, Charlie 
Howe, Doc Kantor, Gene Kelly, Herb 
Lippman, Fred Mead, Ward Melville, 
Alfred Moses, Dannat Pell, Townsend 
Rice, Jim Rome, L. H. Rovers, Jack 
Ryan, Lester Spalding, D. Streeter, 
George Strehan and David Weinstein. 


W. M. 


19!7S—No Quorum, No Meeting 


The meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the 1917 Engineers, scheduled 
for February 3, had to be postponed 
until February 23 because there was not 
a quorum present. The meeting will be 
held as usual at the Columbia Univer- 
sity Club at 8.15 p. m. 

Morris Landau, Secretary of the 
Class, has asked the News to remind 
those members of the 1917 Engineers 
who have not yet returned their infor- 
mation cards, that they should do so as 
soon as possible. Any members who 


have not received cards should write 


Landau about it at Leonia, New Jersey. 


1918 Visits the Nemo 


1918 met at Farley's restaurant, 94th 
Street and Broadway, on January ۰ 
36 men were present at a dinner which 
was unspoiled by business or speeches, 
the object being merely to enable each 
man to renew friendships formed in 
college. The dinner over, all adjourned 
to the Nemo in order to bring back a 
taste of "the good old days.” Those 
present were Greenough, Raymond, Uh- 
lig, O'Loughlin, Hirons, M. J. Roberts, 
Pennell, Nichols, Dreux, Funcke, Krael- 
ing, Sullivan, R. C. Cook, Dohm., H. 
H. Meyer, Watters. Bullock, Hallock, 
Wells, Leys, Wallach, Iman, T. L. 
Fowler, Ripin. Guilshan, J. L. Baker, D. 
P. Fischer, J. B. Bryan, Beuerman, 
Right, Minoli, B. E. van Raalte, Lob- 
senz, Hollander, Froniholz and Plein. 
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Football Squad Honored at 
Club Dinner 


The members of the 1920 Varsity 
Football Squad were the guests of honor 
at the Club Night of the Columbia 
University Club on February 3. The 
program consisted of speeches by Alumni 
prominent in Columbia’s football world, 
and by members of last year's football 
squad. The speeches were preceded by 
a dinner in the main dining-room. 
Prominent among the large number of 
Columbia Alumni who attended the din- 
ner were former football stars of the 
Blue and White, extending back almost 
to the days when football was establish- 
ed on the Columbia campus. 


Charles Halsted Mapes, '85, '89Mines, 
President of the Club and Chairman of 
the University Committee on Athletics, 
The first speaker on the pro- 
zram was "Buck" O'Neill, coach of this 
year's varsity, who briefly reviewed the 
past season, and told of the prospects 
for next year. He was followed by 
Tom Thorp. whose good-natured speech 
aroused great merriment. Others among 
the speakers of the evening included 
Orleans Longacre, Jr.. ‘98S; John B. 
Wolff, ‘O1, and James R. Knapp, 00, 
members of the Advisory Committee on 
Football; Jake S. Langthorn, '91 Mines; 
Dave Armstrong, '01, '07L ; Duncan H. 
Browne, ’05, and Robert W. Watt, '16, 
Graduate Manager of Athletics. For the 
football squad, the speeches were made 
by Francis K. Scovil, 22, Captain of the 
1921 team; John F. Kienninger, 721, 
Captain of 1920 team; Franklin V. 
Brodil, '22; William J. Grace, '20, and 


Alfred E. Modarelli, '20. 


presided. 


The Alumni Letter Box 


January 31, 192r. 
To the Editor: 


Professor Erskine's letter on “The 
Personal Relation of Faculty and 
Students" at Columbia, which vou pub- 
lished in the last issue of the News, in- 
terested me greatly. It has been my 
fortune to know the life of many small 
colleges. In most of them there 1s very 
little ground. for the belief. that here 
the students come in closer contact with 
their teachers. It is my experience that 
in smaller. institutions the attitude of 
the student body, with its close rival- 
ries and chques, practically forbids the 
individual's intimately knowing mem- 
bers of the faculty until undeniable 
leadership has asserted itself, or the 
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protecting folds of upperclass privileges 
have been duly awaited. 

This places the freshman, or sopho- 
more, in a position where he must 
readily accept the, perhaps well-meant 
but often thoughtless, advice or his tel- 
low classmen or fraternity brothers. 
Sometimes it is a chance town acquaint- 
ance, who gains the youngster’s conf- 
deuce and helps to decide which paths 
of intellectual endeavor are most tor- 
tuous with thorns and therctore to be 
avoided. 

At Columbia, with her large numbers 
and varied interests, every student i$ 
free to investigate as he will without the 
annoying restrictions of too weil organ- 
ized classes. The freshman, just down 
from the country, may feel pertectly at 
ease in consulting with his faculty ad- 
visor, or any other professor, without 
fear that the fact will be discussed pro 
and con to his discredit. 

1] a student is really looking for sym- 
pathetic ears, or a congenial audience, 
Columbia is one of the best places in 
the world to discover them. The 
"proís" are their most intimate and in- 
terested selves in their “otfices.” and 
have a wonderful faculty of dispersing 
kindly sympathy with mature judgment 
and advice. If a boy has something of 
personal interest to give in exchange, a 
bond of intimate friendship cannot help 
but spring into being. But the student 
must go after it. Columbia professors 
are not resting on their laurels. supine 
in their dotage. Many are the demands 
made upon them, and exceedingly nu- 
merous the intricate plans they are en- 
gineering for the University’s continued 
progress. 

So, the advice of a "grad.", not long 
from under the immediate supervision 
of the Dean’s Office and the strain at- 
tendant upon History A, is to spend 
less time in the "Amen Corner" of Hart- 
ley, or basking adoringly in the resplen- 
dent light of next year's crew hero, and 
more pushing open the door. well 
known and easy of access, with its neat 
and cheerful little invitation, "Prot. 
Faculty Advisor.” 

With thanks to the professors who 
have so often chatted with me. 

WILLARD J. ۰ 


۶ - 
15. 


Here and There on Columbia's Book shelf 


Franklin H. Giddings, Professor of 
Sociology and History of Civilization, 
is the author of Studies in the Theory 
of Human Society, published by the 
Macmillan Company. 


Amadeus W. Grabau, Proíessor of 
Paleontology, has written a book on 
Geology of the Non-Metallic Mineral 
Deposits other than Silicates, published 
by the McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
—$5.00. 

Hugh Black, a member of the Facul- 
ty of Union Seminary, is the author 
of a book entitled “Lest We Forget." 
This is a review of the lessons taught 
us by the World War and is published 
by Fleming H. Revell Company.— 
$1.50. 
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If Ye Have Tears 


N. Y. U. Wins at Basketball 


Columbia lost to N. Y. U. in a fast 
and roughly played basketball game in 
the local Gym on February 5. That is 
to say, N. Y. U. played fast, and Colum- 
hia played roughly. That the Violet 
employed the better tactics is indicated 
hy the 26 to 18 score. 

There was no doubt but that the New 
York University team played a better 
brand of basketball than did the Colum- 
bians, but even at that, the score should 
not have been as large as it was. 18 
touls in all were declared against the 
Blue and White which 
were converted into goals by Robinson, 
the Violet centre. N. Y. U. offended 
enly eight times, and but four of these 
were converted by Johnson. Most oí 
the fouling done by the Blue and White 
was unnecessary, as they were not call- 
cd because of breaches coming in the 
heat of the play, but were mostly tech- 
nical for discontinued  dribbiing and 
runmng with the ball, with occasional 
perscnal fouls that were very much so. 

N. Y. U. began her attack with a 
rush, but scored her first point on a free 
throw. It was instantly apparent that 
their passing game was far superior to 
the Morningside exhibition. lime and 
avain, they swept down the floor in 
perfect formation, while the Colum- 
hans scemed unable to solve the com- 
bination. At the end of the first half, 
N. Y. U. was leading by the score of 
Ir to 7, of which nine points were made 
hv Robertson on free throws. 
ın this first period that Marty Tynan 
contributed the prettiest toss of the 
evening when he caged the ball almost 
trom N. Y. U. territory. 

In the second half, the Violet began 
by taking things easy as was justified 
hy their lead, until a spirited rally led 
by Tynan and Horowitz threatened 
them, by bringing the Columbia score 
up II pomts, N. Y. U. tightened up 
again, scoring two additional field goals, 
and keeping the Morningside players so 
ctectually covered that they scored no 
more to the end of the game. 

k * x 


We don't like the idea of individual 
stars in. basketball games, but as long 
as there must be such, we would award 
the titles to Holman and Robertson of 
N. Y. U. and Horowitz and Tynan for 
Columbia. And at that, we include 
Tynan more for the fight he exhibited 
m leading the rally in the second half. 

x $% x 


. It occurs to us that before the star 
toul-shooter of a team can get into ac- 
hon, the other team must perpetrate the 
breaches of etiquette so that he may 
“Overt them. 

وه * * 

Which suggests to us a reasonable 
method of keeping those star foul- 
shooters as useless as an appendix. 


lt was 


After the game, we stood in breath- 
less awe while Danny Meenan, the 1915 
basketball captain, Bob Watt and Harry 
Fisher talked it over. 

x * Xx 

Meenan said that the reason Johnson 
was not caging his foul throws was be- 
cause his knees were still bent when he 
released the ball, while Fisher argued 
a lack of follow-through swing. But 
most of the time they were either un- 
printable or incoherent. 


* * * 
It was a sad, sad evening. 
* + 
Les Danielson, former Graduate 


Manager, who used to give us new row- 
ing shirts in place of the ones we lost 
to Yale and the Navy, etc., and Charlie 
Proffitt, who gets peeved at us regularly 
once a week because we don’t know how 
to spell, sat in the front row opposite 
the Press table. But there was such a 
thick gloom screen around them, it was 
hard to distinguish them. 
* * x 


We noted two  ex-sweepswingers. 
Sanborne sat opposite us and looked 
blue, and Wild Bill Hooven sat under 
the East basket, intrenched behind his 
moustache. Bill watched the game in 
the first half, but in the second he was 
thinking of the clever things his baby is 
going to say when it gets old enough 
to talk. 

* Xx x 

Mr. and Mrs. Tom Chrystie and Pro- 

fessor Jacoby sat at our left and looked 


pleased whenever Columbia caged the 
ball. 
* * x 
We love to go celebrity hunting along 
the front rows at basketball games. El- 
wood Kemp, the Assistant Graduate 
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Manager, gets some stunning combina- 
tions. He achieved Professor Walker, 
Secretary — Fackenthal and George 
Brokaw Compton, former .Alumni Sec- 
retary, all in one row. 

* * x 


It always pains us to hear players 
hissed and booed because they stand 
still with the ball or pass it to one an- 
other, delaying the game. We are sure 
isn't their fault that the opposing guard 
or forward doesn't attack them and try 
to take it away. 

It pains us to hear hissing and boo- 
ing at any college game. It 1s such a 
cheap and picayune method of self- 
expression. 


Swimmers Lose to Army, 28-25 


Up at West Point, the Army handed 
our tankmen a trimming, but it wasn’t 
a bad one, as the score indicates. As 
a matter of fact, it was anybody's meet 
until the last event was run off. The 
two institutions divided the six event 
meet, the Army's margin of victory 
being her ability to place in the second 
positions. The Blue and White annexed 
the dive, Balbach winning; the plunge, 
with Mahar doing 76 feet; and the 100- 
yard swim, where Eberhard touched 
first, with Lowndes of Columbia second. 

* * X 


Considering the predicament that Ed 
Kennedy found himself in at the be- 
ginning of his scason, he has been doing 
wonders with his swimmers, and we ex- 
pect to see them turn in some wins as 
soon as they hit their mid-season stride. 


Lehigh Wrestlers Win. 16-15 


We remember talking over the com- 
ing Lehigh Wrestling Meet with Coach 
Petersen, and we mentioned that our 
recollection of the Pennsylvania col- 
Icgians was that they were a tough 
crowd of manbenders and usually had 
a top-notch wrestling team. Gus said 
that all they did down at Lehigh was 
wrestle, but that nevertheless they were 
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not going to have as much of a walk- 
away with the Columbia meet as they 
expected. 

* X * 


The estimable Gus seemed to have 
pretty well called the turn, as the Penn- 
sylvamans won the meet by no more 
than one point. In fact it was Colum- 
bia's advantage at the start of the final 
match, when Carlisle of. Lehigh gained 
a time advantage decision over Mc- 
Laughlin of Columbia, winning Le- 
high's margin of victory. 

* * x 

A hasty retrospection leads us to re- 
mark that on Wednesday, February 2, 
the Columbia hockey team lost to Penn- 
sylvania by the score of 2 to o in the 
usual "hard and fast played game.” As 
we didn’t see it, that’s about all we can 
say about it. But we do know that 
Bob Watt is trying to get Penn to come 
up here and let our boys take another 
crack at them on the local rink. 

* * * 

Here's a pleasant line to write: Tom 
Thorp has been reengaged to help coach 
the Columbia football team in 1921. lle 
is to have charge of the linemen, with 
Joe Brooks. Without Tom Thorp on 
the field, football wouldn't be football 
on Morningside. Tom's four war cries 
will live long after this generation has 
perished. Future generations will chant 
them! They usually come in order— 
"Get in! Get in—Down Ball!—Get up! 
Get up'!—Where the head goes, the 
body is sure to follow !" 

* ٭‎ x 

Wednesday, February 16th, the Penn 
basketball team comes to Columbia for 
the return game. Saturday, February 
19th, the Yale swimming team will meet 
the Columbia tankmen in the home pool. 

Xx * X 


If there be any who don't like this 
new style of writing up Columbia 
sports, we wish vou'd kick to Charley 
Prothtt, as we plan to adopt it if no 
serious protests come in. 


P. W. تا‎ 
Basketball 

N. Y. U., 26, Columbia 18. 
Goeller RF. Johnson 
Holman L.F. Tynan 
Robertson C. Watson 
Baker L.G. Pulleyn 
Delaney R.G. Horowitz 

Goals from Field—N. Y. U.: Hol- 
man (2). Baker (2), Delaney (2), 


Goeller, Robertson. Columbia: John- 
son (2), Horowitz (2), Tynan, Wat- 
son, Pulleyn. Goals from  Foul—N. 
Y. U.: Robertson 10 out of I18. Colum- 
bia: Johnson 4 out of 8. 

Referee—J. M. O'Shea, West Point. 


Time of halves—20 minutes each. Um- 
pire—W. T. Cochran, Navy. 
Swimming 
Army 28, Columbia 25. 
so-yard swim—Won by Goodman, 
Army; Eberhardt, Columbia, second; 
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Timberlake, Army, third. Time, 0:25 


4-5. 

220-yard swim—Won by  Breidster, 
Army; Merrtweather, Army, second; 
Stetfan, Columbia, third. Time, 2:44 
2-5. 

Diving—Won by Ballbach, Columbia ; 
Longwell, Army, second; Polsgrove, 
Army, third. 

IOO-yard swim—W'on by Eberhardt, 


Columbia; Lowndes, Columbia, second ; 
Goodman, Army, third. Time, 1:00. 
Plunge—Won by Mahar, Columbia; 
Iserson, Columbia, second; Carpenter, 
Army, third. Distance, 76 feet. 
640-foot relay—Won by Army, Tim- 
berlake, Burrill, Breidster, Goodman; 
Columbia, Bernard, Chrystal, Eber- 
hardt, Knebel, second. Time, 1:57 3-5. 


Wrestling 


Lehigh 16, Columbia 15. 
rI5-pound class—Linschitz, Columbia, 


threw Schwarzbach, Lehigh, with a 
headlock. Time, 4:45. 
125-pound class — Myers, Lehigh, 


threw Harner, Columbia, with a head- 
lock and arm hold. Time, 4:55. 

135-pound class — Hart, Columbia, 
threw Gihon, Lehigh, with a bar and 
body hold. Time, 3:15. 

145-pound  class—Bertolet (captain) 
Lehigh, gained a decision over Pauli 
(captain), Columbia, with a 6:46 ad- 
vantage. Time. 9:00. 

١۱58-10۱۱111 1 — class — Loeser. Lehigh. 
threw Johnson, Columbia, with a double 
armlock. Time, 1:45. 

175-pound class — Potter, Columbia. 
threw Roy, Lehigh, with a body scissors 
aud armlock. Time, 5:13. 

Unlimited class — Carlisle, Lehigh, 
gained a decision over McLaughlin, Co- 


lumbia, with a 4:40 advantage. Time, 
9 :00. 
Referee — Jack Niflot, City A. A. 


Time of periods—g minutes. 


Alumni Notes 


'66 —Thomas H. McNamee should 
now be addressed at 15 Lenox Place, 
New Brighton, New York. 


'69,'77Ph.D.—llenry S. Munroe is 
at present at Asheville, North Caro- 
lina. 


'79,'94.4.M.—S. B. Pond has asked 
that he be addressed at 3910 Jenifer 
Street, Chevy Chase Heights, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

'79,'82M ines— William Barclay Par- 
sons has been made head of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee of the new 
Eugineers’ Council, of which Herbert 
Hoover, '20H on., is head, and J. Parke 
Channing, '83Mines, is one of the Vice- 
Presidents. The Council is for public 
service and is an amalgamation of 
several engineering societies. Its of- 
ficial title is the American Engineer- 
ing Council of the Federated Ameri- 
can Engineering Societies. 


February 11, 1921 


'etMines—Henry Leslie Hall, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, U. S. A., has moved to 
978 Woodland Avenue, Plaintield, New 
Jersey. He was formerly at 206 Centre 
Street, New York City. 

'84— Winthrop Rutherford has mov- 
ed to 160 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York. 

'8a9P.&S.—In the Virginia Medical 
Monthly, December, 1920, there ap- 
peared a treatise on “Biology and 
Modern Medicine" by Charles Minor 
Blackford of Stauton, Virginia. Black- 
ford read this paper at the regular 
meeting of the Augusta County Medi- 
cal Association on October 6, 1920. 


'891.— Charles J. McDermott has re- 
signed as a County Judge of Kings 
County and has returned to the prac- 
tice of law. McDermott is counsel 
for Campbell, Flaherty, Turner and 
Strouse at 2 Rector Street, New York. 
THis home address is 295 Henry Street, 
Brooklyn. It was formerly 120 Scher- 
merhorn Street. 


'90, 94M ines—On February 16 Mars- 
ton T. Bogert. Professor of Organic 
Chemistry at Columbia, will deliver 
an address before the Franklin Insti- 
tute of Philadelphia. Bogert's subject 
will be “The Bearing of a Svnthetic 
Dye Industry Upon Our National 
Welfare." Charles Edward Lucke, 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
will speak on "The Internal Combus- 
tion Ingine in Marine. Service". be- 
fore the same Institute on April 20. 

'90L.3.—]. Monroe Hewlett spoke 
at a luncheon on February 5 at the 
llotel Astor. The luncheon was given 
by the Architectural League, of which 
Hewlett is President, the Municipal 
Art Society, the City Club, the Amer- 
ican Society of Landscape Architects. 
and the Woman's Municipal League. 
۱۱۷۷۱۷۰۲۲ spoke on "The City's Re- 
sponsibility in the Development of 
Manual Art.” 

'90P.&S.—A. E. Gallant wishes his 
mail sent to Exeter, New Hampshire, 
where he is spending the winter. He 
was previously at Forest llills, Long 
Island. 


'94— Edwin Garvin Zabriskie should 
be addressed at 37 West Fifty-tourth 
Street, New York. 


'94,'98P.& S.—G. Reese Satterlee, 
formerly of 125 West Fifty-eighth 
Street, New York, is now located at 
West 246th Street, Riverdale, New 
York. 

'985— William Allen Smith has given 
the News his business address as Ma- 


tawan, New Jersey, and his residence 
as Red Bank. 


'00S— Benjamin Magnus may now 
be reached in care of Toch Brothers, 
320 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

'0o1$— David Moffat Myers, of 110 
West Fortieth Street, New York, took 
a prominent part in the annual meet- 
ing of the A. S. M. E., held on Decem- 
ber 7-10. He read a paper on “Fuel 
Conservation: The Need íor a De- 
finite Policy and Its Requirements." 
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During the war Myers held an im- 
portant executive post with the Fuel 
Administration. 


'02— Armour Caldwell may be reach- 
ed in care of R. J. Caldwell Company, 
13 Park Row, New York. 


02P.&S.—Frank C. Matthews has 
notiied the News that his new ad- 
dress is 507 West 113th Street, New 
York City. 

'02--James Bancroft has moved 
from 465 High Street, Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, to Elm Street, R. F. D. 2, 
Concord, Massachusetts. 


'03— Raymond C. Knox, Chaplain at 
Columbia, preached the sermon before 
the cadets oí the United States Mili- 
tary Academy in the West Point 
Chapel on Sunday, January 30. 

'03— Emanuel A. Goldenweiser may 
be reached at 3322 N. H. Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

’04S— Harold N. Cox should now be 
addressed at 48 Woodland Avenue, 
Glen Ridge, New Jersey, instead of in 
care of Thomas A. Edison Industries, 
Orange, New Jersey. 

05,’07L—Harold Harper and Vin- 
cent H. Rothwell, '12, '13L, announce 
that Mr. Benjamin A. Matthews has 
become a member of their firm, which 
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will continue to practice law under the 
name of Rothwell, Harper and Mat- 
thews, 2 Rector Street, New York. 
Mr. Matthews recently resigned as 
Assistant United States Attorney. 


705S—George R. M. Ewing now 
lives at 140 West Seventy-first Street, 
New York City. 


'05—R. N. Marble, who has been 
general superinendent of the Mahon- 
ing mine, at Hibbing, Minnesota, has 
resigned his position. He was Chief 
Engineer of the mine before he be- 
came superintendent and during the 
war was in the navy. He is an An- 
napolis graduate. 


'05S.— Clyde Tyler Griswold is now 
living in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


'06, '08L.— William Montague Geer, 
Jr., and Miss Edith Jaffray Farr of 14 
West Tenth Strect, New York, were 
married on January 22 in New York 
City. During the war Geer served 
overseas as a lieutenant in the Fif- 
teenth Field Artillery, Second Divi- 
sion. He is a member of the Colum- 
bia University and the Church Clubs 
and the St. Nicholas Society. 


'07S—H. C. Atwater is Vice-presi- 
dent of the Reading Engineering 


Company of 150 Nassau Street, New 
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York. This concern has made excep- 
tional strides in the held of rebuilt 
machinery. Atwater 1s a member of 
the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers and is head of the construc- 
tion work of the Catskill dam. 


'09—G. E. Hutchinson has notified 
the News that his permanent address 
is 51 West 95th Street, New York 
City. 

'10, 13L — Robert S. Erskine has noti- 
fied the News that his home address is 
now Fountain Terrace, Hartsdale, 
New York. 


'138—W. E. Burkhard is no longer 
to be addressed in care of the Perth 
Amboy Chemical Works, of New 
Jersey, but may be reached at Room 
1104, 101 Park Avenue, New York. 


'15S—Lindsay H. Welling has an- 
nounced to the News the birth of 
Lindsay Howe Welling, Jr, on De- 
cember 26. Welling lives at 130 Col- 
umbia Heights, Brooklyn, New York. 


"15L—Andrew Veleber, Jr., and Miss 
Maybelle G. Reeves, of Philadelphia, 
have announced their engagement. 
Veleber was at the American Base 
Headquarters in the Department of In- 
vestigation of the Provost Marshal's 
Office during the war, while Miss 
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Reeves was in Y. M. C. A. work sta- 
tioned at Brest. Veleber is practicing 
law at present and lives at 195 Clare- 
mont Avenue, New York. 

'17— The wedding of I. Nat. Singer 
and Miss Rose Minna Lurie took 
place on January 9, 1921. Singer's 
address is 1391 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 
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'17— Karl M.Herstein of 1542 Seven- 
ty-third Street, Brooklyn, New York, 
is a chemist dealing with photographic 
and printing materials and processes 
for the Sackett and Wilhelms Corpor- 
ation, Brooklyn, New York. 

'17— The engagement of Otto Cul- 
man and Miss Muriel MacGuire was 
made known during the first week of 


تست 


February 11, 1921 


January. Culman is a member of the 
Delta Kappa Epsilon Fraternity. 

'18—William Jay Barker and Miss 
Margaret S. Daly of Mount Kisco, 
were married at Eustis, Florida, on 
January 11. After a honeymoon in 
the Bahama Islands, they will live at 
Mount Dora, Florida, for the ree 
mainder of the winter. 
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We invite correspondence from Columbia Alumni. 
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Columbia University Press Bookstore 
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CONSTRUCTION 


a. 


New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, JR., 7 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND ALTERATIONS 
103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


J. PARKE CHANNING, ’83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway Telephone Bowling Green 7340 


Alfred L. Jaros, ۶٤۶ 
Albert L. Baum, ۰09, ؟11’‎ 


JAROS & BAUM 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 


116 West 39th Street Telephone Greeley 5395 


New York City 


New York City 


BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, '78 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


0 Wall Street Telephone 5895 Hanover 


New York City 


EDWIN LUDLOW, ’79 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 
Coal and Coke 


149 Broadway Telephone 2669 Cortland 


New York City 


DANIEL E. MORAN, '84 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street Telephone 3042 Cortland 


New York City 
Factory Power PLANTS Fug. Economy 
DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., 1907 
Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
110 West 40th Street 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Bulk- 
heads, Foundations and Caissons—Subaque- 
ous Pipe and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 


Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 1331 


INSURANCE 


New York City 
C. H. ELLARD, ’97 


INSURANCE 
Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Barclay 7970 217 Broadway 


New Ci William MacRossie, '11 . 
POE City Allan MacRossie, Jr., '14 


MacRossriE & MacRossiE 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 


68 William Street Telephone 637 John 


INVESTIGATIONS 


New York City 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, 'os5 E.M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND Pups tic UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


50 Church Street 


LAWYERS 


Phoenix, Arizona 
Harold Baxter, '06E.M., ' 1۱41.8. 
ALEXANDER, CHRISTY & BAXTER 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
311 Fleming Building 
Specializing in 
MINING AND IRRIGATION LAW 


San Francisco, Cal. 


HENRY EICKHOFF, '75 S. 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 


604 MILLS BUILDING 


New York City 


WALLACE WHITE, '13 15 ME. 
UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
AND TRADE MARKS 


Woolworth Building 233 Broadway 


New York City 


ALBERT C. NOLTE, 'r4 E.E. 
Counselor-at-Law of the D. C. Bar 
PATENTS—TRADE MARKS—COPYRIGHTS 


Telephone Cortland 1006 165 Broadway 
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‘STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


O own a piano is one thing—to own the Instrument of the 
Immortals is another. The Steinway is the piano over whose 
keyboard Richard Wagner dreamed his visions and enriched 

the world. It is the Voice with which Liszt, Gounod, Rubinstein and 
their immortal fellows spoke to mankind. It is the piano of Paderew- 
ski—and the piano upon which Hofinann and Rachmaninoff are 
playing their way to immortality today. It is the chosen instrument 
of the masters and the lovers of immortal music. 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET - NEW YORK 
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Alumni Day of 1921 with its innovaticn program can he set 
down as a huge success. The Committee was facing unique 
problems, the principal one of which was 
the fact that February 12 fell on Saturday, 
necessitating the scheduling of unusual 
events to draw a crowd. This was done, and attendance was 
greater by long odds than had been expected. The memorial 
exercises in the afternoon were better attended than any 
event on Alumni Day programs since 1915, and the crowd that 
greeted the Committee tor the theatre party and meetiny at 
the Hotel Astor was as enthusiastic as it was large. Only 
the crew dinner in 1914 brougnt out more Columbia men and 
even at that memorable occasion fewer Alumni were present 
than at the 1921 theatre party and mecting. 

Another year we hope the Committee will profit by the 
experiment which this year's managers tried. It was suffi- 
ciently demonstrated that a theatre party can be made popular 
—we expect that a different type of performance will be 
xlected iı the future. The supper and jollification could 
hardly be improved upon. We still feel that on Alumni Day 
programs moie importance should be placed on the meeting 
ot the Federation, which affords the only opportunity in the 
whole year for Alumni to meet and discuss their own affairs. 
Some time during the day, whether advantage is taken of it 
or not, there should be an hour set aside for this meeting. 
business has been practically negligible, but the discussions 
of the past have sometimes resulted in momentous decisions. 
This year it so happened that there was nothing to engage 
the attention of the Alumni sufficiently to interfere with the 
program which the Committee arranged, so that the schedule 
of events as finally adopted was the best that could have been 
mapped out. In the future, however, due importance should 
be placed on the annual meeting. 

The Committee deserves the thanks and commendation of 
all Alumni for mecting a difficult situation so admirably, and 
we confidently expect that Alumni Day in the future will 
maintain the position in the Alumni calendar which it has 
occupied so potently for many years. 


Alumni Day 
a Success 


A section of the student body of the College is very much 
wrought up over the problem of the size of Columbia Univer- 
sity in relation to the possible effect which 
this has on Columbia spirit. The following 
editorial in Spectator on February 9 illus- 
trate the feeling which animates their opinions: 


“What a College Loses 


By Having Men Attend It” might well furnish food for 
Volumes to those illustrious pens which have been over- 
burdening The Saturday Evening Post of late with a 
Prize collection of archaic rot on the value of college edu- 
Cation, pro and con. Particularly with an eye to the 
academic atmosphere here at Columbia these master 


The Roar of 
the Lion Cub 


minds in the realm of pedagogy could eke out fortunes at 
two cents a word in relating the 111 effects suffered by a 
university In attempting to spread its illuminating in- 
fluence over too great an area. 

"] can visualize," President Butler said at a recent meet- 
ing of the Older Alumni Association, "Columbia Uni- 
versity as the greatest graduate institution in the world, 
extending from Morningside Drive to Riverside Drive and 
from 113th st. to 121st st. For this we shall need approxi- 
mately $100,000,000.” 

While this will be a stupendous achievement from the 
standpoint of advanced education and will be greeted with 
pleasure by the embryo philosopher now in his freshman 
year at Purdue or the new born babe whose father is 
going to bless him with a languid four years at Princeton 
before he starts his life work in the Law School at Colum- 
bia, our own college men somehow or other do not look 
upon such a prophecy with the enthusiasm which might, at 
first glance, be expected of them. And with little wonder! 

Gigantic is the only term to be used in describing the 
growth of the university of late years. And that very 
same term, if you please, will describe the dropping off of 
Columbia spirit as evidenced among the undergraduates. 
How san things possibly be ocherwise? Wath cach in- 
crease in registration there are imported a thousand odd 
new students whose minds lie in our classrooms and whose 
hearts are in colleges almost anywhere from Cairo to 
Quebec. They are not here to attend a college, they are 
here to attend a university. They content themselves in 
comparing Columbia’s worst with Sewanee’s or Muhlen- 
berg's best, in taking room space in the dorms which 
should be alloted to the undergraduates in order to make 
the residence rule effective, and in going home and in- 
forming their best girl’s little brother that Columbia 
hasn’t any spirit. How can there be spirit here when 
the comparative handfull of real, dyed-in-the-wool 
A men are submerged in a sea of unassimilated 
aliens. 

From the standpoint of the college man, too much con- 
sideration has already been given to the graduate students. 
They own the Campus now. The college is, for all prac- 
tical purposes, restricted to one cramped building, and that 
for only a small portion of the day. When, because of 
lack of class-room space, noon classes are necessary. do 
the graduate schools get them? Not by a long sight! The 
only hour in the day that the college men can gather for 
their organizations is taken, so that the graduate students 
will not suffer any inconvenience due to lack of facilities. 
As soon as a professor reaches any marked degree of - 
prominence he is transferred to the graduate schools. 
Thousands of dollars are expended in affiliating new 
hospitals to the University, while nothing is done to relieve 
the crying need of the college for playground space and 
suitable accommodations for our sport contest. It would 
take an expenditure of but $10,000 to increase the seating 
capacity of the Gym so that every undergraduate could 
secure a seat to the basketball games. But that $10,000 is 
not forthcoming. 

Sooner or later there will be a crisis. We can not shut 
our eyes to the fact that the material of which our college 
body is composed is yearly less and less of the collegiate 
type. Our own alumni, the men who are now members of 
the Columbia Club, are sending their sons to Princeton 
and Yale and Williams. Though they may be unable to put 
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their finger on the trouble, being unacquainted with the 
fact that the college is gradually being crushed under the 
weight of the graduate schools, they know that the Co- 
lumbia of today is not their Columbia. They know that 
for the undergraduate, whatever increase Columbia has 
to offer in the way of bettered educational facilities has 
been more than offset by the loss of the collegiate atmos- 
phere, which, in the last analysis is not such a small part 
of a real college education. 

We wonder if our trustees have ever considered the 
advisability of moving the college bodily. Some forty 
miles up the Hudson land could be bought at a song, in 
comparison with the prevailing prices in. this neighbor- 
hood. Build those new buildings which are contemplated 
there, transplant. the college, entire, away from the dis- 
turbing city influence and the oppressive weight of the 
graduate schools and the extension department. Give us 
enough land there to build our stadium and to have our 
playgrounds. Give us a real college atmosphere and a 
normal college life. Let the graduate schools have these 
Morningside buildings, which, even at the present are 
not much bigger than they require. Columbia already ts 
divided into many units, miles apart. P. & S., and Dentis- 
try bcth are at a big distance from the campus. With a 
real home of its own the college could get along without 
the other units of the university being at hand. And cer- 
tainly, the other units of the university have shown that 
the college is in their ۰ 


In the minds of Columbia men, graduates and under- 
graduates, there is a great deal that is not understood about 
Columbia University. There is just as strong a misapprehen- 
sion on the part of Columbia College graduates and under- 
graduates concerning the place which Columbia College holds 
in Columbia University. Alumni of the College have many 
times expressed opinions as fervent and considerably more 
impassioned than the Spectator editorial. Yet if the situation 
at the University were entirely clear, we wonder whether 
critics of the University's present policy and procedure would 
not be a little more lenient? 

Columbia at the present time is the one great university in 
America that has been successfully built around an old Col- 
lege steeped in traditions of by-gone academic ages. As far as 
Columbia College is concerned, the University’s problem has 
been to foster the best of these traditions, to abandon those 
which are no longer useful and to substitute for the latter 
new ideas which a modern age makes necessary. [f we regard 
this as the position in which the College finds itself in relation 
to the University and understand that as the University has 
been built up, the welfare of the College itself has been its 
chief concern, the criticism that Columbia throttles college 
life for the furtherance of University policies will not be as 
potent as mere superficial examination of existing conditions 
would lead one to believe. 

Spectator quotes President Butler's address at a recent 
meeting of the Older Graduates. We were present and heard 
what President Butler said. Although he did make the 
remark that the Columbia of the future could occupy space 
in Morningside Heights bounded by Morningside and River- 
side Drives and 113th and 121st Streets, he did not spear: of 
this vision as the “greatest graduate institution in the world.” 
He did state that if Columbia could have all the resources it 
needed for accomplishing what it might do if it met demands 
upon it, an institution of the size represented by the area which 
he mentioned would be necessary. He did not state that an 
institution. of this magnitude was Columbia's goal. He did 
state that to bring about immediate improvements in the 
circumstances of the University, additions to capital were 
necessary to the amount of not less than thirty million. dol- 


lars and in cataloguing the greatest present needs of the 
University, among the foremost he mentioned were dormitories 
to take care of eur students, class rooms and facilities for play 


and physical exercise, which are the greatest needs of the 
College. 


While agreeing heartily with Spectator that there are a great 
many things in the student life of Columbia College that could 
be bettered, we would like to know whether there is any con- 
crete definition of “college spirit,” which Spectator says is 
lacking. It is an intangible something just as “patriotism” is; 
and while we all know what we mean when we use the term 
“patriotism,” it is practically impossible to define it. When 
anyone says “college spirit” does not exist at Columbia either 
in the undergraduate ranks or in alumni affairs, we would like 
to know just what 1s meant. If the statement is made that 
the same kind of "college spirit" does not exist at Columbia 
as is found at the other institutions, that 1s a statement very 
easy to understand. The cause for dissimilarity in “college 
spirit’ is something for which many of us can be proud and 
something the lack of which many of us deplore. Yet there ts 
plenty to be proud of at Columbia, and the College possesses 
enough tangible assets for which any student can take up 
cudgels in her behalf. whenever her name is mentioned in a 
derogatory manner. If Spectator feels that "college spirit" 
does not exist in Columbia College because it is part of a great 
university, we refer Spectator to our English universities in 
some of which there are not one but several undergraduate 
institutions in the same university organization, and to some 
cf our large western state universities where there are a 
considerable number more undergraduates than we have in 
Columbia College. The spirit of the English universitics 
where “graduate” as well as undergraduate schools exist has 
been built up, and in our own western institutions the "spirit" 
grows despite the existence of professional schools. At the 
University of Michigan for example, where there are many 
more undergraduates than at Columbia, and men and women 
as well, a famous law school and one of the best medical 
schools in the country have existed side by side for many an 
academic generation. Michigan is better known perhaps foc 
either one of the professional schools than for her under- 
graduate work, and the undergraduate departments are prep- 
aratory to the “graduate” schools. Yet "Michigan spirit" is 
something which is not defined by her undergraduate life 
alone. [s not our job to be proud of what we have and to 
realize that we are gradually going to solve the many 
questions of mere existence put before us because of the rapid 
growth of the University which in turn has come about be- 
cause we are located in the largest city in the world? Isn't 
Columbia's greatness to be measured by something more im- 
portant than the seating of a few hundred more undergraduates 
at a basketball game or the comparison of class room facili- 
ties in a plant as congested as ours is, with the acres ot space 
which are available at institutions where space is the biggest 
asset? We do not mean to belittle this lack of facilities. It 
is a real grievance. We ought to have a new gymnasium. 
a stadium, new dormitories, new classrooms, if conditions 
warrant; but if Columbia University is doing all it can to 
better conditions with the resources she possesses, and if she 
is taking due cognizance of the needs of the College in all 
that is done when her resources are in process of being: spent. 
what more can be asked in reason? Isn't the problem a 
relative one? 
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We have long advocated as one of the necessary additions to 
the lite ert Columbia College, compulsary attendance by fresh- 
men and sophomores at several lectures on the history of 
Columbia and her present organization and work, to be de- 
livered by individuals familiar with these subjects. This we 
ieel would be the best off-set for the misguided philosophizing 


of the embryo-alumnus who might otherwise begin, continue 


through. and end his Columbia experience in entire ignorance 
ot what the College and the University really are and mean. 
We think if this procedure were adopted we might in the 
course ot a few years discover that we had a different type 
of "real. dved-in-the-wool" Columbia man. 

There are undoubtedly many problems in the administra- 
tion of the College that must be settled before the University 
will do what ought to be done for the College. But the Uni- 
versity realizes this better than any one else. Ten years ago 
nobody dreamed that Hamilton Hall would be referred to 
as the College's “one cramped building.” Yet today Hamilton 
Hall is too small to accommodate the present enrollment in the 
College. considerably more than doubled since 1910. Yet you 
can't go out and pick Hamilton Halls off trees in Riverside 
Park. We wonder whether it is not a bit of an insult to the 
present members of the College faculty for Spectator to say 
that “as socn as a professor reaches any marked degree of 
prominence he is transferred to the graduate schools.” We 
have felt that there are more than the usual quota of able men 
on the College faculty at the present time. The Medical 
School might be interested to learn from the college daily 
what new hospitals have recently been affliated with the 
University. for which thousands of dollars have been ex- 
pended. Evidently Spectator is ignorant of the fact that the 
University has already appropriated money to cut new exits 
into the gymnasium walls so that the seating capacity can be 
increased while the provisions of the fire laws are met. 

The suggestion that the Trustces consider moving the Col- 
lege to a location outside New York is something that the 
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the project, if it approached the magnitude of definiteness, 
was ever abandoned. There are undoubtedly many merits to 
this proposition. For the expenditure of a.relatively small sum 
compared to what it will cost the University to ade- 
quately increase the College’s facilities on Morningside 
Heights, an institution could be built up conforming to the 
traditional atmosphere of a college of the past century. An 
architectural scheme which would maintain these traditions, a 
curriculum second to none, and “college life" in all its 
aspects would be the assets which the fulfillment of such a 
project would guarantee. The chief loss would be the separa- 
tion from the academic affiliations of the University. Isn't 
Columbia University the greatest asset Columbia College has? 
In any proposition to pull up the College by the roots and 
transplant it elsewhere, should not this be considered? Col- 
umbia University could, 1f it secured the means, establish an 
undergraduate institution "forty miles up the Hudson." But 
this would not be Columbia College. The University must 
have an undergraduate college as its heart and center and 
Columbia College will always be that college. Another in- 
stitution, no matter how auspicious the conditions governing 
its inception, could not command the wealth of academic re- 
sources Columbia College draws upon in the University. The 
question is not "shall Columbia College be moved?" but “shall 
Columbia University found another college forty miles up 
the Hudson?” 

We do not blame students in the College for wanting better 
facilities than Columbia is able to give them at present, and 
we hope all accommodations will be increased eventually. If 
the students will examine into all conditions out of which 
the present University problems have developed, they must 
realize that in the growth of the University, the College has 
not been neglected, and that there is a great deal more to 
Columbia University in the City of New York than the "college 
spirit” which one finds at institutions which lack a great deal 
that Columbia is able to offer as a substitute for this very 


University considered some years ago. 


We do not recall why 


intangible asset. 


The Alumni Theatre Party 


Record Crowd on Hand—Federation Holds Brief Annual Meeting—Williams, ’81, 
Re-elected President Over His Protest 


Previcus records for attendance at 
Columbia alumni celebrations were 
shattered on February 11 when a thou- 
sand graduates attended the perform- 
ance of “Afgar,” given at the Central 
Theatre. The crowd that turned out 
were determined to have a gala evening. 
They gct what they came for. Grads 
of all ages, sizes, shapes and disposi- 
tions responded to the summons of the 
Alumni Day Committee, and: several 
davs before the date of the performance 
everv seat had been sold, standing room 
was at a premium, and there was every 
indication that it would be a large party. 
It was. 


Comment on "Afgar'" would be su- 
perfluous. The question on the lips of 
half the audience after the party was 
over was "Who picked that show?" 
The query was one of curiosity merely. 
We take off the collective Alumni hat 
to Delysia. She "got" the crowd from 
her first appearance and thercafter held 
them in the hollow of her hand. It was 
no easy bunch to control, and there 
were plenty of situations where a riot 
was impending. It didn’t appear. 

Lines specially interpolated for the 
benefit of the Columbia guests enliv- 
ened the evening's entertainment con- 
siderably. No celebrities were omitted 


and humorous references to old friends 
—Charlie Mapes, President Butler, 
Steve Williams, Henry Lee Norris, 
Freddie Keppel, the Forty Niners, the 
Early Eighties and the Stadium—were 
greeted with vociferous applause. Nine- 
teen-nine came to time as usual, por- 
traying their light-heartedness by re- 
leasing at an opportune moment a flock 
of toy balloons inscribed with their 
class numerals in the Columbia colors. 
The cast and chorus seemed to have 
as good a time as the Alumni and en- 
tered into the fun with almost as much 
abandon. 

After the theatre party the meeting 


STEPHEN G. WILLIAMS, '81,'82L,'83Ph.D. 


Re-elected President 


adjourned to the Hotel Astor, where a 
buffet supper was served. Attendance 
at this event on the program was almost 
as large as at the theatre although the 
attractions could not be placed in the 
same class. In addition to a good sup- 
per the chief events on the program 
were impromptu singing by the entire 
company, the Glee Club, Ray Perkins 
and Alan Eccles, and various classes 
which vented their pent-up enthusiasm 
in all sorts of ways. 


The annual meeting of the Alumni 
Federation must be held on February 
12, and after midnight President Ste- 
phen G. Williams, ’81, found time be- 
twcen roars to call the mecting to order 
for the transaction of business. This 
was disposed of with customary dis- 
patch. The reports of the Treasurer 
and of the Executive Secretary were 
presented, but these officers to their im- 
mense disgust were not allowed to read 
them, the meeting directing that they be 
printed in the Alumni News for the 
information of all Alumni. The nom- 
inating committee made up of Adam 
Leroy Jones, '98 Ph.D. (chairman); 
Frederick Coykendall, '95, '97 S; A. L. 
Goodman, '95 P. & S.; Alonzo B. Brad- 
ley, 03 S; and Lawrason Riggs, Jr., 
'03, '06 L, made the following nomina- 
tions for directors of the Federation: 

Representing the College: Frederick 
Coykendall, '95; K. Fitch, 'o2; 
CR. 


Tohn 


ای 


Haydock, 'or. 
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Representing the Schools of Mines, 
Engineering and Chemistry: Alonzo B. 
Bradley, 'o3 S; Carl A. Meissner, '80, 
Mines; Arthur E. Petersen, '14 S. 

Representing the Law School: Allan 
B. A. Bradley, ’o2, 'o5 L; John V. 
Bouvier, Jr.  '86, '88 L- Gerald S. 
O'Loughlin, "03, ’06 L. 

Representing the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons: Robert Lewis, '85 
P. & S.; A. L. Goodman, ’95 P. & S.; 
J. Arthur Booth, ’82 P. & S. 

Representing the Graduate Schools: 
Stephen G. Williams, ’83 Ph. D.; Her- 
bert R. Moody, 'or Ph. D.; Adam Leroy 
Jones, '98 Ph. D. 

Representing the School of Architec- 
ture: Arthur Ware, ’98 F. A.; Edgar 
J. Moeller, ’95 F. A.; H. S. Kissam, 
86 F. A. 

Directors at Large: Levering Tyson, 
"۰11 A. M.; George R. Beach, 97 L; El- 
bert S. Barlow, 'oo S. 


Upon motion made, seconded and 
duly passed the Secretary was directed 
to cast one ballot for the Directors 
proposed and, when the Secretary re- 
ported that the ballot had been cast, 
*he President declared that the Direc- 
tors named had been duly elected. 


The Nominating Committee then pro- 
posed the following officers: Fresident, 
Stephen G. Williams, ’81, 82 L, 83 Ph. 
D.; first vice-president, Edgar J. Moel- 
ler, '905 F. A.; second vice-president, J. 
Arthur Booth, '78, '82 P. & S.; third 
vice-president, George R. Beach, '95, '97 


L; recording secretary, John K. Fitch, 


02; treasurer, Charles 


OI. 


E. Haydork, 


In presenting the name of Mr. Will- 
iams for President, Frederick Coyken- 
dall, "95, 97 S, reporting for the Nom- 
inating Committee stated: “Mr. Will- 
iams has expressed to the members of 
the Nominating Committee his unwill- 
ingness to serve again as President of 
the Federation. The Committee, how- 
ever, is unanimous and is insistent upon 
his nomination and very sincerely hopes 
that his reluctance to serve again may 
be overcome. We realize how great 
the burden of work and responsibility 
has been, but we are of the opinion that 
it is for the best interests of the Fed- 


eration that he should serve another 
year.” 
Upon motion made, seconded and 


duly passed, the Secretary was directed 
to cast one ballot for the officers nom- 
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CHARLES E. HAYDOCK, '01 
Again Elected Treasurer 


inated by the Committee, and they were 
duly declared elected after the Secre- 
tary had performed the onerous duty of 
casting the ballot. 

Accepting: his election as President, 
Mr. Williams spoke briefly as follows: 
“I want to state as I have stated pub- 
licly several times during the last few 
months, that I do not wish to serve 
another year as President of the Fed- 
eration. It has been a pleasure to act 
in my capacity as President during the 
past two years, and I sincerely want to 
withdraw from that office now. I am 
accepting it at the present time as a 
temporary measure which I am told will 
be of help to the Federation.” 


When other business was called for, 
there was a chorus of motions to ad- 
journ, which the meeting proceeded to 
do forthwith. 

The Alumni Day Committee which 
deserves so much credit for success- 
fully arranging the details of this high- 
ly successful reunion was made up as 
follows: George R. Beach, ’95, 97 L, 
(chairman) ; Stephen G. Williams, '81; 
Albert W. Putnam, ’97; Otto H. Hinck, 
'99; Frederic K. Seward, ’99; George 
S. Hellman, '99; John K. Fitch, ‘02; 
Frank D. Fackenthal, ۰۵6: Dallas S. 
Townsend, '10; W. D. Heydecker, '11; 
R. C. Klugescheid, ’11; John D. Craven, 
'16; Lawrence R. Condon, ’21; E. S. 
Elliott; Henry Lee Norris and Charles 
G. Proffitt, ’17. 
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In Memoriam ot John Purroy Mitchel, 9 


The exercises held on Alumni Day, 
February 12th, 1921, were dedicated to 
the memory of the Columbia men who 
died in service during the War and in 
special honor of John Purroy Mitchel, 
of the Class of 1899. No more solemn 
and impressive services in the life of the 
present generation have been held at 
Columbia University. Significant in- 
deed was the fact that the nation was 
celebrating at the same time the birth- 
day of the immortal Lincoln, another 
great martyr to the cause of World Lib- 
erty and Freedom. 


The Alumni Day Committee had set 


aside the early afternoon for the me- 
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Long years shall storms of rain this bronze assail, 
Here on these heights where you to manhood came; 
And many snows shall whiten-it; the flame 

Of countless summers burn; the Hudson's gale 
Beat 'gainst it; yet the sculptured line prevail. 

So distant youth the legend of your fame 

—Fame that your College and your City claim— 


By Ernest A. Cardozo 


morial exercises which were held under 
the auspices of the Mitchel Memorial 
Committee of the Class of 1899. Over 
the center of the speakers’ stand in the 
gymnasium was hung the service flag 
of the University—that with the golden 
stars—a silent tribute to the graduates 
of Columbia, who in the service of the 
Army and Navy of the United States 
had given their lives in the World War. 
The flags of the College, City and Na- 
tion also paid their homage to the heroes 
whose memory was that day honored. . 

The members of '99 acted as ushers, 
and the gymnasium was filled with hun- 
dreds of students, members of the fac- 


The Mitchel Memorial 


Shall pause to read, and you with honor hail. 


ulty, Alumni and admirers of Mayor 
Mitchel. President Butler and James | 
D. Pell '99, escorted. Mrs. James 
Mitchel, mother of the late mayor. 
George Ehret and Ernest A. Cardozo 
acted as escorts for Mrs. John Purroy 
Mitchel, the widow of the Mayor. After 
the speakers had taken their allotted 
places on the rostrum, Stephen G. Wil- - 
liams, of the Class of '81, President of 
the Alumni Federation of Columbia Uni- 
versity, presented George S. Hellman, 
'99. as presiding officer of the day. Hell- 
man introduced the Rev. H. F. Riley, 
C.S.P., who has been designated by the 
Roman Catholic Church to minister to 
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The page unfinished oft has greatest strength. 
You were of those who fearless write thetr fate. 
Leaving grey death life's phrase to punctuate 
Hower he would, you reckoned not tts length: 
An acolyte of Duty and of Joy, 

A dauntless man, a dear and daring boy. 


GEORGE S. HELLMAN. 
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the students of that faith at the Univer- 
sity, and who offered a prayer for guid- 
ance for the leaders of the Nation, State, 
City and University. The Columbia Uni- 
versity band then rendered “America,” 
while the audience stood at attention. 
The Chairman introduced President 
Butler, as representative of the type of 
College president who labored unceas- 
ingly and successfully for the highest 
efficiency of the University in the War 
time. President Butler never spoke in 
a more felicitous manner than on this 
occasion. Speaking of the day as one of 
reunion and recollection, he said: 


President Butler 


In our reunion at this midwinter 
season, we come together to renew 
those old ties of friendship and asso- 
ciation formed in undergraduate days, 
which have continued with so much 
power and which have meant so much 
to us. In our recollection, we go back 
over the memory of the years, and par- 
ticularly recall the names and the faces 


of those who have gone from our num-. 


ber, rich in service to God and man 
in various walks of life, carrying the 
traditions of this ancient college into 
the service of the state in so many 
ways. 

This afternoon there are. three 
names which come to my ‘lips: and of 
which I must speak. They represent, 
as captains in the service of the Uni- 
versity, the great army of accomplish- 
ment and distinction. Since we assem- 
bled in this room a year ago, there 
have gone out from the life of the 
University Francis Sedgwick Bangs 
and Benjamin Bowden Lawrence, both 
of the class of 1878, hoth Trustees of 
the University. In its long roll of ser- 
vice, it would be hard to find names 
more deserving of recollection and of 
honor than theirs. They knew Colum- 
bia, they loved it, and they labored un- 
ceasingly and unselfishly for its ad- 
vancement and its greater usefulness. 
They served the state through their ser- 
vice to the University, as Mayor 
Mitchel served the University through 
his service to the State 

In this University our minds are espe- 
cially set today upon the names that 
are signified to us by the golden stars 
that hang upon our University’s ban- 
ner, the stars that represent those who 
in the great struggle, gave their. lives 
for their country and for their coun- 
trys faith, which was faith in the 
cause of mankind's liberty and pro- 
gress. As we remember them at this 
hour, each and all, and as we lay our 
wreaths of remembrance upon their 
graves with tender affection and pride 
that we were able to do so much out 
of our company for that imperishable 


cause, we speak particularly of John 
Purroy Mitchel, Mayor of the City 
of New York, graduated with the 


Class of 1899, who died in the service 
of his country in preparation for active 
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service on the fields of battle in Flan- 
ders and in France. His was a singu- 
larly charming and a singularlv chival- 
rous nature. It seems impossible that 
the light should have gone out of his 
life while yet so young and that tlic life 
should have been long enough to record 
so great, so exceptional a measure of 
accomplishment. His name is borne 
forever on the roll of the great mayors 
which Columbia has given to the City 
of New York, the roll that contains 
the names of Dewitt Clinton, of Abram 
S. Hewitt, of Seth Low and of John 
Purroy Mitchel, a list of which any in- 
stitution of higher learnmg might well 
be proud. 

President Butler recalled an incident 
which occurred in 1913 and stated that 
he might be privileged to refer to it on 
this oceasion. He said Mitchel came to 
him and asked for his support in the 
Mayoralty election. He told Mitchel 
that he was making a hazardous venture, 
particularly in view of the fact that 
Mitchel then held a Government posi- 
tion—Collector of the Port of New 
York, where he had ample opportunity 
to lay the groundwork for his future 
political advancement. Mitchel replied, 
“I love the City of New York. I want 
to make it the best governed city in 
the world, and I believe I can do some- 
thing to that end," “President Butler 
stated that he shook hands with him and 
assured him of his support. 


McAneny Represents Mitchel 
Administration 


The chairman then introduced the 
Honorable George McAneny, former 
President of the Board of Aldermen, 
who spoke in behalf of the Mitchel Ad- 
ministration. No happier selection for 
an orator could have been made, for the 
hearts of all were deeply touched by the 
splendid sympathetic address which he 
delivered in behalf of the late Mayor. 
Referring to his intimate association 
with Mitchel, Mr. McAneny said: 


Those who knew him intimately and 
in almost daily touch during the years 
of his service as President of the Board 
of Aldermen and as Mayor, who are 
asked to recall those days aud his part 
in them, think first, not of the Mayor, 
not of the man in office. but of John 
Purroy Mitchel himself, boyish, eager, 
full of life, energy, charming everyone 
who was brought within his touch, 
never disconcerted or cast down by 
those things that inevitably will go 
wrong now and then in the conduct of 
public office, a man whe might pe caled 
sweet in his naturc and disposition 
without the slightest suggestion that 
the use of that word betokened any- 
thing weak or anything but manly. It 
is he that we remember as a lovely 
man, whom we indeed loved and with 
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whom it was a constant joy to work. 

But the people think of him in a 
broader sense and they call on us to 
tell of some of the things that marked 
his administration of the offices in 
which they placed him. And there 
what may one say, except that the city 
has never had a better, stronger and 
more successiul example of the prim- 
ciple that city government is the peo- 
ple's business, that it is indeed a trust 
of the highest degree, that it has noth- 
ing whatever to do with the cast-out 
customs of politics that applied to city 
government in the old days, that the 
man who holds the ofhce of Mayor 
shall forget politics when he crosses his 
doorstep? He was indeed as con- 
spicuous, as worthy an example of this 
high ideal as any man who ever held 
the office of Mayor of the City of New 
York. . . . 

What all this meant to the City of 
New York perhaps, in some respects. 
time only will tell; but Mitchel surely 
laid foundations there upon which all 
who follow him must in some measure 
build, which none can destroy, and 
which will be of greater service to the 
community as the years pass hy. He 
laid these foundations and the tradition 
of good government that he built up. 
that he made popular in those places 
where things are remembered the long- 
est, will be the richest heritage of his 
to the City of New York.. . . 

Of course, it was inevitable that, at 
some time, those forces in the commu- 
nity that, now and then, for their own 
purposes, will make a truce with de- 
cency, but never a lasting treaty, should 
desert him. It was inevitable that 
honest men, differing upon questions of 
party politics, should, out of their con- 
victions as to what might be best, op- 
pose him. It was inevitable that new 
situations should tear apart the old 
lines and create a new structure in the 
compounded politics of the city. All of 
these things were matters with which 
he had nothing to do, except that some 
of them were the result of his untal- 
tering courage and constant challenge 
to anyone who sought to induce him to 
do the things that he ought not to do. 
the things that he did not consider to 
be right and just. 


Then came his service for his coun- 
try. Then came that beautitul ending. 
We feel it to be so. And the home- 
coming. Shall we ever forget that? 
How Mitchel was carried through 
miles and miles of silent, woe-stricken 
people. It is indeed proof that he loved 
the City of New York. [1 is indeed 
proof that the Citv of New York and 
its people loved him. And, when he 
came back, it was like the bringing of a 
boy back to his home and to his 
mother, the City of New York. It was 
that kind of mourning that grceted 
him. It was that kind of regret that 
lay abroad upon the city. It was a 
wonderful tribute to the work of a 
man who had done so much for the 
city. A wonderful tribute, which show- 
ed how the people had always had in 
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their hearts the greatest appreciation of 
this fine and beautiful character that 
had lived in the hearts of the people. 

So he will be remembered in New 
York. He will live in the memory of 
the people from generation to genera- 
tion. The story of his passing, strik- 
ing as it 1s, linked as it necessarily is 
with the tragic pages of the war, it is 
the one figure from out New York that 
will stand higher, no matter what rank 
men may have gained, will stand higher 
in the hearts of the people of the City 
of New York, in its part in the con- 
flict, than any other thing,—the name 
of John Purroy Mitchel. 

General Bullard 

To the strain of the “Soldiers March" 
from "Faust," Major General Robert L. 
Bullard entered the gymnasium and was 
introduced by the chairman as Com- 
mander of the Second Corps of the 
United States Army and author of the 
historic words on the occasion of the 
decisive second battle of the Marne— 
the message of the American Army to 
the Allied Forces—‘‘H’e are going to 
counter-attack.” General Bullard sur- 
prised the audience by his oratorial skill 
and in a remarkably fine address spoke 
eloquently of the American’ soldiers’ 
valor. The General referred to the lead- 
ership that had been taken by Mitchel 
and other University graduates, who 
with Wood and Roosevelt earnestly 
supported the civilian movement of pre- 
paredness and by personal example in 
entering the Plattsburg camps, empha- 
sized that spirit of alertness and re- 
sponsiveness to the National needs 
of the hour, that spirit of leader- 
ship which was characteristic of the 
American Army of all times—that 
while the officers of other nations would 
say to their men “Go!” the American 
Army officer was accustomed to say 
"Come!" Major General Bullard added : 


Could any time be more fitting or ap- 
propriate for this than the birthday of 
him who, speaking to another genera- 
tion and of other patriots, seems to be 
speaking to us today of ours. "The 
world will little note nor long remem- 
ber what we say here, but it can never 
forget what we did." We cannot speak 
and we will not speak of Mitchel and 
these others as dead. We commemo- 
rate them as spirits, as living. We 
must hold their soul, their spirit, about 
and among us always; for losing it, 
we shall be lost. The dangers of all 
time have not been crowded into one 
NAE Su ua 

Such was their spirit, such their ser- 
vice. Some fell in camp and some in 
battle, some at home and some on thc 
Fields of France; but wherever and 
however, all fell alike, in honor in the 
service of their country. All alike 
merit our gratitude and our reverence. 
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It should be, it must be, no cause of 
regret that some, as Mitchel, did not 
fall in battle. It 1s enough that they 
fell in service where placed in their 
country's need. For this the soldier's 
glory: to play well the given part; but 
to choose it, and where, belongs to his 


. country. 


Colonel Arthur Woods Speaks for 
American Legion 


Colonel Arthur Woods, who 
during the Mitchel Administration. as 
Police Commissioner and who represent- 
ed the John Purroy Mitchel Post No. 
208 of the American Legion, was then 
introduced. He referred to the practice 
of Legion posts to take tneir names after 
"men whom they desired to hcld up as 
models of inspiration and strength," and 
said that no post could be named aíter 
a truer man than Mitchel. In the same 
way, he believed the Class of '99—to the 
members of whom he brought a message 
of felicity and comradeship—were in- 
spired by the same motive, in erecting 


served 


the tablet to the late Mayor Mitchel “as 
a memorial and reminder that shall help 
the sons of Columbia . . . to go ahead 
and to live a little fuller and a little 
stronger and a little more useful lives 
because of the life that he lived." 


Zinsser on Behalf of 9 
As the final speaker of the occasion 
Hellman presented Prof. Hans Zins- 
ser of the Class of 1899, Zinsser said: 


In the first days when a friend has 
died our thoughts of him are warped 
by grief. Our sorrow sees the large 
and generous traits that marked him at 
his best, The little things for which 
we loved him more grow closer to our 
hearts as time goes on. We who were 
Mitchel’s classmates dedicate this 
bronze, not to the man of great affairs, 
not to the Mayor of New York, but to 
Mitchel the boy. 

Men whom we knew in youth are al- 
ways boys to us. Their deeds and dig- 
nities, their failures and successes, take 
root for us in qualities we saw develop- 
ing. When he stepped out into a larger 


THE UNVEILING 
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field than any of use were familiar with, 
we did not know how well he did his 
tasks, nor could we judge as those who 
spoke before me, how adequate his sta- 
ture to his work. But we did know, as 
no one else could know, the spirit which 
impelled him on his course, and the 
5۱6201251 grit with which he'd follow 
through. 


Mitchel was not an easy boy to know. 
He had no gift for college popularity. 
Not many knew him well; he had few 
intimates. He stood to some extent 
apart. He showed no traits which 
stamped him as inevitably the leader. 
And yet, as I recall our boyhood, I be- 
lieve, that in the very fact of his re- 
serve we sensed a quality of strength 
that none of us, then, adequately un- 
derstood. 


His rise in public life was not a thing 
we had expected. But, once begun, it 
did not take us long to understand. For 
in the talks he gave us, at our class re- 
unions, we saw the traits, respected in 
the boy, ripen and gather power in the 
man. On such occasions, when the 
doors were closed, knowing himself 
among his friends, secure from press 
reports, he'd open wide his heart and 
mind to us; and we werc privileged to 
see the inner struggles that his work 
involved, the clash between expediency 
and conscience. And always conscience 
won. To us he told the motives that 
impelled him, and once foretold his 
own detcac; and gare the reasons. 
Politically he lost. With us he won. 
His moral strength in this case was his 
failure, a temporary failure had he 
lived. 

Great men are often those who, 
growing old in wisdom and in judg- 
ment, retain the high enthusiasms of 


youth. This we could see developing 
in him. Maturing in the knowledge of 
affairs, sagacious, never cynically 


shrewd, he faced the problems that 
confronted him with boyish faith and 
simple earnestness. 


We. his classmates, are but now pass- 
ing into the middle years; the most im- 
portant life among us was of the first 
to go. We cannot help but mourn him 
more in thinking of the need for men 
like him today; days of confusion when 
it is believed that “laws make cities,” 
that legislation can deflect the normal 
evolution of a state; days of absurdities 
in politics and economics, to which the 
minds of men are turned by passionate 
dissatisfaction and a sense of helpless- 
ness. When did we have a greater 
need for leaders? He had the qualities 
for which we look about us, almost in 
vain. He had the strength, forgetful- 
ness of self, and courage. He had that 
true idealism, which, nursing no illu- 
sions as to facts, is still not disillu- 
sioned in its hopes. And we could see 
that as his tasks increased, his wisdom 
and his purposes grew with them. 

But at a time like this we should not 
mourn the things we lost with him, but 
gratetully remember all he gave us. 
From nrst to last he gave us all he had, 
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his young enthusiastic strength, his 
splendid gifts, and, in the end, his life. 
And let us hope that here, from these 
surroundings, from these great oppor- 
tunities, and from our friendships, per- 
haps he drew some little inspiration. 
And, since he had to die, let us at least 
take comfort 
death; cut off in high endeavor, giving 
all he had, intrepid, and his face turned 
to the wind. 


Hinck Presents Panel to the University 


Upon the conclusion of the exercises 
in the gymnasium, the ceremony was 
continued near the Hamilton Hall en- 
trance to South Field on 116th Strect. 
A small speakers’ stand had been erected 
and a large crowd had gathered. The 
members of the Class of '99 and invited 
guests marched within an enclosure 
which had been roped off. Otto H. 
Hinck, President of the Class, made the 
presentation. speech and formally dedi- 
cated the bronze tablet in the following 
words: 


In June, 1899, there was graduated 
from Columbia, John Purroy Mitchel, 
whose memory we honor today. He 
represented all that was worthy of the 
best that the College could give. It was 
his part in life to devote his efforts in 
the field of public servic? and in behalf 
of his fellow-citizens; and as the 
voungest mayor New York City ever 
had, he brought added lustre and fame 
to Columbia's Halls. 

While in the performance of his du- 
ties during the World War, as Major 
in the Aviation Corps of the United 
States Army, he gave his life for his 
country. One of Nature's noblemen 
had been summoned to the Great Here- 
after. 

As a tribute of the love and affection 
which the members of '99 hold for the 
University, and in memory of the 
solemn friendship which the members 
of the class bear toward their class- 
mate, John Purroy Mitchel, I, as Presi- 
dent of the Class of '99, now dedicate 
this memorial and present it, Sir, to 
the University, through you, to be for- 
ever a permanent inspiration to youth 
aud to mankind as a living symbol of 
the supreme type of a Columbia grad- 
uate and an American Citizen. 


Mrs. John Purroy Mitchel, at a given 
signal, drew the cords and the folds of 
the flag of the City were withdrawn, 
showing the bronze portrait panel of the 
late Mayor Mitchel, placed in the stone 
wall between the two Grecian pylons, 
near Hamilton Hall. The panel was 
designed by Jo Davidson, one of the 
most brillant of American sculptors and 
one who has made the busts of the lead- 
ers of the Allied Armies and Govern- 
ments. 

Colonel 


William Barclay Parsons, 


in the manner of his. 
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Chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
the University, then accepted the gift of 
the Class. In accepting the panel, Col- 
onel Parsons said: 


Long after we here are gone and for- 
gotten, this memorial will stand, not 
only as a reminder of Mitchel, but what 
will be still more valuable, of what 
Mitchel did. It is most fitting that a 
memorial of this character should be 
established by his classmates — men 
who learned to know Mitchel during 
the formative years of his life and who 
now come back to his and their univer- 
sity to testify for all time their appre- 
ciation of his character and of his ser- 
VICE. . .. 

On behalf of the university, I accept 
with great pleasure this memorial and 
express to you and the other donors 
the appreciation of the university for 
your beautiful gift—a memorial that 
will stand not only as a memorial of 
John Purroy Mitchel but also a memo- 
rial of the highest type of pubiic ser- 
vice and a source of inspiration to the 
young men of the generations to come. 


The members of the Mitchel Me- 
morial Committee included the follow- 
ing: George S. Hellman, '99 (chair- 
man); Walter G. Kellogg, '99 (vice- 
chairman); Ernest A. Cardozo, '99, 


Howard Chapman, '99, George Ehret, . 


'99, Arthur A. Fowler, '99, Frank S. 
Hackett, '99, Oscar R. Lichtenstein, '99, 
Harold H. Oddie, '99, Geoffrey Parsons, 
'99, James D. Pell, '99, Frederic K. 
Seward, '99, Hans W. Zinsser, '99, and 
Otto H. Hinck, '99 (ex-officio). 

Other members of the class present 
were: Charles H. Elmer, Norton D. 
Fletcher, Charles H. Tuttle, John Cabot, 
Jr., Augustus A. Frank, Henry C. Car- 
penter, Harold Bowmann, Bernard M. L. 
Ernst, Moritz Wormser, Frederic de 
Peyster, Mortimer Bryant, Charles Da- 
ker, Warren Van Name and John 
Marcus. 


With the F aculty 


James C. Egbert, Director of the 
School of Business, was quoted re- 
cently in The Commercial Bribery and 
Tipping Review, on the subject of 
Business Ethics. He said that high 
ideals should always be present in 
college classes and that he did not be- 
lieve that a special course in Business 
Ethics should be necessary but that 
the subject should be emphasized in 
every course given. 

Gilbert Wilcox Mead of the English 
Department at Columbia, and Mrs. 
Mead. announce the arrival of a son, 
Francis Hudson, on December 23. 
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Annual Report of the Executive Secretary of the Federation 


To the Board of Directors of the 
Alumni Federation of Columbia 
University. 
Gentlemen : 

] submit my report of the work of the 
Alumni Othce for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1920. In presenting it I shall 
touch briefly on the several phases of 
Alumni activity in 311 East Hall, count- 
ing on your acquaintance with the col- 
umns of the Alumni News to fill in the 
details of my outline, and wishing only 
to give you a bird's-eye view of Alumni 
work in the Federation offices. 

Since the organization of the Fed- 
eration, the guiding spirits of Colum- 
bias alumni work have consistently en- 
deavored to make 311 East Hall the 
"clearing house" for all Alumni activity. 
As a result tne work of your Secretary 
is divided among the Alumni News, the 
Alumni Fund, the Alumni directory, the 
Local Clubs, and the Service Department 
ot the Federation as used by Class 
Officers. These of course are in addition 
to the annnal Alumni functions such as 
the Alumni Trustee Nominating Con- 
vention, Aiumni Day and Commence- 
ment Dav, and the routine work of the 
Federation as a sort of “information 
bureau” for anything pertaining to Co- 
lumbia graduates. 


THe ALUMNI NEWS. 


Of ail these the Alumni News to- 
day is the most important. Its job is 
a big one, no matter which side of its 
two-fold purpose you emphasize. In ad- 
dition to reporting athletic contests and 
other student activities, it should keep 
the Alumni informed as to the many 
changes occurring each year on Morn- 
ingside Heights. These indeed are many, 
lor Columbia's ideal service to the com- 
munity brings within academic walls the 
question of meeting through education 
the various needs continually coming 
betore a world in the process of read- 
justment. and necessitates frequent 
changes in curricula and administration. 

The other side of the two-fold pur- 
pose of the News entirely concerns the 
Alumni—their Class meetings and cele- 
brations, and the Alumni Notes. The 
first needs no comment; the second is 
the trial of the editor's life. Knowing 
that these. short personal notes are of 
paramount interest to the average Alum- 
nus, wc endeavor to collect as many of 
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them as possible. We have even sent 
special blanks to Class dinners for the 
use of each Alumnus, “while he is wait- 
ing for the soup”; but the return on our 
investment has averaged about 3 per 
cent! To be sure, Alumni are more 
reasonable about their “modesty” than 
they used to be, and they actually do 
send us Alumni Notes occasionally. But 
for the most part the 1728 Alumni notes 
published during the past year were 
culled from thousands of newspaper 
clippings and a few of our alumni-mag- 


azine contemporaries—a slow process, to 


say the least. 

Financially the News is not a source 
of revenue to the Federation. With 
present publication costs, the receipts 
during the past year have about equaled 
the expenditures for paper, printing and 
engraving. Contrary to the situation at 
Yale, Harvard, and other Eastern uni- 
versities where the alumni magazines 
have salary budgets of several thousand 
dollars, the News has no expense for 
editing, this being onc of the duties of 
the Secretary of the Federation. 


THE ANNUAL ALUMNI FUND. 


During the year the Alumni Fund got 
fairly started. Organized by a standing 
committee of the Federation, consisting 
of twenty-one Alumni, this Fund is to 
be for the general support of Columbia 


University and is to be an annual and 
continuing institution. 1 is therefore 
fundamentally different from the Alum- 
ni Fund "drive," carried on during 1919 
and 1920 to meet the University’s war 
deficit. Its appeal is carried to each 
Alumni class of the several schools by 
a member of that class, the Alumni Fund 
Representative. It is his duty to obtain 
subscriptions from his class-mates. The 
Fund staff in the Federation office is 
willing tc extend to him whatever help 
may be possible. 

At present Alumni Fund Representa- 
tives have been appointed as follows: 
for 28 out of 58 classes of the College; 
33 out of 49 classes of the Schools of 
Mines, Engineering and Chemistry; 25 
out of 57 classes of the Law School; 28 
out of 52 classes of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. These Representa- 
tives have accepted their appointments 
during the past Fall, and several have 
already started work. The Alumni 
classes of the Graduate Schools have not 
yet been organized. 


THe ALUMNI DIRECTORY. 


Evidence of the war’s effect on the 
Alumni Directory is still apparent. At 
the beginning of the year there were 
listed in the Alumni files the names of 
21,357 graduates of the University, for 
1978 of whom we had no correct ad- 


Number of Located Alumni 


School Graduates 


College 

Science 

Law 

P.&S. 
Architecture 
Pharmacy 
Journalism 
Honorary 

Music 

Business 

B. S. in Medicine 
Graduate Schools 


Non- 
Graduates 


Total Total 
(Excluding | (Including 


Duplica- 
Duplicates )| Duplicates) 


tions 
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dresses. During the vear addresses were 
secured for 520 of these, so that we now 
have but 1458 Alumni (6.8% of the to- 
tal) who cannot be reached. 


THE LOCAL CLUBS, 

Duc to the large percentage of Alum- 
ni living in and near New York, Colum- 
hia graduates have always been organ- 
ized upon the basis of the Class as the 
unit. This is of course the logical 
method. But during the last few years 
Columbia has made such rapid strides 
as a national institution that more atten- 
tion must be given to Alumni living in 
places distant from New York. 
necessity for this was well demonstrated 
last year when the New England Alum- 


The 
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ni Club was organized. Attention was 
then drawn to the fact that 1156 Alum- 
ni were living in the New England 
States. A hasty glance through the 
Alumni files reveals the fact that simi- 
lar situations exist in the following cities 
where there are no associations of Col- 
umbia Alumni: St. Paul, Minnesota, 
with 60 Alumni; Portland, Oregon, with 
54; Atlanta, Georgia, with 49; Detroit, 
Michigan, with 34; as well as other 
cities, 

Any effort spent in this direction will 
be well repaid, for it is obvious that 
an active Alumni Club can be of great 


value to Columbia, even in its relation 


to preparatory schools alone. The Fed- 
eration and the University should 0 
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Local Clubs in every way possible. The 
Federation office should nave a library ot 
slides and moving-picture films of Col- 
umbia athletic teams and other activities 
on Morningside Heights, and a Speak- 
ers Bureau composed of Columbia pro- 
fessors and Alumni who could bring to 
the meetings of the Local Clubs news 
of the latest developments in the par- 
ticular department of the University in 
which that club was especially inter- 
ested. 


THE SERVICE DEPARTMENT. 


Among the many valuable ideas and 
organization details which I have inher- 
ited from my predecessor is the concept 
of a service department. It was his 


Comparative Table of Membership in Alumni Organizations 
Degree-Holdiug Members of Various Alumni Bodies Since 1909. 


Vote Cast at Twelve 
Alumni Trustee 
Conventions 


College Association 

Mines Association 

P. and S. Association 

Law Association 

Ph.D. Association 

Architects Association 

Illinois Club 

Washington Club 

Calif. (San Fran.) Club 

Minnesota Club 

Dist. of Columbia Club 

Western ee aoe (Pitts. ) Club 

Western N. (Buffalo) Club 

Northern ae York (Albany) Club 

Mexico Club 

Indiana Club 

St. Louis Club 

Wisconsin Club 

Philadelphia Club 

Colorado Club 

New Jersey Club 

Yonkers Club 

Kansas City Club 

Cuba Club 

Utah Club 

Marvland (Baltimore) Club 

Southern Calif. (Los Angeles) Club 

Omaha Club 

General members not affiliated with 
an association or club 

Cleveland 

New England 


Syracuse 


Totals 


| 
April | Dec. | April | Sept. | May | Jan. | June | June | June | June 080 
RA 2 29, 24, 27, 29, 1, 6, 5, 4, | 
1909 | 1909 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 191 5 
| 
938 | 938 | 1131 | 1160 | 1250 | 1147 | 1114 | 1214 | 1307 | 1076 | 1173 . 1247 
834 | 939 | 957 | 974 | 1226 | 1295 | 1302 | 1401 | 1145 | 793 | 685 975 
206 | 206 | 268 | 241 | 366 | 355 | 349| 296 | 313 | 347 | 345 | 290 
203, 293 | 201 | 256 | 401 | 378 | 374 | $730, 550 | 469 | 538| 696 
115 | 115 | 119 | 120 132 | 100 | 166; 146 | 193, 155] 111 | IR 
107 | 107 | 101 79| 127 
02 02 23 36 41 4] 40 34 46 36 
25 25 24 22 19 36 31 23 13 12 
36 36 34 25 42 49 51 ol 48 42 
28 29 24 25 *30 34 38 
34 54 52 47 96 52 44 | 42 28 48 49, X 
26 3l 26 21 43 50 64, 4 58 30 5l 30 
25 25 24 24 24 23 | 8 15 17 19 
23 28 27 31 34 37 33 30 29 29 
26 22 34 *27 
25 25 25 | 
26 | 26| 25 ۱ | 
20 20 20 24 
26 26 30 26 68 67 78 59 10 S3 58 55 
28 30 30 | *32 33 41 31 33 37 35 | 27 
116 82 (7 297 272 302 330 339 339 347 , 325 
34 36 23 33 39 39 43 46 45 41 42 
26 | *25 
25 23 24 10 29 
24 21 30 32 32 32 35 16 13 
16 23 26 32 36 31 33 
*15 23 24 ۱ 21 
10. 12- 
| ! 
75| S81; 102! 177 177 | 161 , 4: 
*52 | 18 11 
| 1 105 
Í i | ] 3 
| | | ۱ 
| ~~“ س‎ 
| 2724 | 3033 | 3295 3208 | 4233 | 4241 E ۲ 4875 | 5003 | 3862 | 3798 4316 
۱ | 


* Not represented in convention. 
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hobby, and it is mine, to develop in the 
minds of Class officers and other Alumni 
the realization that the Federation Office 
wants to be the service station for their 
ofhciai Alumni needs. We want to do their 
Class addressing. We want to do their 
Class printing. We want to make their 
Class banner, and we will help in every 
way toward solying their Alumni prob- 
lems, even to ordering a rubber stamp 
for the Class Treasurer! If, for ex- 
ample, a Class Secretary wishes to get 
out a post-card to the members of his 
Class, he has only to telephone the 
"copy" to the Federation office; we will 
have the cards printed, addressed and 
mailed as he may instruct. 


In the twelve months just past the 
Federation office has, through one or 
more of the ways mentioned, aided twen- 
ty associations and classes. In this work 
was the printing of 117 jobs, totaling 
99.9950 pieces of printed matter and cost- 
ing in all approximately $1400.00. We 
have also seen to the addressing oí 241 
Jobs, among the several associations and 
classes, totaling 122,265 names. 


IN CONCLUSION, 


The Federation is and should be the 
headquarters and.clearing-house of Col- 
umbia's Alumni work. It is essentially 
a business organization for the service 
of Columbia graduates. Bound up with 
the several School Alumni Associations 
and present Local Clubs through their 
representation on the Board of Direc- 
tors, and linked to the University through 
the six Alumni Trustees, it should fur- 
nish the point of contact through which 
the experience of Columbia men in the 
outside world may be carried back to 
their Alma Mater for the betterment of 
their successors and for the upbuilding 
of the University. Whether or not this 
actually happens depends entirely upon 
the willingness of each individual Alum- 
nus to make use of the opportunity. 


In closing I have the pleasant duty 
ot reminding the Directors that the 
thanks of the Board are due the Secre- 
tary of the University and his large 
corps of assistants, the Bursar, the Reg- 
istrar, the Superintendent of Buildings 
and Grounds, and the many other mem- 
bers of the University whose assistance 
throughout the year has been so valuable 
and so greatly appreciated. 


Personally I am glad to take this op- 
portunity to express to Tyson, ’11A.M., 
under whom I had the pleasure of work- 
ing for several months before succeed- 


ing him as Executive Secretary on last 
July 1, my sincere appreciation for his 
constant thoughtfulness and help during 
my association with him. During my six 
months as Secretary, his counsel and ad- 
vice have done much to reduce the handi- 
cap under which I have been placed, 
with so successful a predecessor. 

I have also to express my gratitude to 
the members of the staff in the Federa- 
tion Office for the cheerful and con- 


scientious way in which they have car- 

ried on the work. It is a distinct pleas- 

ure to have a corps of assistants whose 

work gives constant evidence of their 

deep interest in the success and welfare 

of the organization which they serve. 
All of which ts respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES G. PROFFITT. 

311 East Hall, 

Columbia University. 

December 31, 1920. 


Alumni Directory 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATIONS 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE. Albert W. Putnam, '97, 'O0L, 32 Liberty Street, New York, Presi- 
sident; Robert W. Macbeth, '06, 450 Fifth Avenue, New York, Secrctary; Francis N. 
Bangs, '10, 55 Wall Strect, New York, Treasurer. 

SCHOOL OF Mepicine. Henry E. Hale, '96P.&S., 64 West 50th Street, New York, Presi- 
dent; William H. Woglom, '01 P.&S., Crocker Research Laboratory. Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, Secretary; Francis C. Wood, '94P.&S5., Crocker Research Laboratory, 
Columbia University, New York,Treasurer. 

SCHOOL oF Law. George Welwood Murray, '76L, 37 Wall Street, New York, President; 
Howard Osterhout, '10, '12L, Denton Building, Mineola, New York, Secretary; 
Stephen P. Nash, '01, '02L, 56 Pine Street, New York, Treasurer. 

SCHOOLS or MINES, ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. Edwin Ludlow, '79 Mines, 149 Broadway, 
New York, President; George C. Stone, ’79Mines, 160 Front Street, New York, Sec- 
retary; John Sheafe Douglas, '90Mines, 22 Thames Street, New York, Treasurer. 

ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE GRADUATE ScHOOLS.. Stephen G. Williams, '81, '82L, '83Ph.D., 
30 Broad Street, New York, President; Allen W. Porterfield, '11Ph.D., 1346 Tel- 
ler Avenue, New York, Recording Secretary; John Haney, '10Ph.D., P. S. 46, 
196th Street and Briggs Avenuc, New York, Corresponding Secretary; Michael Levine, 
'10A. M., '13Ph.D., 1646 University Avenue, New York, Treasurer. 

SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. Robert J. Reiley, '00F.A., 477 Fifth Avenue, New York, Presi- 
dent; Arthur Ware, '98F.A., 1170 Broadway. New York, Secretary; Henry M. Pol. 
hemus, '12F.A., 15 East 40th Street, New York, Treasurer. 


۱ ALUMNI CLUBS 


Bvrraro. William J. Donovan, '05, 08L, 742 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York, Presi- 
dent; G. Raynolds Stearns, Jr., 713, 15L, 1083 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

CLEVELAND. Emil Joseph, ’79, ’81L, Guardian Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


COLORADO. W. V. Hodges, '99L, 305 Boston Building. Denver, Colorado, President; Harold 
H. Healy, '14L, 930 Foster Building, Denver, Colorado, Secretary-Treasurer. 

CUBA. Aristides Agramonte, '92P.&S., K Street, Vedado, Havana, Cuba, President; Carlos 
N. Todd, '13S, Kelvin Engineering Co., Vedado, Havana, Cuba, Secretary-Treasurer. 

District or CorvMngia, Oliver Hoyem, '17J], Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C., 
Secretury-Treasurer. 

[ ۱1.1* 015, Victor Elting, '91, Room 801, 137 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

ManvtAND, George C. Saunders, ’98S, 1037 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Maryland, Presi- 
dent; Albin H. Warth, '07S, Crown Cork and Seal Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Sccretary-Treasurer, 

New ENGLAND. E. S. Barlow, '00S, 25 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass., President ; F. 
S. Dellenbaugh, Jr., ’10S, 91 Spooner Road, Chestnut Hill 67, Mass, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

New Jersey. George R. Beach, '95, '97L, 75 Montgomery Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
President; John K. Fitch, '02, 138 Pearl Street, New York, Secretary; Winston Paul, 
‘09, 192 Harrison Street, East Orange, N. J., Treasurer. 

NORTHERN New YORK. Rev. Roelif. H. Brooks, '00, 89 Lancaster. Street, Albany, New 
York, President; Chris A. Hartnagel, ’05A. M., Education Building, Albany, New 
York, Treasurer. 

Omana. C. W. Pollard, '99P.&S.. 714 Keeline Building. Omaha, Nebraska. President; N. 
R. Brigham, ’13F.A., 207 Keeline Building, Omaha, Nebraska, Secrcetary-Treasurcr. 
۳۱۱۱۱۲۸۵۵۱۴۵۱۵ H. F. Sanville, '92Mines, Hale Building. Philadelphia, Pa., President; 
George W. Wallace, '89L, 639 Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa., Secretary; Carl 

G. A. Schmidt, Jr., '018, 639 Land Tilte Building, Philadelphia, Pa., Treasurer. 

PITTSBURGH. George E. Painter, '81Mines, 1027 Western Avenue, N. S.. Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
President; S. Leo Ruslander, '01L, 725 Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 

San Francisco. Hon. Dudley Kinsell, '94L, 1206 Broadway, Oakland, California, Presi- 
dent; S. L. Hyman, '10F.A., 2230 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, California, 
Secretary Treasurer. 

Syracuse. Newell BR. Woodworth, '82, 718 James Street, Syracuse, New York, President; 
Howard J. J. Stagg, 09S, 653 Allen Street, Syracuse, New York, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Uran. John F. Bauchelle, '038, 611 Walker Bank Building, Salt Lake City, Utah, Presi- 
dent; A. S. Thatcher, ’15Pol.Sct., 308 Boston Building, Salt Lake City, Utah, Secre- 
tar y-Treasurcr. 

WASHINGTON. Robert B. Walkinshaw, '11L, 507-509 Colman Building, Seattle. Wash- 
ington, President; Max Hardman, '05L, 805 Central Building, Seattle, Washington, 
Sccretary-Treasurer. 

YONKERS. William Forster, '81, 59 Wall Street, Fresident; Algernon S. Schafer, ‘00, 120 
Broadway, New York, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Treasurer's Report, Alumni Federation of Columbia University, Inc., 


December 31st, 1920 
Charles E. Haydock, '01, Treasurer 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 


(A statement of the money actually "turned over" in the Federation Treasury during the year.) 


RECEIPTS. DISBURSEMENTS. 

Balance on Hand, January 1, 1920: Paid on Account of Bills due December 31, 1919.. $7,234.76 
New York Trust Co. ................. $571.93 Salaries: 

Columbia Trust Co. .................. 190.91 Federation Office. ۵ 7 77 $9.258.56 
سس‎ $762.84 Catalogue Department ............... 327.80 

Received from Accounts Due December 31, 1919.. 8,505.04 9,586.36 

General Members ........ccccceccccccsscccuscee 240.87 Publication: 

Sustaining Members 0ٌ  ,-::-- 1,00 PUNE seasons da کچھ سو‎ eben روم‎ $11,334.03 

Contributing ٣٣٣ں‎ 0 0 ,ى9 ںں‎ 184.00 Pöstape os اس را می‎ x avete ی‎ ques 55.29 

Special Contributions ......... 2... cee cece ee eens 3,717.30 11105٦۶3118 اوھ کرای‎ vac کر‎ awe EU 282.36 

School Associations ........ ccce 2,374.00 11,671.68 

Song Book Committee ...... 0... cece cece eee eee 5895 Drawing Account: 

Subscriptions and Sales, Alumni News........... 4.204.05 Editor of News i usa RR EIS $61.46 

NEL cca ceo drea E hoses DAE WR ES 5,887.88 Executive Secretary, Traveling Ex-‏ ا 

Interest on Deposits ......... 0.0. cee cece eee es 6.06 DENSOS au eor kee vet icem eee ss 31.42 

Loans, New York Trust Company............... 3,000.00 Executive Secretary, Lunches, etc. .... 24.45 

Bills Vouchered, but not paid .................... 2,004.48 117.33 

Miscellaneous: 
TeleDRORES ass bite wad ore E YT eg oc اوس‎ $181.53 
Office Supplies and Postage........... 605.40 
Special Office Equipment ............. 83.03. 
Printing and Stationery ............. 253.30 
Incidentals- a cue wees eka برا وو اسر‎ 740.93 
Interest- SoS ھت‎ as ene ioe kad Qm bas 30.00 
Quarterly 999  ص 0ب‎ 4.71 
1,967.90 
Special: 
Alumni Day Committee .............. $506.28 
Football Program ................... 227.97 
824.25 
Balance, Cash on Hand December 31, 1920: 
Columbia Lrüst: CO oso e n $190.91 
New York Trust Co. 5... cee rui 541.28 
732.19 
$32,134.47 $32,134.47 
INCOME AND EXPENSES. 
(A statement of money due and expenses incurred during the year.) 
INCOME. EXPENSES. 

School Associations ($1.00 per member) : SUIAPIe So یھ ا‎ SADC SS Seah p وی‎ Sj. 586.36 
College Association ...... cc... cece wees $1,835.00 Printing and Stationery رھش یراجپ رات‎ ees 600.55 
Mines Association «cesses 1,048.00 QOihoe Expe CMSA SEALS TRE as 1.220.22 
Law Association ۰۰ وم‎ 550.00 Alumni News, Publishing and Mailing: visant electors 19,884.32 
۳ We Su Fae eed هبرگ و و‎ E T 69.00 ————— 
MECIIICCIS: ی ا و ےج‎ esuada NE RS 97.00 $31,300.45 

,599.00 ۱ : 

Sustaining Members موم‎ xe Alumni Day Committee ..............eeeeeeeesee 596.28 

Contributing Members: هم و هم ی‎ ee rers 369.00 Monday Lunchers 000 93.23 

Special Contributions ..........ccccccccccccesccs 3.717.30 

618.37 797 پاب 

Subscriptions and Sales, Alumni News........... 6,452.55 

Advertising, net, Alumni News ........ eene 0.721.33 

Advertising, net, Football Program.............. 434.03 i 

Song Book Committee ............ cee ce eee eens 126.45 

Bcc EMT eect Satie, Sa PER er ES 8,831.93 

$31,989.96 $31.980.96 
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ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
(A statement of the present financial condition of the Federation.) 
ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 

Cash on Hand— C Slocum Fund: ا وس مات سر یس ھچ ھی‎ ek P Puts $500.00 
Columbia Trust Company entm hn nnn $190.91 Endowment Fund sss مه‎ las ta aues یکر‎ 1,000.00 
New York Trust Company ........... 541.28 Accounts Payable, December 31, 1920: 

$732.19 Advertising Commissions ............. $2,642.37 

Due from— — — Arbor) Press. نآ‎ avete ra ry اوہ‎ eer S 3,479.85 
Accounts Receivable, December 31, 1920: Ottice Supplies and Postage ........... 336.88 
General Members 2, 9یت‎ 00٤ $1,442.00 Columbia University Printing Office.... 6,296.31 
Subscriptions... essen 4,549.00 Eilert Printing Co. فحصم تروس‎ yt SS 2,422.63 
School Associations ۰۰۰۰ میم‎ 225.00 Printing and Stationery ............... 356.25 
Contributing Members ............... . 235.00 Engraving َ یت‎ ۶ ٤٣۶٣ی‎ 182.96 
۸4۲۷۲٥31115 تیب بب بے‎ 5,757.05 Miscellaneous 4 user SEU er ERAS 142.78 
Song: Books. sioe سور یئ سو با‎ T P. tees 67.50 New Era Printing Co., Quarterly ..... 1,124.92 

2 5 > 16,984.05 
$12,295.55 Notes: New York Trust Co. .................... 3,000.00 

Less Accounts Charged Off as Uncollectable : Bills Vouchered But Not Paid .................. 2,064.48 
General Members ............. $338.50 ۰ 
Subscriptions ۰ هه مه‎ ee nes 336.50 675.00 . 

11,620.55 
Special Othce Equipment ................eeeeeeee 865.41 
Total DENCE sidere tas aae Sat dip eee ا‎ eee 10,931.28 
$24,149.43 $24,149.43 


1912 to Discuss Decennial 


The Class of 1912 will hold its next 
annual dinner at the Columbia Univer- 
sity Club on Tuesday, March I. at 7.00 
p.m. As there will be a general dis- 
cussion of the decennial plans for next 
vear, the committee in charge is mak- 
ing every effort to get a large at- 
tendance. | 


Glee Club to Contest for Prize Cup 


The fifth annual intercollegiate glee 
club contest is to be held this year on 
February 26 at the Town Hall, 123 
West Forty-third Street, New York. 
This is the first of these contests to be 
held since the war and will include the 
glee clubs from Columbia, Princeton, 
Harvard, Penn, Amherst, Dartmouth, 
Penn State, and New York University. 

The concert is being held under the 
auspices of the Intercollegiate Musical 
Corporation with the purpose of raising 
the standards of undergraduate glee 
club singing. The corporation was 
formed in May, 1920, with a Board of 
Directors of members of the University 
Glee Club of New York, an organization 
that has fostered the glee club contests 
since the first one was given in 1914. 
The Columbia representative on the 
board is Arthur M. Cox. 

The Columbia Glee Club has been 
entered in every one of the contests held 
since the spring of 1914 when they met 
with Dartmouth, Harvard, and Penn- 
sylvania. At that time Harvard won 


and Columbia was accorded honorable 
mention. Dartmouth was the victor the 
following year, and Columbia again re- 
ceived second place. The 1916 concert 
was won by Princeton and that in 1917 
by Harvard. During the war no con- 
tests were held. The prize given to the 
winning club each year is a challenge 
cup presented by the University Glee 


Club of New York. 


The Alumni Letter Box 


Replies Wanted 
To the Editor: 


Some time ago, I delivered a Cer- 
tificate of Service to the Secretary of 
each Class which had subscribed enough 
money to pay for an ambulance to be 
sent to the American Ambulance in 


France. 


Wanted! Wanted! 


Due to an error at the printers, the 
News Office is badly in need of copies 
of the Alumni News of February 4. 
That issue contained the account of 
the presentation of the picture of 
Dean Emeritus Lambert and the arti- 
cle on Benjamin Bowden Lawrence 


by President Butler. If you have fin- 
ished with your copy of this issue, 
you will perform a great service to 
the Alumni News and the Federation 
by returning your copy to this office. 
COLUMBIA ALUMNI NEWS, 
311 Fast Hall, 


Columbia University. 


One gentleman wrote me that it might 
be a good scheme to have all these cer- 
tificates placed in the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club as a lasting testimonial of 
what Columbia did. 


I would like an expression of opinion 
from your readers on this subject. 


Yours very tray, 
HENRY E. MONTGOMERY. 


In Praise and Otherwise 
To the Editor: 


The meeting of our Columbia men on 
Friday evening was a great occasion. 
It was fine evidence of the growth of 
the college spirit that our University 
has lacked for many vears passed. 

The selection of the play, however, 
was most unfortunate. Its salacious 
character did not represent what our 
Alumni came out for, nor for what they 
stand; and in consequence, the oppor- 
tunity to sct the pace for future gather- 
ings was lost. I fear this mecting de- 
feated its own end and purpose. 


Very truly yours, 
J. T. JoSEPH Brrp, '83. 


Here and There on Columbia's ۳ 


Bookshelf 


"72 Mines, '76Ph.D.— Thomas O'Conor 
Sloane: Electricity Simplified. Henley. 
—$1.50. 


79 Mines, '04Hon.—Nathaniel Lord 
Britton and Joseph N. Rose: The Cac- 
taceae; descriptions and illustrations 
of plants of the cactus family. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Carnegie Institution.— 
$25.00. 

'83Mines— Robert Peele: Compressed 
Air Plant; the production, transmis- 
sion and use of compressed air. Wiley 


—$4.50. 
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Athletics 


Basketball, Columbia 28, Yale 21 


Showing their first real exhibition of 
team work since the flash which ap- 
peared in the game against the Army, 
the Columbia basketball team defeated 
Yale decisively on Saturday evening, 
February 12. 

There were times during the contest 
when we wondered whether the poor 
playing on the part of the New Haven 
collegians was making our own passing 
game look more flashy. Be that as it 
may. Yale was clearly outclassed and 
outplayed, and but for a game rally 
staged in the second halt they failed to 
show much. In the final period, finding 
that they could not get close enough to 
the basket to score because of the close 
guarding of Deering’s men, they 
chanced a number ct long shots from 
the floor, and succeeded in  caging 
enough to make the Blue and White a 
little nervous and cause them to shake 
together and tally more points. 


Columbia scored first after the jump- 
off, when Watson piled through the 
Yale defense and made the first basket 
of the game. Yale scored one on a free 
throw, and then the Lion started on a 
rampage, Johnson leading with four 
successive goals from foul and a handi- 
ly caged field basket, m his best game 
so far this season. The guarding of 
the Yale team seemed weak at 5 
point, and Deering’s men played rings 
around them. In most instances the 


scoring came from individuals break- 
ing through to the basket. Reilly, play- 
mg in place of Horowitz, exhibited 


more of a scrappy than a heady game 
in this period. His battling netted him 
one field goal and a number of personal 
fouls. At the end of the first half, the 
score stood 15 to 4 in favor of the Blue 
and White, which gives an idea of just 
how much of a rally Yale produced 
later to attain their 21 points. 


In the second period. it was evident 
that Deering had put the lid on indi- 
vidual scoring and told his men to em- 
phasize team play. They began to sweep 
down the field in better form and 
formation than they have shown this 
year, and Tynan and Johnson scored a 
number of tield goals that were direct 
results of good team work. Then with 
the score at 23 to 9, the Bulldog sud- 
denly began to play a basketball of 
sorts, taking great chances and indulg- 
ing in long shots from midcourt, Cohen 
of Yale starred at this style of game, 
until the Blue and White lead was cut 
to nine points. Here Columbia. spurt- 
ed again, working down the sides of 
the court for a basket or so, and Yale 
made a desultory score here and there. 
But the Morningsiders had matters well 
in hand, and were in no danger in the 
hnal minutes. 

We were glad to note that there was 
less individual starring on the part of 
the Blue and White players in this 


game, although Bob Pulleyn did seem 
to find difficulty in resisting the temp- 
tation to try long shots from mid-court. 

Cohen's shooting was the strong 
point of the Yale team, while John- 
son and Tynan did most of the scoring 
for Columbia, Tynan with four held 
goals, and Johnson throwing two and 
shooting ten out of fourteen goals from 
foul. 

This victory puts Columbia with 
Peun at the top of the Leaguc, as Cor- 
nell unexpectedly got a 20 to I9 win 
over the Philadelphians. 

* X x 


Columbia Fencers 8-Penn. 6 


We were glad to note that interest in 
fencing on the campus is beginning to 
mount. There was quite a little gather- 
ing of enthusiasts in Coach Murray's 
fencing room on Friday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary II, to see the Lion foilsters take 
the measure of the Quaker team. 

Fencing is a gentlemanly sport and 
all that, but we were much pleased in 
the final bout, upon which the meet 
hinged, to see Nahon, who is almost a 
recruit to the fencing game, defeat 
Rambeaux, the Penn foils star, by sheer 
scrapping. In fact both of the men 
forgot that they had buttons on their 
foils and were nicely padded, and went 
at it hammer and tongs as though it 
were a matter of life and death. Time 
found Nahon ahead by the score of six 
touches to three. 


The sabre bouts were tied at 2 to 2,- 


Sebright, the Penn sabre star, won both 
of his; and Captain Gyp Reaves and 
Ferreira each won one. The artistic 
Carlos Contreras took the cpee match 
m his usual artistic style, running his 
opponent through somewhere between 
the third and fourth ribs. 

The tall and lanky Reaves, who lost 
his sabre bout to the diminutive Se- 
bright, has promised to get him when 
they meet again in the Intercollegiates. 


x kx k 


Navy Swimmers 33, Columbia 11 
Poloists Lose 11 to 10 


We met Bishop Kindleberger, the 
Water polo captain on Monday morn- 
ing, and he told us that they had an 
awfully good time on the Navy trip. 
He also told us what a wonderful bunch 
of swimmers the Navy has, especially 
in Sinclair, the Washington plebe who 
broke the intercollegiate record in the 
220, and Kanakanu, the Hawaiian 
sprint swimmer. Incidentally, accord- 
ing to Bishop, the Navy men weren't 
the only ones who broke records. Mahar 
broke the record for the Navy pool in 
the plunge, negotiating the length in 
23 4-5 seconds. 

We wondered why there had been no 
dive event, as Balbach would have cer- 
tainly annexed it, until Bishop told 
us that the Navy pool was too shallow, 
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and that in the water polo game the 
men were fighting with waist and 
shoulders out of the water, and the 
only way to get the ball away froma 
man was to climb up around his neck 
and bite him. 

He also said that we lost the water 
polo contest because we lacked a for- 
ward. This would seem to be so, as 
both of Columbia's goals were scored 
by backfield men, one going to Hinch, 
and the other to Bishop himself. 

However, Ed Kennedy hopes that in- 
terclass and interfraternity water polo 
will develop some good material. 

For the benefit of those who do not 
understand how the Navy could have 
beaten us by one point in water polo, 
the Middies scored two throw goals, 
counting three points each and one 
touch goal for five points, while we 
tallied only two touch goals. The 
score speaks well for the Columbia de- 
fense, as there is a certain amount oi 
luck connected with a throw goal. 

* ok x 


Cornell Wrestlers Win 17 to 8 


Cornell came in for most of the 
good time in this meet, although the 
Alumni got a thrill by a display of real 
Columbia grit, when McLaughlin, the 
175-pound wrestler, went to the mat 
with a bandage around his neck, due 
to an operation for boils, and wrestled 
Hanson of Cornell to a standstill in 
his bout, only to lose on the reíeree's 
decision in the second of ®wo extra 
periods. ۹ 

Ackerly of Cornell defeated Harner 
in the 115-pound class. Grider of Cor- 
nell won from Donahue in the 135- 
pound class, in a slow and dragging 
match, due to evident inexperience on 
the part of the wrestlers. Hayman lost 
to Captain Mackay of Cornell of the 
125-pounders in the snappiest bout of 
the afternoon, Harner being thrown 
with a bar-hold and headlock. In the 
145-pound scrap, Garst of Columbia de- 
feated Snedeker of Cornell on a time 
advantage decision. Captain Pauli lost 
to McBride of Cornell in the 158-pound 
class, and Potter of the 175-pounders 
turned in a win over Wright of Cornell. 

* + 


Hockey, Williams 5, Columbia 1 


Owing to an important engagement 
we had to keep with a Miss Delvsia at 
the Central Theater, we missed the 
hockey match, but our friend and as- 
sistant, Spectator, says that the score 
does not indicate how closely the game 
was fought. 

It strikes us that we have heard that 
some place before. Anyway, Spec 
says: "Columbia started the game with 
a rush and for the first period played 
the Purple players off their feet. Morn- 
ingside drew first blood when Ander- 
son shot the puck past the Williams 
goal-keeper after six minutes of play in 
the opening period. From that point on, 
Williams redoubled her efforts to pre- 
vent further scoring on the part oí the 
Blue and White and managed to avert 
several possible goals through close 
blocking. Near the end of the period. 
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Walker carricd the puck the length of 
the rink and scored on a difficult shot 
from the side, only to have time called 
before the puck hit the net." 

Atter which, it appears to us, Will- 
iams must have quadrupled her efforts, 
for she scored five goals in the next 
period. 

x X x 

Comes the pleasant news that the 
ever-reliable Higgins won the two-mile 
junior championship at the A. A. U. 
Junior Championship mect at Buffalo 
on February 12. Koppisch, another Col- 
.umbia man, but who ran for the New 
York A. C., ran a dead heat with Sutt- 
ner in the 600-yard race. 


P. W. G. 
BASKETBALL 
Columbia (28) Yale (21) 
Tynan (Capt.) : Alderman 
Johnson F. Keck 
- Watson C. W. Ohley 
Pulleyn G. Flynn (Capt.) 
Reilly Cohen 


G. 

Substitutions: Yale—Cooper for Flynn. 

Field Goals—Tynan 4, Johnson 2, Watson 2, 
Reilly, Cohen 3, Cooper 2, Keck, W. Ohley. 

Foul goals—Johnson 10 out of 14, Alderman 
7 out of 19. 

Reteree—F. P. Schlosser, Georgetown. 
pire—G. F. Green, Temple University. 
of halves—20 min. 


SWIMMING 


Columbia (11), Navy (33). 

160-Yard Relay—W on by Navy (Kanakanui, 
Gallagher, Winkjer, Emory); Columbia (Bal- 
bach,  Knebel, Eberhardt, Christal, second. 
Time—17:17 1-5. 

Plunge for Distance—Won by Mahar, Co- 
lumbi:; Iverson, Columbia, second; Arison, 
Navy, thi.d. Time— 0:23 4-5, 

40-Yard Swim—Won by NKanakanui, Navy; 


Um- 
Time 


Gallagher, Navy, second; Christal, Columbia, 
third. Time 0:19. 

220-Yard Swim—Won by Sinclair, Navy; 
McIntosh, Navy, second; Stephen, Columbia, 
third. Time—2:25 1-5. 

100-Yard Swim—Won by Emory, Navy; 


Winkjer, Navy, second; Eberhardt, Columbia, 
third. Time—0:58. 


WATER POLO 


COLUMBIA (10) NAVY (11) 


Cooper C.F Higgins 
Waldecker R.F Wilcox 
Hinch L.F Hicks 
Rodgers R.G Goodell 
Simmons L.G White 
Kindleberger G Niemier 


Touch-goals—Wilcox (1), Kindleberger (1), 
Hinch (1). 

Thrown-goals—-Wilcox (2). 

Substitutions—Navy: Ves for Hicks, Van- 
bergen for Niemter. Columbia: Beiswinger for 
Cooper, Altheimer for Waldecker. 


T 7 


HOC 
COLUMBIA (1) á WILLIAMS (5) 


Kopper Richmond 
Squires P Irwin 
Anderson C.P. Buell 
Rollins C. Becket 
Rivet L.W. Stephenson 
Walker R.W Rowse 
Score by periods: 
MWS pr lavari ES VE 57 0 5 0—5 
Columbia وی ھت ظا شس ہت‎ bled ri S ur es 1 0—1 


0 
Goals—Anderson, Becket 3, Clark 1, Rowse 
l. Substitutions: Williams—Clark for Stephen- 
son, Stephenson for Clark. | Umpire-—Jerry 
Noonan, Fordham. Referee—F. H. Peacock, 
Williams. Time of periods—Three of fiftcen 
minutes each. 


FENCING 

COLUMBIA (8) PENN (6) 

Foils—Bencoe won 2, lost 1, Nahon won 2, 
lost 1, Rambo (P) won 2, lost 1, Rhodes (P) 
won 2, lost 1, Farley won 1, lost 2, Carvers 
(P) lost 3. 

Sabres—Sebright (P) won 2, Reaves won 1, 
‘ost 1, Ferreira wor: 1, los: ہا‎ Walton (P) lost 


`` Epee— Contreras won 1, Rhodes (P) lost 1. 


Alumni 


'78Mines— The News recently learn- 
ed that Marcus Benjamin, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is a Deputy Gov- 
ernor General of the Society of Col- 
onial Wars, a member of the Ply- 
mouth Tercentenary Commission, a 
member of the Standing Committee 
of the Diocese oí Washington, and 
was elected President of the Tau Beta 
Pi Alumni Association in the District 
of Columbia some time ago. A paper 
by Benjamin appeared in the Decein- 
ber 25, 1920, issue of the Scientific 
American. Its subject was “The New 
President of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science.” He 
has also published the Register of the 
Society of the Sons of the Revolution 
in the District of Columbia, a volume 
of over two hundred pages. 

'83—^. V. Williams Jackson, Pro- 
fessor of Indo-Iranian Languages at 
Columbia, lectured at Yale University 
on February 11, on “The Ancient Per- 
sian Doctrine of a Future Life.” 


'90P.&S.—Henry P. de Forest is 
living at 71 Central Park West, New 
York. 

'94Mines—Gerald Sherman is no 
longer a resident of Bisbee, but is now 


Notes 


living in Douglas, Arizona, and should 
be addressed at Box 1064. 


'95F.A.—Richard M. Schell is no 
longer at 246 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
New York, but should be addressed 
at his office, Bannister and Schell, 339 
Lexington Avenue, New York. 


'965— Edwin C. Holden spoke before 
the Baltimore Section of the Amcri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
2۱۱۱۱۱۵60 with the Baltimore Engi- 
neers’ Club, on Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 15. 
mine of the Davison Chemical Com- 
pany, in Cuba, spoke on “The Devel- 
opment of a Mine in the Tropics." 


'96P.&S.—Charles William Green is 
no longer at 149 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. His business address is 
now 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

’02S.—Sheldon Leavitt is now locat- 
ed at 9 Evergreen Lane, Asheville, 
North Carolina. 


'03M.D.—Samuel Warren Hamilton 
is now located at the Philadelphia 
Hospital for Mental Diseases, 34th 
and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Holden, who opened up the | 


‘’°05— Howard S. Fitz Randolph wishes 
to be addressed at Room 411, 225 Fitth 
Avenue, New York City. instead of 
200 West Seventy-sixth Street, New 
York. 

'05S.—Albert W. Hahn may be 
reached in care of John Hays Ham- 
mond, 120 Broadway, New York. 


'07—II. E. Clarke has moved to 141 
West Ninety-third Street, New York. 
He formerly lived at 159 West Ninety- 
fifth Street. 

'09— The engagement of W. H. Dan- 
nat Pell and Miss Helen Hamilton 
Nunn, daughter of Commander Loftus 
J. de Winton Nunn, of the British 
navy, has been announced. Fell is a 
member of the law firm of Gwinn and 
Pell of 366 Madison Avenue, New 
York. He belongs to the St. Nicholas 
Society and the University and Colum- 
bia University Clubs. His home is at 
120 East Eighty-sixth Street, New 
York. 

'09— William C. Roux, formerly of 
2017 Hughes Avenue, New York, 
should be addressed at 35095 Heath 
Avenue, New York. 


'09P.&S.—l'ormal announcement has 
been made oí the engagement ot Ed- 
mund R. P. Janvrin to Miss Elizabeth 
Train of Brookline, Massachusetts. 
Janvrin graduated from Princeton in 
1905, and is an assistant visiting phy- 
sician to Bellevue Hospital and an 
Associate in Medicine in the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. He is 
a member of the Riding and Prince- 
ton Clubs of New York. 

'10—Edward H. Pfeiffer is living in 
Redlands, California, and devoting his 
time to preparing a book of short 
stories, revising some volumes of 
verse and writing prose and poetry. 
Pteiffer will be remembered as the 
winner of the Spingarn Prize for 
Poetry at Columbia in 1910. The 
Bookman for January commented fav- 
orably on Píeitfer's work. 


'10, '12L.—Howard Osterhout has 
severed his connection with the office 
of the Secretary of State. Ile is now 
practicing law in the Denton Building. 
Mineola, Nassau County, New York. 


'11-۸ 06ا1‎ ٤ Mendelsohn is with the 
Champion Copper Company, Paines- 
dale, Michigan. 


’11—Harry W. Marsh, of 464 Haw- 
thorne Avenue, Yonkers, New York. 
is with the National Civil Service 
Reform League in the capacity of 
secretary. His business address 5 
8 West Fortieth Street, New York. 


"11—Cedric Ferris Maguire should 
be addressed in care of the Adjutant 
General, Washington, D. C. His perm- 
anent home address is 118 West 
Fighty-fourth Street, New York. 


'11—James DeLong Philson may be 
reached at 27 Cooley Place, Mount 
Vernon, New York. 


'11—Geoffrey J. Dwyer notifies the 
News that his new address is 446 Vic- 
toria Place, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Necrology 


'at'Mines— Edward Chester Barnard, 
on February 6, at his home, 1836 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W. Washington, 
D. C. Age 58 years. 

EDWARD CHESTER BARNARD 
was born in New York City on No- 
vember 13, 1863, and was graduated 
from the School of Mines of Columbia 
University in 1884 with the degree of 
M.E. He at once entered the service 
of the U. S. Geological Survey as a 
topographer, continuing in that work 
for nearly twenty years, during which 
time he mapped sections of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and New York in 
the East, and of California, Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, and Washington in 
the West; also he had charge of the 
party sent to Alaska by the Survey in 
1898 to map the Forty Mile District, 
and in 1900 to the Nome District. In 
1903 he accepted the appointment of 
chief topographer of the United States 
and Canadian Boundary Commission 
for which he surveyed and relocated 
the boundary line along the forty- 
ninth parallel from the Pacific Coast 
to the Lake of the Woods. This dif- 
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ficult task he accomplished with such 
skill that on the retirement of his chief 
in 1905 he was appointed to succeed 
him as the American member of the 
Commission. He was a member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
and a past president of the Washing- 
ton Society of Engineers, and of the 
Cosmos Club. Devoted to his Alma 
Mater, he was secretary of the first 
Columbia Association in Washington, 
and from its inception in 1902 he was 
a member of the present organization 
of which he was elected president in 
1918. 

Besides a devoted wife he is sur- 
vived by a host of friends who cannot 
soon forget him. Among his pallbear- 
ers were Marcus Benjamin, ’78Mines, 
and W. T..Griswold, 81 Mines. 7 

M. 


'aaL—William Benton Crisp, well- 
known patent attorney of 66 Broad- 
way, New York, on January 21, at his 
home, 43 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Age 61 ycars. Crisp was born in a 
small town near Baltimore, Maryland, 
and previous to attending the Colum- 
bia Law School graduated from Johns 
Hopkins. His most famous case was 


that which he won for Henry Ford 
against the Seldon Automobile inter- 


Men at the top prefer them. 
Men on the way up can afford them. 


. FATIMA 
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ests. He was a member of the Lotos, 
Lawyers, Greenwich Golf and Aero 
Clubs. 


’°85P.&S.— George Knipe, on January 
5, at his home, 353 West Twenty- 
fourth Street, New York. Age 61 
years. At one time, Knipe was heavy- 
weight wrestling champion of the A. 


'00L— Elisha S. Theall, Jr., on Jan» 
uary 28 at the Naval Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Age 47 years. He was 
buried with full military honors in 
Arlington Cemetery. Theall was born 
in New York and after graduating in 
1891 from the United States Naval 
Academy, he entered the Columbia 
Law School. In 1907 he was secre- 
tary of the House Commission on 
Naval Affairs. At the outbreak of the 
war he resigned as special legal ad- 
visor to the Secretary of the Navy 
and was reinstated in the service, com- 
manding the marine station at Nor- 
folk. He was described by Secretary 
of the Navy Daniels as one of the 
most capable and efficient officers in 
the United States Marine Corps. After 
his period of service with the marines, 
he was retired for disability. 


'0O2L—James Roosevelt Mulligan, 


CIGARETTES 


TWENTY (20) for 25 cents 
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suddenly at his home, 311 Mt. Prospect State and County Bar Association, Brighten Ub Your Copy! ۲ 5 
Avenue, Newark, New Jersey, on Knights of Columbus and Friendly Kartoon Kurs 
January 27. Age 40 years. Mulligan Sons of St. Patrick. During the war Do THE Work 
was born in East Newark, New Jersey, he was a Federal Food Commisisoner. 

but lived for the greater part of his '05S—l'rederick William Hollmann, P. C. Murpuy, 17, 
early life in New York, where he mechanical engineer for the Mary- President 
graduated from St. Francis Xavier land Steel Company at Sparrows 311 East Hall 
College and the Columbia LawSchool. Point, Virginia, on January 25, in Columbia University 
He was a member of the New Jersey Baltimore, Maryland. Age 38 years. New York 
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The Law School has been making rapid strides 
since the ending of the war has allowed us to resume 
the even tenor of our academic way, and 
the report of Dean Stone indicates that the 
end is not yet. The administrative and 
educational problems which all scholastic activities 
have taced in the past decade have not left the Law 
School unscathed, and Dean Stone's annual utterances 
have left no doubt in the minds of all of us that he 
is fully alive to the many difficulties in training young 
men to enter the legal profession and that the Law 
School statf is bending every effort to bring about 
better conditions where improvement 1s desirable. 

The Dean speaks in no uncertain language of the 
apathy of the bar in America toward legal education 
and warns lawyers that the usefulness and influence 
of their profession in this country is seriously threat- 
ened thereby. It is common knowledge that a parallel 
situation in the profession of medicine was met some 
years ago by the American Medical Association by 
the institution of a thorough study and investigation 
of the medical schools of this country for the purpose 
of putting medical education on a plane which it had 
not previously occupied. In striking contrast to the 
results of this investigation is the lack of action of 
the American bar, which has allowed the matter of 
improving conditions in our law schools to remain 
unchanged. Our own Law School is interested in this 
problem in that it recognizes definite obligations to the 
profession it serves and wishes to fulfill them in the 
best possible manner. One or two isolated attempts 
to better conditions will not do much to unravel the 
tangle, but the responsibility is there. The Dean does 
well to call attention repeatedly to conditions which 
the Law School feels should be and could be much 
improved. 

The emphasis which Dean Stone places on the need 
of a liberal education before legal study is attempted, 
sounds an old note, one of a familiar Columbia chord, 
the reverberations of which have been heard at the 
University for many years. Despite the general suc- 
cess of our combined six-year course in College and 
Law we feel inclined to agree with the Dean that the 


The Law 
School 


more thorough the college training before an embryo 
lawyer starts serious study of his profession, the more 
competent he will be when he really faces the larger 
tasks of professional work. 

It is good to learn that Law School enrollment is 
tending toward the normal, and that the Law Library 
is equipping itself slowly but surely to meet the heavy 
demands upon it for serving students and faculty both 
for reference and for research. Valuable advice on 
the relation of office practice to training for the law 
should be absorbed by all who contemplate shortening 
their law school course for the questionable advan- 
tages of combining school and office experience. 

The University's policy of encouraging research is 
further advanced by the Dean, who proposes the 
establishment of research scholarships in Law and also 
the addition of Juris Doctor to the degrees granted 
by Columbia. Recalling the plight of the Law Review 
has been on the cards for several years, and all we 
can now do to reaffirm that emphasis is to mention 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the events listed below will 
be held at the Columbia University Club, 4 West 43rd 
Street. Telephone, Vanderbilt 900. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 
Class of 1920 S. Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 

Graduate Schools Alumni Association. 

University Place and 9th Street. 
Address. 8.30 p. m. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 1. 


Class of 1912, Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 
New England Alumni Club.  Semi-monthly 
Boston City Club, 12.30 p. m. 


Café Lafayctte, 
Dinner. 6.30 p. m. 


Luncheon. 


WEDNESDAY, MancH 2. 


Class of 1909. Monthly Luncheon. 
43rd Street. 12.30 p. m. 
Class of 1915. Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 
۶۶٢۸٢. Marcu 11. 
Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 
TuEspAv, MARCH 15. 


Alumni Club. — Semi-monthly Luncheon. 
12.30 p. m. 


Elks Club, 108 West 


Class of 1911. 


New England 
Boston City Club. 
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it .And dormitories for Law School students are 
suggested; what with women in Furnald Hall and the 
present congestion of trattic in all approaches to the 
places where good fellows used to get together. Per- 
haps the University will be able some day to solve its 
housing problem. When it does, we hope the Law and 
Graduate Schools will get their due share of the 
benefits. 


The importance of the Alumni Trusteeship has 
more than ever been justified by the recent election of 
Ambrose D. Henry, ‘84, to the position of 
permanent trustee of the University. 

Mr. Henry was elected Alumni Trustee 
in 1915 on the nomination of the convention held in 
January of that year. His term of office as Alumni 
Trustee expired last June. During the intervening 
years he served on important committees of the Board, 
and the facility with which he grasped the duties 
which a trustee has to perform and the zeal, faithful- 
ness and enthusiasm which characterized his activities 
while Alumni Trustee gave him the training and ex- 
perience so necessary for properly fulfilling the func- 
tion of permanent trustee. Mr. Henry's continuous 
service to the Alumni have made him well known in 
all grades of University life. His election, coming so 
soon after the death of Benjamin B. Lawrence, 8 
Mines, who like him served his trustee-apprenticeship 
as Alumni Trustee, brings to the Board an individual 
who can continue the close relationship between the 
Alumni and the governing body of the university, begun 
in- 1909 with Lawrence's election as first Alumni 
Trustee. The honor is no mean one, and Mr. Henry 
has the best wishes of all Alumni as he resumes the 
position which he filled so acceptably for so many 
years. 


Trustee 
Elections 


There has recently come to our hands The American 
University, a fascinating report made to the Australian 
Universities by Dr. E. R. 
Holme, Professor of Eng- 
lish Language in the Uni- 
versity of Sydney. Professor Holme was Captain in 
the Australian army during the war, and had charge 
of the educational interests of the expedition from his 
colony. On his return from France he spent several 
months in the United States gathering the information 
and the impressions which appear in this report. 6 
also made arrangements for students from Australia 
to study in our higher institutions, and in many other 
ways, especially through the charm of his own per- 


American University Through 
Australian Eyes 


sonality, he rendered even more cordial the already 
pleasant relations between Australian and American 
students. 

We are naturally interested to see what impressed 
him in our educational system. Perhaps he himseli 
would understand our point of view if we said frankly 
that we are more interested in what he thinks are our 
problems than in his solutions of them. We are al- 
ways likely to get more illumination from a visitor's 
observation than from his program; his program may 
after all grow out of his own habits of thought, but 
his observation is stimulated chiefly, if not entirely, by 
the thing he looks at. 

Professor Holme remarks, with justice yet with 
what we suspect to be conscious humor, that the much- 
boasted hustle of the Americans is not in evidence 
among high school or college students. Here at least 
is one place in the United States where leisure is 
appreciated. He implies entire approval of this leisure, 
as indicating that in the high schools and universities 
of the country—and perhaps nowhere else—there is 
growing up the understanding of those finer things 
which cannot be appropriated in a hurry. It is on the 
basis of this leisure that Professor Holme thinks our 
college social life rises—our pleasant and informal 
relations ‘between teacher- and student, eur. fraterni- 
ties, our clubs of all sorts for both students and faculty, 
and finally our Alumni associations with their pas- 
sionate reverence for the old campus. He has some 
queries to make when he considers the kind of work 
we do in more advanced courses, especially in our re- 
search schools. There indeed intense study is in order, 
but perhaps only a minority of our students feel the 
call to this sort of self-dedication. Perhaps the appre- 
ciative quality of our college life crowds out a bit the 
acquisitive hunger which must be at least one of the 
impulses of creative scholarship. 

Professor Holme stresses next the self-sufficient 
aspects of the American college community. Perhaps 
he means this observation to be a kind of corollary 
of our academic leisure. He remarks that the older 
universities and the younger likewise dominate the 
communities in which they are, and usually absorb 
them so that the university life is the life of the 
neighborhood ; or if this is not possible, as in the larger 
cities, the tendency is for the university to be selí- 
contained and create its own world with its local con- 
veniences, such as its branch post-office, its local book- 
store, and barber shops, in some cases its local theatre 
and concert hall, and always, of course, its local public 
lectures and entertainments. This ability of the Amer- 
ican college or university to impress itself evervwhere 
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upon the community seems to Professor Holme a strik- 
ig phenomenon to be explained not entirely by the 
enthusiasm supposed to exist in the United States for 
education. He does not attempt to explain it, but he 
prophesies that from this power of the University will 
come eventually a great tradition of culture and intelli- 
gence for the whole country, and he remarks justly 
that if this tradition is not to come from the Univer- 
sity, it و1‎ hard to decide from what quarter we may 
expect it. 

Perhaps it is this aspect of the American academic 
1116 which attracts Professor Holme's attention next 
to Extension Teaching in our universities. He is 
much impressed by the success with which the univer- 
sity, leisurely in its habits and self-sufficient in its 
manners, can reach out and serve the outlying com- 
munity. In his elaborate discussion of our extension 
teaching, chiefly of the extension teaching at Columbia, 
he clearly is a bit troubled by what he considers a peril 
to more advanced studies. He clearly has in his mind 
the question, what is to become of the research scholar 
in a country where the fruits of scholarship are shared 
among so many? His question, of course, has been 
raised often by Americans, and there is no great reason 
why a visitor from an educational system still under 
the influence of Oxford and Cambridge and the old 
classical schools should see at first glance the justifica- 
tion of what we are doing. 

The fact is that Professor Holme in this brilliant 
little note-book, has jotted down more true observa- 
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tions of us than we have found for a long time in 
record of even the most sympathetic travellers. But 
even he addresses himself to our educational problem 
in the manner still fashionable in. Europe; he starts 
with a definition of what education should be, and he 
measures us by the degree to which we depart from 
that standard. We feel that it is the one sound thing 
in American education, especially as the theory of it 
is understood at Columbia, that we begin not with a 
fixed standard, but with the needs of the student. The 
difference in point of view is illustrated by the educa- 
tional arrangements made for the English-speaking 
armies in France after the war. It is fair to say that 
in general the armies of the British colonies set up 
as practical an educational scheme as they could devise 
theoretically, and tried to apply that structure to their 
students. No doubt, every British educator who had 
a share in the work thought that he was making 
enormous concessions to the call of the moment. Some 
of them seemed quite dizzy with the thought of their 
radical adventure. Yet on the American educators all 
of these programs made the impression of being but 
modifications of an ideal in. which Oxford was the 
chief ingredient. In the American army the educa- 
tional program began with a survey as to what the 
students needed. If Captain Holme could accept this 
point of attack, he probably would understand still 
better whatever merits our educational system pos- 
sesses. As it is, his study of us is quite the most 
sympathetic that we have seen. 


Annual Report of the Dean of the Law School 


Dean Stone Decries Apathy of American Bar Toward Legal Education—Importance 
of Legal Research—Juris Doctor Degree Recommended 


Prominent among the subjects dis- 
cussed in the annual report of Harlan 
F. Stone, ’98L, Dean of the Columbia 
Law School, is the lack of progress in 
legal education at the present time. 
Dean Stone believes that this is largely 
due to the apathy of the American bar 
and contrasts the situation with that in 
the medical profession. Other matters 
discussed by the Dean are the relation- 
ship betwcen office practice and the 
course in a law school, research in law 
at the present time and other matters 
pertaining directly to the physical equip- 
ment of the Columbia Law School. 

According to the Dean's report there 
were 543 students in the school during 
the past year. The most striking point 


in connection with the summary of at- 
tendance was the inequality between a 
third year class numbering 85 and a first 
year class numbering 291. This was 
largely due to interruptions caused by 
the war; and the organization of courses 
and the arrangement of schedules so as 
to afford every student in the School 
an opportunity to take up his work 
practically at the point where he dropped 
it on entering the service, was one of 
the difficult problems presented during 
the year. 


Relation of Office Practice to the Law 
Course 


Dean Stone devotes considerable atten- 
tion to a discussion of the Summer Ses- 


sion and concludes that experience has 
demonstrated that law study can be 
most advantageously pursued during 
that term, after the student has com- 
pleted the first year of law study and 
gained a grasp of legal fundamentals. 
He then says: 

“The intense desire of the average law 
student to shorten his pericd of law 
study is often based on a false estimate 
of the relative value of the several ele- 
ments entering into an adequate prep- 
aration for the bar. Preparation for 
the bar comprises two distinct processes. 
There is first the mastery of the prin- 
ciples of the common law and equity 
svstems which can be acquired only by 
diligent study. preferably under compe- 
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tent guidance, of printed books, princi- 
pally the reports of judicial decisions; 
and second, there is the practical experi- 
ence by which the student becomes 


familiar with the course of procedure. 


in the law office and in the courts and 
public offices; the machinery, in short, 
by which the lawyer applies those 
principles to cases actually arising in his 
professional practice. The first of these 
processes can best be carried on in law 
school;. the second can be carried on 
only to a limited degree in law school 
and must sooner or later be pursued in 
the law office where training in practice 
is the normal, indeed the inevitable, 
experience of the practicing lawyer. 

“Law school affords the golden oppor- 
tunity for the study of legal principles. 
The practitioner will continue to study 
his books during his entire professional 
career if he is loyal to his profession, 
but his study in the natural course of 
events will never be systematic or im- 
partial as it is in law school, and it will 
follow no particular order or sequence 
and it will be without the stimulation 
of systematic guidance and of law school 
associations. The student, therefore, 
who would cut down the period of sys- 
tematic law study below the minimum 
of three years required for admission 
to the bar in order to hasten the begin- 
ning of office practice in which as a law- 
yer he will spend his entire professional 
life, practices a false economy of effort 
and reveals his failure to appraise at its 
true worth the opportunity which the 
law school presents. 


“The rapid increase in the subject mat- 
ter of law study, on which I have often 
had occasion to comment in these re- 
ports, makes attendance on Summer 
Session almost essential for the student 
who would cover adequately the more 
important subjects of the law school 
curriculum without prolonging his law 
course beyond the customary three 
years and this is the use which should 
normally be made of the Summer Ses- 
sion rather than as a means to hasten 
the completion of his period of system- 
atic law study. 

“The student who wishes to hasten his 
preparation for the bar rather than the 
completion of his law school course will 
do well to employ a portion of the long 
summer vacations in pursuing a clerk- 
ship in a law office, returning in the fall 
to uninterrupted study in the law school. 
Having in mind the desirability of pur- 
suing his law study in orderly sequence, 


he will have made considerable more 
progress toward professional compe- 
tency than the man who shortens his 
law course by attending Summer Ses- 
sion and is thus able to conclude his law 
school work and begin practice a half 
year earlier than would otherwise be the 
case. 


"It is perhaps no longer necessary to 
emphasize the importance of the stu- 
dent’s giving his entire attention to law 
study during term time. The law course 
in a first-class modern law school re- 
quires the student’s full time and en- 
ergy. Time, devoted to the preparation 
for lectures and employed in intelligently 
directed research in the law library, will 
lay a better foundation for professional 
success than is possible if law study is 
interrupted in order to spend a few 
hours each day in office practice. In 
nearly every instance it was found that 
the fifteen men who failed to receive 
their degrees during the academic year 


just closing failed because they were 


unwilling or unable to devote their full 
time to law study. The student who 
cuts down his law school study in term 
time in order to engage in office practice 
will never be quite able to repair the 
sacrifice which he has made in order to 
anticipate by a few months the experi- 
ence in practice which will be the princi- 
pal occupation of his professional life. 


Problems of Legal Education 


“Perhaps the most serious drawback 
to progress in legal education at the pres- 
ent time is the apathy of the bar as a 
whole and of bar organizations in par- 
ticular, toward all constructive projects 
for improving legal education and rais- 
ing standards of admission to the bar. 
No bar association has in recent vears 
taken any positive step in the direction 
of improvement in either of these re- 
spects. The American Bar Association 
in 1917 created a Council on Legal Edu- 
cation, and authorized it to study and 
classify the law schools of the country, 
but this Council was rendered power- 
less to perform this service through the 
failure of the Executive Committee of 
the Association to appropriate any fund 
for meeting its necessary expenses and 
at the annual meeting of the Association 
in 1919 the Association adopted a con- 
stitution abolishing the Council. Al- 
though the Association has maintained a 
section on legal education for many 
years, yet the section has not in twenty 
years proposed any program for the 
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improvement of legal education which 
has met with the approval or endorse-’ 
ment of the American Bar Association. 
Indeed, its one constructive recommen- 
dation of uniform rules for .admission 
to the bar, after being extensively modi- 
fied by the Committee on Education of 
the Association, was referred by the 
Committee to the Council on Legal Edu- 
cation, which has since been abolished 
by the Association. 

“In short, the American bar has been 
content to leave the problems of legal 
education and the improvement of the 
bar through the improvement of legal 
education and better methods of bar 
examination to the ministration of the 
125 or more law schools of the country, 
good, bad, and indifferent, without the 
active interest and cooperation which 
ought to exist between an organized 
profession and the educational institu- 


‘tions which train its membership. A 


not unnatural result has been the steady 
growth in number cf those who apply 
for admission to the bar with a wholly 
inadequate education, both general and 
professionaf. 


“The activity of the American Medical 
Association in studying medical educa- 
tion and investigating the medical 
schools of the country presents a strik- 
ing and discomforting contrast.  Fol- 
lowing the organization of the Council 
on Medical Education of the American 
Medical Association and the publication 
of the results of its study of the Ameri- 
can medical schools, between 1909 and 
1915 the percentage of attendance at 
high standard medical schools increased 
from 6.3 to 80 per cent, while in the 
corresponding period the percentage of 
attendance at high standard law schools 
has fallen from 50 to 41 per cent. 

“The purpose of these comments is to 
call attention to a condition which seri- 
ously threatens the future usefulness 
and influence of the bar rather than to 
assign the blame or the responsibility 
for it. The law schools which have real 
educational aspirations and which feel 
a sense of obligation to the profession 
must no doubt accept their share of the 
responsibility, but wherever the respon- 
sibility lies, the future cf the bar as an 
institution having public duties and re- 
sponsibilities is not bright unless it can 
be brought into closer touch with its 
educational problems and made to feel 
a larger sense of responsibility for their 
adequate solution. 

"Very generally both the bar and the 
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professional schools have  underesti- 
mated the importance of the liberal col- 
lege education as a preliminary to law 
study. In the development of legal edu- 
cation we have not taken into account 
sufüciently the fact that legal training 
becomes more effective when it is 
founded on adequate liberal education 
and that there are infinitely greater pos- 
sibilities of improving legal education 
and raising the quality of the bar 
through insisting on thorough college 
training as a preliminary to law study 
than by the elaboration and rcfhnement 
and the extension of law school curri- 
cula. Not only does liberal education 
contribute to the intellectual Otness of 
the lawyer, but it brings to him a sense 
of proportion and an appreciation of 
essentia] values which equip him to bear 
the moral responsibilities of his profes- 
sion. The superiority of the English 
bar as a whole over our own, despite 
is inferior legal education, is due in 
large measure, I believe, to the fact that 
most of its members are educated at the 
universities and they come to their pro- 
fession with an intellectual equipment 
and a moral and educational background 
wholly lacking to the great number of 
youths who in this country are annually 
admitted to the bar two or three years 
after they have completed a meager high 
school education. 

“Not only should the desirability of 
liberal education for the prospective 
lawyer be emphasized by bar organiza- 
tions but the leaders in the field of lib- 
eral education would render a distinct 
service by informing the general public 
and especially those who intend to enter 
the profession of the necessity of sound 
liberal training to qualify one to assume 
the duties and responsibilities of the 
lawyer." 

Research in Law 


The Dean then goes on to discuss the 
development of the Law library during 
the year and notes substantial progress 
along this line. Referring to thc de- 
mand for courses in the law of the 
South American countries, growing out 
of the expansion of commercc with 
those countries, he mentions the estab- 
lishment of courses in Extension Teach- 
ing in Spanish American Law and calls 
attention to the report of the Library 
Committee to the effect that the sum of 
$10,000 could well be expended on law 
books for this field. In connection with 
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the library he takes up the question of 
legal research and says: 


"The study of our library in connec- 
tion with problems of legal research 
brings one to a realizing sense of the 
physical and mechanical difficulties in 
conducting legal research, which are nct 
adequately understood outside the legal 
profession. There is probably no intel- 
lectual science in which the amount of 
printed material for study and investi- 
gation is so great. The multiplication 
of statutes and reports óf judicial opin- 
ions constitutes one of the serious prob- 
lems to be solved in the scientific 
development of our legal system. The 
mere keeping abreast of the current de- 
cisions of the English Courts and of 
those of the 48 states of the United 
States and the Federal Courts is a work 
of magnitude. 

"An investigation of any legal doctrine 
involves the critical examination of an 
enormous number of authorities, many 
of them only to be discarded as throw- 
ing no light on the subject of investiga- 
tion. l 

“The preparation of a 20 page article 
recently published by one of our profes- 
sors in the Columbia Law Review in- 
volved the reading of 160 judicial 
opinions which were cited in foot notes 
as establishing the various propositions 
on which the conclusions of the author 
were based. Probably at, least an equal 
number were read and rejected. The 
law professor who keeps up with the 
current developments of his subject, 
who prepares and conducts his regular 
lectures each week, and keeps office 
hours for consultation with students, 
finds too little time remaining to meet 
the constantly increasing requirements 
of legal research and publication. Oc- 
casional articles in the legal periodicals 
dealing with some special and limited 
phase of subjects in which he is inter- 
ested are all that can be reasonably ex- 
pected of him in addition to the adequate 
performance of his usual professorial 
duties. 

“Much of the laborious procedure in 
legal research cannot be deiegated to 
others but the preliminary search for 
authority and much of the gathering cf 
material which research in law involves 
could be turned over to a competent 
junior or to a capable third year or 
graduate student who has had experi- 
ence in research work such as 15 regu- 
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larly carried on by the editors of the 
Columbia Law Review. A great step 
toward the promotion of legal research 
in this country will be taken when the 
necessary financial provision is made for 
giving to law teachers who are able to 
pursue a definite program for legal re- 
search, some adequate assistance in 
gathering material and making a pre- 
liminary investigation of it. 

"It is interesting to note that one fund 
has been established independently of 
University control, a portion of which 
may be used for the promotion of legal 
research in the manner here suggested. 
Much may be accomplished in this direc- 
tion by modest appropriations of Uni- 
versity funds for this purpose cr by the 
creation of research fellowships which 
may be awarded to assistants competent 
to aid in carrying on special investiga- 
tions. Indeed the establishment of 
rescarch fellowships is an essential part 
of the development of any program for 
conducting research courses in law, such 
as should be maintained by our Univer- 
sities, the general character cf which 
was suggested in my last Annual Re- 
port." 


In connection with this subject the 
Dean again recommends the establish- 
ment of the degree, "Juris Doctor," to 
be awarded for the completion of a 
graduate course in law in which special 
emphasis should be placed on research. 
This proposal was originally made in 
1911 but resulted in no action because 
of doubts on the part of the University 
Trustees as to the appropriateness of 
the award of a doctorate in law. 


` In conclusion the Dean calls attention 
to the very substantial increase in the 
percentage of law students coming from 
points distant from New York City and 
emphasizes the importance of dormi- 
tories to care for their needs. He also 
refers to the congested condition of 
Kent Hall, caused by the inclusion in it 
of the Departments of Philosophy, Poli- 
tical Science, and Pure Science, and 
mentions several minor changes which 
could well be made in the construction 
of the building. In reviewing the finan- 
cial difficulties of the Columbia Law 
Review Dean Stone states that for the 
first time in its life of twenty years 
it has definitely ceased to be self-support- 
ing and will have to be discontinued 
during the present academic year unless 
financial aid can be secured. 


—— 
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Ambrose D. Henry, '84, and Judge R. S. Lovett Elected 


as Columbia Trustees 


At the February meeting of the Trus- 
tees of the University, two of the three 
vacancies on the Board were filled. 
Ambrose D. Henry, '84, was elected to 
succeed the late Benjamin B. Lawrence, 


78Mines, and Judge Robert S. Lovett, - 


Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Union Pacific Railroad system, 
was chosen to succeed the late Francis 
Sedgewick Bangs, '78. 

Mr. Henry's record of service to Col- 
umbia graduates is familiar. Among 
the Alumni offices which he has held 
have been that of Alumni Trustee, 
President of the Alumni Association of 
Columbia College, Vice-President of 
the Society of the Early Eighties, and a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the Alumni Federation. He is a mem- 


AMBROSE D. 


HENRY, '84 
At the time of his election as Alumni 
Trustee in 1915. 
ber of the Delta Psi 


Kappa Fraternities. 


and Phi Beta 

Judge Robert S. Lovett was born in 
San Jacinto, Texas, on June 22, 1860. 
After attending the 
Houston, Texas, he took up the study 
of law and was admitted to the 
1882. 


attorney for several railroad companies, 


public schools of 


jar in 
Since that time he has acted as 


being, among other things, general at- 


torney and counsel and later chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific 
Railway systems. 
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LOVETT 


During the war Judge Lovett was 
Priorities Commissioner and a member 
of the War Industries Board from Au- 
gust, 1917 to March, 1918. He then 
became director of the Division of Capi- 
tal Expenditures under the U. S. Rail- 
way Administration until December 31, 
1919. Since March 1, 1920, he has been 
Chairman of the Board of the Union 
Pacific system. His clubs include the 
Metropolitan, Nassau, and Piping Rock. 


Prominent Engineer to Address 
Graduate Schools Association 
Schuyler S. Wheeler, ’12Hon., Presi- 
dent of the Crocker-Wheeler Company, 
is to be the speaker at the next meeting 
vf the Alumni Association of the Grad- 
uate Schools of Columbia University. 
This meeting will be held at the Cafe 
Lafayette, University and oth 
Street, on Monday evening, February 28. 
Members of the society, as well as their 
The 
Association will sit 
down to dinner at 6.30 p. m., and Mr. 
Wheeler will commence his address at 


Place 


friends, will be cordially welcome. 
members of the 


8.30 p. m. The subject of his talk will 
be “Some Considerations About Elec- 
tricity.” 
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Concerning the meeting, the an- 
nouncement of the Association says: 
“This is an unusual opportunity to meet 
one of the foremost engineers of today 
and to hear him on a topic of pertinent 
personal concern. Will you come to the 
dinner, or, failing that, to the talk? 
Bring a friend if you can. The dress ts 
informal." 

Wheeler's life is a fascinating record 
of achievement. Discovered by Edison 
in 1882, he was the author of many of 
the devices employed in the Fall River 
and the Newburgh plants. His applica- 
tion of the small electric motor to the 
fan caused him to receive the Franklin 
Institute Medal many years ago. In 
1888 he organized the Crocker-Wheeler 
Company and founded and named the 
town of Ampere, New Jersey. Wheeler 
formulated the present Code cf Ethics 
for Electrical Engineers and presented 
the Clark Library to the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers. Largely 
self-taught, he is the holder of honorary 
degrees from a number of colleges and 
the recipient of decorations from dis- 
tinguished societies all over the world. 


Neurological Bulletin of P.&S. 

""""Résumes Publication 

With the January, 1921, issue the pub- 
lication of the Neurological Bulletin of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
has been resumed under the editorship 
of Frederick Tilney, '12Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of Neurology and Neuro-Anatomy 
at P.&S. Publication had been previ- 
ously suspended in December, 1919, be- 
cause of lack of funds. 

In a foreword of the January issue 
the editor says: “The Neurological Bul- 
letin was established under the auspices 
of the Alumni Association of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons in 
Columbia University; and now again, 
through the kind offices of Professor 
Francis Carter Wood, the Alumni Asso- 
ciation has decided to lend its generous 
financial support and thus assure the 
resumption of the publication. The 
policy of the Neurological Bulletin will 
continue as before, having as its chief 
aim the detailed presentation of clinical 
cases, and in all instances following a 
set and uniform scheme.” 

As associate editors of the Bulletin 
will be Charles A. Elsberg, 'o3P.&S., to 
supervise the  neuro-surgical work; 
Louis Casamajor, ’03, 'o6P.&S., Profes- 
sor of Neurology, to direct the neuro- 
pathological work; and Thomas W. 
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Salmon, Associate Professor of Psychi- 
atry, to insure the broadest approach to 
mental hygiene and psychiatry. The 
January issue of the Bulletin contains 
this year's lecture on “Clinical Endo- 
crinology,” by Walter Timme, ’97P.&S., 
of the Neurological Institute, to the 
fourth year students of medicine at the 
medical school. 

Another article, "Mental Hygiene and 
Education," by Dr. Bernard Glueck, was 
originally given as a lecture at the Sum- 
mer School of the University of North 
Carolina last June. Glueck is Director 
ot the Mental Hygiene Department of 
the New York School of Social Work 
and is an Associate in Neurology at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Medina, '12L, Discusses N. Y. Civil 
Practice Act, in February 
Law Review 

The leading article of the February 
issue of the Columbia Law Review, 
which has recently come from the press, 
is on “Some Phases of the New York 
Civil Practice Act and Rules,” by Har- 
old R. Medina, '12L, Associate in the 
Law School, lecturing on Code Pleading 
and Practice. The issue also contains 
the third article on “Objective Law,” 
by Léon Duguit, Dean of the Faculty of 
Law of the University of Bordeaux and 
Visiting French Professor at Columbia 
this year. Other articles are “Seduction 
as a Crime,” by Professor H. W. Hum- 
ble of the University of Kansas Law 
School, and “The Development of In- 
dustrial Jurisprudence,” by Mr. Morris 
L. Ernst. The issue also contains the 
usual departments of notes, current leg- 
islation, and recent decisions. Among 
the authors of the book reviews are 
Mr. Walter P. Armstrong, Frederic R. 
Coudert, '9o, ’94Ph.D., Charles A. Beard, 
'04Ph.D., and Mr. Thomas I. Parkinson. 


European Universities the Cause 
of the War 


Speaking before the students of Col- 
umbia College at the weekly assembly 
on February 8, Bishop Nicholai, Bishop 
of Ochrida, Southern Serbia, asserted 
that the European universities were the 
cause of the world war and that even 
now they are preparing for another war. 
He said in part: "Pan-Germanism, 
Kaiserism, the invasion of Belgium, and 
the shooting of the Austrian Archduke 
were only secondary and mincr causes 


of the world war. The primary cause 
and the primary responsibility rested 
with the European universities and their 
students. 

“Throughout the 19th century a sys- 
tem of thought has developed in the 
European university which divorced en- 
tirely the teaching of knowledge and 
conduct. This created an intellectual 
class which thought in terms of ma- 
terial things and material things only." 

Bishop Nicholai is President of the 
Serbian Advisory Welfare Association 
and is making a tour of this country on 
the invitation of American churches and 
universities. He previously visited 
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America in I9IS as envoy of the Serbian 
Government to the Serbs in America. 
Bishop Nicholai is a graduate of the 
College of Belgrade and of universities 
in Switzerland, France, England, and 
Russia. Among those on the Commit- 
tee in charge of his visit to this country 
are: William Jay Schieffelin, '87Mines, 
President of the Serbian Child Welfare 
Association; M. I. Pupin, '83, Professor 
of  Electro- Mechanics at Columbia; 
Paul Monroe, Director of the School of 
Education and Professor of History of 
Education at Columbia, and S. P. 
Duggan, '99A.M., 'o2Ph.D., Director of 
the Institute of International Education, 


Ludlow, ’79Mines, Succeeds Herbert Hoover as President 


of A. I. M. E. 


Edwin Ludlow, '70Mines, was clected 
President of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers at 
the annual convention on February 14- 
17. The meetings took place in the En- 
gineering Societies Building in New 


. York City and were attended by promi- 


nent engineers from all over the United 
States. The Institute numbers approxi- 
mately 10,000 members. Ludlow suc- 
ceeds Herbert Hoover, ’20Hon., as 
president of the Society. 

In his inauguration speech given at 
the dinner of the Institute on February 
16, Ludlow emphasized the prominence 
which the engineering profession should 
take in civic life and said: 

There has never been a time in all our 
history when sane, conservative influ- 
ences were more needed than at the 
present to advise the legislative branch 
of the Government, and if this oppor- 
tunity is not met, the engineers will not 
have fultilled their high duty as citizens 


for which their education and experi- 


ence has fitted. them. 

During the Great War it became cs- 
sential that the Government should prac- 
tically be under a dictatorship, and the 
power of the Executive had to be used 
in that way, but the results of the No- 
vember election showed that the people 
were absolutely determined that there 
should be no continuation of that 
executive control. The great lesson of 
that election was the insistence by the 
pecple that representative government 
should once more prevail. 

And another lesson which that elec- 
tion taught was that the autocratic rules 
and regulations of some of the labor 
unions, with the dictatorial powers that 
have been assumed by men who have 
worked themselves into leadership in 
these unions, would no longer be sub- 
mitted to. 


Ludlow then quoted a poem of Walt 
Mason’s as portraying in rather exag- 
gerated terms the present Situation as 
the direct cause of the demand in this 
country for an open shop which will 
allow labor to be more representative of 
American ideals and organization. At- 
tributing to the closed shop the ability 
of men of the Brindell type to become 
the powerful factors in the control of 
labor, Ludlow said: 


The country demands not the elimi- 
nation of all unions, but the restoration 
to labor of the right to receive wages 
based on ability and industry, and not 
a minimum of work for a maximum of 
pay. The union rules, putting the gocd 
and the poor workmen on an equality, 
violate all the principles that have built 
up this nation. To restore the cfhciency 
and ambitioa of labor it is necessary for 
the employer to be able to deal directly 
with his employees and not through 
some outsider who knows nothing of 
the local conditions and who has a direct 
interest in keeping employer and em- 
plovee as far apart as possible, to pre- 
serve his own power. 

Some of the largest organizations, 
such as the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
have adopted a representative form of 
government in their shops by which 
there is one delegate elected for cach 
300 employees, who sits on a Board and 
is able to voice any complaints of the 
men in his Division. In such plants the 
employees do not call in the help of 
outsiders. 


Ludlow then contrasted the smooth 
working between operators and miners 
in the anthracite industry where the 
open shop prevails and that in the bitu- 
minous fields with its closed shop and 
frequent strikes. In closing he stated: 

The greatest problem of the recon- 
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struction which is now going on is the 
adjustment of wages and working con- 
ditions. The country cannot be 
brought back to a normal productive 
basis until labor is once more as efh- 
cient as before the war, and the point 
of view of the producers must once 
more be turned to their cost and efh- 
ciency sheets rather than to their bal- 
ance sheets. 


The brunt of this work falls on you 
engineers who are on the firing line, 
with the demand of your board of di- 
rectors, on one hand, to reduce costs, 
and on the other hand, the threat of 
your labor that i£ there is any reduction 
in wages a strike will be called. The 
prosperity of the country depends on 
your tact and good judgment to tide 
over this period and to effect such ad- 
justments as are necessary to restore 
output and reduce costs to a normal fig- 
ure, and to do this without the disorgan- 
ization which would come from 
protracted strikes. It is a problem 
worthy of the American Engineer, and 
the whole profession, as well as the 
business men of the entire country, de- 
pend on you to solve it, and solve it 
successfully. 


Professor Rautenstrauch Addresses 
Pittsburgh Alumni 


The Columbia University. Alumni 
Club of Pittsburgh held its annual ban- 
quet on the evening of February 21 at 
the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 
This is the first time in many years that 
the Association has laid such elaborate 
plans for its meeting, and it is certain 
that the work done by the Committee 
must have brought excellent results. 
This issue of the News went to press 
before an account of the dinner could 
be received. 


There are in the Pittsburgh district 
approximately one hundred and sixty 
Columbia men. Under the direction of 
W. J. Strassburger, OIF.A., the Presi- 
dent of the Club, and S. Leo Ruslander, 
OIL, the Secretary, these Alumni were 
divided into sections, and personal work 
was done by the graduates of the vari- 
ous schools in endeavoring to secure a 
large representation from their particu- 
lar department of the University. The 
speakers included Walter R. Rauten- 
strauch, Professor of Mechanical Engi- 
necring at Columbia, and John A. 
Mathews, ’98Ph.D., President of 
Crucible Steel Company.. In order that 
the Columbia of today might be thor- 
oughly brought back to the Alumni of 
the Pittsburgh Club, copies of the vari- 
ous publications now on the campus 
were distributed among the diners. 


the ۱ 
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Dean of the College Guest of 
Baltimore Alumni 

The annual meeting of the. Maryland 
Alumni Club was held at the Baltimore 
Club on Friday evening, February 18. 
Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean of Columbia 
College, was the guest ot honor and en- 
deavored to put before the Daltimore 
Alumni a picture of Columbia College 
today in its relation to the University 
and to education in general. 

Dean Hawkes commenced his in- 
formal talk by describing five universi- 
ties in this country which he considers 
have set up a definite ideal in education 
and have follewed it through. Listing 
Columbia among these, he described in 
detail the course and experiences of a 
student entering Columbia, with special 
reference to his preparation for one of 
the professional schools. After the 
Dean had finished talking, several mem- 
bers of the Club took advantage of the 
occasion to ask him various questions 
about the University organization. 

The meeting was the occasion for the 
election of officers for the coming year, 
and the following report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee was unanimously ac- 
cepted: President, Albert Rosenthal, 
'92Mines; First Vice-President, Albin 
H. Warth, ’07S; Second Vice-President, 
John Freund, '98F.AÀ.; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, William H. Boynton, ‘o6S, 'o8 
A.M. 

A very delightful feature of the occa- 
sion was furnished through John O. 
Spencer, '02A.M., President of Morgan 
College, who brought with hira a quar- 
tet of students to sing old plantation 
melodies. Morgan College is one of the 
largest negro colleges in the country.: 
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Before the meeting adjourned to a 
midnight supper, Asa Bird Gardner, Jr., 
':87, who has recently been prominent in 


. a merger involving the milk supply of 


all of that part of Maryland, told 
briefly of some of the interesting prob- 
lems in connection with supplying the 
wants of a large city. He described the 
milk business as a semi-public utility 
where efficiency is a decidedly important 
item. 

Among those present were Henry A. 
Whiting, '66, ’71 Mines; George C. Saun- 
ders, '98S ; Albert Rosenthal, 'g2Mi ines; 
Albin H. Warth, 07S; William H. 
Boynton, 'o6S, 'o8A.M.; John Oakley 
Spencer, '02A.M.; Asa Bird Gardner, 
Jr., 87; Louis H. Lubarsky, '11A.M.; 
Samuel Halpern, '17; and Charles G. 
Proffitt, 'r7, Secretary of the Alumni 
Federation. 


Reception for Chinese Students 

One of the interesting receptions at 
Columbia during this month was that 
given on February 5 by President and 
Mrs. Butler to the Chinese students at 
the University. These now number well 
over one hundred and fifty. In reply 
to the President’s speech of welcome, 
Tingfíu Tsiang, a graduate ۰ 
spoke for the Chinese. Professor Paul 
Monroe of Teachers College gave a 
historical review of the exchange ot 
students, showing the many instances 
when study in a foreign land has meant 
the inauguration of far-reaching move- 
ments in civilization and progress. 
Chaplain and Mrs. Knox received with 
President and Mrs. Butler. There were 
also present the Deans and Professors 
from several schools of the University. 


That Penn Game—And Others! 


Basketball 
Penn 19—Columbia 18 


. We are still weak. It is an enfeebled 
hnger that attempts to tap out this story. 
In fact, our entire system has under- 
gone a severe shock. Oh, yes, we were 
at that Penn game. 

Fourteen minutes of play before the 
first field goal was scored, and then it 
had to be Pennsylvania who scored it. 
Pardon, while we dash a drop of cold 
perspiration from our brow—it gets us 
that way. Four times a tie score. A 
roar of howling maniacs, frantic figures 
Jumping up and down on the side lines. 
Uncanny silences while Joe Johnson 
popped foul goal after foul goal into 
the basket—after that fatal erratic open- 
ing period. 


The margin of victory was one point. 
No one knows where we lost it. It 
might have been in the opening pericd. 
when McNichol and Joe Johnson en- 
gaged in a duel of foul throwing, which 
the Philadelphian won; it might have 
been near the end, when the Columbia 
stands gasped to discover a Penn man 
unguarded beneath the Blue and White 
basket, with the ball coming to him. 
straight as a rifle bullet. and the next 
moment to see it caged for another held 
goal; or it may have been lost in the 
uncanny series of breaks faced by the 
Morningside tossers, breaks *hat sent 
throws which should have been sure 
goals twisting and worming out of the 
baskets, or rolling tantalizingly around 
the ring to drop off into the waiting 
hands of a Quaker player. 


ہے 
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It was no sort of game for a man 
with a weak heart to see. 

From the first jump off it became evi- 
dent that the Penn players were gcing 
to be treated to a dose of their own 
medicine. Within a miraculously short 
space of time, Deering had changed his 
men from team guarding, i. e., massing 
under the basket, to the individual style 
which the Quakers had been so success- 
ful in working all through the season. 
No matter in whose possession the ball 
was, every man on either team was 
matched and guarded by another, and 
'there was no more chance of breaking 
through and scoring a field basket than 
there is of running downstairs to catch 
a subway train just pulling in, when 
there are two old ladies ahead of you. 
So for fourteen harrowing minutes the 
two teams battled back and forth, put- 
ting up an exhibition of basketball and 
football and wrestling that satisfied 
even the most bloodthirsty. 

But Penn was slowly but surely forg- 
ing ahead by virtue of the foul shooting 
of McNichol, while something seemed 
to be troubling Johnson, who missed 
four out of five, while his opponent 
caged four in as many tries. Then the 
scoring deadlock was broken when Bo- 
gelin of Penn caged a throw from the 
feld, and two minutes later Marty Ty- 
nan broke loose and scored. Penn regis- 
tered another, and at the end of the 
first half was leading the Blue and 
White by an 8 to 3 score. 

During the intermission the یئ"‎ 
stands let off a good deal of steam, and 
downstairs in the locker room, we un- 
derstand, Joe Deering was doing the 
same thing. 

The second half would have raised 
hair on an ostrich egg. Columbia came 
back thirsting for gore. Johnson, act- 
ing as though he had been injected with 
dynamite, scored two field goals in suc- 
cession and a foul. Then Les Watson 
heaved a long one from the center of 
the court, and as the evil genius was off 
duty for a monent, it went in. Score, 
Columbia 10, Penn 9. Thereafter there 
was nothing to choose between the 
teams, and the score knotted up at 10-10 
and then 12-12. Then, with a sudden 
burst of magnificent team play and sheer 
scrapping, Reilly and Marty Tynan 
registered a field goal apiece, and the 
stands grew delirious with the score at 
16 to 12 in favor of the Lion. Penn 
crept up, however; and the score was 
again tied at 17-17. Then, just before 
the end, Huntzinger, a substitute Penn 
player, dropped in a field goal, while 
Johnson could only contribute one more 
foul, leaving Penn the victors by 19 
to 18, 

* x 2 


McNichol was the outstanding star of 
Penn, while Miller of that team played 
the best football. The whole team 
starred for Columbia, while the individ- 
ual wrestling and leaping championships 
went to Reilly, the Blue and White 
guard. . 

* * 


Bob Pulleyn’s game was more conser- 
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vative, and therefore, to our mind, a 
hundred per cent improved. 
* X* X 


Claus Benson grew very much ex- 
cited during the course of the evening. 
x » > 


We also saw Ed Earle after the game, 
and he looked stricken. He mopped his 
brow and said it was a hard game to 


lose. 
* »* ok 


Basketball: Dartmouth 21, Columbia 18 


This is another one of those sad week- 
ends when the various Lion cubs report 
home with artistic knots tied in their 
tails. Saturday night, February 19, the 
basketball team lost to Dartmouth up at 
Hanover. We will quote our indefati- 
gable supporter, because we weren't 
there to see. Says Spec in part: 

"Columbia led the way during most 
of the first half and then Dartmouth 
managed to hold a one or two point 
lead till nearly the end of the second 
half. At this point the Blue and White 
quintet took the lead at 18 to 17, losing 
it in the last two minutes of play, when 
Dartmouth scored two points, giving it 
a one point lead, which it increased by 
a field goal in the last thirty seconds. 

"Johnson was the best point-getter for 
the Lion five, chalking up eight fouls 
in eleven tries. Tynan was next, scoring 
three field goals for Columbia. 

* * x 


Which puts us fifth in the League 


standing. 
* * x 


Hockey: Cornell 7, Columbia 4 


We also lost the hockey match to Cor- 
nel on February 18, which leads us to 
remark again that, with the team really 
in its infancy, since no serious playing 
was attempted at Morningside for some 
time, it might have been a better policy 
to let the puck chasers weather a season 
before attempting to take the measure 
of the more experienced aggregations. 

Columbia started off with a rush and 
swept the Ithacans off their feet in the 


WHO BOYANCES A 
NEW PLAN For 
A AN ۱1۲٢۹۰٤ 
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first few minutes of play, Rollins and 
Anderson each shooting a goal. At the 
same time, the Lion team was guarding 
closely, and the Cornell attack was un- 
able to get under way. In the second 
period Cornell came back fighting, and 
tied the score at 2 all. The third period 
saw the most desperate and thrilling 
hockey of the evening. Columbia took 
the lead, Anderson scoring on a hard 
shot from the side of the rink. Then 
Cornell rallied, and shot two more goals. 
Walker then caged the puck again for 
Columbia, and the score was tied. In 
the last minutes of play, however, Co- 
lumbia weakened, and Tuttle of Cornell 
broke loose, shooting two goals in suc- 
cession; and Barker, another Ithacan, 
followed with the final Cornell score, a 
difficult angle shot. 
* * > 


Swimming: Yale 43, Columbia 10 
Water Polo: Yale 14, Columbia 5 


And now this. However, it was in a 
measure expected, as Yale had the edge 
on us in swimming in the last meet, and 
Bishop Kindleberger said that unless we 
got a few forwards in water polo, we 
couldn't win any more games. Balbach, 
our diver, came through and contrib- 
uted the only win we registered against 
Yale. In water polo Bishop Kindle- 
berger personally broke up the first Yale 
attack, and paved the way for the first 
Columbia score, which came on a touch 
goal by. Cooper. After that, Yale 
massed on him, and Jellife scored in 
the second half. 

* X X 


Wrestling: Yale 18, Columbia 9 


We are beginning to feel that this is 
a sad and gloomy world, but we con- 
tinue. These Yale people seem to have 
had a sort of a picnic this week-end. Fri- 
day night, February 18, they beat Gus 
Petersen's wrestlers. As far as we can 
see, Columbia is losing her wrestling 
meets because of lack of heavyweight 
material. In reply to the silence which 
greets our question as to where are all 
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the heavyweights, we note that Ewen 
Anderson is playing hockey ; Metz Wal- 
der, we think, is playing water polo, or 
doing something which will nc* let him 
wrestle, as is Bill Miller. Captain 
Pauli, Hayman and Hart won their 
bouts. If we only had a heavyweight 
or so and didn't have to send a man into 
the unlimited division who would have 
to concede some sixty pounds, as John- 
son did to Mackay of Yale, we would 
be on the merry side of some of these 
scores. 
* + * 

And, we sigh, the Yale Freshman bas- 
ketballers beat our own cubs by the 
score of 26 to 22. 

* * x 


We always claimed that there was 
only one man in the country who could 
beat Walter Higgens in the 3,000 meter 
run, and that is Joie Ray. Saturday 
night, February 19, in the 3,000 meter 
event of the Guaranty Club at Madison 
Square Garden, Higgens ran second to 
Ray, but beat out Romig. the Penn State 
speedster, and  Guilemot, the crack 
French runner. Higgens ran a beauti- 
ful race, but was unable to head off the 
runner from the Illinois A. C. Ray is 
still in a class by himself. 

And on the same evening the Colum- 
bia relay team, composed of Graeb, 
Burt, Lowenkopp and Marzoff, took 
third in the Intercollegiate Medley Re- 
lay, finishing behind Yale and Harvard. 

* x سس‎ 
Fencing: Columbia 6, Harvard 4; Colum- 
bia 10, M. I. T. 0. 


Thank the Lord for the fencers! The 
Harvard meet, by the way, was a nip 
and tuck affair, with Bencoe, '22, fight- 
ing out the deciding bout with Barss of 
Harvard. The affair went to the limit, 
and when time was called each man had 
eight touches. In the fence-off of two 
minutes, Bencoe scored one more touch 
than his opponent, taking the match at 
13 to I2 and deciding the meet. 

Gyp Reaves took the Epee match in 
less than a minute. 

* * x 


We were talking over the meet with 
Captain Gyp, and, according to him, it 
was plenty close enough. Of his own 
match he would say little except that he 
thought that Ordway of Harvard, who 
had won all three of his foils! bouts, 
seemed overconfident. "He just rushed 
in and got himself speared,” was the 
way Gyp characterized it. 

x * x 

And the M. I. T. match was just a 
walk-over for the Columbians, Captain 
Reaves’ men taking every bout. 


x k 2 

Well, anyway, the chess team is still 

ahead. P. W. G. 
BASKETBALL 

Columbia (18) Penn (19) 
Tynan (Capt.) : Rosenast 
ohnson F. Miller 
Vatson C. Grave 
Pulleyn G. McNichol (Capt.) 
Reilly G Vogelin 


Substitutions—Penn:  Huntinger for Miller. 

Field Goals—Johnson 2, Tynan 2, Watson 1, 
Reilly 1, Huntzinger 1, Graves 2, Vogelin 1, 
Miller 1. 
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er pouls ا20‎ 1 6 out of 12, McNichol 9 out 
of 11. 
Referee—]. M. O'Shea, West Point. 
Umpire—Ed. Thorpe, De La Salle. 
Time of Halves—20 minutes each. 


BASKETBALL 
Columbia (18) Dartmouth (21). 
Jonnan R.F. Y uill 
ynan L.F. Cullen 
Watson C. Chamberlaine 
Pulleyn R.G. Millar 
Reilly L.G. Heep 


JES IER 


ANNOUNCES 


The Laughing Lion" Number 


Columbia s Most Notable Achievement 
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Goals from field—Tynan (3), Pulleyn, Reilly, 
Cullen (3), Millar (2). 

Goals from foul—Johnson 8 out of 11. Cul. 
len, 11 out of 13. 


Referece—Smith. Umpire—Finn. 
Time of halves—20 minutes. 
HOCKEY 

Columbia (4) Cornell (7) 
Kopper G. White 
Squires ۲ Betz 
Anderson C.P. Tuttle 
Rivet C. Thornton 


Contributors to the Celebrities Number of Jester 


James Montgomery Flagg Arthur Guiterman 
Reginald Birch 
Oliver Herford 

P. L. Crosby 

W. C. Wilson 

T. Starrett 
Gordon Grant 

C. D. Peters 


Chas. Dana Gibson 
C. D. Williams 
Joseph Leyendecker 
John Held, Jr. 
Tony Sarg 

T. L. Masson 

J. A. Waldron 


Walter De Maris 
Tousy 

Edrop 

R. L. Goldberg 
Alden Pierson 
Alfred W. McCann 
H. W. Haneman 
R. C. Sherwood 
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| 
Rollins L.W. Finn 
Walker R.W. Barker 
Score by periods: 
Columbia ....... 3۲یگ‎ 2 ۳ 2—4 
۱۱۳۱۱۱۳۰ سی‎ cote Ba 5—7 
Goals: Anderson (2), Rollins, Walker, 


Thernton (3), Finn, Barker, Tuttle (2). Sub- 
stitutions: Baldwin for Rivet, Rivet for Bald- 


win, Baldwin for Squires. Referee—Tom 
Howard, Jr. Umpire—A. Stimson. 

۱ SWIMMING 

Yale (43) Columbia (10) 


50- Yard Dash—Won by Binney, Yale; Hig- 
gins, Yale, second; Crystal, Columbia, third. 
ime—0:25, 

220-Yard Swim—Won by Marshall, Yale; 
Thompson, Yale, second; Lowndes, Colum- 
bia, third. Time 2:37 4- 5. 

Plunge for Distance—Won by Guernsey, Yale, 
75 feet. Time—0:51 2-5. Mahar, Columbia, 
75 feet, second. Time—1:00. Pratt, Yale, 
69 feet, third. 

100.Yard Swim—-Won by Jelliffe, Yale; Cres- 
ton, Yale, sccond; Eberhart, Columbia, third. 
Time: :56 2-5. 

800-Fcot Relay—Won by Yale (Falley, Cook, 
Banks Ganuss). Time—1:43 2-5. 

fan Diving Contest—Won by ^ albach. Co- 


umbia; Ferguson, Yale, second; Pollard, 
Yale, third. 


WATER POLO 


Yale (14). Columbia (5) 
Ortwein .F. Beiswinger 
Rowe L.F. Cooper 
Alexander R.F. Waldecker 
Higgins L.B. Simmons 
Ussher R.B. Rogers 
French Kindleberger 


G. 
Goals—Cooper, Jelliffe 2, Fouls—Rowe, 4. 


Substitutions — Y ale: اہ‎ for Ortwein; 
Columbia: Hinch for Cooper, Altheimer for 
WwW aldecker. 
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D 
رم اتوھ سم‎ s a - s d nuh 


TWENTY (20) 


WRESTLING 
Yale (18) Columbia (9) 
115-Pound Class—Thompson, Yale, defeated 
Linchitz, Columbia, referee's decision. 
125-Pound Class—Hayman, Columbia, defeated 
Moore, Yale, referee’s decision. 


135-Pound Class—Hart, Columbia, defeated 
Houk, Yale, referee’s decision. 
145-Pound Class—Captain Mallon, Yale. de- 


feated Zaretzky, Columbia, by a fall in the 

second extra three-minute period. 
158-Pound Class—Captain Pauli, Columbia, de- 

feated Benjamin, Yale. referee's decision. 


175-Pound Class — Darrell, Yale, defeated 
Massa, Columbia, by a fall in 1:40. 
Heavyweight Class— Mackay, Yale, defeated 


Johnson, Columbia, by a fall in 8:48. 


Alumni Notes 


'08S—Walter B. Johnston has noti- 
fied the News that he wishes his ad- 
dress changed from 17 Battery Place, 
New York City, to Penn Terminal 
Building, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York. 


'11L—Hallett Johnson is now First 
Secretary of the American Embassy 
at Brussels, Belgium. Johnson has 
been attached to several of our em- 
bassies and legations, including those 
in London, Constantinople, Santiago, 
and La Paz, Bolivia. At the time of 
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Men at the top prefer them. 
Men on the way up can afford them. 


for 95 cents 


his appointment to his new post, he 
was Assistant Chief of the Bureau of 
Latin-American Affairs, Department 
of State, Washington, D. C. 


'"llL—Frederick D. Anderson has 
joined the legal department of the 
Midwest Refining Company at Denver, 
Colorado. 


'12—Hampton Anderson now re- 
sides at 78 Irving Place, New York 
City. 

"13-6 engagement of Parker 
Moon, of the History Department at 
Columbia, to Miss Edith Conway, has 
just been announced. Miss Conway 
is a graduate of Barnard College and 
is at present the Social Secretary of 
the Carroll Club of New York. 


'13,'16L.—George Forrest Butter- 
worth and Miss Eva Horner of Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, have announced 
their engagement. The wedding is to 
take place in April. 


'14L—An engagement recently an- 
nounced is that of Clinton Coombs 
Swan and Miss Helen Frances Ford 
of Brooklyn, New York. Swan lives 
at 407 Madison Street, Brooklyn. 

15—The engagement of Elmendorf 


Lester Carr and Mrs. Helen Gallatin 
Welsh, recently announced in the 


5———————————————————————————————————— M— ——— d 
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News, has been broken by mutual con- 
sent. 

'15—H. Llewelyn Roberts may be 
reached at either 25 Nassau Street, 
New York, or 520 West 150th Street, 
New York. He is connected with the 


Factory Products Corporation. 


15, '17— A11 mail for Joseph F. Dee- 
gan should be addressed in care of the 


Bureau of War Risk Insurance, Wash- 
ington, D. C., according to a recent 
communication reccived at the News 
office. 


*15—Franklin G. Dunham is now in 
charge of the Metropolitan District of 
the Victor Talking Machine Compa- 
nys Educational Department. He 
wishes his mail sent to the Columbia 


February 25, 1921 


University Club, Four West Forty- 
third Street, New York. 

'16S—John M. Schloss has changed 
his address from 1 West Sixty-eighth 
Street, New York, to 60 West Sixty- 
eighth Street, New York. 

'18—Silvis Minoli, architect, is locat- 
ed at 74 Havemeyer Street, Corona, 
Long Island. 


BOOKS New and Second Hand 


STATIONERY 


ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 


SOUVENIRS 


Press. 


Journalism Bldg. 


Agents for the Publications of the Columbia University 
We invite correspondence from Columbia Alumni. 
Mail orders given prompt attention. 


Columbia University Press Bookstore 
New York City 


2960 Broadway 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 
transaction of business at a distance. Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 
ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, COLUMBIA ALUMNI NEWS, New York 


CONSTRUCTION 


New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jr., 83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND ALTERATIONS 
103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 
J. PARKE CHANNING, ’83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway Telephone Bowling Green 7340 


Alfred L. Jaros, Jr., '11S 
Albert L. Baum, '09, '11S 


JAROS & BAUM 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 


116 West 39th Street Telephone Greeley 5395 


, 


New York City 


New York City 


EDWIN LUDLOW, '79 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 
Coal and Coke 


149 Broadway Telephone 2669 Cortland 


New York City 


DANIEL E. MORAN, ’84 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street Telephone 3042 Cortland 


New York City 


Factory Power PLANTS Fug. Economy 


DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., 1901 
Griggs and Myers 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
110 West 40th Street 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
River and Harbor Construction— Piers, Bulk. 


heads, Foundations and Caissons—Subaque- 
ous Pipe and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 


Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 1331 


INVESTIGATIONS 


New York City 
FRANCIS W. COLLINS, 'o5 E.M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


50 Church Street 


INSURANCE 


New York City 
C. H. ELLARD, 'g7 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Barclay 7979 217 Broadway 


William MacRossie, '11 


New York City Allan MacRossie, Jr., 4 


[۷] ۸0105518 & MACROSSIE 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 


68 William Street Telephone 637 John 


LAWYERS 


Phoenix, Arizona 
Harold Baxter, '06E.M., '14LI.B. 


ALEXANDER, CHRISTY & BAXTER 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
311 Fleming Building 
Specializing in 
MINING AND IRRIGATION LAW 


San Francisco, Cal. 


HENRY EICKHOFF, '75 S. 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 


604 MILLS BUILDING 


New York City 
WALLACE WHITE, ء'‎ 15 M.E. 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
AND TRADE MARKS 


Woolworth Building 233 Broadway 


New York City 


ALBERT C. NOLTE, ۶4 E.E. 
Counselor-at-Law of the D. C. Bac 
PATENTS—TRADE MARKS—COPYRIGHTS 


Telephone Cortland 1006 165 Broadway 
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STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


O own a piano is one thing—to own the Instrument of the 
Immortals is another. The Steinway is the piano over whose 
keyboard Richard Wagner dreamed his visions and enriched 

the world. It is the Voice with which Liszt, Gounod, Rubinstein and 
their immortal fellows spoke to mankind. It is the piano of Paderew- 
ski—and the piano upon which Hofmann and Rachmaninoff are 
playing their way to immortality today. It is the chosen instrument 
of the masters and the lovers of immortal music. 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET - NEW YORK 


Subway Express Stations at the Door 
REPRESENTED BY THE FOREMOST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


under the 
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Columbia University, Inc., at 311 East Hall, Columbia University, New 
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The phantasmagoric walk of the Stadium, an annual event 
at Columbia, has again been recorded. Elsewhere in the 
News we print copies of editorials from 
Spectator, the screen upon which the ghost 
takes on a form nearest approaching ma- 
For a spectre our yearly visitor makes more 
noise than we usually associate with most ethereal apparitions, 
and its voice, hitherto of the variety of those crying in the 
wilderness, is a succession of weird moans and groans, some 
of which are as unintelligible as spirit mutterings are wont to 
he. Columbia men are growing hardened to these appearances, 
and to those who are really interested in having the ghost 
really take upon itself tangible proportions, the greatest 
danger is that we may come to regard the Stadium-cry as a 
habit, something to be expected and looked for each year 
without ever seriously considering ways and means of actually 
accomplishing the job of getting it as a substantial addition 
to our University plant. The longer we enjoy pleasantly the 


The Stadium 


Again! 


terial sul:stance. 


mere contemplation of what we could do if we had a Stadium 7 


and yet not make any actual effort to get it, the harder will be 
that job when the need for a Stadium is more pressing than 
at present, if such a thing be possible. The students in the 
College are firm in telling us that this new cry is no mere 
flash in the pan; that they are going to start something; in 
fact that they have already started it, and that they are going 
to convince. the authorities that we must have a Stadium in 
such certain ways that the matter of getting it will be placed 
on the University program as the most important thing 
Columbia can accomplish. If there is to be determined 
activity on the part of the undergraduates, it behooves the 
Alumni to look alive and find out. how they can best fit into 
any scheme of getting a Stadium that will finally be evolved. 

A number of questions immediately present themselves: 
Do we want a Stadium? Ans.—We do. Do we need a Sta- 


dum? Ans.—Do we? (depending upon what a Stadium will 
be used for). Can we get a Stadium? Ans.—We can. How? 
Ans.—? 

What a Stadium will mean to Columbia depends in 


large measure on the type we finally dedicate. The University 
needs, perhaps more than any other contemplated addition to 
her physical equipment, a place where our large body of 
students can exercise and play. Assuming that our inter- 
collegiate athletic contests are of sufficient. public interest to 
attract spectators by the tens of thousands, we need home 
territory on which these contests can be staged. Admitting 
unreservedly also. the great. good that clean athletics can 
exert in a university community, and acknowledging a preva- 
lence of this belief in collegiate circles, we need for our 
College students particularly a gymnasium and an athletic 
feld of which they can be proud and to which they can point 
With pride when they are exhibiting the outward and visible 


. been more optimistic than in the past. 


signs of the means which Columbia has to turn out young 
men adequately equipped to take their place in the world as 
well trained. We want to, and we do, attract boys to Colum- 
bia to study. But do we want to attract to Columbia only the 
type of boy who wants to study and whose only interest is in 
study? We are in grave danger of doing that very thing 
unless we recognize the importance which the boys attach to 
the conduct of general play and clean athletic competition. 
And we have no hesitation in saying that in. the present 
college age these things are important. All that it is necessary 
to do to find out how important they are is to ask the students. 
At Columbia they may not know the difficulties that must be 
surmounted before we can get a Stadium, but they are surc of 
one thing. and that is that they want it because they more 
than any others feel the lack of something that a Stadium 
represents to them. And that lack is a real gap in their 
college lives. 

But what can be done and what will be done? Is this 
present agitation simply another growl of thunder, or will 
the lightning really strike? In the last few years there have 
been a few indications that perhaps there was something in 
the air that would take the form of a dream come true. In 
their public utterances, academic and athletic officers have 
Is there any likelihood 
of any of the Stadium dreams suddenly materializing? Have 
all these old projects been definitely scrapped, and do we start 
out entirely fresh if we begin now on a new effort? What is 
the attitude of the Trustees toward the whole matter? How 
do the faculty feel? Are the Athletic Association and the 
Varsity "C" Club entirely ready to back up a plan to start a 
campaign for a Stadium? Will the Alumni help? What do 
the students stand ready to do? Is it possible to provide a 
combination of effort that will ensure a continuation of 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the events listed below wall 
be held at the Columbia University Club, 4 West 43rd 
Street. Telephone, Vanderbilt 900. 

Tuespay, MARCH 8. 
Class of 1913. Regular Monthly Luncheon. Meridian 

Club, 90 Trinity Place, New York. 12.30 p. m. 

FRIDAY, Marcu 11. 


Class of 1911. Dinner. 7.00 p. ۰ 


1] ۲۳860۸۱ MARCH 15. 


Columbia University Post, American Legion. Dinner. 


7.00 p. m. . 
New England Alumni Club. 
Boston City Club. 12.30 p. m. 


Semi-monthty Luncheon. 


activity after once started? What kind of a Stadium will 
most suit our needs? What will it cost? How can it be 
maintained? He who can answer these questions is the man 
the News would like to interview, for then we could at least 
determine the limits of the problem for which there 1s call 
for solution. Until these questions are answered with a cer- 
tain degree of definiteness, the Stadium is still as much thin 
air as is the stuff that dreams are made of. 

The part the students themselves can play in the prologue 
of this little drama is no inconsiderable one. They are given 
to voicing their opinions on any subject in rather forceful 
terms, and the sudden resurrection. of the Stadium from a 
grave where it has lain enshrouded for the past year followed 
hardly more than a week after Spectator suggested that 
Columbia College be moved bodily forty miles up the Hudson. 
They have the enormous weight of common sense on their 
side when they ask for a Stadium, but the inconsistency of 
requesting consideration for two ideas so dissimilar will tend 
to lessen the weight which any one will want to attach to their 
opinions. There may be other inconsistencies which tke 
academic authorities will not refuse to consider, but under 
any circumstances there can be no refutation of the fact that 
South Field does not at present meet the needs of Colunmbia's 
students for athletic recreation, competition and institutional 
pride. If they feel strongly enough on the subject, they will 
find a way to keep the question of the Stadium continually 
open until a satisfactory answer is forthcoming. 

And the Alumni, with every desire to help if the time has 
come to do so, say fervently, “Go to it!” 


The splendid singing of the University Glee Clubs on 
February 26 gives new point to the discussion which has 
risen on the campus recently as to the possibility of 
developing here among the men students choral sing- 
ing of the finest kind. No doubt the extraordinary 
work of the Harvard Glee Club has stimulated more than one 
campus to questions of this kind. But probably the musical 
development at Harvard is only the brightest instance of a 
general tendency which is showing itself on almost every 
college campus. However slowly, musical taste in the United 
States is undoubtedly rising, and the development of technical 
skill among us is making progress, at least from the point of 
view of quantity. We are not as yet producing geniuses, but 
a large number of people can play and sing at least a little bit. 
The sensitive critic prays to be defended trom neighbors who 
can play or sing a little bit. Those, however, who look at 
the future of the country as a whole are grateful for so wide 
a spread of even elementary knowledge in art, and it is this 
rising tide of equipment and interest which begins to stir us 
all. 

We have had glee clubs for many years. It is no slight 
upon the organizations which have given us all pleasure, to say 
that their chief purpose has not necessarily been to produce 
good music. We have enjoyed their concerts chiefly for their 
ability to reproduce the atmosphere of college life. We looked 
upon them as peripatetic specimens of the institution. If they 
sang or played well, we counted it as good luck; 11 tne music 
was bad, we really expected no better, since what we went to 
see and hear was a reproduction of campus memories of a 
rather happy-go-luckv sort. Now, however, we begin to ask 
whether there is not room also for a singing organization ot 


Singing 
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the finest kind, comparable in the art of music to poetry 
societies. or other groups in which students of writing find 
their practice and exhibit their skill. It is certainly strange 
that college life has as yet provided no adequate opportunity 
for those many young men who wish to follow singing as an 
art. The chapel choir, of course, exists on every campus, but 
the musical opportunity offered in American academic chapels 
is usually cireumscribed. What other invitation is there to 
the young man who wishes to sing the best music under good 
direction and before a discriminating audience? 

lf we can eventually organize at Columbia a singing club 
ot the sort here described, we shall be providing an invaluable 
education to our friends. But the formation of such a 
society will not be enough. The News has called attention 
before this to the necessity of organizing the study of the 
fine arts in the University on a creative basis. To those who 
wish to write we give opportunities to learn that art; we must 
sooner or later—and the sooner the better—provide instruc- 
tion for those who wish to sing or to play, for those who 
wish to be painters or sculptors. Of course the answer will 
suggest itself quickly enough that to develop such courses is 
to build up a conservatory rather than a college or a uni- 
versity. It will make little difference, however, what name we 
give to the thing; the essential fact is that in the student body 
in every American college, among the boys quite as much as 
among the girls, there is an immense interest, as yet n- 
trained and undeveloped, in the fine arts. College life 
represents at present the freest opportunity that young people 
have in the United States for self-development. If we are 
aware of our responsibility, we shall not neglect much longer 
the training of this great aptitude for the adornment of life. 
It is not enough to give or take courses on the appreciation of 
music or painting. What we want is to do the thing for our- 
selves. 

The point might be pressed further home. We might say. 
for instance, and we believe with great justice, that until the 
arts are taught practically in the colleges, we can never be 
quite sure that the theory of them 1s properly expounded. So 
long as we permit a young man who might otherwise be 
himself a writer to spend his life discoursing theories of 
writing to young students, who certainly do not know how to 
write, we shall probably be training perpetrators of unsound 
theories ad infinitum. The few courses we have in the appre- 
ciation of the other fine arts in the United States are also, 
perhaps, less efficient in encouraging performance among the 
students than in developing theories among the teachers. 
Sanity and efficiency are secured by the practice of the arts, 
hand in hand with the history of them, and the theory. 


The Riverdale Country School, Frank S. Hackett, 9, 
Headmaster, gave a performance on February 23 of Sheridan's 
Critic. The proceeds of the entertainment 
were divided between Roberts College, 
Constantinople, and the Near East Fund. 
The Riverdale School has in recent years produced a quite 
remarkable series of plays, Julius Caesar, Mid-Summer Nights 
Dream, the Second Shepherd's Play, Mankind, The ۰ 
The quality of all these performances has been extremely high 
and the attention of students of the drama in the city, we are 
glad to notice, is focusing more and more on this admirable 
tradition which Mr. Hackett and his colleagues are cultivating. 


Commendable 
Dramatics 
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Spectator Institutes Editorial Campaign for Action on Plans for Athletic Field— 
Optimistic of Alumni Support—Suggests Big General Committee 


During the latter part of February 
there appeared in four successive issues 
of Spectator the following editorials. In 
the belief that they fairly represent the 
undergraduate attitude on a very im- 
portant subject, and with the hope that 
Alumni will be prompted to send us 
letters representing their own viewpoint, 
the News is printing these 44 5 
practically in full. 


Is the Stadium 
a Dream? 


There is no doubt that, in the minds 
of undergraduates and alumni, the Sta- 
dium is at present nothing more than a 
dream, and a vague hazy dream at that, 
—just a big dim idea of some concrete 
stands down where the Hudson 15 now, 
with a water-gate where His Honor 
Mavor Hylan may present the keys ot 
the city to visiting notables, and a broad 
expanse of green turf on which Colum- 
bias teams may play, at such times as 
the children ot Public School 243 are not 
holding their annual Maypole dance. In 
the minds of the majority of those in- 
terested. the Stadium is just that kind 
of a dream, and it will continue in the 
same way until the dreamers wake up. 
When they do wake up, the dream will 
become a reality, except that instead of 
our Mavor's receiving visiting digni- 
taries, there will be eleven Columbia 
huskies giving a warm reception to the 
visiting footballers from Cornell, and 
in place of the school children with their 
Mayday ribbons, the entertainment will 
be furnished Ly prep school athletes, 
come from all over the country to par- 
ticipate in Columbia’s big Prep School 
Day Games. 

We approach with hesitancy the dis- 
cussion of the long-talked-of Stadium 
project, for we are obsessed with a 
double fear. In the first place the 
thought occurs to us that perhaps we 
may have earned the reputation this 
year of attempting to reform the uni- 
verse in a semester or so. And, sec- 
ondlv, we realize that the mention of 
the Stadium project is the only cue nec- 
essary for the majority of the Campus 
to smile tolerantly and remark with a 
resigned air: "They ll have to sell a 
few more megaphones first.” So far as 
the criticism of ourselves is concerned, 
we refuse to worry. We believe that 
the Campus realizes what we are trying 
to do, and is in sympathy with our ef- 
forts. The second danger, that of 
Campus apathy to the Stadium ques- 
tion, is much more formidable. We 
sometimes fear that plans for a Stadium 
have come to be no more than a myth 
to the alumni and undergraduate; that 
the present attitude is of resigned wait- 
ing for the gods to let fall from Olym- 


pus a monster athletic field as a reward 
for our indifference. 

This attitude of pessimistic waiting 
we are going to attempt to change. We 
don’t believe the realization of the Sta- 
dium is any farther away than the 
alumni, the students, the faculty, and 
the University administration. want to 
make it. We do believe that everyone 
concerned thinks that a real drive for 
the Stadium would be successful at the 
present time, and is simply waiting for 
some one to start the agitation. We 
may be wrong, but the result is worth 
the effort and even the possible disap- 
pointment, if the attempt should fail. 

It is with the idea of arousing inter- 
est in the Stadium project as a prac- 
ticable venture that we are going to de- 
vote for the next month, a great part 
of our editorial and news columns to a 
consideration of the necessity for a 
great athletic field, to the practicability 
of starting at the present time a concen- 
trated campaign for its realization, and 
to the various ways and means of put- 
ting so gigantic an undertaking across. 
We realize that, no matter how success- 
ful any campaign may be, it 1s a ques- 
tion of years before the Stadium would 
be actually completed. More than two 
hundred thousand dollars will be needed 
before work can be begun, and the job 
of raising this initial amount, 1s a mat- 
ter of at least a year, to say nothing of 
the actual construction work. But, at 
the same time, though this work con- 
sumed five years, we had better take 
steps to see that five year period begins 
as soon as possible. It is not, after all, 
the Stadium for which we are cam- 
paigning, but, rather, we are attempting 
to arouse a wideawake, active and ef- 
fective drive for the attainment of our 
goal at some time in the future. So 
long as nothing 1s done, we will always 
remain just where we are. As soon as 
active workers are uniting their efforts 
in a whole-souled attempt to accomplish 
something, our prospects for an athletic 
held, in keeping with our athletic poten- 
tialities will approach realization. 

It is. then, with the idea of putting 
the Stadium project prominently before 
the eyes of those most interested that 
we are beginning what we hope will 
prove a successful campaign. Our 
primary aim is, not for the Stadium it- 
sel£, but for action, for the beginning 
of a campaign that will eventually cul- 
minate in the erection. of an athletic 
field such as betits America’s greatest 
university... . 


Why We Need 
a Stadium 


In line with the discussion begun yes- 
terday in these columns as to the pos- 
sibility of putting across the Stadium 
project at this time we wish today to 


consider just why it is that the erection 
of a monster athletic field is necessary 
to the solution of Columbia’s present 
extra-curricular problems. It seems to 
us that the benefits resulting trom the 
erection of a Stadium at Columbia may 
be roughly classed in two divisions. A 
Stadium would, first, offer a remedy for 
concrete existing evils and unsatisfac- 
tory conditions which are hampering 
both the University and the Athletic 
Association in their efforts to obtain the 
best possible results from their athletic 
ventures. And, secondly, the building 
of a Stadium would open to the Univer- 
sity untold fields for improvement, in 
the ability of its teams and the spirit 
of its students. 


Our Present Troubles 


So far as the existing evil conditions 
are concerned, they are only too appa- 
rent. Scarcely a week passes that we 
do not realize that our inadequate facil- 
ities for holding athletic contests are 
seriously handicapping us in our efforts 
to climb into the big league of intercol- 
legiate athletics. It is not a healthy con- 
dition when the makers of our football 
schedule are hampered matcrially by 
the necessity of keeping one eve on the 
Polo Grounds, the only adequate field 
in the city for holding a big event such ` 
as next year’s Columbia-Cornell foot- 
ball game. There 1s no doubt that the 
arrangement of next year's football 
schedule was governed to no smal! de- 
gree by the necessity of consultation 
with the owners of the big ball park, 
before certain dates could be avreed 
upon. How can we expect our Athletic 
Association ever to arrange absolutely 
satisfactory schedules—schedules which 
if successfully completed would entitle 
us to consideration. when ratings are 
being made—if we must arrange our 
big games to suit those other schools, 
who. realizing the advantages of plav- 
ing in New York, put in early bids for 
the use of the city's only available play- 
ing field for big games? 


Consider the Public 


Nor do we need to look forward to 
next year to perceive the handicaps un- 
der which our teams will labor, as long 
as we lack a field with sufficient stands 
to accommodate the New York public 
which, last fall, showed its eagerness to 
adopt Columbia as its own school. How 
can we expect to interest the New York 
sporting public in our teams, 1۶ we are 
unable to admit them to our games for 
lack of sufhicient space? There is no 
limit to the crowd which Columbia foot- 
ball teams could draw were there a Sta- 
dium large enough to accommodate the 
thousands of New Yorkers with whom 
football is yearly becoming more and 
more of an autumn craze. Certainly we 
must find means to take care of these 
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thousands in whose eves Columbia is 
coming to be New York's own school. 
An attempt must be made to stop the 
long stream of automobiles which, in 
the fall, jam the roads to New Haven 
and Princeton. 


Our Asphalt Campus 


Then, we must consider the prchlem 
from the viewpoint of the Physical Edu- 
cation Department. Yearly it is be- 
coming more and more difficult for them 
to conduct the expanding Gym classes 
in the limited South Field area. Yearly 
they are more and more hampered by 
the increasing demands of the football, 
track, and baseball teams. South Field 
should be used as a playground for the 
entire University, with another spot 
available on which the Varsity teams 
might practice. For years, South Field 
has been our only Campus, yet it is 
rapidly becoming more and more inac- 
cessible to the average student in search 
of recreation. Last falls Tug-of-war 
on 116th Street showed how disastrous 
the closing of South Field would be to 
the undergraduates’ well being. With 
a Stadium at the foot of 116th Street 
for the use of our teams, South Field 
could be turned over to the Department 
of Physical Education and to the un- 
dergraduate body, as a recreation held 
for that great majority which does not 
participate in Varsity athletics. 


What of the Future? 


We now come to the question of 
future benefits which the Stadium will 
bring us. The first is, undoubtedly, suc- 
cess in interco!legiate athletics. It is 
our firm conviction that success in toot- 
ball is attended by success in other 
sports. The school which is repre- 
sented by winning football teams will 
attract not only football plavers, but 
baseball players, swimmers, and wrest- 
lers as well. That school is known as 
one of lots of spirit, because its football 
team is a winner, and athletes in other 
branches are anxious to go there. This 
fact 15, we believe, indisputable. 

Big Crowds and Winning Teams 


So far as the aid a Stadium will give 
us in turning out good football teams is 
concerned, it seems to us that we have 
there nothing more than a whip-saw. 
We have a big field, in which we can 
accommodate great crowds, from whom 
we will receive a revenue sufficient to 
obtain the finest coaching and training 
talent in the country. We obtain that 
talent, and they will develop the teams 
Whose prowess will be sufficient induce- 
ment to the public to pack the stands to 
capacity. And there we have it,—the 
endless chain. A portion of the circle 
we already have in the potential crowds 
and a partially stellar coaching staff. 
We need now the Stadium and a bol- 
stering up of the weak links in our 
coaching system. 

What Produces Spirit? 


Granted that the Stadium would set 
us well on the way to athletic promi- 
nence, let us consider the results of 
such success on the athletic field. In 
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our opinion, college spirit depends al- 
most entirely on the success of the 
teams. There are, of course, certain 
small institutions, where intense school 
spirit exists despite the absence of ath- 
letic prominence. That is a condition 
possible in a small school, but certainly 
not in a school such as Columbia, whose 
logical athletic rivals are such univer- 
sities as Penn, Cornell, Dartmouth, 
Princeton, and Yale. No matter how 
much reason a man may have to feel 
pride in his Alma Mater because of the 
education it gives its students, athletic 
success is the real producer of under- 
graduate enthusiasm. ۰ . . 


Can We Put 
It Over Nou? 

Our discussicns of the past two days 
of the Stadium project will have been 
useless unless we can arrive, after care- 
ful consideration, at an affirmative an- 
swer to this question. Small use there 
is in raising a great hullaballoo unless 
we can do something effective at the 
present time. jin other words, granted 
that the Stadium project is something 
more than a dream, and that a Stadium 
is necessary if we wish to develop good 
teams and good spirit, is it at the pres- 
ent time practicable to attempt to put 
through such a mammoth undertaking ? 
We realize that it is not a question of 
months but of years before the Stadium 
could be completed, were even our rosi- 
est hopes to crystallize. Perhaps some 
time in the future will be more propi- 
tious for the drive. Or, perhaps, the 
opportune moment has passed, while we 
were dreaming and wondering when the 
time for action would arrive. And 
then again, perhaps, there has never 
been a time so suitable tor Stadium agi- 
tation as the present moment. This, we 
believe, is the real answer. 


The President Says, “Yes” 


President Butler, in his annual report 
to the Trustees, made it clear that he 
considers the present time highly op- 
portune for a drive for a Stadium, urg- 
ing that the plan “which has laid dor- 
mant for years, should be vigorously re- 
vived and an attempt made to carry it 
to completion.” Just as enthustastically 
did the President urge. in his address to 
the Varsity C Club, that an attempt be 
made to put the Stadium project 
through. Nothing could be more defi- 
nite. than his plea for action. And 
there, certainly, is strong evidence that 
the University will back the venture 
heart and soul, if it is undertaken at the 
present time. 

The University Favors It 

Considering the feasibility of a drive 
for the Stadium at the present time 
from the Faculty’s point. of view, we 
have Dean Hawkes strongly in favor of 
immediate strenuous action. We have 
the Department of Physical Education 
undoubtedly influenced in favor of im- 
mediate action because of the inade- 
quate facilities on South Field for the 
Intensive physical training which it is 
the University’s aim to give to every 
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undergraduate. . ہج‎ Certainly the 
Department of Admissions would wel- 
come at this time a drive for a Stadium, 
which together with the other attendant 
benefits, would undoubtedly serve as an 
attraction to great numbers of those 
prospective college men whom we are 
anxious to obtain. 


The A. A. Must Take the Lead 


Foremost among the boosters of the 
Stadium project is the Athletic Asso- 
ciation, the organization which must 
take the lead in whatever drive may be 
made. There seems to be little doubt 
that were two hundred thousand ۵ 
to be raised, the A. A. would feel justi- 
hed in commencing the preliminary nll- 
ing in of the Hudson. Nor is there any 
question but that the present A. A. 
management will back the project 
whole-heartedly, with all the intluence 
which it has with the alumni. 


Strong Alumni Support 


Perhaps none more than the alumni 
realizes the importance of beginning the 
Stadium undertaking as soon as pos- 
sible. Our graduates, from the advan- 
tageous perspective which their detach- 
ment from the University atfords them, 
perceive only too plainiv that the Sta- 
dium is an ultimate necessity to the 
University and that the time is ripe. 
We have no record of any official action 
having been taken by the Alumni Fed- 
eration on the Stadium project, but a 
conversation on the subject with any 
representative alumnus is suficient to 
convince one that the alumni will take 
an active lead in opening and carrying 
on the drive. 

The Varsity C Club, being fundamen- 
tally an alumni organization, will un- 
doubtedly lend its active support. It is 
among old "C" men that we should ex- 
pect to find the most enthusiastic inter- 
est in any project calculated to advance 
Columbia's interests in athletics; This 
was evidently the opinion held by Presi- 
dent Butler, who, in discussing the Sta- 
dium plan at the annual meeting of the 
Varsity C Club, seemed to assume that 
a gathering of former Columbia ath- 
letes was the logical place for a detimte 
Stadium campaign to arise. Nothing 
could be more definite than the Presi- 
dents remarks at the C ۳ ۰ 
"[ should like, if possible, to interest 
this company in the subject of athietics 
and outdoor sports. I do not mean in 
talking about athletics or in taléing 
about outdoor sports, but m doing 
something that is really worth while. 
The time has come when there should 
be a definite organized movement to 
carry forward to completion the project 
for a Stadium as frst projected in 
1906." 

The Undergrads Have the Spirit 


Among the supporters of the Stadium 
project at this time, none are more en- 
thusiastic than the undergraduates. Al- 
though it is undoubtedly realized. by 
every man in College that, were work 
to start immediately on the Stadium. ۴ 
would not be completed until after the 
Class of 1924 had graduated, under- 
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graduate sentiment is certainlv for ac- 
tion as socn as possible. Our contem- 
porary, Jester, assures us that we have 
the Laughing Lion's most enthusiastic 
support in our drive tor Stadium action. 
Leaders in undergraduate activities are 
sympathetic with the stand which Spec- 
tator is taking. We can assure the Uni- 
versity authorities and the aluram that, 
in the event of definite action being 
taken on the Stadium project at this 
time, the undergraduates are ready to 
offer their active support. And, which 
is of the most importance, we believe 
that in the College at the present time 
there 1s the spirit necessary to put the 
Stadium across. We believe that the 
undergraduate body is fired with the 
prospects for the "New Columbia," that 
they realize the necessity for the Sta- 
dium, and are eager to see something 
done betore the end of the year. 
Building Costs 

We believe that in the preceding 
paragraphs we have covered ail the par- 
ties interested in the attainment of the 
Stadium, and have succeeded in show- 
ing that they are unanimously in favor 
of an attempt to put over the Stadium 
project at this time. We now come to 
the consideration of the propitiousness 
of the present time from a building 
standpoint. Or rather, we wish to show 
that after all we have to consider at 
present not the practicability of entering 
into construction work, but instead, we 
have before us the problem oí provid- 
ing funds. We grant that building costs 
are out-of-sight at present. But will 
they be so steep two vears from now? 
1٦ they have gone down by 1923. we 
want to be in a position to take advan- 
tage of the drop. The moncy-raising 
campaign should be begun at once. 


How We Can Put 
It Over 

Today, in the last of the series of 
editorials which we are running prepa- 
ratory to the conduction of a vigorous 
publicity campaign, we shall attempt to 
show our readers just how we believe 
we must begin the drive for the Sta- 
dium. 

Let’s Start the Drive Now 

As we have stated in our previous 
editorials, we are not at this time, call- 
mg for a Stadium, but rather for the 
bezinning of a drive for one. We have 
pomted out that the realization of our 
ultimate goal is, in our rosiest dream, 
years away. What we must do now, is 
begin to put ourselves in a position from 
which we can seize on the most favor- 
able moment to begin actual Stadium 
construction. That position seems to us 
to be one in which there wouid exist a 
permanent active Stadium Committee 
composed of University representatives 
and undergraduates: one in witich there 
would exist a Stadium fund of at least 
two hundred thousand dollars ready for 
use; one im which all technical and legal 
obstacles to construction would have 
been removed; one, in fact, in which 
everyone concerned. would be in en- 
thusiastic readiness to begin the actual 
Construction. work. 
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A Great General Committee 

First of our considerations ts the or- 
ganization of a great general committee 
which will have charge of the entire 
project. We betieve it is in the province 
ot President Butler to appoint this com- 
mittee. In makeup, it should include 
interested and powerful Columbia 
Alumni; the undergraduate leaders of 
Campus opimon; those members of the 
University administration who will be 
actively interested in the project; and a 
certain number of New York City’s 
leading citizens, be they graduates of 
Columbia or not, provided only that we 
can count cn their interest in Columbia 
as New York’s school and their. broad- 
minded public-spirited desire to aid in 
the advancement of any great institu- 
tion of learning. 

After the organization of the general 
committee, plans must be made for the 
formation of various sub-committees. 
There must, first of all, be a publicity 
committee, whose duty it wil be to 
bring the drive for the Stadium to the 
attention. of every Columbia man, as 
well as those others who are interested 
in Columbia or in the promotion of the 
education and physical well-being of 
America's young manhood. On the 
publicity committee should be included 
a representative from the University’s 
own Department of Public. Informa- 
tion; various Columbia alumni who are 
at present on the staffs of the vartous 
news syndicates, and a limited number 
of New York publishers. We have 
great faith in the power of publicity, if 
conducted in the proper manner. 


We Want Experts in Each Line 


Then, we must organize a construc- 
tion committee cn which will serve those 
men who are acquainted with building 
conditions, through their own connec- 
tion with the work. On this committee 
should be included those alumni who, in 
past years, drew up plans fer the Sta- 
dium; prominent New York citizens 
who can assist in removing any legal 
obstacles which might halt the project; 
and, representatives of the Athletic As- 
sociation under whose direction the 
work must be carried out. This com- 
mittee must consider the feasibility of 
such chances as shifting the proposed 
location from the river site, to such a 
one as has been proposed about two 
miles up the river. It must be com- 
posed of men who are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the conditions and who 
are in a position to help Columbia in 
putting through her plans. There is 
little doubt that in the great body of 
Columbia alumni, there are many pcs- 
sessed of the greatest power to help us. 
Qn such men, the General Stadium 
Committee should not hesitate to call. 


How About the Money? 


Now, coming to the actual financing 
of the scheme and the organization cf a 
finance committee, we encounter what 
may be the most puzzling problem of 
all, and vet, may be the most simple. 
Remembering all the time that our 
drive is for two or three thousand. dcl- 
lars, rather than the full amount needed 
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for the completion of the Stadium, we 
have the following suggestions. In the 
first place, we beheve that the first en- 
deavors to provide funds should arise 
from the undergraduates. We believe 
that nothing can be as conducive to 
alumni support as the realization on the 
part of the alumni that the undergradu- 
ates themselves are heart and soul in 
the movement and are doing their share 
in beginning the work. We believe that 
every team aud = organization on the 
Campus should function in its own way 
to raise money for the Stadium ۰ 
Had the basketball team won the city 
championship, there is little doubt that 
an inter-city series might have bcen ar- 
ranged with Chicago, similar to that 
played last year between Penn and Chi- 
cago. That opportunity to raise at least 


‘ten thousand dollars is lost, but there 


are many more. lf the baseball team 
plays an exhibition game with the 
Giants, let the. proceeds be turned over 
to the Stadium fund. Let the Varsity 
Show arrange a special performance, 
with the proceeds turned over to the 
fund. Let the Musical Clubs give a 
Stadium Fund Concert. Spectator can 
put out a supplement, which if sold to 
every undergraduate, would net several 
hundred dollars for the fund. Let each 
Campus organization feel that it is its 
duty to aid in some way, no matter hcw 
small. It would require no great stretch 
of our imagination to see thirty thou- 
sand dollars raised in just such small 
ways as these we have named. And 
then when the undergraduates have 
shewn that thev are actively supporting 
the project. we have a right to demand 
the help of the University, the alumni 
and, perhaps, the city. 


Endowment Policies 


It is our opinion that each class grad- 
uating in the future, and indeed each 
class that has already graduated, should 
undertake to carry atten thousand dol- 
lar endowment insurance policy, payable 
in twenty wears to the Columbia Sta- 
dium Fund. Suppose we find thirty 
classes graduated which would under- 
take this method. And suppose each 
class for the next ten years adopted the 
same scheme. There we have endow- 
ment policies amounting to four hun- 
dred thousand dollars, policies on which 
money can be borrowed at the banks. 
And the scheme is by no means imprac- 
ticable. The classes already use this 
system in providing for their gifts to 
the University. There is the plan of 
selling seats in the Stadium to alumni 
for a period of twenty-five sears for 
one hundred dollars. There is the 
chance of aid from the city and from 
the University. There is the possibility 


that a few of New York's great philan- 


thropists may be interested. And, there 
is the plan of frankly soliciting sub- 
scriptions from the alumni. In the next 
few weeks we shall print accounts of 
how money was raised for a stadium at 
Washington, and how they are raising 
it now at Illinois, Texas and those other 
schools which are at present conducting 
Stadium drives. 
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Pittsburgh Alumni Print Dinner Menu in Spectator 


One of the most successful meetings 
in the history of the Pittsburgh Alumni 
Club was that held on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 21, at the William Penn Hotel. 
Invitations were sent out to all Alumni 
living in the Pittsburgh district, and a 
cordial response was received. At this 
meeting the University was represented 
by Walter Rautenstrauch, Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering. The News can 
not do better in reporting the meeting 
than quote W. J. Strassburger ’orF.A., 
President of the Club and Chairman of 
the Committee on Arrangements for the 
dinner: 


We had an attendance of thirty at the 
dinner and two or three others strolled 
in afterward in time for the speaking. 

The dinner was a complete success 
from the standpoint of enthusiasm and 
Columbia spirit. With the walls deco- 
rated with Columbia emblems and pho- 
tographs of the campus and buildings, 
and undergraduate magazines on the ta- 
bles, and menu printed in the Spectator, 
there could not have been anything but 
the proper sentiment, and when you add 
to this the presence of R. H. Bagnell, 
who had so much to do with the Glee 
Club at College, you will know that the 
vocal chords of many of us were given 
little rest. 

The Secretary, in sending nctices for 
the dinner, asked for replies of those 
who could sing, so that he. would know 
where to place his leaders. Our good 
friend, Dr. Mathews, very aptly stated 
that he did not know 50 per cent. was a 
passing mark on voice; otherwise he 
might himself have asked to be quali- 
fied, but, remembering his Varsity Show 
experience, you may know that he lent 
his full physique of no less than 250 
pounds and his voice toward making 
every song a success. 

The speeches were all in happy vein 
and aroused enthusiasm. One of the 
morning papers yesterday stated that 
there was little evidence of the exalted 
position of Steel Company’s President 
or dignified Professor in the proceed- 
ings, but that all seemed to have re- 
turned to campus life. 

In addition to Dr. Mathews and Pro- 
fessor Rautenstrauch, Dr. Decker made 
everyone wonder if a course of wit was 
given to the 'ozP.&S. Class. Further, 
Toastmaster Ruslander was in fine 
form. He gave a brief history of the 
lives of the speakers taken from the Po- 
lice Gasctte. 

After all the set talks, the Toastmas- 
ter insisted upon the Chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements and J. M. 
Clark each saying a few words, and 
they both put in strong appeals for re- 
Juvenation of the local Club. The 
Chairman also read a very much appre- 


ciated letter from Dr. Butler. 
[his report would scarcely be com- 
plete without calling attention to Tie- 


mann, who, although not on the set pro- 


gram, furnished a great deal of comedy 
as well as voice. 


Places were provided for: Prof. Wal- 
ter Rautenstrauch; R. H. Bagnell, ’o8, 
م12"‎ Ed. W. Bartberger, 'ooF.A.; 
James M. Clark, '87L; H. N. Decker, 
'07P.&S.; H. S. Hutton, '16S; Joseph 
Jackson, ’99P.&S.; Alexander Lowry, 
'II, "15۳1.12. John A. Mathews, 
'988Ph.D.; Charles L. Miller, ’85Mines; 
George E. Painter, '83Mines; S. Leo 
Ruslander, 'orL; H: B. Saul, ’20A.M.; 
C. B. Schildecker, ’o1rP.&S.; William 
J. Strassburger, ’o1F.A.; Hugh P. Tie- 
mann, 'ooS; David Turets, "15, ’17L; 
Lambert Turner, '16, '1i8L; Charles R. 
Fettke, ’14Ph.D.; A. H. Kempner, ’17; 
H. Paul Laurent, ’10S; B. J. Jarrett, 
'944L; F. T. Aschman, '81Mine: ; W. H. 
Pratt, 'ogL; Gilbert E. Siels, '12; and 
N. B. Ward, '13S. 

The Chamber of Commerce, upon 
hearing of Professor Rautenstrauch's 
coming, extended an invitation to him 
for Monday noon, at which time there 
was a luncheon given in his honor by 
the Officers and Directors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, after which he ad- 
dressed some 400 men in the Assembly 
Room in a very interesting way on the 
present industrial situation. When he 
had finished there were calls tor more 
and he was persuaded to speak for an 
additional few moments. You. may, 
therefore, know the esteem he has won 
for himself in the hearts of the Pitts- 
burgh business men. 


President Butler was unable to be 
present and wrote the Pittsburgh Alumni 
as follows: 


Dear Mr. Strassburger: 


I am delighted to hear that you are 
planning a reunion of the Columbia 


MATHEWS, '98Ph.D. 
President of Crucible Steel Company. 


JOHN A. 
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alumni in Pittsburgh for the evening of 
Monday, February 21. My academic 
obligations will not permit me to leave 
the city at that time, but I can assure 
you that it would have been a great 
pleasure to join your company and to 
renew most agreeable associations and 
friendships. 


I am very glad that you are to have 
Professor Rautenstrauch as your guest. 
He understands fully what the Univer- 
sity is striving to accomplish, and will 
interpret our ideals, particularly in the 
fields of engineering and business edu- 
cation, in wholly admirable fashion. 


You ask me what the Pittsburgh 
alumni can do for the University. In 
answer I say there is probably nothing 
that they can do that would be cf more 
beneht than to make themselves thor- 
oughly familiar with Columbia's present 
organization, activities and policies. Co- 
lumbia has long since become the most 
active intellectual center in the civilized 
world. Its great company of admirable 
teachers and productive scholars not 
only train and stimulate each year tens 
of thousands of eager students, but they 
serve the community and the nation in 
countless ways by relating their schol- 
arship to the service of the public. It 
is particularly desirable that the alumni 
should appreciate the significance and 
opportunities of the new and advanced 
courses of instruction in engineering, 
and in the whole field of applied science. 
These aré, perhaps, better understood in 
South America, in Asia and in Europe 
than in many parts of the United States. 


Despite the lack of funds with which 
to provide adequate equipment and suf- 
ficient laboratories for instruction, for 
research and for testing purposes, the 
Faculty of Applied Science is today do- 
ing a work of unique educational and 
public importance. The School of Busi- 
ness 15 in like situation in all these new 
subjects, as in those older fields of 
knowledge with which universities have 
so long been associated. The leadership 
of Columbia is secure. Our watchword 
is Scholarship and Service. 


With warm regard and every good 
wish for a successful gathering, | am, 
Faithfully yours, 


(Signed) NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 

A unique feature of the evening was 
that mentioned by Strassburger when 
he stated that the menu was printed in 
Spectator. A copy of the menu had 
previously been sent to the University. 
After one of the regular editions of 
Spectator had come from the press, the 
type was held, and the menu inserted 
in the front page. Printed on the same 
page was a brief account of the plans 
for the meeting. 


In order to bring the undergraduate 
side of Columbia today even more be- 
fore the Pittsburgh Alumni, current 
issues of the Columbia Jester, Varsity, 
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and Morningside were also distributed 
among the diners. 


Charles Evans Hughes, '84L, 
Accepts State Portfolio 


The portiolio of Secretary of State 
in the Harding Cabinet was” formally 
accepted on February 19 by Charles E. 
Hughes. SFL. 'o7Hon. The choice of 
Hughes by Mr. Harding has been an 
open secret for some time and was 
finally made despite the opposition. of 
some factions of the Republicans in 
the United States Senate. Ne detailed 
announcement as to the policy of the 
future Secretary of State has yet been 
made. 

Hughes was born on April rr, 1862, 
in Glens Falls, New York, the son of a 
Baptist minister. He began his collegi- 
ate work at Colgate, but later went to 
Brown University, where he graduated 
in ۱88. After receiving his degree 
from the Columbia Law School, he was 
admitted to the bar in 1854. 1n 1801-92 
he was Protessor of Law at Cornell. 
During his public career Hughes has 
served as Governor of New York State 
for two terms and as an Associate Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme 
Court. He was considered as one of 
the candidates for the Republican nomi- 
nation for President in. 1908 and 1912, 
but was not nominated until ہ1016‎ at 
which time he resigned his seat on the 
bench of the Supreme Court in order 
to make the campaign. During the last 
Presidential campaign Hughes effec- 
tively supported President-elect Hard- 
ing, and his speeches have been regard- 
ed as amony the best made for that can- 
didate. 


Hoyem, '17J, Elected President of 
D. C. Alumni Club 


The annual meeting of the Columbia 
University Alumni Club of the District 
of Columbia was held at the Cosmos 
Club in Washington on February 24. 
This was a recrganization mecting, and, 
in addition to the election of officers, the 
business included a discussion of the 
plans for the next few months. 


Oliver Hovem, '17J, formerly secre- 
tary of the Club, was elected President. 
As vice-presidents to represent the 
graduates of College, P.&S., Mines, and 
the Law School, the following were 
clected: George Henry Owen, '63; C. 
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L. G. Anderson, '84P.&S.; George S. 
Rice, ’87Mines; and Ivan P. Tashof, 


'128. 
The next formal activity of the Wash- 


ington Alumni will take place some time 


during the spring, when the Club is 
hoping to have President Butler as one 
of the guests. It is expected that this 
dinner will be given in honor of those 
Alumni in Washington who have re- 
ceived honorary degrees from Columbia. 
These include Hoover, Pershing, and 
several others. 

Meanwhile the officers of thc Club are 
planning a series of "intimate evenings," 
with specialists in various fields to give 
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informal talks. Such a talk was given 
as one phase of the annual meeting on 
February 24, when Carl Lucas Alsberg, 
,م0"‎ 'ooP.&S., of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, talked on “Insecticides.” Dur- 
ing the course of his remarks his de- 
scription of the fumigation of grecn 
oranges, to give them an orange color, 
led George Wharton, ’97, to observe that 
the British Government would pay a 
large price for a preparation. which 
would fumigate Irishmen into good Or- 
angemen. 

The date for the next meeting has not 
yet been decided, but will be announced 
very shortly. 


Medical Education and the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons * 


Edited by Henry E. Hale, '96 P.&S., President of the Association 
of the Alumni of the College of Physicians and Surgeons 


Introduction 


Desiring to enter the society of these 
columns with due decorum, there must 
needs be an introduction, else a mere 
flirtation might be suspected. In reality 
our intentions are most serious. 


We of the association of the Medical 
Alumni are desirous of bringing to the 
attention of Columbia Alumni News 
readers—and they are many—a fuller 
understanding of what medical educa- 
tion really is. To do this we propose 
first to offer some historical sketches, 
which are gleaned from literature, and 
then to have set forth just what the 
medical students have to go through to 
get their degree of M.D. 


We hope in so doing to demonstrate 
that the practice of medicine is an art 
and also a science. This of course 
means that, as there can be only one sci- 
ence of any thing, there is only one 
science of medicine. The logical con- 
clusion must follow that they who would 
enter by the gate any of its departments 
must have a liberal education as a foun- 
dation and guarantee of their judgment, 
as well as to quality them for the tech- 
nical requirements in pursuance of the 
science. Once having satisfied the serv- 
ants of the people—the state ofhcials— 
of satisfactory qualifications, he or she 


“This series of articles is designed to show 
the background of present-day medicine as well 
as the requirements and work of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons today. The = series 
will continue weekly until completed.—4:d. 


may enter and enjoy the practice of the 
many specialties. 


Historical 


The very earliest medical training con- 
sisted in caring for the mother and babe 
and those injured in battle with beast or 
fellow man. From such a beginning has 
grown the present art and science of 
medicine. This growth has not been un- 
interrupted nor all along one channel. 

Medical advancement shared in the 
accumulation of gencral knowledge. In 
the earliest civilizations it was consid- 
ered a proper theme fcr philosophers 
and priests to conjure with. 

Egyptian Medicine 

The Egyptian is probably the oldest of 
which we have any records. Even in 
these ancient times, the authorship of 
their forty-two books of all knowledge 
was so hazy with years as to be ascribed 
to the authorship of their god of wis- 
dom. The last six of these books were 
called the "Ambres," and were devoted 
to medicine. 

It seems likely that Caesarean section, 
after the death of the mother, was first 
performed in Egypt. The finding of 
artificial teeth in the jaws of mummies, 
and knives, scissors, lancets, forceps, 
probes, etc., in their tombs, bespeaks no 
mean beginning of things medical. Dis- 
section of human bodies was not yet 
considered, though we shall see that in 
this land it later reached its greatest 
ancient vogue. 
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President of Crocker-Wheeler Company Addresses 
Graduate Schools Alumni 


Carrying out their pclicy of inviting 
some prominent man to address each of 
their meetings, the members of the 
Alumni Association ot the Graduate 
Schools met on February 28 to listen to 
a talk by Schuyler S. Wheeler, 'r2 Hon, 
president of the Crocker-Wheeler Com- 
pany. Mr. Wheeler’s talk well fitted in 
a scries of interesting discussions which 
have been held by the members of the 
Association during the past few months, 
when interesting talks have been given 
by such men as Samuel W. Lambert, 
85P.KS., and John Spargo. The meet- 
ing on February 28 was held at the 
Café Lafayette in New York and was 
attended by Alumni whose years of 
graduation range from 1881 down to the 
present time. Several of them first met 


at dinner and later stayed for Mr, 
Wheeler’s talk. 

The subject of the discussion was 
"Some Phases of Electricity.” Mr. 


Wheeler began by stating that there is 
no such problem confronting the world 
today as that of discovering ways of 
producing electricity. Using as his main 
illustration the grinding of wheat into 
flour, he stated that all electricity is 
obtained by exchanging mechanical 
power for it at a brokerage cost of 
about 5 per cent, just as the muller 
takes from the farmer a certain speci- 
fied portion of the Hour into which he 
has ground the farmer's wheat. Just as 
in every day life the prcblem is how to 
get money or wheat to procure the 
flour, so in electricity the problem 1s 
how to obtain the mechanical power 
necessary for conversion. 

Mr. Wheeler then went on to menticn 
the various ways of producing mechan- 
ical power from which electricity can 
be obtained, stating that oniy a very 
minute quantity can be secured trom 
the action of copper and zine or frcm 
the thermophile, and that the main 
sources arc the use of coal and gas en- 
gines for turning the dynamo. Remind- 
ing his hearers that the conversion of 
mechanical power into electricity costs 
a brokerage of about 5 per cent. and that 
the application of electricity. to useful 
work—-the exchange back into mechan- 
ical power—costs another 5 per cent., he 
stated that the question of whether or 
not it is worth while to pay this broker- 
age depends upon the necessity for 
transmitting power over a long distance 


or of subdividing it into very small 
items. This is one of the reasons be- 
cause of which Mr. Wheeler has op- 
posed the electrical drive for battleships 
or automobiles. 

With the aid of a water bottle, a sugar 
bowl and a silver knife, Mr. Wheeler 
then proceeded to illustrate how mechan- 
ical power may be converted into elec- 
trical power by passing wires properly 
connected through the magnetic. field 
that lies between the two ends of a mag- 
net. The amount of electricity gener- 
ated depends, to a great extent, upon 
how large a current you permit to flow 
off the line. If too much 1s taken off, 
the engine or dynamo will be wrecked 
or burned up. Mr. Wheeler illustrated 
his point by citing instances of the dy- 
namos at the Chicago Drainage Canal 
and at the Ford Automobile Works at 
Detroit. 

He also mentioned the machine made 
during the war for the Cooper-Hewitt 
people without any special magnet, but 
using the earth’s magnetism instead. 
The object was to detect the presence of 
submarines, whose iron bulk changed 
the pull of the earth’s magnetism some- 
what by approaching the machine. Un- 
fortunately it did not have sufficient 
range of action to be of value for this 
purpose. | 

Mr. Wheeler then took up a discussion 
of wireless telegraphy and telephony 
and the Hertz waves. He told ot the 
production of a submarine finder. which 
Hashed through the water a straight 
beam of electricity that reflected sound, 
and explained the means by which 
100,000 sound vibrations per second were 
transformed into a unit which cou!d be 
heard by the human ear. In this con- 


nection Mr. Wheeler spent some time in 
discussing sensitive. listening and the 
electrical valve for radio and telephony. 
In conclusion he stated that the greatest 
problems in the field today were the di- 
rect conversion of coal into electricity 
and the invention of heatless electrical 
light. 

Mr. Wheeler used several striking il- 
lustrations and stories during the course 
of his remarks, but the present author 
has not the technical education to prop- 
erly repeat them. At the conclusion of 
the discussion a unanimous 
thanks was given the speaker for his 
kindness in addressing the Association 
and for the interesting material which 
he had discussed. 


vote ot 


Following his talk several members 
of the Association took advantage of 
the opportunity to ask him = questions 
and to send some of them in the direc- 
tion of Professor Pupin, who was also 
present. This brought from the latter 
the remark that we do not krew what 
electricity is, although we do know a 
great deal about what it docs. [n the 
course of the discussion the Einstein 
theory received some attention, Protessor 
Pupin declaring that it had a great deal 
in it and that even Einstein himself was 
groping somewhat in the dark. 

Among those present were Stephen 
G. Williams, Bı, ’83Ph.D. (President); 
John D. Hanev, 10Ph.D. (Secretary); 
Schuyler S. Wheeler, '83. '12Hon.; Mi- 
chael I. Pupin. '83; 'o4Hon.; Levering 
Tyson, 'ir1A.M.; Adam Leroy Jones, 
'9QRPh.D.: Walter 1. Slichter, wS; E. 
S. Joy, 'S8L, 'o2Ph.D.; H. R. Mocdy, 
'oTPh.D.; Wiliam Rabenort. 11۰2.۶ 
J. L. Kerbeck, '14.3.M.; E. E. Whitford, 
';aPh.D.; B. J. Feinberg, ‘19: E. J. 
Fisher, '11Ph.D.; Frank Albright, L. L. 
Watters, 'o1Ph.D., and Charles G. Prot- 
fitt, 17. 


Four Low Ones and An Ace! 


Basketball: Cornell 20, Columbia 17 

The week's write-up 15 sort oí getting 
to be a habit with us. We hope the teams 
aren't getting a similar one. Our heart 
hes heavy within us. This is about the 
third consecutive week that we have had 
a scries of athletic disasters to recount. 

* * x 

Possibly it was the contrast after the 
Penn game, but we thought the Cornell- 
Columbia basketball game, p'aved cn 
February 26, was dull. Neither the 
players nor the crowd seemed to have 
their heart in the affair, with the possi- 


ble exception of the ever-serappy Tynan, 
and little Sidman of Cornell, who was 
all over the court at once when he 
wasn't standing on the foul hne pop- 
ping disastrous baskets against the Biue 
and White. 
x X * 

Joe Johnson was ‘way off in his foul 
shooting, caging only 5 out of Ic. though 
he contributed two field. goals. 


x ** x 


The game was no tea party, however, 
although it started off in a somewhat 
dull and listless manner, with Columbia 


o—‏ —— ےم 
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leading in point of apathy. Cornell led 
off and ran up a substantial lead, but 
then took a slump and barely managed 
to hold their own when the Lion five 
showed a flash. At the end of the first 
halt the score was 14 to 10, with Co- 
lumbia hanging on the small end. 

Both teams somewhat came to life in 
the second period, and staged what 
looked like a combination of football 
and hari-kari. Columbia seemed deter- 
mined to win to the last stretcherload, 
and Cornell appeared equally careless 
as to human life and appearance. The 
fhght was, as our Journalism students 
would say, “both nip and tuck,’ with 
Columbia always a point or so behind. 
Whenever they threatened to tie the 
score or get ahead, which was twice, a 
Cornellian named Luther, who was sub- 
sututing, spoiled a nice party by chalk- 
ing up another field basket for Cornell. 

* * k 

There's no satisfying these visitors 
sometimes. 

k * X 

However, even in the second half, 
when Columbia fought hard, the Red 
and White team seemed, as far as we 
could determine, to have the edge on us. 
The necessary two or three points that 
would have saved the game for us sim- 
ply could not be scored. 

x k X 

We feel personally indebted to Marty 

Tynan for the individual thrill of the 
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evening, when, in the final three min- 
utes of the second half, he grabbed the 
ball beneath the Cornell goal, twisted 
his way the length of the court, drib- 
bling the ball as he sifted through the 
entire Cornell team, and finally caged 
his ball from a difficult angle at the side 
of the court. 


Sidman also contributed a thrill of 
another sort when he plunged into a 
chair under his basket, hurting his knee 
badly, but pluckily playing on after a 
short respite. 

k k x 


Swimming: Princeton 31, Columbia 22 
Water Polo: Princeton 20, Columbia 9 


The summaries tell a better story 
about the mect than we can, because we 
didn't see it; but we recall mecting first 
Wally Waldecker and later Connie Sim- 
mons, both of the waterpolo team. In 
each instance they recounted to us a 
gleeful story of the drowring that 
Bishop Kindleberger meted out to Bot- 
ting, the crack center. As we under- 
stood, Botting came upon “Kindy” sin- 
gle-handed with intentions of scoring or 
torpedoing him, or whatever they do in 
these polo contests, and "Kindy" leaped 
upon him, bore him to the depths, and 
communed with him there until he 
turned purple, and thc referces were 
considering sending out a searching 
party or dragging the pool. 
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Unfortunately, it didn't win the meet 


for us. 
x * * 


Fencing: Yale 8, Columbia 6 


This was rather a surprise to us, as 
our fencers have had a clean slate so 
far and looked pretty good. 

In fact, they were good, even in the 
meet, only Yale must have becn a shade 
or so better. A number of the bouts 
went to extra time, and none of them 
were walk-overs. Gyp Reaves divided 
his saber bouts, winning one and losing 
the other. Contreras lost the Epee bout 
on a pretty close decision. The final 
issue was decided when Walker, the 
Yale star, bested Bencoe in the last 
foils match by 8 to 6. 

- + * x 


Wrestling: Penn 18, Columbia 13 


Poor Gus Petersen. If ever a jinx 
pursued a college coach, it is Gus. Los- 
ing men right and left, the green or 
pink monster who is making life hard 
for our wrestling coach has now de- 
prived him of Captain Pauli for the 
rest of the season, with a torn ligament. 
So disintegrated 1s the really snappy 
little team which he had at the begin- 
ning of the season that two mon, Potter 
and Hart, scored Columbia’s full 13 
points and to do this Hart had to 
wrestle twice, once in his own class, the 
135-pound division, whech he won after 
two extra periods, and ayain in the 145- 
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pound class, in which he won from his 
opponent by a fall. 
x * x 

In another week or so there will be 
nothing left but to enter Gus as an un- 
dergraduate and let him tie knots in the 
remainder of Columbia's schedule him- 
seli. All credit to Gus and his plucky 
remnants ! 
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THE ACE 


Hockey: Columbia 11, Colgate 3 


We cheer, we applaud, we enthuse. 
The hockey team finally came through 
and in its final game with Colgate plaved 
several sorts of rings around the Maroon 
team. We couldn't see this fray our- 
selves, so we are going to quote at 
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Agents for the Publications of the Columbia University 
We invite correspondence from Columbia Alumni. 
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Columbia University Press Bookstore 
New York City 


2960 Broadway 
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CONSTRUCTION 


New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, JR., 83 


GENERAL BuILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND ALTERATIONS 
103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


J. PARKE CHANNING, 83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway Telephone Bowling Green 7340 


Alfred L. Jaros, Jr., '11S 
Albert L. Baum, 09, 5 


JAROS & BAUM 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 


116 West 39th Street Telephone Greeley 5395 


New York City 


New York City 


EDWIN LUDLOW, '79 Mines 


CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


Coal and Coke 
149 Broadway Telephone 2669 Cortland 


New York City 


DANIEL E. MORAN, ’84 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street Telephone 3042 Cortland 


New York City 


FACTORY Power PLANTS Fue. ۷۲ 


DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., 1901 
Griggs and Myers 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
110 West 40th Street 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
River and Harbor Construction— Piers, Bulk. 


heads, Foundations and Caissons—Subaque- 
ous Pipe and Cable Laying— Marine Divers 


Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 1331 


INVESTIGATIONS 


New York City 
FRANCIS W. COLLINS, 'o5 E.M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


50 Church Street 


INSURANCE 


New York City 
C. H. ELLARD, ’97 


INSURANCE 
Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Barclay 7970 217 Broadway 


William MacRossie, '11 


New York City Allan MacRossie, Jr., '14 


MacRossieE & ۴ 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 


68 William Street Telephone 637 John 


LAWYERS 


Phoenix, Arizona 
Harold Baxter, '06E.M., 11۰ 


ALEXANDER, CHRISTY & BAXTER 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
311 Fleming Building 
Specializing in 
MINING AND IRRIGATION LAW 


San Francisco, Cal. 


HENRY EICKHOFF, '75 S. 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 


604 MILLS BUILDING 


New York City 
WALLACE WHITE, '13 15 M.E. 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
AND TRADE MARKS 


Woolworth Building 233 Broadway 


New York City 


ALBERT C. NOLTE, "14 EE. 
Counselor-at-Law of the D. C. Bar 
PATENTS—TRADE MARKS—COPYRIGHTS 


Telephone Cortland 1006 165 Broadway 
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length from our contemporary on this 
notable encounter. 


Says Spec: "The powerful Blue and 
White attack easily swept aside the Col- 
gate defense in the opening period and 
registered goal after goal with compar- 
ative ease. Before Colgate had recov- 
ered from her surprise at the fury of 
the local offensive, the score stood 4-0 
against her. The score at the end of 
the opening period reached 5-1. and 
atter that the Blue and White skaters 
added to their total constantly right up 
until the very end of the contest. 

“With Captain Anderson and Walker 
leading the attack, the visitors were at 
a loss to hold the local skaters in check. 
Walker, playing at center, was responsi- 
ble for four of the goals made by the 
Blue and White, while Anderson ac- 
counted for three. The salient point of 
the victory was the extremely smooth 
machinelike team play of the local sex- 
tet. Time and again the Blue and White 
forwards swept down the ice with the 
puck passing without interruption from 
one to another, finally to rest in the 

olgate cage as another tally was rung 
up for Columbia. 

“Sanford, Colgate’s captain and cen- 
ter, was the most brilliant performer in 
the ranks of the Maroon. Once in every 
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period the Colgate leader managed to 
escape the Blue and White defense long 
enough to register the only scores that 
went to the visiting team's credit. 
Throughout the contest, the up-state 


team put up a hard fight, but the íast . 


team play of Columbia was clearly too 
much for the visitors to cope with suc- 
cessfully. 

"In the opening period Baldwin was 
hit in the face with the puck shortly 
after he had registered the third goal 
for Columbia. Despite the fact that his 
face was covered with blood, Baldwin 
continued to play through the rest of 
the game at top speed." 


P. W.G. 
BASKETBALL 

Columbia (17) Cornell (20) 
Tynan . F. Molinet 
Johnson R. F. Barkelewe 
Watson C. Rippe 
Pulleyn L. G. Sidman 
Reilly R. G. Cornish 
Goals from Field—Tynan 2, Johnson 2, Wat- 
son, Pulleyn, Luther 2,  Molinet, Rippe, 


Sidman. 
Goals from foul—Johnson 5 out of 10, Sidman 
10 out of 13. 
Substitutions—Columbia: Vollmer for Wat- 
son, Watson for Pulleyn; Pullevn for Watson, 
Watson for Vollmer; Eder for Johnson, John- 
son for Pulleyn. Cornell: Luther for Bar- 
kelewe. 
Umpire--W. T. Cochran, Navy. 


Men at the top prefer them. 
Men on the way up can afford them. 


FATIMA - 


CIGARETTES 


TWENTY (90) for 95 cente 


Referee—Dan Kelly, Harvard. 
Time of Halves—20 minutes. 


SWIMMING 
Columbia (22) Princeton (31) 


50۰۷۲ 2۲0 Dash— Eberhardt, Columbia, tied with 


Schreiber, Princeton; Murray, Princeton, 
third. ime— 0:26. 
220-Yards Swim—Won by Kelsey, Princeton; 
Schiff, Columbia, second; Witherspoon, 
Princeton, third. Time—2:56 


100-Yard Swim—Won by Eberhardt, Colum- 
bia; Macdonald, Princeton, second; Stinson, 
Princeton, third. Time—1:00 2-5. 

Plunge--Won by Mahar, Columbia; Pawley, 
Princeton, second; — Driscoll, Princeton, 
third. Distance—75 feet. Timc—0:58. 

Fancy Dive—Won by Balbach, Columbia, 102 
et Driscoll, Princeton, second; Bulick, 
rinceton, third. 

Relay Race—Won by Princeton (Murray, 
Macdonald, Schreiber and Stinson); Colum- 
bia (Crystal, Lowndes, Bernard and Eber- 
hardt), second. Timc— 1:46 2-5. 


WATER POLO 


Princeton (20) Columbia (9) 


Botting C. Beiswinger 
Phillips R. F. Cooper 
Bueckner L. F. Waldecker 
Harding R. B. Rogers 
Schrauss L. B Simmoss 
Tait Kindleberger 


G. 
Touch Goals—Botting, Bueckner, Tait, Wal- 
decker. 
Foul Goals—Botting 2, Rogers 4. 
Thrown Goal— Botting. 


FENCING 
Columbia (6) Yale (8) 
Foils—Nahon 5, Bishop 8; Bencoe 8, Mac- 
kenzie 7; Farley 5, Walker 6; Bencoe 5, 
Bishop 7;Farley 12, Mackenzie 9; Nahon 6, 
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Like putting 
a new bulb 
in a socket 


OU don't have to buy a new socket when your 
electric light burns out. You merely screw in 


a new bulb. 
Putting a “Refill” Shaving Stick into the Colgate 
“Handy Grip” is just as simple and just as easy. 
The metal “Handy Grip” will last for years. Colgate 
“Refills” cost you the price of the soap alone. 


The soap itself is threaded to screw into the “Handy 


Grip,” and the bit that is removed 


from the socket 


can be moistened and stuck upon the end of the 


“Refill.” 


UT 


There is no waste. 


There is no need of rubbing the 
lather in with the fingers when you 
shave with Colgate’s. We took the 
rub out of shaving originally in 1903. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 212 
199 Fulton St., New York 


The metal'' Handy Grip,” con- 
taining a trial size stick of Col- 
gale's Shaving Soap, sent for 
10c. hen the trial stick is 
used up you can buy the Colgate 
۸ ja ” threaded to fit this 
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Walker 7; Farley 7, Bishop 9; Nahon 8, Mac- 
kenzie 6; Bencoe 4, Walker 6. 
Sabers—Ferreira 5, Davenport 7; Reaves 5, 
Plumley 7; Reaves 7, Davenport 4; Ferreira 7, 
Plumley 4. 
Epee—Contreras 0, DeLand 1. 
Director—Louis Mouquin. 
WRESTLING 
Columbia (13) Penn. (18) 
115-Pound Class—Chassens, Pennsylvania, was 
awarded decision over Linchitz, Columbia, 
after two extra periods of 3 minutes each. 
125-Pound Class—Davis, Pennsylvania, threw 
Hayman, Columbia, with a three-quarter nel- 
son. Time—3:27. 
135-Pound Class—Hart, Columbia, was award- 
ed decision over Smith, Pennsylvania, after 
two extra periods of three minutes cach. 
145-Pound Class—Hart, Columbia, threw Hol- 
land, Pennsylvania, with a neck and arm 
hold. Time—3:44. 
158-Pound Class—Ashby, Pennsylvania, threw 
Johnson, Columbia, with a chancery and 
scissors hold. Time—5:05. 


173-Pound  Class—Potter. Columbia, threw 
Benn, Pennsylvania, with a body, scissors 
and head hold. Time—2:11. 
Heavyweight Class — Meyer, Pennsylvania, 
threw Zarétzki, Columbia. 
Referee—Herman Wolfe. 
HOCKEY 
Columbia (11) Colgate (3) 
Kopper G. Gromley 
Rivet ۱ Townsend 
Anderson CFR, Farnham 
Walker C. Sanford 
Rollins LW.: Childs 
Baldwin R. W. Pearsall 


Goals—Walker 4, Anderson 3, Rollins 2 
Baldwin, Rivet, Sanford, 3. 

Substitutions: Columbia—Squires for Bald- 
win, Baldwin for Squires, Church for Baldwin, 
Baldwin for Church, Kurnow for Baldwin, 
Hunt for Kopper. Colgate — Guigli for 
Pearsall, Pearsall for Childs. 

ume of periods—Three of fifteen minutes 
each. 

Referee—Tom Howard, Metropolitans. 

Umpire—W. H. Ryan, Colgate. 


Alumni Notes 


'02, 05A. M.—4A. S. Lawrence, form- 


erly of All Saints Church, Concord, 
North Carolina, is now located at 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

06,091 —The New York Evening 
Post of January 29 contained an in- 
teresting article by I. Maurice Worm- 
ser on “What Is to Be the Fate of the 
Night Law School’? He argues in 
defence of the night law schools and 
quotes from magazine articles and 
students’ statements. 

"08, '10L.— The announcement of the 
engagement of Addison A. Van Tine 
and Miss Elizabeth Gunn has 
been made. Van Tine is associated 
with the firm of O’Gorman, Battle 


and Vandiver, at 37 Wall Street, New 


York. 

°13,’15L—Eugene Untermeyer was 
married on February 10, 1921, to Miss 
Elsie N. Steyne, in New York City. 
The bride graduated from Smith Col- 
lege in the Class of 1919. They will 
go to Europe on their wedding trip, 
and on their return will make their 
home in New York. 

'15— George Smith, pitcher for the 
Philadelphia Nationals the past season, 
was twenty-eighth in the list of pitch- 
ers who twirled in at least ten games 
of the big league series during the 
past year. His percentage for the 
season was .413. 

'18— Karl Christoffers is in Europe 
and expects to remain there until May. 
Christoffers lives at 299 East Fourth 
Street, [Brookly my New York 
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Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 


BARNARD SCHOOL ron Boys 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 
minutes’ walk from West 242d St. Broadway 
Sub. Station. 


COLLEGE PREPARATION, 
WM. LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, Associate HEADMASTER 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Its preparation for college and homelife long 
considered model. Physical training emphasized. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, playgrounds. Il. 
lustrated catalogue sent on request. Address 


Henny Carr Pearson, Prin., W. 120thSt.,N.Y.C. 


RIVERDALE 
COUNTRY SCHOOL 


RIVERDALE-ON-HupDSON 
New York 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia '99 
HEADMASTER 


A College Preparatory Boarding and 
Day School of High Scholastic 
Standing 
Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory 
of One Hundred Single Rooms 
For illustrated catalog, address 
the Headmaster 


Safety Service 
Effictency 


1۳ 
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Storage 


Moving Packing 
Send for illustrated booklet 


6/th Street and Columbus 
Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Telephone, Columbus 2977 
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FRANCIS EMORY FITCH, Inc. 
PRINTERS & PUBLISHERS 


The Fitch Service—ti’s readable 
Hanover 784 


136 Pearl Street, New York 


The COLLEGE BOOK STORE 
A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS 
AND SOUVENIRS 
Students’ Discounts 
Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 
1224 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR 120TH STREET 
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PURIFICATION. 
SOFTENING Z FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
INDUSTRIA USES 


RICO’S 


ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 


1133 Broadway, Cor. 26th Street, 
New York City. 


The only institution where can be 
positively acquired a working knowl- 
edge of any language. 


Spanish, English and German 
Shorthand. 


Visit our 
FOREIGN BOOK DEPARTMENT 


BERKELEY-IRVING 


School for Boys 
-309-315 WEST 83D STREET, 
“From Primary to College” 


NEW YORK 


Forty-second year. All es. Small classes. 
[ndividual instruction. ew Gymnasium, r 
playground and Swimming a Pool on Premises. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Phone Schuyler 4836 L. D. Ray, '82, Headmaster 


CoLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
5, 7, and 9 West 93rd Street 
Founded 1764 Telephone 3787 River 


Fireproof building. Boys prepared for Colum- 
bia, Cornel, Harvard, Princeton, Yale, and 
other colleges. Approved by Regents. Strong 
Primary and Elementary Schools. Military 
Drill Gymnasium. Playground. 


FREDERIC A. ALDEN, HEADMASTER 


CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK 

Capital 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 


OFFICES 


Uptown Office 
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The first meeting of the 1921 Commencement Day 
Committee, reported in this week's News, reminds us 
that relatively little remains of the 
present than 
three months from the time readers 
of the News get this issue, Columbia will have passed 
her 167th milestone, and another battalion will have 
graduated into the Alumni army. That the ceremonies 
of induction shall be fittingly and duly celebrated goes 
without question, and the opening discussions of the 
Committee centered upon those events of the day 
which will be most likely to arouse the interest of 


Commencement 


Less 
Is Coming 


academic. year. 


those wlto have already joined the ranks. 

A word or two in regard to this year's Commence- 
ment Committee. 15 in order. Abcut the middle of 
June last year a group of men who had been impressed 
with the necessity for discussion of Alumni participa- 
tion in the various events of the Commencement season 
met informally to discuss what might be done to make 
Commencement week more attractive for the graduates. 
The findings of this informal meeting were sent to 
the Directors of the Federation as a suggestion for 
future Commencement procedure. One of the recom- 
mendations proposed was the appointment of a perma- 
nent Commencement Committee, which should have 
the element of stability in its makeup, so that uni- 
formity of program would result instead of annual 
discussion of what to put on the schedule of enter- 
tamment and what not to put on it. The Directors 
adopted the recommendations practically entirely, and 
as a result there is now a Commencement Day Com- 
mittee composed of the Chairmen of those Classes 
which in the last three years celebrated their tenth, 
fifteenth, twentieth and twenty-fifth year reunions, 
each group to serve for one, two or three years, the 
chairmen of the committees of reunion classes ۲ 
each succeeding year taking the place of those retiring. 
In addition, the Secretary of the University, the Chair- 
man of the University Committee on Public Cere- 
monies, and the Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds, are to serve on the Committee ex-officio, as 
do also the President and the Executive Secretary of 


the Alumni Federation. This will assure permanent 
machinery for the organization of the general Alumni 
events of the Commencement season, and will in no 
way interfere with the various reunions as planned 


by the classes themselves. 


In adopting the new order, comment on the old 
which 1s passing should not be omitted. Since 1902 
Alumni participation in Commencement affairs has 
been practically in the hands of the class which is 
organizing its decenmal reunion that particular year. 
This practice was adopted at the instance of the class 
of 1892, which in 1902 was celebrating its decennial, 
and the system worked out wonderfully well until 
Commencement celebrations began to be too cumber- 
some for any one class to manage. The result was 
that decennial classes could not have any real reunion 
themselves to speak of, as the Commencement burden, 
not only financtal but managerial, was too heavy to 
be borne. Primarily to relieve the ten-year class of 
a responsibility which has outgrown its former limited 
proportions, the new plan was established. In abandon- 


ing the old system no credit should be taken from 1892 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the events listed below will 
be held at the Columbia University Club, 4 West 43rd 
Street. Telephone, Vanderbilt 900. 

Tuespay, Marcu 15, 


Columbia University Post, American 
7.00 p. m. 


New England Alumni Club. 
Boston City Club. 12.30 p. m. 


THURSDAY, MARCI 17. 


Legion. Dinner. 


Semi-monthly Luncheon. 


Club Night. 


. Turspay, APRIL 5. 
Class of 1913. Regular Monthly Luncheon, Meridian 
Club, 90 Trinity Place, New York. 12.30 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6. 
Class of 1909. Monthly Luncheon. Place to be announced 
later. 12.30 p. m. 
Fripay, APRIL 15. 


New England Alumni Club. Annual Meeting. 
later. 


Details 
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and the many succeeding classes which for so many 
years made a conspicuous success where conditions 
were almost impossible. 

The first report of the Committee’s actions this year 
indicates that few departures from the program already 
firmly established are likely to occur, except perhaps 
for Commencement evening. Bearing in mind the 
handicaps of the University's limited. physical accom- 
modations for entertaining large groups of the Alumni 
present, and remembering the success in which this 
year's Alumni Day Committee's reunion off the campus 
resulted, the Commencement Committee has decided 
to try to break the long day by staging the evening 
celebration down-town. This year’s decennial class, 
1911, concurs in recommending this innovation. Details 
are to be worked out after considerable thought, and 
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due announcement will be made of plans as they are 
considered. 

There is little or nothing to report as progress in the 
Stadium campaign (7). An Alumnus, whose identity 
has not been disclosed, has written a 
letter to the Editor of Spectator, 
offering a contribution of a thousand 
dollars toward a Stadium fund, provided ninety-nine 
other alumni duplicate the subscription; this really was 
what might be called an opening gun. What will 
come of it we cannot say at present writing. Spectator 
continues to reserve the first column on the front paye 
each morning for Stadium news, but at the time of 
going to press no momentous happenings have been 
chronicled. 


The Stadium | 
Agitation 


1921 Commencement Plans Under Way 


First Meeting of Committee Arranges Tentative Program—Alumni Dinner in Down-town 
New York Suggested—Commencement Day Falls on June Ist 


The 1921 Commencement Day plans 
have started with greater enthusiasm 
than has been the case in many years. 
Whether this is due to the successful 
work done by the Alumni Day Commit- 
tec in assembling on February 11 the 
largest Columbia Alumni crowd in his- 
tory, or whether it is due to present 
Alumni interest and a very active Com- 
mencement Day Committee is beside the 
point. Suffice it to say that the first 
meeting of the Committce was attended 
by almost every member and that the 
initial plans got well under way. 

This year's Committee was appointed 
as a result of recommendations made at 
an informal meeting held at the Colum- 
bia University Club last June to discuss 
suggestions for improvements in the 
Commencement Day program of last 
year. The committee which met at that 
time and submitted an informal report 
to the Directors of the Alumni Federa- 
tion was composed of Reginald H. Sayre, 
8r; Everett W. Gould, '96, 'g9P.&S.; 
Knowlton Durham, 'or, o3L ; Robert W. 
Macbeth, '06; Frank D. Fackenthal, '06, 
and Levering Tyson, 'r1A.M. 

Chief among the recommendations of 
this committee was one which suggested 
a permanent scheme of appointment for 
the Commencement Day Committe. This 
as well as practically all the other sug- 
gestions in the report were accepted by 
the Directors of the Federation. As a 
result, this vear's Commencement Day 


Committee is semi-permanent and is 
composed of the following, under the 
chairmanship. of Levering Tyson, JII 
A.M.: 

Chairmen of the reunion classes in 
I919—A rchibald Douglas, '94Mines; E. 
A. Cardozo, '99; James L. Robinson, 
'04; and W. H. Brown, Jr., ۰ 

Chairmen of the reunion classes in 
1920—Edgar J. Moeller, ’95F.A.; Mel- 
ville H. Cane, ’00; Chalmers Wood, Jr., 
'05; and Robert S. Erskine, '10. 

Chairmen of the reunion classes for 
this year—Rogers H. Bacon, '96; Julian 
C. Harrison, 'or; A. O. Eimer, '06; and 
S. A. McKeown, ۰ 

In addition to these, the membership 
on the Committee includes Frank D. 
Fackenthal, '06, Secretary of the Uni- 
versitv; Dr. E. S. Elliott, Chairman of 
the University Committee on Public 
Ceremonies: Henry Lee Norris, Super- 
intendent of Buildings and Grounds; 
and Stephen G. Williams, '81, and Charles 
G. Profhtt, '17, in their ex-officio capaci- 
ties as President and Executive Secre- 
tary of the Federation respectively. 

Opening the discussion at the first 
meeting of this Committee on Wednes- 
day, March 2, Tyson read the informal 
report mentioned above. In the general 
discussion which followed, the several 
members of the Commencement Day 
Committee expressed their ideas as to 
possible improvements in previous pro- 
grams, but all agreed that the general 


aim was to arrange such a program as 
would bring back to the Campus the 
greatest possible number of Alumni. 
The Committee is working with this in 
view. 

Formal action was then taken on sev- 
eral subjects brought up in the discus- 
sion. It was decided among other things 
that the Commencement Day Luncheon 
should be continued and that two or 
three short speeches should be part of 
such a program. The appointment of a 
Committee to secure the best speakers 
possible was authorized. 

It was also decided that the Costume 
Parade be continued as a part of the 
Commencement Day program and that a 
Committee on Costumes should be ap- 
pointed. The most radical change from 
previous years was contained in the de- 
cision that, owing to the lack of facili- 
ties at the University, the evening per- 
formance on Commencement Day should 
be held off the campus. It is hoped that 
at that time several of the younger 
classes will be able to present various 
"stunts" as an entertainment. In spite 
of its belief that all of the Commence- 
ment Day program should be held on 
the Campus, the Committee came to tliis 
decision. because the lack of the proper 
accommodations at the University made 
it necessary. 

The method of charging for the vari- 
ous events came up for discussion, but 
no definite action was taken. The ap- 
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pointment of a Committee on. Luncheon 
as well as a Committee to confer with 
the Athletic Association regarding the 
baseball game with Pennsylvania was 
authorized. 

Emphasis was placed on the import- 
ance of the reunion classes, and it was 
decided to urge that the ist, 3rd, sth, 
roth, 15th, 20th and 25th reunion clas- 
ses make a special effort to be on hand 
in large numbers. Along this same line 
it was considered advisable to urge the 
various classes to hold their reunion din- 
ners on the night before Commencement 
Day. 


Pegram to Visit Alumni and 
Universities of the South 

On Tuesday, March 8, George B. 
Pegram, ’03Ph.D., Dean of the Schools 
of Mines, Engineering and Chemistry, 
started on a three wecks’ trip through 
the Southern States. During that time 
he will pay professional visits to several 
universities in that section as well as 
social visits to the Alumni there. His 
itinerary includes the following colleges 
and universities: George Washington; 
Washington and Lee; Virginia Military 
Institute; Randolph-Macon; 
town; Catholic University; Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute; Emory, Georgia; 
Georgia School of Technology; David- 
son; Trinity; Wake Forest; Vander- 
bilt; University of the South; Oberlin; 
and the Universities of Virginia, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, North Carolina, Tennes- 
see, South Carolina, Kentucky, and West 
Virginia. 


Professor from Dijon Appointed 
to Columbia Faculty 


The Trustees of the University have 
announced the appoinment of Jules Le- 
gras, Professor of Comparative Litera- 
ture at the University of Dijon, as Pro- 
fessor of French Literature at Colum- 
bia for the current academic year. M. 
Legras is now in America for the third 
tim. He first came here during 1897 
on his return to France after an ex- 
ploration trip to Siberia, and again in 
1918 on his way to Siberia from France 
to join the Czechs against the Bolshe- 
viki as a member of the French Mili- 
tary Mission. 

An ctheer on the staff of the Fourth 
French Army during the war, M. Le- 
gras was sent to Russia on the French 
Mission and while there was appointed 
to the staff of the First Siberian Army 
Corps. In his memoirs Ludendorí ad- 


George- 


mits that the offensive of this Corps 
was the only one during the Russian 
Revolutionary days which the Germans 
feared. 

M. Legras, at one time a student at 
L'Ecole Normale Superieuse, has made 
a special study of Russia, and his best 
known book is a discussion of the or- 
ganization and the result cf the official 
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emigration from Russia to Siberia dur- 
ing the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Aside from numerous articles and 
reviews on German and Russian litera- 
ture, geography and social conditions, 
M. Legras's writings include "Henri 
Heine Poete," "Dans le Monde des Re- 
prouves," and "L'Esprit Chretien et le 
Patriotisme." 


Alumnus Makes Conditional Gift to the Stadium Fund 


Since opening on February 23 its edi- 
torial campaign for action on plans for 
a stadium, Spectator has run a daily col- 
umn of Stadium News. This has con- 
tained comments on the Stadium by 
President Butler, Professor Adam Leroy 
Jones, '98Ph.D., Director of Admissions, 
G. L. Meylan, ’04A.M., Director of the 
Department of Physical Education, and 
T. Ludlow Chrystie, '92, Alumni Trus- 
tee and President of the Varsity "C" 
Club. 

President Butler said in part: "I re- 
joice that the Spectator is supporting 
with vigor and enthusiasm the move- 
ment to carry to quick completion the 
project for a stadium. This is the first 
time since the plan was presented to the 
public in my Annual Report for 1906 
that any definite and organized support 
has been given to it. I have 
been assured that a serious beginning 
can be made with but a portion of the 
amount of money that will ultimately be 
needed. 

“For the city such a stadium as we 
have planned has become a necessity, 
while for Columbia it will be a powerful 
support to that undergraduate life and 
undergraduate spirit the fostering of 
which is one of our chief concerns.” 

T. Ludlow Chrystie was quoted as 
follows: “President Butler is his speech 
at the annual mecting of the Varsity 
"C" Club held last December, empha- 
sized the necessity of the Stadium, and 
his forceful plea that the need for the 
Stadium be pressed to the attention of 
Columbia men was met with the unani- 
mous approval of the Varsity "C" men. 
Spectator is rendering worthwhile serv- 
ice in. keeping the attention of Columbia 
focused on the obvious lack of a suit- 
able playing field for our teams, and I 
hope it will not let up until the Stadium 
is an accomplished fact.” 

Spectator went on to quote Chrystie’s 
speech at the time he was notified of 
his nomination as Alumni Trustee last 
June, when his text was “I believe the 


future of Columbia University lies in 
the continual recognition of the fact 
that Columbia is not for old men, but is 
for the boy on the Campus.” 

The first action from any Alumnus 
came in the form of an anonymous con- 
tribution given with certain conditions, 
through Levering Tyson, ’11A.M. In 
his letter to Spectator, transmitting this 
offer, Tyson says: “It was my good for- 
tune yesterday to mect one of our en- 
thusiastic Alumni who is very much in- 
terested in your attempts to bring before 
Columbia men the need for beginning 
active work for a Stadium. A letter 
from this Alumnus to you is enclosed 
herewith, and l am very glad to trans- 
mit it. rid 

"In the letter of transmissal to me, 
the donor binds himself and in case of 
his death, his executors or next of kin, 
to pay the gift 1f the conditions are ful- 
filled as contained in his letter to Spec- 
tator. I might add also that the donor 
will have no objection to limiting the 
time for the expiration of his gift to 
December 31 next instead of putting it 
off until June, 1922." 


The letter mentioned by Mr. Tyson 
follows: 


To the Editor of the Columbia Spectator: 


It seems scarcely necessary for an 
alumnus of Columbia University to 
write and state that he is in hearty ac- 
cord with the efforts of The Spectator 
to arouse among the undergraduates and 
the alumni an active interest in the 
Stadium. 


May I, however, suggest that the Uni- 
versity authorities should be consulted 
with in order that there shall be no 
conflict between them and the alumni? 
It may be possible that the University 
authorities are almost certain to secure 
from some friends of the University 
suthcient funds to purchase and make 
an athletic field. While I very much 
doubt this to be a fact, yet it seems that 
The Spectator should consider its possi- 
bility. 

In the opinion of many, at least a 
hundred alumni could well afford to 
each give $5000 toward an athletic field 
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for the University. Unfortunately, I am 
not one of those but, to show my inter- 
est, I hereby under certain conditions 
offer to give $1000 toward the acquisition 
of an athletic ficld—the conditions being 
that 99 other alumni each give $1000 or 
more and prior to Commencement Day, 
1922. 

l offer this thousand dollars under 
these conditions because I think that it 
will assist The Spectator in raising the 
necessary funds, and that they will be 
secured. 

It would seem to many of the older 
graduates a fitting thing to dedicate such 
a field to the memory of John Howard 
Van Amringe and have it be known as 
"Van Am Field.” This is merely a sug- 
gestion but one that would appeal, 1 am 
confident, to the great majority of the 
older graduates of the University. 

Trusting that these suggestions of 
mine will meet with some favor, I am 

Yours etc., 
“TORRETON.” 
In addition to these statements, 


Spectator has editorialized on points 
brought up in the statements and has 
given other items of news m connection 
with Stadium activity. 


One Tenth of All New York Farms 
Abandoned Since 1910 


O. S. Morgan, Professor of Agricul- 
ture at Columbia, recently made public 
a survey in which he stated that 22,540 
farms in New York State have been 
abandoned during the past decade. This 
amounts to 10.5 per cent of the total 
number of farms in use in 1910. Pro- 
fessor Morgan also states that the aver- 
age American family through home gar- 
dens, can grow about one-eighth of its 
food and save $100 annually. He urges 
the thousands of Americans who con- 
ducted war gardens and gave them up 
after the Armistice, to take up the work 
again. He believes that a great many 
people should do this because of the 
hard times and smaller production of 
Amcrican farms at present. 


Glenn, '03L, Writes Leading Article 
for March Law Review 


Garrard Glenn, 'o3L, is the author of 
“Creditor Insurance and Creditors’ 
Rights" in the March issue of the Co- 
lumbia Law Review. Glenn was editor 
of the Law Review in 1902-03 and has 
been a lecturer at the Columbia Law 
School since 1914. 

The issue contains the second part of 
an article started in the January number 
on "The Legality of the Pacific Block- 
ade" by Albert H. Washburn, Professor 
of Political Science and International 
Law at Dartmouth. 


Léon Duguit, Dean _ 


of the Faculty of Law of the University 
of Bordeaux, is the author of the fourth 
article in his series on "Objective Law." 

This number also contains a generous 
section. of notes, as well as the usual 
departments of current legislation, re- 
cent decisions, and book reviews. In- 
cluded in the latter are reviews of 
Holmes's "Collected Legal Papers" by 
Charles M. Hough, Hughes's '"Hand- 
book of Admiralty Law” by George deF. 
Lord, ’17L, and Scctt’s "Project of a 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice” by Edwin D. Dickenson. 


Columbia University Post of Amer- 
ican Legion to Meet on March 15 

On Tuesday, March 15, a dinner and 
meeting of the Columbia University Post 
No. 400, of the American Legion, will 
be held at the Columbia University Club. 
Dinner will be at 6:45 p. m. sharp, a 
business meeting at 7:45 p. m. will fol- 
low, and the entertainment will start at 
8:30 in the library. 

Dr. Charles Gordon Heyd, formerly 
Major in the Medical Corps, U. S. A. 
will give an illustrated lecture on "Some 

_Kodak Impressions of the World War." 
As Dr. Heyd had unusual opportunities 
for taking photographs with the British 
as well as the American Armies, his lec- 
ture should be particularly interesting. 

Application. for Victory Medals will 
be received at the meeting. Medals 
without battle clasps will be given out, 
and those with battle clasps will be 
mailed to duly entitled applicants within 
ten days. Former Navy men can make 
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arrangements to obtain their victory 
medals through the Adjutant, Frederick 
W. Hehre, 'o8S, Assistant Professor of 
Electrical Engineering. Members wish- 
ing to make application for medals must 
exhibit their original discharge. The 
Adjutant will also have application 
blanks for the New York State World 
War medal. 


! ! Dumb-bells ! ! 


The Campus recently learned that a 
new honorary society is in its midst. 
"Dumb-bells" is its name. It 15 a Senior 
Engineering Society and corresponds 
somewhat to Kappa Beta Phi in colle- 
giate circles. One of the requirements 
for membership is the possession oí an 
"F" in some subject during the engincer- 
ing course. The insignia 1s a gold dumb- 
bell to be worn on the member's watch 
chain. The following members of the 
Senior Class were elected to member- 
ship this year: M. R. Buthngton, J. A. 
Dennis, E. S. Hallock, G. H. Knobleck, 
C. B. Smith and G. R. Webb. 


Shakespearian Students Under [Brander 
Mathews Contribute to Dramatic Museum 
One of the gifts acknowledged at the 


‘March meeting of the Trustees of the 


University was the sum of 3609.25 from 
students in Professor Brander Math- 
ews's course on Shakespeare. for the 
benefit of the Dramatic Museum at 
Columbia. 

The Trustees also acknowledged gifts 
for the Marcellus Hartley Research Lab- 
oratory and for the Department of 
Geology and Minerology. 


Football Song Contest to Close on May 1, 1921 


Recent requests to the News Office 
for details as to the Alumni News Foot- 
ball Song Contest make it desirable that 
the conditions of the contest be again 
published. As was announced in a pre- 
vious issue of the News, the prize will 
be one hundred dollars, and the contest 
will close on May 1, 1921. The condi- 
tions include the following: 

I—Students and former students of 
the University are eligible to compete 
for the prize. 

2—Both words and music must be new 
and original; no adaptation will be con- 
sidered in the award; words and music 
may be the work of a single individual 
or of two individuals in collaboration; 
in the award the combination of words 
and music will be considered as a unit. 

3—Both words and music of the win- 


ning song will become the property of 
the Alumni Federation of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Incorporated. 

5—Manuscripts submitted must con- 
form with the following regulations: 

a—Regular printed music paper must 
be used and all manuscripts must be 
written in ink. 

b—Manuscripts must be signed by an 
assumed name and must be accompanied 
by a sealed envelope containing a card 
on which must be written the name and 
address of the writer with the assumed 
name on the outside of the envelope. 

c—The manuscripts must not be rolled 
but should be submitted flat in a large 
envelope. 

6—All manuscripts must be sent to 
Columbia Alumni News. 311 East Hall, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
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From Serb to American, Michael I. Pupin, '83, ’04 Hon. 


(The following article ts reprinted from the Ja:uary issue of “World Work” with the permission of the 


publishers. 


It was one of a series on “Why and How 1 Became an American,” which the "World's Work" 


ran with the explanatory note that “the first step in Americanizsing immigrants is to understand why they 


came here, what they expected to find, and what they did find.” 


The articles were by immigrants and throw 


a new light on what America means to people who had to learn by experience. Pupin, whose contributions in 
the field of science have been many, ts now Professor of Electro-Mechanics at Columbia and was recently dis- 
tinguished by being awarded the Edison Medal.—Ed.) 


Looking back across what is now al- 
most half a century, it is difficult to say 
which was the greater influence in mak- 
mg me cut loose from my ancestral sur- 
roundings and come to America: a boy- 
ish desire for change and adventure, or 
a deep sense of political wrong. It was 
a runaway schoolboy that passed through 
Castle Garden—the old immigrant gate- 
way to America—but a schoolboy who 
had a burning realization that his peo- 
ple had been wronged by their Emperor. 

My ancestors were Serbs. They were 
of that branch of the old race, that in 
1690, at the invitation of Leopold I, Em- 
peror of the Holy Roman Empire, set- 
tled north of the Danube in the Prov- 
ince of Banat. Leopold granted these 
Serbs land, and guaranteed them politi- 
cal and spiritual freedom on. condition 
that they would defend Austria against 
the Turks who, then at the height of 
their power, were threatening to sweep 
through Central Europe. The Serbs of 
Banat kept their compact: they were the 
unyielding barrier against which the 
Moslem wave of invasion broke. More 
than this, they fought for the Austrian 
Crown against Frederick the Great, 
against Napoleon I, and other powers. 
In 1866, when Austria attempted to pre- 
vent the unification of Italy, my people, 


though their sympathy was -with the 


Italian fight for liberty, continued loyal 
to their pledge given in 1690 to the Em- 
peror and fought in his armies. I was 
only eight years old at the time but I 
can remember that in our house, on one 
side of the picture of the patron saint, 
there was a picture of the Russian Czar, 
the head of the Orthodox Church, and 
on the other side a picture of Garibaldi 
in his red shirt and white trousers. We 
defeated the Italians but were sorry that 
Garibaldi lost. 

Two years later the Emperor broke 
the ancient compact: he turned the 
Province of Banat over to the Hun- 
garian Crown, and the Serbs became 
vassals of the Magyar. I can remember 
the indignation in our village of Idvor; 
but what stands out in my memory, just 
as though it had happened yesterday, 
was my father saying to me: "The Em- 


peror has betrayed us. I will see that 
you never serve in his army.” I had 
a great respect for my father; to me he 
was an oracle, and his words, “the Em- 
peror has betrayed us," made a vivid im- 
pression. I felt that there must be some- 
thing rotten in Austria when even the 
Emperor would not keep his word. 
When I was thirteen, I was sent to 
school at Prague. I, of course, had 
heard something of America. I read a 
little about the Civil War and formed 
a vague, boyish idealization of America. 
With the recent act of our Emperor for 
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contrast, I thought Lincoln the greatest 
man that ever lived; he had pledged his 
word to save the Union and he kept it. 
But the only American thing of which 
I had a real knowledge—a ‘cover-to- 
cover knowledge, so to speak—was 
"Uncle Tom's Cabin.” To me, America 
was the land of legend and romance, 
and I am afraid that was the real ap- 
peal that, one day early in March, 1874, 
made me run away from school, to 
America. I had just received my small 
monthly allowance from home. I sold 
my watch, my books, all my clothes ex- 
cept those I wore—and skipped, a fif- 
teen-year-old adventurer. I reached 


. me-just like a boy. 


Hamburg and sailed in the steerage for 
New York. 

There was no Ellis Island in those 
days, no immigration authorities with 
troublesome questions. I had just five 
cents in my pocket when I stepped 
ashore at Castle Garden, and I promptly 
invested it in a piece of that great 
American institution—prune pie. That 
first impression of America was very 
good. 

Castle Garden 

People of the older generation will re- 
member how housewives and farmers 
use to go to Castle Garden to get a 
“greenhorn.” It was March when I in- 
creased by one the market supply of 
"greenhorns," and farmers were looking 
for help for the spring planting. A 
Swiss foreman from a farm in Dela- 
ware hired me. The Swiss could speak 
German and English; I could speak 
Serb, Bohemian, a very little German, 
and no English; so we did not have a 
great deal to say to each other during 
the journey to my new home. 

When we reached the farm I got my 
first big impression of the difference 
between America and Austria; as I 
looked at it, the farmer and his wife 
were my master and mistress. I was a 
menial, a servant, but they did not let 
me feel this—they took me in and treated 
Another thing that 
surprised me was my bed: it was an 
iron bed with springs, and it had clean 
sheets and warm blankets on it. 

The next day I was put to work haul- 
ing manure. I drove a pair of mules. 
It was the first time I had ever seen a 
mule and I suppose it was the first time 
those mules had ever seen a Serb. On 
the yoyage across the Atlantic my hat 
had blown off and I put on a fez that I 
had in my pocket. I had no money to 
buy another hat; so there I was wear- 
ing a Turkish fez, driving a team of 
mules over a Delaware farm. 

The farmer had a daughter just about 
my age. She had beautiful yellow hair 
and pink cheeks. I had jet black hair 
and red cheeks. Perhaps it was the 
Turkish fez that interested her; she 
used to come in the. evenings and sit 


beside the stove and teach me English. 
In a month I could talk quite lively. 


Her father and mother treated me 
very kindly. Every one was kinder to 
the hired boy than people in the old 
country would have been. I soon real- 
ized that this was not because I was a 
boy and a stranger. I saw that the 
farmer and his wife treated the hired 
men with respect and kindliness; I saw 
that in this country there was no such 
thing as master and servant in the Euro- 
pean sense of the word. That realiza- 
tion made a big impression. 


] was very comfortable and nice on 
that farm in Delaware, but before many 
months I said to myself: "I did not come 
to America to be a farmer." So I bade 
good-bye to the beautiful yellow hair 
and to my friends, and went to Phila- 
delphia. I had a natural talent for 
drawing and that got me a place with a 
photographer, retouching negatives. 
From there I went to New York; it was 
the metropolis, the great center of 
American activity. 

I got a job in a cracker factory in 
Cortlandt Street. My work was to feed 
a machine which stamped out crackers. 
I soon saw that the other workers, boys 
and girls, were quicker, more efficient. 
And it made me think: “They can beat 
me working with their hands; perhaps 
I can beat them working with my 
brain." 


Meanwhile, I had learned English so 
that I could read it with comparative 
ease, though I still spoke it very broken- 
ly. I bought the Sunday editions of 
New York newspapers, particularly that 
of the Sun. It was the day of the great 
Charles A. Dana, and the Sunday sup- 
plements were worthy of the Sun. They 
contained many articles on science that 
were both interesting and authoritative. 
I can remember articles by Professor 
Tyndall on light and radiant heat, arti- 
cles on the work of Edison who was 
then trying to develop the phonograph 
and the electrical motor. These articles 
turned my mind toward science, and I 
resolved to get an education that would 
qualify me to become a scientist. 


I admired America and I wanted to 
understand it: just as I had become in- 
terested in. knowing what made light 
and heat, so I wanted to know what 
made America. I read the speeches of 
Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and Lincoln. 
The Gettysburg speech I knew by heart; 
I was a Serb, but it stirred me to thc 


roots. . read the American poets. 
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Bryant was my favorite. His "Thana- 
topsis" I knew by heart. 

This reading was correcting my Eng- 
lish, but I had difficulty in pronuncia- 
tion. My only associates were factory 
boys and girls; so I went to the theater 
—always up in the top gallery, some- 
times sitting on the floor—and listened 
to the English of Edwin Booth, Law- 
rence Barrett, John McCullough. Those 
were wonderful nights! 

Bryant was connected with the Even- 
ing Post when ] was working in the 
cracker factory. The newspaper office 
was only a few blocks from the fac- 
tory; and occasionally, when I was tak- 
ing a walk during the noon hour, I saw 
the great poet. I remember my amaze- 
ment when I saw that he wore no dec- 
orations, no uniform, no plumes in his 
hat, as I used to see in Austria when a 
great official of state showed up. Dur- 
ing those noon hour walks, I saw other 
great Americans—President Hayes, Wil- 
liam M. Evarts—men who were ruling 
the nation; and they were all dressed 
simply, just like myself. It made a tre- 
mendous impression on me. You people 
who were born here cannot realize what 
that simplicity, that democracy in dress 
means to a man who was born in one 
of the old countries of Europe—or rath- 
er, what it would mean to him if his 
mind were not poisoned by the vicious, 
lying propaganda of the soap-box agita- 
tor and the foreign language press. 

At the end of that bitter contest of 
1876, I stood all day in front of a news- 
paper office to learn if Hayes or Tilden 
was clected. It was raining pitchforks, 
but a big crowd stood there waiting. To 
me, it was a wonderful sensation, that 
watching for the "returns"; no king, no 
emperor, no czar, just a big crowd wait- 
ing peacefully, like all the rest of the 
nation, to see whom the majority had 
said should rule the country for the 
next four years. 

Hayes was declared elected, and the 
cry of fraud was raised; but the Ameri- 
can people peacefully accepted the re- 
sult of their election machinery. It was 
a wonderful object lesson in the practi- 
cal working of American democracy! 

In this same year I began going to 
night school at Cooper Institute, study- 
ing drawing, physics and chemistry. It 
was also in this year that a crew from 
Columbia College won the Henley re- 
gatta. I thought that an American col- 
lege that could send a crew to England 
and could beat the English universities 
at their own game on their own river-— 
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I thought that this must be a pretty 
good college. So I decided that when I 
could enter a college, I would enter 
Columbia. 

I worked in the cracker factory; I 
worked in other factories. By the time 
I was in my twenty-first year—nearly 
six years after I had landed at Castle 
Garden—I had saved $311. However 
meagerly I lived, that would not take me 
very far in a college course. During the 
four years that I was at Columbia I 
worked at various jobs; during the sum- 
mer vacation after the freshman year 
I mowed hay in the Hackensack 
meadows and earned $75 besides my 
board. During the remainder of my 
college course I did considerable coach- 
ing of my fellow students. 

Early in my freshman year there came 
a thing that marked an epoch m my life. 
Greek was a part of the required courses. 
Professor Merriam was then in charge 
of the Greek Department. He was a 
gentle, noble man. He took me up, 
helped and encouraged me. He invited 
me to his home. His wife was a gen- 
tle, noble lady. They made me not only 
a guest, a friend—they treated me like 
a son. It was my first intimate glimpse 
of American character, of home lite that 
has been the backbone of the country. 
I learned what America was by coming 
to know real Americans and their life at 
home. More than this, it made me feel 
that I was no longer an utter outlander, 
a Serb among Americans; in one real 
American home I had been taken in, 
accepted. Only the man who has felt 
himself a stranger, an alien in a great 
country knows what a little social 
warmth does for his soul. 

Among the students, however, I was 
still unaccepted; I was still the stranger, 
the foreigner, the fellow who talked with 
a queer accent. In my sophomore vear, 
I took part in the “cane rush,” the an- 
nual test of strength between the two 
lower classes. I was young and husky, 
and I won the "rush" for my class. 
Then I was raised up on the shoulders 
of my classmates. They cheered and 
hurrahed. For the first time they called 
me "Michael" At last I felt like one 
of the boys. For the first time I could 
say, "Now I am an American." 

In the junior year, we were permitted 
a number of elective studies. I selected 
the constitutional history of the United 
States. ] then learned those historical 
steps which were fundamental in the 
development of the nation: the Mav- 
flower Compact, the Declaration of 
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Rights, the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution. I then understood the 
Revolutionary War, Webster, Calhoun, 
Lincoln; all the impressions, the obser- 
vations, the readings, that before had 
been detached, confused, now came to- 
gether into a co-ordinated whole. 1 
then understood the new theory of free- 
dom, the democracy of America. It 
was one of the few great thrills which 
mortal men experience during their life- 
time. 


Hinch, '22, Again Receives 1913 
Football Cup 


J. Hutton Hinch, '22, was awarded the 
1913 Football Cup between the halves of 
the basketball game with Princeton on 
March 5. The presentation was made 
by Dallas W. Haines, '13, President of 
the Class. 

As was remarked by a Columbia man 
after the game, this was the one bright 
spot in a rather drab evening. Hinch 
has made a remarkable record at the 
University, being a member of the swim- 
ming team as well as the football squad 
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and having an average of “A minus” 
at the end of the first semester with a 
heavy schedule. 

The 1913 Football Cup was originally 
presented in 1917 and is awarded an- 
nually to that member of the football 
team whose academic work is considered 
the best. This is the second year that 
it has been won by Hinch. 


From Columbia’s Bookshelf 

Professor Edwin E. Slosson has writ- 
ten a book on Creative Chemtstry, pub- 
lished by the Century Company. 

*'90—Charles R. Mann: The National 
Organization of Education. Educational 
Review, November, 1920. i 

'034.M. — Leonidas W. Crawford: 
Vocations Within the Church. 'The Ab- 
ingdon Press. ۰ 

'05Ph.D.—George D. Strayer: Actual 
School Conditions in 359 American 
Cities. American City, November, 1920. 
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Medical Education and the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons * 


Edited by Henry E. Hale, '96 P.&S., President of the Association 
of the Alumni of the College of Physicians and Surgeons 


Indian Medicine 


In India as early as 600 B. C. there 
was a well-recognized system of medi- 
cine, with few preliminary or other re- 
quirements. 


Young men of sound mind and body, 
preferably of physicians’ families, were 
acceptable, though magisterial permis- 
sion was a prerequisite. They were ad- 
monished to be chaste and temperate, to 
speak the truth, to obey the preceptor in 
all things, and to wear a beard. Here 
were foreshadowed the teaching meth- 
ods of all time, namely, the study of 
medical writings, the personal teaching 
of the instructor and association with 
other physicians. 

A mystic ceremony of length ushered 
in the beginner. The ceremony over, 
the teacher then thus addressed him: 
"Lay aside now all passionate desires, 
all anger, covetousness, foolery, conceit, 
pride, envy, all roughness, duplicity,, 
deceit, and indolence, and all blame- 
worthy conduct, etc.” What pleasure it 
would be to instruct students who con- 
formed to these admonitions! 


That many were worthy of their call- 
ing must be believed, for we find they 
were familiar with amputation, tapping 
of the abdomen, laparotomy, suturing 
the intestine, removal of stone from the 
bladder, operation for cataract, some 
plastic operations, version in case of ab- 
normal presentations, and Cesarean 
section as the Egyptians. 


The students were taught to use all 
five of the senses in the examinations 
of the patients and their excreta. The 
attraction of ants and taste served in 
place of Benedict’s solution in deter- 
mining the pathological presence of 
sugar. 

Israelitish Medicine 


When one considers where Moses re- 
ceived his training, it is plain that the 
law-giver brought to the advantage of 
his people the knowledge of the Egyp- 
tians. It is not strange that the priests 
appointed at his order performed the 


“This series of articles is designed to show 
the background of present-day medicine as well 
as the requirements and work of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons today. The series 
began on March 4 and will continue weekly 
until completed.—-7:d. 


rite of circumcision and were the ones 
to whom the lepers went. They were 
the persons devoting their energies to- 
ward the common welfare even as in 
the land of the Pharaohs. 


Hygienic and dietary measures, isola- 
tion of certain diseases, and forbidding 
consanguineous marriages are among 
the earliest prophylactic measures of 
which we have any record. The use of 
prayer was universal, it was a direct 
appeal to God. They also employed all 
other means believed appropriate in each 
case. 


The use of music in certain psychic 
disturbances was well known. The most 
familiar instances of its use was in the 
case of King Saul. 


Persian Medicine 


The ancient Persians and later the 
Parsees, the name given to Persian ref- 
ugees in India, were followers of Zoro- 
aster. They believed that disease was 
the work of evil spirits. Naturally any- 
thing that was considered useful against 
such agencies was practiced. Another 
has said that, “Here magic cclebrated 
its marriage to medicine.” I am glad to 
say that an absolute divorce has since 
been granted to modern medicine. 


Thrita was worshiped as the patron 
of physicians, as tradition had it that he 
was the first doctor able to exorcise the 
demons of disease. | 


Although they had a primitive sur- 
gery, the practice of this was considered 
poor form. The doctor resorting to 
prayer in its various forms was con- 
sidered the best. 

A physician just starting out to prac- 
tice was given three test cases taken 
from the lowest caste. If these were 
successfully treated, he was privileged 
to have patients among the upper 
classes. However, if the three test cases 
died, his medical career was then and 
there cut off forever. 


In the courts of the later Persian 
kings, Egyptian and Greek physicians 
were employed. It is a question whether 
this was a concession to the feeling that 
an imported article or person is the best 
or a confession that such was the case 
with medical men in those days. 


Sunday Chape) Speakers Include 
Well-Known Men 


Announcement has recently been made 
of the preachers at the Sunday Chapel 
services for the next two months. The 
services begin at four o'clock in the 
afternoon in St. Paul's Chapel on the 
campus. In making the announcement, 
Chaplain Knox wishes to emphasize the 
fact that Columbia alumni will be cor- 
dially welcomed. 

The preachers for March and April 
are announced as follows: 

March 13, Shailer Mathews, D.D., Dean 
of the Divinity School, Chicago Uni- 
versity; March 20, Chaplain Knox; 
March 27, Easter Service, Rev. John 
Fort Newton, D.D., Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York; April 3, 
Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers, D.D., 
First Church, Cambridge, Mass.; April 
10, Rev. Arthur C. McGiffert, D.D., 
President of Union Theological Semi- 
nary; April 17, Chaplain Knox; April 
24, William H. Wood, Ph.D., Chaplain, 
Dartmouth College. Chaplain Clayton 
E. Wheat of the U. S. Military Academy 
at West Point was the speaker on 
March 6. 


The music is under the direction of ` 


Walter Henry Hall, Professor of Church 
and Choral Music at Columbia. He is 
assisted by a choir of 60 voices, which 
he has trained during the year. 


Columbia Graduates Prominent in 
University Glee Club of New York 

In connection. with the Intercollegiate 
Glee Club Concert held in New York on 
Saturday, February 26, under the aus- 
pices of the University Glee Club of 
New York, the attention of the News 
has been called to the fact that Colum- 
bia alumni have been prominent in the 
latter ever since it was founded in 1894. 

The concert on February 26 was won 
by Harvard, with Dartmouth receiving 
honorable mention. One of the most 
popular numbers on the program was 
"Old King Cole," presented by the Co- 
lumbia Glee Club. This was received 
even more favorably than "Lord Geof- 
frey Amherst." 

The University Glee Club was the 
outgrowth of a Columbia Alumni Glee 
Club formed in the early ’90's merely 
for social meetings and song-fests. This 
Club later engaged a conductor, and its 
success inspired John Tempest Walker, 
Jr.. '84, with the idea of a “University 
Glee Club.” He called together repre- 
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sentatives of Yale, Princeton and Har- 
vard, and the idea took form in 1894. 
Of the forty-four men who sang at the 
first concert of the Club that year, sev- 
enteen were from Columbia, nine from 
Princeton, eight from Yale, and three 
from Harvard. Immediately after the 
concert a pefmanent organization was 
formed, and the Club was incorporated 


on July 2, 1894, with a membership lim- 


ited to 60 Active Members and 200 As- 
sociate Members. This number has 
since been increased to 100 Active Mem- 
bers and 250 Associate Members. Con- 
certs are given each year in New York 
City and occasionally at colleges in other 
parts of the East. One of the Club's 
activities during the past five years has 
been the promotion annually of the In- 
tercollegiate Glee Club Concert, for 
which they presented the cup. 


During its twenty-five years of exist- 
ence, the total active membership of the 
Club has included 374 men from sixty- 
three different colleges. Of these, 52 
came from Columbia, 42 from Cornell, 
40 from Princeton, 37 from Yale, and 
32 from Harvard. 


At the present time the following Co- 
lumbia men are active members of the 
Club: Walter Avery, ’10; John W. 
Crandall, 'i0L; C. Allan Eckels, ’16L; 
Robert S. Erskine, '10, '13L ; Russell P. 
Hoyt, '03; Harold D. Loskamp, ’14; 
George A. Merrill, 'o5P.&S.; Ray Per- 
kins, '17; John N. Thurlow, '06; James 
W. Walker, ’91; Allen K. Alexander, 
"(3 : R. H. Bagnell, 0۵, 'i2L ; Charles J. 
Breck, '94; William J. Clarke, '97, ’99L; 
Arthur M. Cox, ’85Mines; William B. 
Davidscn, 'o90; Karl H. Driggs, 'o8 
Phar.; S. Edson Gage. '87F.A., Walter 
E. Kelley, ۰۵7, 'roL; Harold C. McCol- 
lom, '03, 'o4A.M.; Paul F. Merian, ’92L; 
Alfred S. Myers, ’06, ’13A.M.; Albert 
B. Pattou, ’90, '9r 4.M.; Henry C. Pel- 
ton, '89F.A.; C. Allen Reed, ’88; George 
C. Turner, o4L; George E. Wood, '84, 
’85F.A.; John T. Walker, '84. 

The Associate Members include: H. 
H. Brown, ’14L; George C. Comstock, 
'&iL; Alexander Duane, '81P.&S.; W. 
R. Eimer, 8oPhar.; Carlton P. Gantert, 
'06; John C. A. Gerster, '02, 'osP.&S..; 
W. Shreve Ginnel, Jr. '13; John S. 
Hoyt, 'gooMines; Robert Lewis, '85P.&S. ; 
O. Longacre, Jr., 08S; Arthur S. Luria, 
Srl; Richard P. Lydon, '90A.M.; J. D. 
AfcBarron, '92P.&S.; Ward Melville, 
'00; M. Hemingway Merriman, ۵ 
P.&S.; Charles R. Neidlinger; Samucl 
C. Neidlinger; Herbert Noble, + 
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Austin P. Palmer, 'o6S; Austin M. 
Poole, '88Mines; Abram S. Post, '84 
Mines; Manuel E. Rionda, ’coS; Louis 
B. Rolston, '83L ; Walter C. Shoup, ‘gb; 
R. M. Smith, '04. 


1909 May Eat Downtown 


Interruption. of the regular monthly 
schedule at the Elks Club for the 1909 
class lunchers seems to be in the air. 
At the lunch last Wednesday, it was 
reported that Hunter Berg had discov- 
ered a suitable restaurant in the finan- 
cial district, and Jack Ryan plans an 
investigation before the day of the next 
meeting. 

The March lunch was strictly a social 
affair, with no business interjected. The 
attendance was smaller than usual, and 
perhaps better fellowship was devel- 
oped as a result. Ryan, who sat at the 
head of the table, announced his inten- 
tion of appointing, within the next week 
or ten days, a committee to arrange the 
Spring mecting and the Commencement 
Reunion of the class. The announce- 
ment of these committees will be made 
through the Alumni News as promptly 
as possible. 

Those who attended the lunch were 


. E. F. Bliss, Wm. Fondiller, C. H. Howe. 


J. L. Kantor, Ward Melville, J. C. Mor- 
gan, Kenneth Mott, James P. Rome, I.. 
H. Rovere; J. J. Ryan, Martin Der. 
Smith, B. L. Spitzer, George E. 
Strehan and G. Vulte. 


Current Jester Has Many 
Notable Contributors 


The Celebrities Number of Jester 
appeared on the campus this past week 


and has attracted more attention than 
any issue this year. It undoubtedly de- 
serves this distinction, for its contents 
are on a par with the best in current 
issues of Life and Judge. Among the 
most prominent of the contributors are 
James Montgomery Flagg. Cha'les Dana 
Gibson, C. D. Williams, Joseph Leyen- 
decker, Tony Sarg. and a 
others. 

Copies of this issue made their first 
public appearance at the inaugural din- 
ner of the Laughing Lion Asscciation at 
the Columbia University Club on Thurs- 
day, February 24. The purpose ot this 
Association may best be described in the 
words of Jester itself: "The Laughing 
Lion Association is founded for the pur- 
pose of supplving the element of perma- 
nency to the institution of Jester, which 

(Continued on page 338) 
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If you don't, this page is not for you. If you do, 
list to my tale of coming joy. 


The ancient and honorable members of the class 
of 1911 are to have a bacchanalian revel that will 
throw into dim and dusky darkness all previous 
decennial reunions. 


Far-sighted members of the Class are already 
signing up for this gorgeous festival, which is to 
commence on May 29th and continue its triumphant 
progress until June 1st. 


The Class will assemble on Sunday afternoon 
and will proceed to a seaside resort for the pur- 
pose of toning up and fortifying themselves for 
the coming thrills. After imbibing the necessary 
strength, the Class will return to the Campus on 
Tuesday afternoon. That night will be spent at 
the Dorms. 


Classmate, do you realize that it is 10 years 


since you bade farewell to the Norrissian luxury: 


of those palatial chambers in Hartley and Living- 
ston? Would you not like to go back to the old 
room and see how much paint has been scraped 
off its walls by 10 generations of Freshman 
scraps, and how many forbidden nail holes have 
been driven into its walls by 10 classes of unruly 
Sophs? This will be your privilege on May 31st. 


Wednesday will bring the climax of delicious 
Joy. I can only hint at a few of the unique 
events of this never-to-be-forgotten day. These 
include a ball-game between the tried and trusted 


W. Murray Lee 
George O. Castell 


George M. Bramwell 
Bache McE. Whitlock 
J. N. Murray 


Harold Van Tine 


Charles J. W. Meisel 


DECENNIAL COMMITTEE 


Samuel A. McKeown, Chairman 
R. C. Klugeschied, cx-officio 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
Dixon Ryan Fox, Chairman 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
William J. Demorest, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON SMOKER 
Wayne D. Heydecker, Chairman 


Warren Hill 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY 
William Neely Ross, Chairman 


veterans of '11 and the dingy dough boys of '10 or 
'12, in the morning; the pageant extraordinary 
and costume parade at the Varsity game, in the 
afternoon, and a Circus (sh!) in the gymnasium, 
at night. 


It has been whispered that a tea dansant and 
supper for the members of the Class and their 
wives and sweethearts may be sandwiched in 
between these two hilarious events. 


This little account only hints at a few of the 
many delightful divertisements that will fill the 
48 hours previous to Commencement, cram full 
of the best good time you ever had. 


Watch this page each week for the latest news 
regarding the Supreme Event of all the Ages— 
1911’s Decennial. 


If you have not yet done so, send in your name 
and address to the Secretary of the Committee, 
Mr. William MacRossie, 68 William Street, New 
York City. 


S. Pierce Taylor 
George L. Peters 


Claus D. Benson 
Sidney L. Wise 
Samuel M. Strasburger 


Ward B. Belknap 


Ernest S. Roche 
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will create and preserve a Jester tradi- 
tion that it is trusted will come eventu- 
ally to justify the complete respect and 
loyalty of its members. The editors 
hope that this tradition will act in re- 
quiring of Jester a unitorinly high 
standard of excellence from year to 
year and supplying to the changing per- 
sonnel of the staff a summary of the 
experience of the former staffs and a 
tentative but complete program of ad- 
ministration." 


Membership in the Association con- 
sists of the Managing Boards of Jester 
from the time of the founding of the 
Association, as well as certain Alumni 
and contributors. In addition there is an 
advisory group to whom Jester Boards 
will look for advice and criticism. The 
charter members of the Laughing Lion 
include: C. M. Connolly, Advertising 
Manager of Cluett, Peabody and Com- 
pany; J. A. Waldron, literary editor of 
Judge; T. L. Masson and F. de Sales 
Casey, of Life: M. M. Jamieson, the 
artist; Levering Tyson, ’11A.M.; and 
Charles G. Proffitt, '17. These members 
are in the Advisory Group. Other 
members of the Association include F. 
C. Schang, Jr., ’15J); H. W. Hanemann, 
'17; K. Watkins, '14; B. A. Cerf, '20; 
A. D. Schwarz, '20; and the following 
undergraduates: C. H. Ford, editor of 
Jester; G. J. Keller. R. H. Fox, G. M. 
Reaves, R. Flynn, F. W. Tavlor, and 
A. K. Parent. 

At the inaugural dinner of the Associ- 
ation, held on February 24, speeches were 
made by C. M. Connolly, Tony Sarg, 
“Pop” Waldron, C. H. Ford and Charles 
G. Proffitt. “Gyp” Reaves, ’21Bus., Cap- 
tain of the Fencing Team and art editor 
of Jester, acted as toastmaster. 


تسس 


Ssssssssssssh ! Goin' to the Dinner? 


Hush! Pssst! Also Hist! Not a 
sound. Mum's the word. The 
Dinners Shhhhhhhhh ! Get 
up at 4 in the morning—wear old 
clothes. Go to the Subway, take a train 


to Van Cortlandt Park, walk across to 
the Boston and Westchester. railroad, 
and take a train to Bronx Park. From 
there take the Subway down to Grand 
Central. Look for a blind woman sell- 
ing pretzels outside the station. If she 
is there, all is well. Jump into a taxi, 
ride to Penn Station and board a train 
to Hackensack. Look in the Hacken- 
sack telephone directory for a man 
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named Smith, call him up and he'll tell 
you where the dinner's going to be. 
Come there at once, and be sure 
to carry your claymore or your blunder- 
bus. 

All of which gives proper setting for 
mention of the underclass banquets. 
(Remember  yours— that time they 
chased you through the tunnels and 
finally spirited you away in a taxicab, 
gagged and bound hand and foot . . .7) 
The Freshman held theirs on Wednesday 
afternoon, February 23rd, at the Robert 
Treat Hotel in Newark, New Jersey. 
That is, all the Frosh who were left or 
eluded capture were there. Seventy- 
five yearlings were penned in the Gould 
Boat House. The Sophs captured sixty 
more as they came out of the Tube in 
Newark and imprisoned them in a 
garage. Police, Fire Department, mili- 
tia and street cleaning departments were 
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called out! It was really a grand jam- 
boree. 

Five days later, the Sophs dined in 
the Imperial Restaurant at Borough 
Hall, Brooklyn. But the big scrap was 
staged up in the Bronx at the Mott Ave- 
nue Subway Station, twenty miles away, 
where the meeting of the class was ap- 
pointed. Some 100 Frosh got wind of 
the place, and journeyed up, and did do 
battle with twice their number. Old 
ladies shrieked. Strong men fainted. 
The police arrived, and joined the mill 
with true American democracy and im- 
partiality. (Somehow or other, these 
classes don’t seem to be able to eat their 
meals without involving some police 
force.) Finally the Sophs departed 
for their dinner, leaving the Frosh to 
argue it out with the Bluecoats. 

Ho hum—No more scraps ‘til next 
year. 


Who Let That Tiger Out? 


Just for the fun of the thing, wc're 
shoving basketball into second place this 
week—as long as everybody clse seems 
to be doing it, and Walter Higgins is 
our feature story. j 
while, when things look pretty blue, and 
you wonder why Spectator doesn't come 
out with a black border on Mondav, why 
along comes Walter Higgins, Columbia's 
standard bearer, and gives us headlines 
in downtown papers which make our 
hearts glow. 

+ k x 

Such as the Tribune of Sunday, 
March 6, which we quote: “WALTER 
HIGGINS DEFEATS CRACKS IN 
'BAXTER MILE? Columbia Runner 
Outlasts the Georgetown Iron Man to 
Win by Twenty Yards.” 

* * x 


Some boy, this Higgins! 
* * * 


The Baxter mile was the feature event 
of the N. Y. A. C. Games, held in the 
22nd = Regiment Armory, Saturday, 
March 5. Jimmy Connolly of George- 
town, Sid Leslie and Ed Garvey of the 
Paulist A. C., and Higgins were en- 
tered. For the first quarter, Higgins 
set off at a good pace, but Connolly evi- 
dently was out to prove his “Iron Man” 
title and jumped to the lead with a kill- 
ing pace. Higgins let him kill, and 
dropped back to third place, as Leslie 
bit and tried to catch the Georgetown 
flyer. At the three-quarter post, it 
looked like Connolly's race with Leslie 
as second, when suddenly Higgins 
opened up and in one lap ate up the 
Georgetown runner's thirty-vard lead, 
and ran neck and neck with him. In the 
final stretch Connolly tried to sprint but 
found that the only one he had killed 
off in the earlier part of the race was 
himself. His sprint failed, while Hig- 


gins made good in a beautiful burst of 


speed and beat him out. 
x k k ' 


Which is the sort of thing that makes 


Every.once n.a. -you think that Columbia isn't such a 


bad old place after all. 
x * * 


In the same meet, 1922 won the Co- 
lumbia interclass relay, with Schrecker, 
Marzolf, Schluter and Knox. Schrecker 
also placed second in the r000-yard han- 


dicap run. 
* k + 


Basketball: Princeton 37, Columbia 13 
We repcat—Who let that tiger looses 
x » x 


So that was the "Crippled" Princeton 
team....? Oh, ves, Captain Opie, the 
masked marvel of Tigertown, certainly 
looked crippled with his six held goals 
and two foul throws! As we review 
the sad affair, it strikes us that Opie 
with his 14 points was Just one point 
better than the whole Columbia aggre- 
gation . 

x kx X 

Should think the Princeton. Athletic 
Association would save money next time 
and send Opie up all by himselt. 

s‏ * ٭ 

There really isn't much to say about 
the game, except that Princeton was top 
form, and Columbia was groping around 
down in the cellar some place. We sim- 
ply offered the Tigers no opposition, be- 
cause we couldn't scem to hang on the 
ball long enough to get it near their 
basket. 

x * ¥ 

It was a raugh game all right, with 
most of the roughness on the part of 
Princeton, two of their men departing 
from the pastime before they had lived 
their legal life. Legendre was pulled 
for taking a dive at both Pulleyn and 
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Riley and trying to bring them down, 
and Jeffries made his exit from the 
scene with four personal offenses. 
* ok OR 

Columbia was never near a lead or 
even a tie. At the first half Princeton 
lead by 19 to 7. Johnson kept bouncing 
his foul tries off the front rim of the 
basket, which is unusual for him. 
Marty Tynan, who tried his hand a little 
later, did not seem to do much better. 
In both the halves the Blue and White 
players were swept off their feet by the 
Princeton attack, which they did not 
seem to be able to break up; and when 
they finally did get their hands on the 
ball, Princeton came back with such a 
close guarding game, that nothing but 
long shots could be attempted, and there 
the breaks were against us. 

* * Xx 


Well, according to tradition, it looks 
as though we'd beat Dartmouth. 
k X * 
Swimming: Princeton 28, Columbia 25 
Water Polo: Princeton 24, Columbia 13 


Ah yes, that Tiger again. From the 
summaries we note that we won every- 
thing but the 220-yard swim and the 
relay, while Cupid Mahar broke the Co- 
lumbia pool record for the plunge by do- 
ing the 75 feet in 53% seconds. But 
still it didn’t seem to be enough to twist 
the Tiger’s tail. However, these days 


when we get as close to a team as the 
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score indicates, we credit ourselves with 
a moral victory! 
* * 
Also we led:in the water polo game 
until Connie Simmons got a cramp and 
had to be taken out, after which our de- 
fense crumbled a little, and Princeton 
scored twice in rapid succession, to quote 
the Journalists. 
* * 
` Eberhart won both the 50 and the 100 
yard swim, which is quite a stunt. 


Wrestling, Brooklyn Poly 13, Columbia 
11 
Columbia Frosh 18, Brooklyn Poly 
Prep 14 


Gus said he didn't mind Poly trimming 
our wrestlers because he is saving his 
best men for the Intercollegiates; so if 
Gus says it's O. K., why of course it's all 
right with us. Zaretzki starred for Co- 
lumbia, wrestling two classes above his 
own, and winning. 

Gus says he might as well disregard 
weight, the way the team if fixed now, 


and just turn them loose to pick anyone 


they want and wrestle him. 
t * X 


Fencing: Columbia 8, Penn 5 
Annapolis 9, Columbia 5 


Captain Gyp Reaves just brought his 
men back from the South with one ac- 
tual and on moral victory. And by the 
way, Gyp had promised to beat Sea- 
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bright, the little Penn sabre man, who 
defeated him up here. He reports that 
he got him 7 to nothing, which is pretty 
good. 

x * + 

We understand that we came closer to 

beating the Navy than any college team 
has done this year, which constitutes our 
claim to the moral success.  Bencoe 
pulled the first surprise by beating 
Chandler 8 to 2 in the opening bout. In 
the final bout, Nahon did the same by 
the score of 17 to 16 in an extra period 
match. Farlev seemed to have done the 
best work for the Blue and White, win- 
ning four out of six matches—two at 
Penn and two at the Navy. 

t k x 


And so we close, with thanks to Wal- 
ter Higgins and the Fencing team for 
keeping the Blue and White from be- 
coming more b. and w. P. W.G. 


BASKETBALL 


Columbia (13) Princeton (37) 
Tynan (Capt.) Opie (Capt.) 


ohnson F. Jeffries 
Vatson C. Dickinson 
Pulleyn G. Legendre 
Reilly G. Bergen 


Substitutions: Columbia -— Lautman for 
Reilly, Reilly for Lautman, Lautman for Pul- 
leyn, Vollmers for Watson, Watson for Reilly, 
Eder for Johnson, Johnson for  Vollmers. 
Princeton—Whitmer for Legendre. Brawner 
for Jeffries, Wadleigh for Bergen, Cleaves for 
Dickinson. 

Field Goals—Opie 6, Jeffries 3, Legendre 3, 
Bergen, Dickinson, Johnson 2, Watson, Laut- 
man. 
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ALumnı Notes 


Fouls—Legendre 7 out of 9, Opie 2 out of 
3, Johnson 3 out of 11, Tynan 2 out of 7. 
Referec—A. E. Metzdorf, Springftield Col- 
ege. 

Umpire—W. T. Cochran, Navy. 

Time in Halves-—20 minutes each. 


SWIMMING 


Princeton (28) Columbia (25) 

50-yard Swim—Won by Eberhardt, Colum- 
bia; Shreiver, Princeton, second; Murray, 
Princeton, third. Time, 0:25 4-5. 

100-yard Swim—Won by Eberhart, Colum- 
hia; Lowndes, Columbia, second; Stinson, 
Princeton, third. Time, 0:59. 

220-yard Swim—Won by McDonald. Prince- 
ton; Kelsey, Princeton, second; Schitf, Colum- 
bia, third. Time, 2:49 4.5. 

Plunge for Distance—Won by Mahar, Co- 
lumbia, 75 feet; Pawling, Princeton, 74 feet 
6 inches, second; Aronson, Columbia, third. 
Winner's time, 0:53 4-5. (New record for 
the Columbia tank.) ` 

Faney Diving —Won by Balbach, Columbia, 
102 5-10 points; Driscoll, Princeton, 97 7-10 
points, second; Gulich, Princeton, 83 9-10 
points, third. 

Relay Race—Won by Princeton, (Murray, 
Schreiver, Stinson and Cooper). Time, 1:45. 


WATER POLO 
Princeton (24) Columbia (13) 


Tait G. Kindelberger 
Schrauss L.G. Simmons 
Hardin R.G. Rogers 
Beuthner ]..F. Waldecker 
Hilgartner R.F. Cooper 
Botting 3 Beiswinger 

Touch  Goals—Princeton, 3; Columbia 1. 


Foul goals—Columbia 2. 
Princeton, 3; Columbia, 2. 
8 minutes. 
mons. 


Thrown  goals— 
Time of periods, 
Substitutions --Meyers for Sim- 
Referee — Alex Metfert, West ۰ 


WRESTLING 


Columbia (11) Poly Institute. (13) 

115-pound Class— Daniels, Poly, threw Lin- 
chitz, Columbia, in the first extra period. 

125-pound Class- Schwartz, Columbia, was 


given referee’s decision over Corless, Poly, 
with a time advantage of 1:37. 
135-pound  €lass— Draw between Kurtz, 


Poly, and Hart, Columbia. 

145-pound Class—Rubien, Poly, was given 
referec's decision over Hart, Columbia, with 
a time advantage of 3:02. 

158-pound  Class—Zaretzki, Columbia, was 
given referee's decision over Gellman, Poly, 
with a time advantage of 0:28. 

175-pound Class—Selkeh, Poly, was given 
referee's decision over Garst, Columbia, with 
a time advantage of 5:17. 

Unlimited Class—Johnson, Columbia, was 
given referes’ decision over Riegger, Poly, with 
a time advantage of 2:53. 


The Alumni Association of the 
Graduate Schools 


'01A.M.,'07Ph.D.— An address made 
before the New York Academy of 
Public Education by David Snedden, 
Professor of Education at Columbia, 
on January 5, 1921, appears in the 
February 12 issue of School and Soct- 
ty. Snedden's subject was “Liberty 
of Teaching in Social Sciences.” 


'02Ph.D.—E. C. Broome has been 
elected Superintendent of the Phila- 
delphia Public Schools. Broome has 
been Superintendent of Schools in 
East Orange since 1913. 

O2A.M., 'O3Ph. D. — Henry Suzzalo, 
President of the University of Wash- 
ington, has been suggested as a pos- 
sibility for the position of Commis- 
stoner of Education for the State of 
New York. Suzzalo is a graduate of 
Leland Stanford University, took two 
degrees at Columbia, and had much 
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experience in teaching in schools and 
universities before he became Presi- 
dent of one of the leading universities 
of the West. 


'03A.M.—Charless Ogg Main is now 
located at 1855 Siskiyou Street, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


'03Ph.D.—J. F. Messenger is Dean 
of the School of Education at the 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 


'04A.M.—J]. A. A. Burnquist, who 
turned over his post as Governor of 
Minnesota to his successor recently, 
had served the third longest term of 
any Minnesota governor, having taken 
ofice on December 30, 1915. Burn- 
quist served through the duration of 
the war and had one of the most diff- 
cult and strenuous terms that a Min- 
nesota governor ever had to face. He 
has made many important changes in 
the state government and has done 
much reorganization work. 


'07 A. M., '16Ph. D.— Lester B. Rogers, 
Dean of Education in the University 
of Southern California, spoke in the 
early part of February on "New Ideals 
in Education," before the members of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 
The meeting was held at Riverside, 
California, by the Riverside members 
of the Association with the members 
of the Southern California. branch as 
guests. . 


'08A.M.— Thomas F. Marshall, form- 
erly at Hood College, Frederick, Mary- 
land, is now at Glendale College, 
Glendalc, Ohio. Marshall is President 
of the College and his mail should go 
to College Lock Box, Glendale, Ohio. 


'10A. M.— Daniel Gilbert Munson has 
notified the News, that he may now be 
reached at 1052 Lincoln Place, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

'10Ph.D.—Max Winthrow Morse 
should be addressed in care of the 
Department of Physiological Chemis- 
try, University of West Virginia, Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia. 

'10A.M.,'110Ph.D.—G. K. Daghlian 
is the new head of the Physics De- 
partment of the Connecticut College 
for Women.  Daghlian received his 
A.B. at Central Turkey College, Ani- 
tab, Turkey, and later studied in the 
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'82—Nicholas Murray Butler was a 
speaker at the Decennial Banquet of 
the Chamber oí Commerce of the 
Borough of Queens on January 19, at 
the Hotel Commodore. Job Hedges 
was the only other speaker. 


'02P.&S. — Charles Norris, Chief 
Medical Examiner for New York, was 
given à surprise dinner on. February 
15 by the members of his staff. The 


dinner, given in honor of Norris's 
third anniversary of service, took 
place at Vigio's restaurant in New 
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Syrian Protestant College, Beirut, 
Syria, before coming to Columbia. He 
has taught in colleges and schools in 
Turkey and America. 


'11Ph.D.—Allen W. and Mrs. Por- 
terfield are being congratulated on the 
birth of what Allen describes as a 
"nine-pound, broad-shouldered, clear- 
eyed, black-haired, well-meaning boy." 
Porterfield’s address is 1346 Teller 
Avenue, Bronx, New York. 


'114.M.—George Edward Webster 
is now Supervising Principal oí the 
public schools at Rye, New York. 


"13A. M.—Chester E. Taylor is doing 
good work in Orange, New Jersey, at 
the present time: He is engaged in 
Americanization work for the Y. M. 
C. A. and is obtaining excellent re- 
sults. 


'17A.M.—Al mail for Emory Ells- 
worth Cochran should be addressed to 
164 po Ninety-fifth Street, New 
York. 


'17Ph.D.—Douglas Ramsay Semmes 
should be addressed at 1316 Porter 
Street, Richmond, Virginia, and not at 
his former address, 705 West Grace 
Street. Semmes is now in Tampico, 
Mexico, Apartado 150. He is chief 
geologist in that field for the Mexican 
Eagle Company (La Aquila), an oil 
concern. 

17Ph.D.—Oscar Helmuth Werner 
is Superintendent of Schools at An- 
thony, Kansas. 


'18A.M.—Edward W. Ames may be 
reached at Box 691, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


'19A.M.—Johanne T. Takegawa may 
be reached in care of the Yokohama 
Specie Bank Limited, Equitable Build- 
ing, New York. 


'19A.M., '20Ph.D. — Iwao Frederick 
Ayusawa should be addressed in care 
of the International Labor Office, 


League of Nations, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 


'"20A.M. — Robert William Peden 
may be reached in care of the Algon- 
quin, Port Huron, Michigan. 


'204.M.— Harold Archer Van Dorn 
is at present at Nankai College, Tient- 
sin, China. 


Notes 


York. Before becoming Medica] Ex- 
aminer, Norris was director of labora- 
tories for Bellevue and Allied Hospi- 
tals for many years. His home is at 
344 West Seventy-second Street, New 
York. 

'92P.&S.— Walton Martin was mar- 
ried on January 28, 1921, to Mrs. Char- 
lotte Hunnewell Sorchan, a well- 
known member of the Newport sum- 
mer colony. Martin is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Surgery at Columbia and has 
been attending physician at St. Luke's 
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Hospital. He was one of the surgeons 
who attended Colonel Roosevelt in his 
final illness. During the war he in- 
stalled Ambulance "B" at the Amer- 
ican Hospital, Neuilly, France. Martin 
is a member of the University and 
Century Clubs. 

'92P.& S.—" Who's Who" in the New 
York Evening Mail of February 5 gave 
an interesting account of the work of 
James P. Haney, Director of Art in 
the New York City Schools. In June, 
1920, Haney completed his twenty- 
fourth year of service in this work. 
During that time he has studied 
abroad, and lectured throughout this 
country. He has written several ar- 
ticles and books and served as one of 
the editors of the Manual Training 
Magazine. Haney lives at 500 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 


’93—Wiilliam H. Bawden may be 
reached at 95 William Street, New 


York City. He is Manager of the In- 
surance Clerks’ Mutual Benefit As- 
sociation. 


'075—In the newly formed firm of 
Lage Brothers and Company, we find 
two Columbia men. Frederico Lage, 
'07S, and Bert V. Smith, '03, with Re- 
naud Lage, Henrique Lage and Basil 
S. Courtney, have formed the above 
mentioned firm for the transaction of 
a general investment and commission 
business. They are located at 160 
Broadway, New York. 


'091.—James Fred Barber may be 
addressed at 58 Manhattan Avenue, 
New York. 


'09, '12Ph.D.—The London Times of 
January 29, under the heading "Mr. 
Wellington Koo at Home—a Man of 
Many Parts," reviews the career of the 
present Chinese Minister to Great 
Britain. Its correspondent also says: 
"In a London drawing-room yesterday 
I sat and talked with a young man 
whose charm of manner, musical voice, 
and faultless, cultivated English im- 
mediately attracted me to him. It was 
Mr. Wellington Koo, the new Chinese 
Minister to Great Britain. Here we 
have no sphinx-like mask, none of that 
inscrutability which is commonly as- 
sociated with the faces of Orientals. 
On the contrary, Mr. Wellington Koo's 
face is marked by great mobility, and 
his smile shows that he is not without 
a keen sense of humor. 

"Mr. Koo plays tennis and fishes. 
He admits that a placid hour with a 
rod has a great fascination for him. 
Hitherto he has mostly fished in the 
sea, but now he hopes to go in for dry 
flyfishing, which he remarked was far 
more skilful and exciting. 

"Mr. Koo has an admiration for 
journalism. He explained to me, with 
obvious cagerness, how he had worked 
on the newspaper which is daily issued 
at Columbia University. All the posts 
upon the staff are obtained as the result 
of compctition. He began as a repor- 
ter; then he became successively asso- 
ciate editor, news editor, managing edi- 
tor, and, finally, editor-in-chief. This 
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experience, he said, had given him an 
invaluable insight into journalism.” 


'—1l1— Kenneth Freeland Carter is 
with the Atlas Portland Cement Com- 
pany, 20 Broad Street, New York. He 
lives at 612 West 116th Street, New 
York. 


’11— Charles Donovan Rowley is 
residing at "The Warren,” Old 
Charlton, Kent, England. He is In- 
dustrial Consultant for Debenhams 
Limited, 91 Wempole Street, London 
W 1, England. 


'l1— Ernest Montrose is an importer 
of novelties with the Heller Livings- 
ton Company, Inc, 45 West Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York. He lives at 
508 West 112th Street. 


"l1— Raymond Colton, whose home 
address is Rochelle Park, New Roch- 
elle, New York, is a civil engineer in 
the Valuation Department of the B. 
& O. Railroad. His business address 
is B. & O. Building, Charles and Balti- 
more Streets, Baltimore, Maryland. 

"11— Robert Jahelka resides in Fills- 
dale, New Jersey. He is an architect 
with Eugene de Rosa at 110 West 
Fortieth Street, New York. 


"11— Edgar White Hubbard of 1912 | 


Avenue H, Flatbush, Brooklyn, New 
York, is a contracting engineer. The 
firm name is Hubbard and Floyd, and 
they are located in the Grand Central 
Palace, New York. 


11-112۷7116 Darlington Heydecker 
is Director of Research and Editor, 
The American City Bureau, Room 
905, Tribune Building, 261 Broadway, 
New York. Heydecker lives at 189 
Claremont Avenue, New York. He 
tells us these addresses are only good 
until May 1, 1921. 


125-۷۷. F. Pyne has notified the 
News that he is now living at 2510 
Vine Street, Berkeley, California. 


"413—Albert Levitt, who is Assistant 
Professor of Law at George Washing- 
ton Law School, was appointed by 
President Wilson on the United States 
Assay Commission for 1921. 


"3S— The permanent address of H. 
C. Stevens is 175 Boulevard, Passaic, 
New Jersey. He may also be reached 
in care of Panstock Corporation, Cale- 
donia, Queens County, Nova Scotia, 
Canada. Stevens' old address was 37 
Grove Street, Passaic, New Jersey. 


'14— Friends of W. D. Crampton 
will be interested to know that he is 
in Paris and may be addressed 1n care 
of the Bedford Petroleum Company, 
s.a.f., 67, Boulevard Haussmann, Paris. 


'15—K. Kenneth-Smith has become 
associated with the Seattle General 
Agency of the Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, with headquarters 
at 319 White Building, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. Kenneth-Smith has had un- 


usual experience in insurance work 
and specializes in Corporation and 
Trust Income Insurance. At the end 
of his army service, he gave two years 
to reconstruction work with the 
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American Red Cross and Community 
Service. 

'15—Ernest H. Edinger can be 
reached at the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, Personal Trust Department, 14 
Wall Street, New York, or at 622 
Bergen Avenue, Jersey City, New 
Jersey. | 

'15L— The marriage of August C. 
Scharman of 150 West Fiíty-ninth 
Street, New York, and Mrs. Dorothy 
Martindale Parker took place on Jan- 
uary 23 in the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest in New York. Scharman grad- 
uated from Yale before coming to 
Columbia and served in the navy over- 
seas during the war. 


'16, '19P.&S.— Girard F. Oberrender 
now has his office for the general prac- 
tice of medicine and surgery at 981 
Park Avenue, New York. 


'17—Harry W. Caygill, 1st Lieuten- 
ant, has been transferred to the 34th 
Infantry, Camp Meade, Maryland. 


"17, '208— Horace H. Nahm is with 
the American Hard Rubber Company 
at College Point, Long Island, New 
York. His home is at 423 West 120th 
Street, New York City. 

'17— Reddick H. Bickel has gone to 
Paris to take the examinations for 
L'Ecole des Beaux Arts. He should 
be addressed in care of the American 
Express Company, 11 Rue Scribe, 


- Paris, France. 


'17—R. M. Potts, formerly of 304 
West Ninety-ninth Street, New York, 
is now living at 157 Halsted Street, 
East Oranye, New Jersey. 


17S, 19P.& S.—Irving W. Ponemon 
is a physician at 151 Newton Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


17S—Irving Starbuck has asked 
to have all mail for him sent to 92 
Fisher Avenue, White Plains, New 
York, instead of 702 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, until further 
notice. 


'17J.—Joseph H. Riseley is at pres- 
ent with the Pelham Sun. His work 
makes him reporter, make-up editor, 
and sometimes  Editor—veritably a 
wide experience. In fact, he might be 
christened "General Utility" for his 
literary product. His particular inter- 
est lies in the make-up of the paper, 
a branch of newspaper work for which 
he has always been particularly keen. 
He may be addressed at 1 Fifth Ave- 
nue, Pelham, New York. 


'17—K. W. Todd of 413 North 
Broadway, Dobbs Ferry, New York, 
is a salesman for the Habrishan Elec- 
tric Cable Company, 151 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


'17—Frank J. C. Weinberg, the well- 
known Top-Sergeant of Camp Colum- 
bia fame, is with the banking firm of 
Goldman, Sachs, and Company, 60 
Wall Street, New York. He is living 
M East Seventy-fifth Street, New 

ork. 


'17—F. A. Wurzbach, Jr., now car- 
ries the burden of an M. D. after his 
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name. He is a physician at Bellevue 
Hospital at the foot of East Twenty- 
sixth Street, New York City. His 
home is at 381 East 165th Street. 


'17S—Mever Moskowitz is with the 
Corn Products Refining Company, 
Edgewater, New Jersey. His home is 
at 68 Norfolk Street, New York City. 


'17S— The marriage of Emil Spurny 
and Rosina White took place at the 
Church of the Holy Communion, New 
York, on November 26, 1920. Spurny 
may now be addressed at The Wool- 
sey, 141 East Forty-fourth Street, 
New York. 


'17— Carl E. Hartwig may be ad- 
dressed at the Edgewood Arsenal, 
Edgewood, Maryland. He is conduct- 
ing research in poison gases for the 
War Department. 


'17—Charles L. Hayward of 467 
East Twenty-third Street, Brooklyn, 
is selling “Time Measuregraphs" for 
the Measuregraph Company of St. 
Louis. These instruments are auto- 
matic time signals for use on every 
kind of time operation. 

Jr., 


'17—Wilbur T. Hooven, the 
proud father of young Frederick, the 
class baby, is doing most of the buy- 
ing for the Hooven Mercantile Com- 
pany at 6 Harrison Street, New York. 
Bill and his “family” live at 417 West 
118th Street. 


'17—Daniel E. Kennedy is a mort- 
gage and real estate broker for the J. 
Romaine Brown Company at 299 
Madison Avenue, New York. His 
home is at 2405 Broadway, New York 
City. 

'—17—]acob Kurtz of 75 Liberty 
Street, Weehawken, New Jersey, is a 
chemical engineer for the Independent 
Lamp and Wire Company of that 
same flourishing Jersey town—like 
Hoboken. 


17—Thomas J. Minturn is practic- 
ing law with the firm of McGuistion 
and Malcolm, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Minturn's home is at 875 Union 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


'17— Russell M. Oram teaches science 
at the McBurney School, West Side 
Y. M. C. A., New York City. He lives 
at 46 Livingston Avenue, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. 

'17—]Joseph M. Shimmon, of cane 
spree fame, is with the National City 
Bank. His love for learning and litera- 
ture, however, compel him to live in 
the shadow of the University—550 
West 114th Street, New York. 


'18L—Theo. 11. Thiesing has asked 
to be addressed at 30 Hroad Street, 
New York City, instead of at his 
former address. 

'18P.&S.—Samuel Arthur Swayne is 
now located in Melba, Idaho. He 
formerly lived at 411 West Roma, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

'18—W. L. Conrad has been spend- 
ing the past winter in California and 
Arizona. His temporary address is 
833 North Second Avenue, Tucson, 
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Arizona, but in the spring he expects 
to be connected with a sugar concern 
in the West Indies. 


'18—Lester Barber is at present in 
Port-au-Prince, Hayti, and expects to 
be there for several weeks. His home 
is at 353 West 115th Street, New 
York. 


'18]—Lorenz Hart is the author of 
"First Love," the music of which is 
written by Richard C. Rodgers, '23, 
composer of the "Poor Little Ritz 
Girl." "First Love" was presented on 
February 12 by the Akron Club in the 


ballroom of the Hotel Plaza, New 
York City. 
'18—Roland L. Loiseaux is now 


Head Correspondent in the export 
department of Oneida Community, 
Ltd., and may be addressed at 168 
Main Street, Oneida, New York. 


'18—Byron E. Van Raalte gives 157 
West Seventy-ninth Street, New York, 
as his new address. 


18, '20S.— Thomas Barish, one time 
wrestling captain at Columbia, was 
married recently to Miss Ruth Jacob- 
son and may be reached at 15 West 
107th Strcet, New York. Barish is oc- 
cupied in doing engineering research 
work with the S. K. F. Industries. He 
also assists Professor Jacoby in Co- 
lumbia Extension Courses in astron- 
omy and navigation. 


'19—Armand Grunzweig has return- 
ed from Europe and is now living at 
308 West 109th Street, New York. He 
has been located at 193 Avenue de 
Belgique, Antwerp, Belgium, since last 
February. 


'19—Angus S. McCabe who was for- 
merly in the Real Estate Department 
of the United Cigar Stores, New York 
City, is now representing L. J. Phillips 
and Company, Real Estate, 148 West 
Seventy-second Street, New York. 

Jr. 


'19P&S—Robert F. Perez, 
wishes all communications sent to 301 
East Nineteenth Street, New York, 
as he is no longer at 112 East Seven- 
ty-seventh Street. 


'19Bu—Yashikazu Kodera was mar- 
ried recently to Miss Hanano Inagaki 
in Japan. Kodera and his bride are 
both natives of Kobe, Japan, but have 
lived in the United States, Kodera at- 
tending college at Bloomington, In- 
diana, before coming to Columbia. 


’20S— Richard Montgomery has re- 
cently made a business change. He is 
now with Wallace and Tiernan at 
Belleville, New Jersey. Montgomery 
lives at 1013 Watchung Avenue, Plain- 
feld, Xew Jersey. 

’20S—Alvin Lewis is now at 202 
Riverside Drive, New York, and 
wishes all mail sent to him there. 


"205-5101110۷ Lehman is no longer 
located at 31 Walnut Strect, but at 52 
Bleeker Street, Newark, New Jersey. 

'"20—" Al” Schnaars, Captain of the 
1920 baseball team, thoroughly sur- 
prised his long list of friends by an- 
nouncing at Christmas time that he 
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was married on November 3, 1919, to 
Miss Florence Allerton James of Con- 
gers, New York. 


Necrology 


'52P.&S.— Mark Blumenthal, on Jan- 
uary 11 at his home, 214 Cathedral 
Parkway, New York. Age 89 years. 
After serving a year as an interne at 
the City Hospital on  Blackwell's 
Island, he became Deputy Coroner of 
New York in 1853. Later he began 
the private practice oí medicine and 
continued to be actively engaged for 
forty-seven years. 


'65L— Edmund Bragdon Barnum, on 
January 20 at his home, 437 Prospect 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Age 77 years. 
During the eighties and nineties he 
was a campaign orator for the Demo- 
cratic party. Barnum was a member 
of Devin Post 148, G. A. R. 


"74L—Charles Howland Russell, of 
heart disease, on February 19. Age 
70 years. Russell was born in New 
York in 1851 and entered Harvard 
with the Class of 1872, graduating 
from the Columbia Law School two 
years later. From 1877 to 1880 he 
was private secretary to William M. 


Evarts, United States Secretary of 
State. He then entered the practice 
of law in partnership with F. L. 


Stetson, '79L, and Mr. F. B. Jennings. 
In 1890 he married Jane Potter, 
daughter of the late Bishop Potter 
and had three children, all of whom 
survive him. Russell was appointed 
to the Municipal Art Commission in 
1908 by Mayor McClellan, but re- 
signed in 1913. He was a member 
of the Century, Metropolitan, Union, 
University, City and Harvard and the 
Downtown Association. 


’75L— Loton Sandford Hunt, on 
February 10 at his winter home in 
Melrose, Florida, after a brief illness, 
following an attack of grippe. Hunt 
was born in Utica, New York, on 
February 5, 1853 and received his law 
degree from Columbia in 1875. From 
1890 to 1893 he was United States 
Consul at Guelph, Ontario, Canada 
and in 1893 he became consul at 
Palmerston, Canada. 


"76L—Russell Walden, of the law 
firm of Miller, King, Lane and Trat- 
ford, on February 17. Age 70 years. 
Walden received his A.B. from Yale 
in 1874 before graduating from the 
Columbia Law School. 


'79— Edgar Sands Turton, on Feb- 
ruary 4 in the Roosevelt Hospital, 
New York. Age 63 years. Turton 
was born in Brooklyn and attended 
Columbia with the Class of 779 but 
left to enter business with his father. 
who was head oí C. B. Turton Com- 
pany, dealers in naval goods. He 
was a member of the Oakland Golf 
and New York Yacht Clubs and 
Downtown Association. 


'83L —Edward Benjamin Critchlow, 
on January 19 in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Age 62 years. Critchlow was born in 
Warren County, Mississippi, in 1858. 
He graduated from Princeton in 1882 
and entered the Columbia Law School 
where he remained for a year. In 
1883 he was admitted to the Bar of 
Utah and two years later became First 
Assistant United States Attorney to 
which position he was reappointed in 
1890. He was elected a member of 
the Utah House of Representatives of 
the First Legislature, in 1896. Critch- 
low was a member of the firm of 
Pierce, Critchlow and Barrette and 
was actively associated in the found- 
ing of a community clinic, of which 
he was president at the time of his 
death. 


']83P.&S.— Robert Alexander Black, 
suddenly on February 14. Age 60 
years. Black was born in Brooklyn, 
New York and after graduating from 
the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, 
entered P.&S. At one time he 
was Health Commissioner of Brook- 
lyn and Queens and later served as 


member of the Brooklyn Board of 
Education for six years. For the 
past sixteen years, he had been 


Resident Physician at the “Home- 
stead,” Hot Springs, Virginia. 


’*88L—Henry Bell Gayley, at his 
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home, 930 Park Avenue, New York, 
on December 23. Age 58 years. Gay- 
ley was born at West Nottingham, 
Maryland, on September 16, 1862. He 
attended Princeton and, after receiv- 
ing his A.B. and A.M. degrees, en- 
tered the Columbia Law School. He 
was a member of Princeton and Ards- 
ley Clubs and St. Andrew’s Society. 


'92L.— Benjamin Franklin Harris, 
on December 19, at Champaign, 
Illinois. Aged 52 years. Harris was 
born on September 30, 1868 and 
attended the University of Illinois 
before entering the Columbia Law 
School. He was president of the 
First National Bank of Champaign, 
Illinois, at the time of his death. 


'94L— Frederick Secor Mullen, of 
heart disease at his home, 85 Water 
Street, Tompkinsville, Staten Island, 
New York, on February 18. Age 47 
years. Born in Stapleton, Staten 
Island, in 1874, he was admitted to 
the Bar in 1897, three years after 
graduation. In 1918 he was appointed 
by Mayor Hylan as City Magistrate 
of the Second District Court of 
Stapleton, Staten Island, New York. 
He was past exalted ruler of Staten 
Island Lodge No. 341, B. P. O. E, 
and was a member of the Fox Hills 
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Golf Club, the Royal Arcanum, the 
Richmond County Bar Association 
and the Richmond County Demo- 
cratic Organization. 


'904—FEdward Sandford, of pneu- 
monia, on February 19, following an 
operation in the New York Hospital, 
New York City. Aged 48 years. 
Upon graduating from Columbia, he 
entered Harvard and later New York 
University. From 1901 to 1905 he 
was Deputy Assistant District At- 
torney of New York City. In 1907 he 
acted as counsel to Charles E. 
Hughes, '84L, Governor of New York 
State. For several years he lectured 
at the Law School of New York 
University. Since 1910 he had been 
engaged in admiralty practice with 
the firm of Haight, Sandford, Smith 
and Griffin, of which he was a mem- 
ber. 


'08P.&S.—Henry Harrington Jane- 
way on February 1 at his home, 
Riverdale, New York. Janeway was 
born in New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
March 19, 1873 and entered Rutgers 
with the Class of '93 after which he 
took a post-graduate course at Yale. 
For some time after his graduation 
from P.&S., he was attached to the 
staff of the Roosevelt Hospital, New 
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york. He is survived by his wife, 
who was Elizabeth A. M. Bulkley, 
his two daughters and one son. 
13llon.— Barrett Wendell on Feb- 
ruary Š at his home, 358 Marlborough 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, from 


anaemia following an illness of sev- 


eral weeks. Age 66 years. Wendell 
was born in Boston, Massachusetts, 
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August 23, 1855 and entered Harvard, 


graduating in 1877. He held an 
LL.D. from Strasbourg University, 
and in 1913 Columbia honored him 
with an. 1.161.12. Wendell taught at 


Harvard for 37 years and in 1917 be- 
came Professor Emeritus of English 
Literature at that university. 116 was 
author of two novels and many works 
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of a critical and historical character 
and had lectured at the Sorbonne and 
other French universities. He was a 
member of the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters, the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, the 
Massachusetts Historical Society and 
a fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. 


Agents for the Publications of the Columbia University 
We invite correspondence from Columbia Alumni. 


Mail orders given prompt attention. 


Columbia University Press Bookstore 


Journalism Bldg. 


New York City 


2960 Broadway 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full informaticn may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, COLUMBIA ALUMNI News, New York 


CONSTRUCTION 


New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jr., 83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND ALTERATIONS 
103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


J. PARKE CHANNING, 83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


+ 


61 Broadway Telephone Bowling Green 7340 


Alfred L. Jaros, Jr., '11S 
Albert L. Baum, 09, 1 


JAROS & BAUM 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 


116 West 39th Street Telephone Greeley 5395 


New York City 


New York City 


EDWIN LUDLOW, '79 Mines 


CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 
Coal and Coke 


149 Broadway Telephone 2669 Cortland 


New York City 
DANIEL E. MORAN, ’84 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street Telephone 3042 Cortland 


New York City 


Factory POWER PLANTS Fuze. Economy 


DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., 1901 
Griggs and Myers ` 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
110 West 40th Street 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


River and Harbor Construction—Piers, 


heads, Foundations and Caissons—Subaque- 


ous Pipe and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 
Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 1331 


INVESTIGATIONS 


New York City 


FRANCIS W. COLLINS, 'o5 E.M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND Pustic UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


50 Church Street 


INSURANCE 


New York City 
C. H. ELLARD, ’97 


INSURANCE 
Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Barclay 7970 217 Broadway 


Bulk- | 


1 William MacRossie, '11 
New York City Allan MacRossie, Jr., 4 


[۷۲۸6105518 1۴ 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 
68 William Street Telephone 637 Jobn 


LAWYERS 


Phoenix, Arizona . 
Harold Baxter, '06E. M., 14118. 
ALEXANDER, CHRISTY & BAXTER 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
311 Fleming Building 
Specializing in 
MINING AND IRRIGATION LAW 


San Francisco, Cal. 


HENRY EICKHOFF, 75 S. 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 


604 MILLS BUILDING 


New York City 
WALLACE WHITE, ۰13 15 M.E. 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
AND TRADE MARKS 


Woolworth Building 233 Broadway 


New York City 


ALBERT C. NOLTE, ’14 E.E. 
Counselor-at-Law of the D. C. Bac 
PATENTS—TRADE MARKS—COPYRIGHTS 


Telephone Cortland 1006 165 Broadway 


TESTING LABORATORY 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF CivIL ENGINEERING 
Testing Laboratories 


Ccmmercial investigations and researche: 
made in connection with the physical proper- 
ties of structural materials. 
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STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


O own a piano is one thing—to own the Instrument of the 
Immortals is another. The Steinway is the piano over whose 
keyboard Richard Wagner dreamed his visions and enriched 

the world. It is the Voice with which Liszt, Gounod, Rubinstein and 
their immortal fellows spoke to mankind. It is the piano of Paderew- 
ski—and the piano upon which Hofmann and Rachmaninoff are 
playing their way to immortality today. It is the chosen instrument 
of the masters and the lovers of immortal music. 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET - NEW YORK 


Subway Express Stations at the Door 
REPRESENTED BY THE FOREMOST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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VOL. NIT, NO. 23 


NEW YORK, MARCH 18, 1921 


15 CENTS 


The News prints this week an article about ۵ 
organization. of a group of Trustees, Faculty and 
The New | Alumni, to expand the im- 
Schools of Mines, fluence of the Schools of 
Engineering and Chemistry Mines, Engineering and Chem- 
istry and we commend it to all our readers for 
careful perusal. Since 1914, when these schools 
were put on a graduate basis, there have been 
more articles about engineering work at Columbia 
than perhaps any other subject, yet it is safe to say 
that there 1s nothing which is discussed more or about 
which less concrete data is known by the Alumni than 
the present status of these schools, which have done 
as much if not more to establish Columbia as a national 
institution than any other department in the University. 

The School of Mines, the first of our Engineering 
Schools, was founded in 1864, and in a remarkably 
short time proved itself the leading mining engineering 
school in this country and one of the foremost in the 
world. Columbia Miners carried the name of the 
University to all corners of the earth, and the fame of 
the institution has continued throughout its entire 
history. Appreciating the leadership which has been 
one of its characteristics from the earliest period, and 
in an endeavor to maintain this enviable position, the 
University, at the suggestion of a committee of 
Alumni, changed it to a graduate school, the new order 
going into effect in the fall of 1914. Since then new 
students have been admitted only after they have had 
previous academic training, the equivalent of three 
vears of college. The graduate courses in the engi- 
neering schools are of three years’ duration, so that 
the combined course, college and engineering, is six 
years in length. 

It has not been surprising, since the Alumni of the 
school have not completely understood the meaning 
and causes of the change from an undergraduate to 
a graduate basis, that the general public has not under- 
stood just what Columbia has to offer prospective 
students in various branches of engineering. The new 
organization has been effected with one sole purpose: 
that of informing all those who should know just what 


our engineering schools are equipped to do and how 
they do it. We know of nothing at the University 
which should be carried on with more vigor. The 
various subcommittees have been selected with great 
care, and each has a distinct job to perform. None 
of the individual enterprises can be carried out unless 
effective work is in order throughout. 

The Alumni of the school in all parts of the country 
can be of immense help and should cooperate at every 
conceivable point. Due to the untiring and effective 
labors of Professor Mayer, the whereabouts of the 
Alumni of the Science Schools has been an open book. 
All that has been necessary has been definite effort 
to keep these graduates informed of work going om 
at Morningside Heights. At only too infrequent 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the events listed below will 
be held at the Columbia University Club, 4 West 43rd 
Street. Telephene, Vanderbilt 900. 

Tuespay, MARCH 22 
Class of 1920. Meeting of Class Dinner Committee. Stock- p 


ton Tea Rooms, 306 West 109th Street. 6:30 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, Marcu 30 
Varsity "C" Club. Basketball Dinner. 7 p. m. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 3l 


Class of 1881. Annual Reunion and Dinner. 


7:30 p. m. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 2 
Club Banquet. Anniversary “Van Am's" Birthday. 7 p. m. 


MONDAY, APRIL 4 
Alumni Association of the Graduate Schools. 
6:30. Meeting, 8 p. m. 
Class of 1918. Luncheon. Anderson's Campus Restaurant, 
106 West 32nd Street. 12 to 2 p. m. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 5 
Class of 1913. Regular Monthly 
Club, 90 Trinity Place, New York. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6 
Class of 1909. Monthly Luncheon. Elks Club, 108 West 
43rd Street. 12:30 p. m. 
FRIDAY, APRIL ۰ 
Class of 1917S. Dinner. 7 p. m. 


Fripay, APRIL 15. 


New England Alumni Club. Annual Meeting. 
later. 


Dinner, 


Luncheon, Meridian 
12:30 p. m. 


Details 
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intervals an Alumnus or a member of the Faculty has 
been able to tell in detail what the changes have meant. 
Organized and deliberate attempts to get the backing 
of the Alumni is the only sure program, and the start 
along this line is a constructive step that should bring 


speedy results. 


Warnings of the rapid approach of Commencement 
Printed in this week's 


are coming thick and fast. 
Who Will Bethe NEWS 
Next Alumni 
Trustee? 


is the annual 
meeting of the Convention to nominate 
an Alumni Trustee, which is held on 
the day before Commencement at the University. 
Alumni association and Alumni club officers are hereby 
requested to begin the preparation of the lists of mem- 
bers and other data which is necessary for registration 
before participation in the convention is allowed. 
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Trustee. 
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Arthur S. Dwight, '85Mines, will retire from the 
Doard this year, after serving six years as Alumni 


Under the rules governing the nomination of Alumni 
Trustees, it is possible for any group of ten or more 


Alumni to present to the convention the name of an 


Alumnus as a candidate for the cffice. 
has always regretted that more Alumni did not take 
advantage of this opportunity to suggest the names 
of men who would do the Alumni great credit as 
Since this rule was adopted only one name 
has been presented by means of the provision in the 
Trustees' by-laws, and we hope eventually a number 
of men will be spoken for before each convention. 
The honor of the Alumni-trusteeship is no inconsider- 
able one, and there are many men who could and 
would fill the bill admirably. 


notice of the 
Trustees. 


President of Alumni Federation Offers Subscription to 
Stadium Fund 


Since the last issue of the Alumni 
News went to press, Spectator has con- 
tinued to carry each day a column de- 
voted to Stadium news. One of the 
most important items appearing in it 
during the past week was the offer of a 
Stadium subscription by Stephen G. Wil- 
liams, '81, ’82L, ’83Ph.D., President of 
the Alumni Federation. This subscrip- 
tion is the second one to be offered 
toward the Stadium, the first one of 
which was reported in last week's issue 
. of the News as coming anonymously 
through Levering Tyson, ’11A.M., from 
an Alumnus signing himself "Torre- 
ton.” Mr. Williams in his letter to 
Spectator says: 


To the Editor of Spectator, 


I have read with considerable interest 
the numerous articles appearing in your 
Columbia Spectator relating to the new 
Stadium and especially a letter signed 
“Torreton,” making a practical sugges- 
tion as to a method for raising funds. 

It would seem to me very desirable 
that an estimate of the total cost of the 
Stadium should be given and its locality, 
if that is possible, be given out to the 
public. 

Many Alumni feel that the under- 
graduates, the Alumni and the University 
would be equally benefited by the Uni- 
versity having a suitable athletic field 
and equally so by having suitable dormi- 
tories and having compulsory residence 
of undergraduates. They think that 
only thru residence during a period of 
years at the University and an oppor- 
tunity of engaging, or if not fit to en- 
gage themselves, of seeing others engage, 
in athletic sports of one kind or an- 
other on a suitable field will bring about 


a livelier sentiment for the University 
than the Alumni can now have. They 
believe that this will lead to larger gifts 
from the Alumni and that when the 
citizens of New York and of the United 
States realize that large gifts are being 
given by the Alumni, the wealthy men 
of the country will more readily give to 
Columbia University. 

It is with great regret that I do not 
feel myself able to be one of those 
ninety-nine who “Torreton” suggests 
might give $1,000 or more to this Stad- 
ium Fund but I make another proposi- 
tion; namely, that I will under certain 
conditions pay into such fund, on or 
before December 3ist next, $200 and 
will then give four notes for $200 each 
with interest at 6 per cent to the respec- 
tive dates of maturity; namely, Decem- 
ber 31, 1922 and December 31 of the 
three successive years. The only condi- 
tion I would make would be that not 
less than ninety-nine other Alumni or 
undergraduates would do the same prior 
to December 1921. 

Is not the time near at hand when a 
Stadium Fund Committee should be 
selected or appointed consisting, not only 
of Alumni, but of undergraduates? 

Very truly yours, 


Stephen G. Williams. 


Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean of Colum- 
bia College, in writing to Spectator 
about the Stadium, said in part: 


“Everyone agrees that education of 
the body is one of the important aspects 
of the work of any College, particularly 
the urban College which is necessarily 
cut off from many of the advantages 
which country institutions enjoy in the 
way of natural surroundings. It is im- 
possible for Columbia to fulfill its re- 
sponsibility in this direction without 


The NEWS 


more space; and the only direction in 
which it seems possible to work toward 
a solution of our problem is the one 
which Spectator’s campaign indicates. 
It is to be hoped that this plan can en- 
list the support and interest not only of 
those who are particularly concerned 
with athletics, but of those who have at 
heart the best interests of Columbia as 
a whole. It is a tremendous plan which 
ought to command the enthusiastic co- 
operation of every friend of our great 
University.” 


As yet no announcement has been 
made of definite action on the part of 
the University authorities, looking to- 
ward the appointment of a Stadium 
committee. Spectator has consistently 
urged this in its editorials, and their 
present tone seems to indicate that such 
a committee will shortly be appointed. 


Alumni Trustee Nominating 
Convention, May 31, 1921 


$ 96. Any ten Alumni, irrespec- 
tive of membership in the Federation, 
or in an Association or Club, may 
over thcir signatures present the 


name of a candidate for nomination 
at any convention by filing the same 
with the Executive Secretary of the 
Federation. at least ten days in ad- 


vance of the date of the convention 
at which such name is to be presented, 
and the name of such candidate, if 
eligible under these by-laws, shall 
forthwith be published in the Colum- 
bia Alumni News and shall be sub- 
mitted to the convention when it 
assembles, before the names of any 
other candidates can be proposed at 
such convention—§ 06, Chapter. XI, 
By-Laws of the Trustees (1915) of 
Columbia University. 
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Organization at Work to Expand Influence of the Schools 
of Mines, Engineering and Chemistry 
By Dean George B. Pegram, '03., Ph.D. 


By appointment of President Butler 
an organization has been formed com- 
posed jointly of Trustees, Faculty and 
Alumni, for the purpose of spreading 
information on the ideals and policies 
of the Schools of Mines, Engineering 
and Chemistry and the advantages that 
are offered for the study of engineering 
at Columbia under the present program 
of increased admission requirements and 
advanced instruction. The Columbia 
engineering schools have now passed 
through the period of internal readjust- 
ment to the requirements of the new 
program of instruction under which stu- 
dents are admitted only when qualified 
by at least three years of college study. 
The number and quality of well-pre- 
pared students coming in through the 
pre-engineering course in Columbia Col- 
lege, which has already established a 
high reputation, are very satisfactory. 
A main feature of the. present activity 
Is to establish with other colleges all 
over the country co-operation similar to 
that which now exists between Colum- 
bia College and the Schools of Mines. 
Engineering and Chemistry. A program 
of visits by members of the faculty to 
many of the colleges is being worked 
out so that the knowledge may be per- 
sonally gained of the facilities of the 
colleges for preparing men for en- 
gineering at Columbia and definite un- 
derstanding established of what require- 
ments have to be satished. On its own 
initiative one state university has already 
laid out and is announcing a three year 
pre-engineering course preparatory to 
Columbia and will give its bachelor’s 
degree to a student completing this 
course and then completing the first 
year in the engineering school at Colum- 
bia. While such an arrangement will 
not be general, it is expected that all 
the better colleges will co-operate in 
advising students looking forward to 
engineering, as to the best choice of 
studies while in college. 


The activity of the committee will, 
however, go much beyond the matter of 
placing before college students the op- 
portunities for engineering study at Co- 
lumbia, and making it possible for them 
to be well-advised in regard to prepar- 
ing themselves to take advantage of 


them. Extensive co-operation with the 
Alumni, with engineering societies and 
with industries in all matters of benefit 
to the operation of the schools is 
planned. Especially is it expected that 
the part of the Alumni in this movement 
will increase in breadth and importance. 


General Committee Appointed 


In November last, following a con- 
ference between members of the Facultv 
and the Committee on Education of the 
Trustees, President Butler appointed a 
committee composed of certain Trus- 
tees and the Committee on Instruction 
of the Faculty of Applied Science, as 
follows: Benjamin B. Lawrence, '78 
Mines; Archibald Douglas, '97L; Ar- 
thur S. Dwight, '85Mines ; William Bar- 
clay” Parsons, '79, ’82Mines; Frederick 
Coykendall, '95, '97S; George B. Pe- 
gram, ’03Ph.D.; and Professors Hal T. 
Beans, 'o4Ph.D, Daniel D. Jackson, 
Ralph E. Mayer, ’79Mines, Robert M. 
Raymond, '89Mines, Walter Rauten- 
strauch, Walter I. Slichter, '96S. and 
George V. Wendell, as a committee to 
work on problems of the development 
of the Schools of Mines, Engineering 
and Chemistry. 

The committee organized by the elec- 
tion of Mr. Lawrence as chairman, Mr. 
Douglas vice-chairman, Mr. Dwight 
secretary. Although ill at the time Mr. 
Lawrence, as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Education of the Trustees, had 
vigorously taken the lead in this work 
which proved to be the last that he was 
able to do for the University. Since 
the death of Mr. Lawrence the work has 
gone forward with Mr. Douglas as 
chairman and Mr. Dwight as secretary. 
At the January meeting of the Trustees 
an appropriation to meet the initial ex- 
penses of this work was made available. 


Sub-Committees 


Twelve working committees in charge 
of reporting upon, planning, estimating 
the cost of, and after approval by the 
General Committee executing an as- 
signed branch of work, have been at 
work. These committees report to the 
General Committee through the Dean, 
who is ex-ofhcio a member of each 
working committee. The committees, 


their membership and functions, are as 
follows: 


I. Committee on Program of Visits.— 
Members: Ralph E. Mayer, ’79Mines, 
Associate Professor oí Engineering 
Drafting, chairman; Adam Leroy Jones, 
'98Ph.D., Director of University Admis- 
sions; Earl B. Lovell, Professor of Civil 
Engineering; Walter  Rautenstrauch, 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering; 
Archibald Douglas, '94Mines, '97L ; and 
Louis D. Huntoon, 'o5M ines. 

To plan, estimate cost of, and when 
means are available, have carried out: 

(a) Visits by members of the Faculty 
to colleges, technical schools, and pre- 
paratory schools for the general purpose 
of informing faculty and students of in- 
stitution visited about our schools, and 
of obtaining information as to conditions 
surrounding students who might come 
to us. The establishment of permanent 
personal relationships between our fac- 
ulty and the faculties of feeder institu- 
tions to be accomplished as far as pos- 
sible. 

(b) Visits by faculty members to 
Alumni groups in various centers. In- 
formational material, slides, films, etc., 
to be arranged for these visits. 

(c) Visits by Alumni to institutions 
and Alumni groups, to make addresses 
on professional subjects or to speak 
directly of the work of our schools. 

(d) Visits of Trustees to engineering 
schools. 

2. Committee on Pre-enginecring Col- 
lege Curriculum | Co-0rdination.—Mem- 
bers: George V. Wendell, Professor of 
Physics, chairman; Hal T. Beans, 'o4 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemis- 
try; Charles H. Burnside, ’98F.A., As- 
sociate Professor of Mechanics; Adam 
Leroy Jones, '98Ph.D., Director of Uni- 
versity Admissions; Ralph E. Mayer, 
'79Mines, Associate Professor of Engi- 
neering Drafting. 

By correspondence and by reports 
from visitors to formulate as completely 
as possible just what courses in each 
separate college curriculum it is neces- 
sary for the student in that college to 
take in order to satisfy our admission 
requirements; and to devise means for 
making this information known to inter- 
ested college students everywhere. 
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3. Committee on Statistics.—Members: 
Charles E. Lucke, 'o2Ph.D., Professor 
of Mechanical Engineering, chairman; 
Frederick W. Hehre, ’o8S, Associate 
Professor of Electrical Engineering; 
Arthur W. Hixson, Associate Professor 
of Chemical Engineering; Edward D. 
Thurston, Jr., '05, '07S, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering, and 
Edward J. Grant, 'og, Registrar of the 
University. 

To collect and interpret information, 
particularly of a statistical kind, on all 
questions of enginecring student sources, 
distribution of attendance in schools, 
amount of pre-engineering preparation, 
performance of graduates, ctc. To ob- 
tain answers to questions on all such 
subjects that other committees may need 
to have answered. 

4. Committee on Bulletins of Informa- 
tion.— Members: James K. Finch, 'o65, 
Associate Professor of Civil Engincer- 
ing, chairman; Daniel D. Jackson, Pro- 
fessor of Chemical Engineering; Lea 
McI. Luquer, '87Mines, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy; Robert Peele, 
':83Mines, Professor of Mining; and 
Freeman W. Kennedy, ’a0S. 

To plan and prepare such bulletins, 
plain or illustrated, covering whole work 
of schools, or relating to departmental 
or other special divisions, as may be 
approved as desirable. 

5. Committee on Newspaper Publicity. 
—Members: James T. Grady, '1 ہما‎ 
Director of the Department of Public 
Information, chairman; Walter I. Slich- 
ter, '96S, Professor of Electrical. En- 
gineering; Arthur L. Walker, '83Mines, 
Professor of Metallurgy; Charles B. 
Going. '82Mines. 

Committee to work with University 
publicity director in having prepared and 
published articles about the activities of 
the Schools of Mines, Engineering and 
Chemistry, that will interest the general 
public in our work. 

6. Committee on Publication of Scien- 
tific and Technical Papers—Members: 
Frederick Coykendall, ‘95, 97S. chair- 
man; Albin H. Beyer, 'o3S, Associate 
Professor of Civil Engineering ; William 
Campbell, 'o3Ph.D., Professor of Metal- 
lurgy; J. Harold Morecroft, Associate 
Professor of Electrical Engineering, and 
Arthur W. Thomas, 129, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Food Chemistry. 

To plan and put into operation means 
for publishing and distributing under 
Columbia University Schools of Mines, 
Engineering and Chemistry imprint. all 
papers published by members of faculty 
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or students; . more particularly to con- 
sider means of obtaining a supply of re- 
prints-of all such papers for issuance 
under suitable Schools of Mines, En- 
gineering and Chemistry cover. 

7. Committee on. Reception of Alumni 
at Univcersity.—Members: Walter I. 
Slichter, '96S, Professor of Electrical 
Engineering, chairman; Daniel D. Jack- 
son, Professor of Chemical Engineering ; 
James F. Kemp, ’84Mines, Professor of 
Geologv; Earl B. Lovell, Professor oí 
Civil. Engineering; Charles E. Lucke, 
'02Ph.D., Professor of Mechanical En- 
gineering; Arthur L. Walker, '83Mines, 
Professor of Metallurgy; Alonzo B. 
Bradley, '03S. 

To arrange for whatever may be nec- 
essary to make it of some object to 
Alumni to come often to the Univer- 
sity. To arrange for special groups to 
be invited to meet at the University for 
luncheon or dinner and conference with 
the Faculty. 

8. Committee on Entertainment of 
Visitors.—Members: Marston T. Bo- 
gert, 90, ’94Mines, Professor of Organic 
Chemistry, chairman; Leo H. Baeke- 
land, Honorary Professor of Chemical 


Engineering; James K. Finch, 'o6S; As-* 


sociate Professor of Civil Engineering; 
Harry L. Parr, 'o2, 04S, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering; Wal- 
ter I. Slichter, '96S, Professor of Elec- 
trical Engineering; and Thomas S. 
Fiske, '85, Professor of Mathematics. 

To arrange to lose no opportunity to 
post the many visitors that continually 
come to Columbia, representing educa- 
tional institutions and many other inter- 
ests, on the work and aims of our 
schools. This committee might also be 
on the lookout for distinguished visitors 
who should be invited to visit us. 

9. Committee on Scholarships.—Mem- 
bers: Charles P. Berkey, Professor of 
Geology, chairman; Thomas H. Har- 
rington, ’8gMines, Assistant Professor 
of Drawing; Edward F. Kern, ’o1Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Metallurgy; 
Charles W. Thomas, Assistant Professor 
of Mechanical Engineering; and Arthur 
S. Dwight, ’85Mines. 

To study the proper use of scholar- 
ships and to recommend appropriate 
provision for them. To arrange desir- 
able scholarships and fellowships along 
line of All American Cable Company 
Scholarships. 

IO. Committee on Employment, — 
Members: Ralph E. Mayer, '79Mines, 
Associate Professor of Engineering 
Drafting, chairman; James K. Finch, 
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"065, Associate Professor of Civil En- 
gineering; Everett J. Hall. Assistant 
Professor of Assaying; Lincoln DeG. 
Moss, Assistant Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering; Jerome J. Morgan, As- 
sistant Professor of Chemical Engineer- 
ing; and Morton Arendt, 98S, Assistant 
Professor of Electrical Engineering. 

To arrange for better departmental or 
other system for information necessary 
in meeting calls for men to fill positions 
or for positions for our Alumni and 
students. > 

II. Committee on Relations with En- 
ginecring Societics—Members: Arthur 
S. Dwight, '85Mines, chairman; Michael 
I. Pupin, '83, Professor of Electro- 
Mechanics; Robert M. Raymond, '89 
Mines, Professor of Mining; M. C. 
Whitaker; David M. Myers, ‘01S; Dan- 
iel E. Moran, '84Mines. 

12. Committee on Relation with Indus- 
trics.— Members: Gano Dunn, ’91 Mines, 
chairman; Edwin Ludlow, '79Mines; 
Charles E. Lucke, 'o2Ph.D., Professor 
of Mechanical Engineering; Ralph H. 
McKee, Professor of Chemical En- 
gineering; Walter Rautenstrauch, Pro- 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering; and 
"Walter 1.'Slichter,;- "66S, Professor of 
Electrical Engineering. 

To cultivate all relations with indus- 
tries that will make for our offering a 
better type of engineering education. 


Work of Committees Started 


The luncheon served in the Engineer- 
ing Building on Alumni Day to members 
of the Faculty and Alumni was ar- 
ranged by the Committee on Entertain- 
ment of Alumni. The committee pro- 
poses to encourage gatherings of the 
Alumni at the University and the invi- 
tation of special groups to visit the Uni- 
versity and confer with departments on 
points connected with their work. As 
part of the work of the Committee on 
Visits to Colleges, Professor Wendell is 
spending the week of March 6 to 12 vis- 
iting New England colleges, Professor 
Mayer will spend the week of March 13 
to I9 visiting New York colleges, Pro- 
fessor Rautenstrauch has already visited 
two colleges, and Dean Pegram left on 
March 8 for a three weeks' trip visiting 
Southern colleges. The Committee on 
Prc-engineering College Curriculum Co- 
ordination has prepared and had printed 
material giving definite and concise in- 
formation as to admission requirements, 
particularly in chemistry and physics, 
and the committee is also starting cor- 
respondence with the professors of 
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physics and chemistry in every college 
of consequence in the country. It is 
expected that the work of this committee 
will result in a definite understanding at 
all of these colleges of just how a stu- 
dent in the respective colleges may in 
three or at least four years prepare him- 
self for admission here. In carrying 
this out we shall suggest to colleges the 
desirability of doing what the University 
of Oregon has already done on its own 
initiative, namely arranging a three-year 
course for admission here and giving 
the bachelor's degree to the student on 
the satisfactory completion of his first 
year of work in our engineering schools. 
The Committee on Bulletins of Inform- 
ation has prepared and is having printed 
a bulletin entitled “The Engineer and 
the University,” which will present the 
case for putting engineering training on 
a university basis and explain how this 
is worked out at Columbia. The com- 
mittee also has other bulletins in prep- 
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aration. Through the Department of 
Publicity several articles relating to the 
engineering school have recently ap- 
peared and been given wide circulation, 
and other articles will follow as rapidly 
as subjects of public interest develop. 
The Committee on Publication of 
Scientific and Technical Papers will in- 
stitute a series of bulletins in which will 
appear original articles and reprints by 
members of the teaching staff, students 
and Alumni. It is hoped te have three 
of these papers ready for early distribu- 
tion. 

The other committees are all at work, 
and the results will appear in due time. 


A Correction 
The photograph of the unveiling of 
the Mitchell Memorial Panel, published 
in the Alumni News of February 18, 
1921, was copyrighted by Wide World 
Photos and should have carried the 
credit line, “Photo by Wide World.” 


Medical Education and the College of Physicians and 


Surgeons * 


Edited by Henry E. Hale, '96 P.&S., President of the Association 
of the Alumni of the College of Physicians and Surgeons 


Early Greek Medicine 

The richness of Greek mythology 5 
wonderfully exemplified in their medical 
beliefs. They were worshipers of 
Apollo, who represented the sun. He 
sent disease and plagues and also cured 
them. In due course of time Asklepios, 
a skilled physician, was called a son of 
Apollo and was worshiped as a god. 
His wife was Epione, the "Pain-scoth- 
er" Hygeia and Panakeia, two of his 
daughters, have loaned their names to 
our day and usage. 


Actual medical practice of value had 
not advanced beyond simple, clearly in- 
dicated measures to remedy wounds or 
fractures. 


The "descendants" of Asklcpios be- 
came more and more famous and band- 
ed themselves together in secret socie- 
ties, the Asklepiade. These made no 
claims of priesthood, in fact were often 
jealous rivals of the priests in the tem- 
ples of Asklepios. The priests healed 
only by the aid of the gods. 


*This series of articles is designed to show 
the background of present-day medicine as well 
as the requirements and work of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons today. The series 
began on March 4 and will continue weekly 
until completed.—Ed. 


The Asklepiade founded medical 
schools. The influence of two of these, 
one at Kos and one at Knidos, was espe- 
cially influential for centuries. 


Upon having sufficiently completed 
his training to be admitted tc fellow- 
ship in the Asklepiadz, the student took 
an oath both long and comprehensive. It 
was more comprehensive than the Hip- 
pocratic oath, which is still used. In it he 
swore to treat free of charge the sons 
and daughters of his preceptor, which 
probably is the foreshadowing of the 
wider custom still prevailing of treat- 
ing gratuitously all physicians’ families. 

It was in this period that human dis- 
section was first done, though, it is true, 
in a very crude fashion. 


Greek medicine reached its acme 
when Greek learning and art were at 
their best. It was at this time that one 
of her most remembered sons practiced 
medicine. Hippocrates was born of a 
long line of Asklepiade, running back 
in an unbroken procession even to Ask- 
lepios himself. He and his fellow physi- 
cians were good observers. Their de- 
scriptions are hard to improve upon. 
However, their classification of diseases 
seems strange. They were divided not 
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according to their causes but according 
to their location. There were said to be 
seven kinds of diseases of the bile, four 
kinds of jaundice, twelve kinds of the 
bladder disease, four of the kidneys, sev- 
eral kinds of quinsy, etc. 


In the treatment of chronic diseases 
they believed in the free use of milk, 
bovine, equine and human. Physics 
were in great favor, especiallv for dis- 
eases of long standing. The idea that 
consumptives were benefited by much, 
even hard tramping, was in vogue at 
that time, and is only now dying a linger- 
ing death, so difficult is it to shake loose 
from tradition. 


It was at the time of Hippocrates 
that it became generally recognized that 
medical knowledge was acquired as any 
other learning, and not by mystical or 
magical endowment. The study was 
open to all and was begun in early 
youth. Successful physicians would un- 
dertake the entire instruction of a stu- 
dent. How many students he might 
have at the same time I have been un- 
able to find out. 


The study of anatomy by dissection 
was mostly practiced on animals. Only 
in the event of the death of enemies or 
of traitors to the state or unusual crimi- - 
nals was material for human dissection 
available. Some knowledge of normal 
and pathological anatomy was acquired 
by partial examination after death. 
However, except as to bones, their 
knowledge was both meager and inac- 
curate. 


In the prevention of disease they 
greatly stressed a wise dietary, bathing 
and outdoor exercise. 


In treatment they used counter irri- 
tants, enemata, venesecticn and cupping. 
These were taught both from text and 
bedside. This might be at the patient's 
home or at the private sanitarium 
(Iatreion) attached to the’ teacher's 
home. In these the students served with 


advantage in capacities that would now 


be filled by internes, nurses and order- 
lies. They learned how to prepare the 
medicines and how to give them; and 
were able to note the results. 


At this period the tying-off of ar- 
teries and veins to stop bleeding was not 
known. This in itself limited surgery 
to operations that involved but little 
severing of vessels. When recognized 
empyema was operated on, and accumu- 
lated abdominal fluid was removed by 
tapping. 
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February Issue of Neurological 
Bulletin Comes From Press 


The leading article in the February 
issue of the Neurological Bulletin is on 
“Speech, Its Development and Integra- 
tion with the Intelligence” by Michael 
Osnato, 'o6P.&S., Associate in Neuro- 
logy at P. & S. as well as Associate 
Professor of Neurology at the New 
York Postgraduate Medical School and 
Assistant Chief of Clinic in the Neuro- 
logical Department of the Vanderbilt 
Clinic. Other articles in this issue are 
by Hubert S. Howe, '12P.&S., Associate 
in Neurology at P. & S. and Assistant 
Visiting Neurologist at the Presbyterian 
Hospital; Irving J. Sands, '13P.&S,, In- 
structor in Neurology at P. & S. and 
Assistant Alienist of Bellevue Hospital; 
and I. S. Wechsler, Associate in Neuro- 
logy at P. & S. and Adjunct Neurologist 
at the Mount Sinai Hospital. As was 
recently announced in the Alumni News, 
the publication of the Neurological Bul- 
letin was resumed in January of this 
year under the editorship of Frederick 
Tilney, '12Ph.D., Professor of Neuro- 
logy and Neuro-Anatomy at the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgcons. 


Anniversary of Van Am's Birthday 
to be Celebrated at the Club 

The Columbia University Club has 
been making elaborate plans during the 
past few weeks for the anniversary of 
Van Am's Birthday on Saturday, April 
2. The program will start with a ban- 
quet in the main dining room of the 
Clubhouse at 4 West 43rd Street at 
seven o'clock that evening. An elaborate 
entertainment has been planned to last 
until 11:30 p. m., when a buffet supper 
will be served. The program for the 
evening is being arranged by Ken 
Murchison, ’04F.A.; Walt Kelley, 'o7, 
"10L; Ray Perkins, '17; and Bert Adams, 
OSL. 

The tables are to be arranged by 
groups and classes, providing for the 
"Older Graduates," the "Early Eighties" 
and the "Upper Eighties” as well as for 
individual classes. Members of the 
Club are allowed to bring one guest 
each, though special arrangements can 
be made with the House Committee if 
more are desired. QOut-of-town Alumni 
will probably be able to secure accom- 
modations at the Clubhouse provided 
they write or telegraph to Llovd Collis, 
'9g2Mines, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee, at an early date. The total 
charge for the banquet, show, and sup- 
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per will be $5.00, to be charged to a 
member's April house account. 


To Address Graduate Schools 
Association on Psychological Tests 


Adam Leroy Jones, '98 Ph.D., Director 
of Admissions at Columbia, will talk on 
"Columbia Intelligence Tests," at the 
next meeting of the Alumni Association 
of the Graduate Schools on Monday 
evening, April 4. The members of the 
Association will meet for dinner at the 
Columbia University Club at half past 
six that evening, and Professor Jones 
will commence his talk about eight 
o'clock. The cost of the dinner will be 
$2.00, and it will be necessary for the 
Committee in charge to know within 
the next few days for how many they 
should prepare. 


Members of the Association or other 
Columbia Alumni holding the degree of 
M.A. or Ph.D. have been urged to at- 
tend both the dinner and the talk but 
particularly the latter. The Columbia 
psychological tests are something about 
which many people talk but few know 
very much. Professor Jones is in a 
unique position to tell exactly for what 
the intelligence tests stand, and it is 
expected that there will be a great num- 
ber of Alumni who will be anxious to 
hear him. 


Forty-Niner's Postpone Annual 
Meeting Until Fall 


Contrary to custom the annual meet- 
ing of the Forty-Niners will not be held 
this month. The Executive Committee 
of the Socicty had started upon plans 
for the annual reunion during the latter 
part of March when they were asked to 
avoid anything which might detract 
from the big anniversary celebration of 
Van Am’s Birthday at the Columbia 
University Club on April 2. As a result 
the annual meeting of the Society will 
be held about the time of Election next 
November. 


In order that all the members of the 
Society, however, may be given an op- 
portunity of getting together this Spring, 
an informal reunion will be held at the 
“Van Am” celebration. Through the 
courtesy of the Columbia University 
Club, members of the Forty-Niners who 
are not also members of the Club, will 
be given the privilege of attending the 
celebration on April 2. Those who wish 
to take advantage of this should notify 
Frank S. Hackett, Secretary of the 
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Forty-Niners, at 311 East Hall, and he 
will see that a guest card is properly 
forwarded. 


Notice of Nominating 
Convention 


March 18, 1921. 


To MEMBERS OF THE COLUMBIA 
ALUMNI FEDERATION : 


Notice ts hereby given that a Con- 
vention to nominate an Alumni Trus- 
tee to succecd Arthur S. Dwight, 
'8asMincs, whose term as Alumni 
Trustee will expire on June 30, 1921, 
will be held in the Trustees’ Room at 
the University at 4 p. m., on Tues- 
day, May 31, 1921, the nominee, if 
elected, to serve as a Trustee of the 
University for a term of six years 
from the beginning of the academic 
year next after his election. 


This notice is published in partial 
fulfilment of the requirements of 
Chapter XI, Section 94 of the By- 
Laws of the Board of Trustees of 
Columbia University in the City of 
New York, adopted. April 5, 1915, 
which reads as follows: 


Beginning in 1915, the Nominating 
Committee shall meet at the Univer- 
sity annually on the day before Com- 
mencement, and nominate a succes- 
sor to the Alumni Trustee whose 
term is about to expire. Such nom- 
ination shall be for the term of six 
ycars from the beginning of the next 
academic year. Sixty days! previous 
notice of the date of every such meet- 
ing or convention shall be published 
in the Columbia Alumni News, and 
shall also be mailed by the Executive 
Secretary of the Alumni Federation 
to the President and Secretary of 
cach Alumni Association and Alumni 
Club within the Federation; to all 
active members of the Federation 
who arc not members of an Associa- 
tion or Club; and to such other 
Alumni as the Directors of the Fred- 
eration may from time to time deter- 
mince. 


CHARLES G. PROFFITT, “17, 
Executive Secretary. 
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eae HIS WAY 1911! 


was the rally cry that drew to the Columbia 

Club last Friday evening a notable gathering 

of the members of the Class of 1911. Were 

you one of those privileged men whose good 

MR fortune it was to attend the Smoker? If not, 
نے‎ 


you missed one of the most delightful assemblies ever 
held by the Class. 

Many came to dinner at the Club, and the rest sauntered 
in informally about 8 o'clock to listen to the vivid ac- 
counts of Commencement Week festivities, which had 
been prepared by the Chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee, Prof. Dixon Ryan Fox. 

Fox gave an entertaining and enlightening description of the plans which have رر‎ 
been laid for those eventful days, May 29th to June 1st. Enthusiasm greeted every Al 
point which he made in his address and reached its climax as he detailed the varied f 


program for Commencement Day. It was unanimously agreed that a more attrac- Va "7 
tive schedule of events could not have been arranged. If M 
1 / 
۱ // » 


and every item was eagerly approved by the auditors. Excited enthusiasm was the 
keynote of the meeting, and someone afterwards declared that the reunion was a 
howling success. 

However, it is by deeds not words that we measure success, and the members of 
the Reunion Committee were tremendously pleased when practically every member 
of the Class who was present declared his intention to be back for the reunion in 
June and signed a card pledging his $50.00 towards its expenses. What was even 
more to the point was the cheering fact that ten men paid their subscriptions in 
cash that very evening and that the treasurer is now the proud possessor of $500.00 
with which to begin the 1911 Decennial Reunion Fund. ۸ great deal more is ex- 
pected before the end of the month. 

Members of the Class may congratulate themselves to get off so cheaply. Some 
classes have been taxed as much as $200.00 apiece, and others $150.00 or $125.00. 


7 
0 

Many were the questions asked and answered about special features of the plan, m 
— 


1911 is promised the best reunion yet and all for the insignificant sum of $50.00. 3 
Think of it! This includes three and one-half days' food and lodging, besides all H 
the special entertainments. Where could you duplicate this rate? . 

Be it remembered also thet this sum includes the tax for the gift which the Class 5 
will make to Alma Mater on the occasion of its tenth reunion. That is something 1 
which no member of the Class will grudge. It is your chance to show some appre- by 


ciation of all that Columbia has done for you. A. 

The gift is to take the form of a fund to be administered by the officers of the f 
Class for the purpose of advocating the erection of a Stadium near to the Campus. 
This is a most worthy project and has received the enthusiastic endorsement of all 
leading Alumni. The time has come when something must be done adequately to 
care for the athletics at the University. 

The erection of such a Stadium would be of tremendous value to the ات‎ : 
University in attracting there the best grade of students from all parts of 2 که‎ + 
the country. — 

All the other great universities have athletic fields that are adequate to ۱ 
their needs. Who has not admired the graceful plan and noble size of the 
Yale Bowl? Even C. C. N. Y. has a beautiful and much-used Stadium. 

Shall Columbia lag behind the rest? 

The project is by no means a new one and has long been an ideal towards which the aspirations of 

Columbia men were directed; but the time has now come when the design must be 
o Put into execution. Active steps must be taken very soon to meet this most pressing 
of all Columbia's physical needs. 

Let every 1911 man do his bit, and we will be able to start such a gigantic move- 
ment as to overcome all the friction of inertia and indifference, and we will soon see 
the majestic structure of Columbia's new Stadium rising before our admiring eyes. 


1911 DECENNIAL COMMITTEE. 


رن کے 


George M. Bramwell. W. Murray Lee. Harold Van Tine. Dr. Richard Stephens. 
Ward B. . J. N. Murray. Sidney L. Wise. Nelson Gatch. 
Claus D. Benson. Charles J. W. Meisel. Bache McE. Whitlock. Waldemar Grassi. 
George O. Castell. S. A. McKeown. Richard C. Klugescheid. Austin Rothwell. 
William J. Demorest. George L. Peters. William ۰ Jay Gould. 
Dixon R. Fox. William Neely Ross. C. Allan Hudson. Henry M. Bach. 
Warren Hill. Samuel Strasburger. Warren Kinney. Ernest Roche. 

: Wayne D. Heydecker. S. Pierce Taylor. Dr. Harold Tooker. W. T. Graenger. 


نے نے نے نے لے کی نے eh‏ ہے کے کے نے 
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Syracuse Club of Columbia Alumni Give Supper to Basketball Team 


On Thursday evening, March oth, 
the palatial University Clubhouse in 
Syracuse was, literally speaking, stormed 
by the wearers of the Blue and White. 
Spontaneous  outbursts of Columbia 
spirit broke from pent-up hearts which 
throbbed with memories of by-gone 
days under academic windows from 
Forty-Ninth street to Morningside. 
Little knots of Columbia men were to 
be found in every nook and corner, and 
the spacious walls and the vanishing 
hall-ways rolled back and re-echoed with 
the songs and cheers of their Alma 
Mater. The "old guard" of local Alumni 
turned out in full numbers with the 
single and regrettable exception of the 
club’s genial President, Newell B. 
Woodworth, '82, who was unavoidably 
detained out of town. This was the 
first local gathering of Coluinbia sons 
in many years which has not been 
graced by the lovable, stately and guid- 
ing presence of this "first" son of Co- 
lumbia in Central New York. Descended 
from the bluest blood in America, fore- 
most in the business, the civic, religious 
and social circles of his city, the oldest 
graduate of Columbia College in this 
part of the state, a classmate of Dr. 
Butler, respected and continually hon- 
ored by his fellow-citizens, Mr. Wood- 
worth sets a high standard by which all 
Columbia men must be measured 1n this 
section of the country. At recurring 
moments during the evening, many a 
man present caught himself unconscious- 
ly awaiting the silvery-toned voice of 
this leading Alumnus whose name has 
become inseparably linked with that of 
his Alma Mater in this progressive city 
of Syracuse. 

For once the “old guard” was out- 
numbered by new faces of younger grad- 
uates, and we may say, out-sung, if not 
in harmony, at least in musical noise 
(close harmony is a matter of time and 
practice). Frederick G. Spencer, '84L, 
of Fulton, N. Y., and F. V. D. Cruser, 
"035, of Oswego, N. Y., could not at- 
tend on account of business engage- 
ments but sent their best wishes and 
heartiest greetings to the Basketball 
Team and to their fellow Alumni. H. P. 
Bellinger, '87Mines, H. J. Stagg, '095, 
Geo. F. Lindemer, '13 Opt., and S. W. 
Thompson, '13 Opt., took the Basketball 
Team under their fatherly wings. They 
were very solicitous that the athletes be 
fed on time with the tenderest of lamb 
chops, and motored around town in the 
most luxurious limousines driven by the 
steadiest and safest Alumni drivers. It 
is even rumored that they searched the 
hip pockets of some, and double-barred 
the cellar doors lest John Barlevcorn or 
his ghost might stalk forth. With all 
jokes laid aside, these good hosts proved 
very capable and made every Alumnus 
present personally acquainted. with 
Coach Deering, — Assistant Manager 
Donald L. Harbough, Captain Tynan, 
Watson, Johnson, Reilly, | Volmers, 
Eder, and Lautman of the team. 

Thirty-seven men of Columbia sat 


down on the sides of the long table for 
a hearty becfsteak supper. Circles of 
blue ribbon covered the entire length 
of the snowy white table cloth. Red 


“carnations symbolized the love of his 


Alma Mater which surged in the heart 
of each man as he looked into the faces 
around the big table and was forced to 
proudly admit the company to be the 
finest group of representative men from 
all branches of life that any college or 
university could possibly muster to- 
gether to inspire an undergraduate team 
of athletes on the eve of a competitive 
struggle. Howard J. Stagg, 'ogS, Sec- 
retary of the Club, presided in the ab- 
sence of the President. Always an 
active booster for Columbia and one of 
her most loyal sonus, every face and 
every name present known to him, Mr. 
Stagg kept the spirit of good fellowship 
running up and down the happy table 
without a single pause. (Nineteen-Nine 
was a "live" class.) Every man had the 
opportunity. to. express his love for his 
Alma Mater, dear old Columbia. The 
able presiding officer awoke cherished 
visions of past college days in the minds 
of the representatives of twenty Co- 
lumbia Classes from 1876 to 1920. 

The whole table rose to its feet as a 
mark of honor to Le Grande Colton, 
'76L, of Canastota, N. Y., the oldest 
graduate present who had come to the 
mecting from the longest distance. Mr. 
Colton never misses a gathering of 
Columbia men in Central New York, 
and his fellow Alumni of this section 
consider it a privilege and an inspiration 
to be in the company of this enthusi- 
astic Alumnus. It took a round ot 
three cheers to convince "young" Frank 
H. Stephenson, '78 P.&S., that he was 
the next oldest graduate present. No 
physician in Syracuse is more honored 
and respected than Doctor Stephenson 
who, as the musical member of the “old 
guard," vies with the youngest graduate 
in singmg, cheering and pulling off 
“stunts.” Any local meeting without 
him would simply drag, for the "Doc- 
tor" has always been the life of the 
Syracuse Club, and no heart beats faster 
and no blood runs redder for Columbia. 
Joseph Bondy, ’84L, brought all his old 
time "pep" to the gathering in spite or 
a voice under medical treatment from a 
cold contracted while on a speaking tour 
for the American Legion. Mr. Bondy's 
loyalty to his country took such a prac- 
tical form during the war that he se- 
cured the commission of "Major" in the 
Army, but his fellow Alumni still cling 
to "Joe" It is largely due to Mr. 
Bondy's persistent support and encour- 
agement that the local Alumni have re- 
tained the present organization of the 
Syracuse Club. Years ago he origin- 
ated the idea of a local club and saw 
his dream become a reality vears later, 
and during the last decade his optimism 
has nourished the organization. J. H. 
McCrahon, ’91L, another member of the 
"old guard," was in his usual place at 
the table. McCrahon loves dear old 


Columbia with alf his heart and soul 
He keeps tabs on every Columbia Team 
season after season, and whenever the 
Blue and White is raised above the rest, 
his friends learn about it from this true 
blue Columbia “grad.” A. B. Breese, 
"81 P.&S., brought his young son of 13 
years just to look at the Basketball team 
and the Columbia “grads.” Some day 
we may read about Breese, '29, plaving 
a star game on the court for the glory 
of the Morningside College. A. C. Flick, 
'o1IPh.D., brought his high school son 
to the Basketball game later in the 
evening and taught him the Columbia 
songs. 

Carlton Hommel, '14Opt., just tickled 
the piano keys in an endeavor to keep 
abreast the snappy measure in which the 
familiar school songs were sung by the 
“frisky” company. Edward F. Group, 
'18O0pt., a former member of the Glee 
Club, led the singing so well that the 
songs were one of the main features of 
the evening. E. P. Tanner, '97, was al- 
ways near the piano, demanding the 
good old Columbia songs throughout 
the evening—-and he can sing them too. 
A real cheer leader was found in Wm. 
S. Knickerbocker, '17. He had all the 
syncopations of the past and the present 
generations of college boys, and was the 
cynosure of all the feminine eyes at 
the game while he ran the gasping group 
of "old boys" through the list of Co- 
lumbia cheers. 

The coach of the team, Joseph H. 
Deering, after a boisterous ovation, 
thanked the Alumni, in a few well- 
chosen words, for the hospitality shown 
to the team. The Captain, Martin ۰ 
Tynan, ’21, spoke for his team-mates, 
and briefly told of the present student 
activities on. the Campus. His neat. 
little speech was greatly appreciated hy 
all present. F. H. Stephenson, 78P.&*. 
read the following greeting from Presi- 
dent Butler : 

"I wish I could be with the Columbia 
Alumni of Central New York when 
they greet the Basketball Team on the 
evening of March roth. This year’s 
team has had some hard luck. but it i5 
made up of a capital lot of young men. 
who play a straight, hard game. 

“Kindly present my personal greetings 
to each and every alumnus who may be 
present. Alma Mater is doing its best 
and in most united and enthusiastic 
fashion not only to live up to its best 
traditions, but to work steadily toward 
the accomplishment of its highest ideals. 
We feel the pressure of the economic 
and financial problem which rests upon 
the country's business, but we are con- 
fident of a happy issue out of all our 
afflictions. We ask the Alumni to keep 
closely in touch with Morningside 
Heights, and above all to inform them- 
selves accurately as to the progress ot 
Columbia in her many-sided and ad- 
mirable life. We are a great modern 
University built upon a fine old college. 
We do not permit the interests of the 
University to restrict our opportunities 
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to strengthen and enrich the life of the 
College, which has for nearly one 
hundred and seventy years trained so 
splendid a company of American youth. 
You have my hearty greetings." 

J. H. McCrahon, ’91L, read a personal 
message from Dean Harlan F. Stone of 
the Law School, in which he stated: 


“Whenever I speak to Columbia men . 


I can never resist the temptation to 
express one thought which is always 
present in my mind when I think of 
our University, and that is the import- 
ance of distinguishing between that 
which is merely incidental to the work 
and growth of the University, and that 
which is essential to its true influence 
and usefulness. . . . . 

"When we survey the long period of 
time known to history, we are able to 
grasp how great that progress (toward 
the improvement of the human race) 
has been and when we reflect upon it 
we realize that of all human institutions 
none has made such a permanent and 
continuous contribution to the progress 
of mankind as the University. It is only 
when we think of our University as 
having a definite role to play in contri- 
buting to that progress, that we are 
able to see it in its true perspective, to 
determine with precision what we wish 
it to be and what we hope that it may 
become, and what contribution we as 
alumni can make to it. Only then can 
we measure justly what it has accom- 
plished and gain some comprehension of 
what are the infinite possibilities for its 
future usefulness. Entering soon on its 
168th year, seated at the gateway of 
the western world in our greatest citv, 
at the very time when the institutions 
which we have created here are perhaps 
to be subjected to their real test, 
Columbia University can truthfully be 
said to have only begun its great work. 
What that work is to be will depend 
upon the spirit which dominates the 
great body of individuals who, collec- 
tively, constitute the university—stu- 
dents, alumni, faculty, and trustees. If 
we have the ultimate purpose and es- 
sential function. of the University in 
mind, that spirit will be the spirit which 
loves the truth, which hates sham and 
pretense, which honors and has faith 
in scholarship. It will inspire us to 
labor unselhshly and unceasingly to 
strengthen and stimulate the University 
in its search for truth, in its teaching, 
and in the aid and inspiration it gives 
each generation in building upon what 
man has attained in all the generations 
which have gone before. It is the spirit 
which we all wish to see increasingly 
dominant in our University and to which 
our alumni must contribute quite as 
much as those who are doing its daily 
work. 

"We often think of the aid of alumni 
to the University as being capable of 
expression only in terms of money. Of 
course, our alumni can help us by donat- 
ing to alumni funds, but they can also 
assist perhaps even more by evidencing 
their cordial interest in and support of 
our efforts to make our educational 
work more worthy and effective. Let 
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us know on occasion that you believe 
it worth while to strengthen and im- 
prove our training of our students, to 
train better lawyers, better doctors and 
better engineers. And you will then 
have given impetus to those forces which 
make an educational institution great." 

A. A. Rose, '12, read the following 
telegram from Dean George B. Pegram 
of the Engineering Schools: 


"Most cordial greetings to the Colum- 
bia University Alumni of Central New 
York assembled at the game and at sup- 
per. With pride in its graduates and 
faith in the University man as the 
wholly practical man, the Schools of 
Mines, Engineering and Chemistry are 
leading the advance in Engineering 
education. Success to the team and joy 
to their hosts.” 

A. C. Flick, ’orPh.D., read a letter 
from Charles G. Proffitt, '17, Executive 
Secretary of the Federation, in which 
the latter particularly urged the active 
interest of the Syracuse Alumni in the 
Alumni News as a means of keeping in 
touch with the many changes at the 
University and with each other. At 
the same time he extended to the Syra- 
cuse Alumni an invitation to make use 
of the facilities of the Federation Of- 
fice in whatever way possible. 

After hearing these personal mes- 
sages of good cheer, the alumni pledged 
their support to President Butler, Dean 
Stone, Dean Pegram and Charles G. 
Proffitt in their sound and progressive 
administration of Columbia affairs. and 
furthermore expressed their thanks for 
these warm words of greeting which 
brought them in direct touch with some 
of the present problems on Morningside 
Heights. 

Consideration was then given to the 
following suggestions : 


"It is suggested that a worthy purpose 
of the Syracuse Club of Columbia 
Alumni be that of arousing and main- 
taining the dormant loyalty of every 
Columbia Alumnus residing in Central 
New York to that part of Columbia 
University which is nearest to his heart. 

To that end, the alumni might be 
divided into separate groups which 
would work and meet independent of 
each other in a manner suitable to their 
interests in Columbia. Once a year they 
might combine for a general meeting or 
banquet where some notable Columbia 
man might be the guest of the Club. 

The Alumni might divide themselves 
into such groups as 


(a) Columbia Club proper, consist- 
ing of every man claiming Columbia as 
his Alma Mater. This group would be 
the sustaining backbone of the other 
groups and would be vitallv concerned 
with the welfare of Columbia University 
as a whole. 


(b) Columbia Law School Men, con- 
sisting of the graduates of the Law 
School. One of the legal members of 
group (a) might father this group 
whose interests would be solely confined 
to the Law School. 


(c) Physicians and Surgeons Men, 
consisting of the graduates of the medi- 
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cal schools. One of the P.&S. men of 
group (a) might father this group, 
whose interests would be solely con- 
fined to the medical schools. 


(d) Ph.D. Men, consisting of men 
holding the Ph.D. degree. One of these 
men from group (a) might father this 
group, whose interests would be con- 
fined to a distinctive part of Columbia 
life. 


Other groups might be formed to 
meet the demand that arises. Members 
of group (a) might be ex-officio mem- 
bers of the other groups. The President 
and Secretary of group (a) might be 
members of all groups and carry on the 
executive and administrative duties." 


It was also suggested that the Colum- 
bia Alumni get in the habit of taking 
supper at the University Club on a speci- 
fied night each week at a reserved table 
and sing over the Columbia songs for a 
half hour after the meal, aíter which 
they would be free to meet any other 
engagement oí the evening. Their wives 
and sweethcarts could come along with 
them and eat at a ladies table, and then 
listen to the singing, and afterwards 
be ready for the theatre or other social 
event of that night. Another suggestion 
was that of a lecture course to be given 
by prominent men of Columbia. There 
was no action taken on these sugges- 
tions, as it was considered wise to await 
such time as President Woodworth 
might be present to pass upon these pro- 
posed plans for widening the influence of 
of the local club. 


After everyone had pronounced the 
Supper to be the most successful “get- 
together” gathering in years, the whole 
company of Alumni adjourned to a block 
of reserved seats in the balcony of the 
Basketball court to watch the game with 
Syracuse University. Here their hoarse 
voices answered every cheer of the 
crowded Syracuse University cheering 
section. The spectators many times 
during the evening applauded this 
plucky display of Columbia spirit on the 
part of the old “Grads.” Although the 
team played a good, clean game, it was 
defeated by a superior team in a fair 
match. Then, the Alumni scattered to 
their several bedsides, a tired, voiceless 
happy bunch of “good fellows well 
met.” 

Those present were: Le Grand Col- 
ton, '76L ; F. H. Stephenson, ’78P.&S. ; 
A. B. Breese, '81P.&S.; Joseph Bondy, 
84L; H. P. Bellinger, '87Mines; J. H 
McCrahon, 'giL; C. P. Hutchins, 
’94; E. P. Tanner, '97; S. R. Fowler, 
'02P.&S.; Charles L. Raper, 'o1Ph. D.; 
A. C. Flick, 'orPh. D.; Samuel Stewart, 
'o6P.&S.; Howard J. Stagg, 005; A. 
A. Rose, ۲12: S. W. Thompson, '13 Opt.; 
Geo. F. Lindemer, '13Opt.; Charles M. 
Knapp, '14; D. C. O'Brien, '14L ; Carl- 
ton Hommel, '14Opt.; Neal J. Conan, 
'16P.&S.; T. J. McCormick, '16; Wm. 
S. Knickerbocker, '17; Julian B. Bar- 
rett, ۲17 : Hugh P. Reilly, ’17Opt.; Ed- 
ward F. Group, ’18Opt.; H. A. Larra- 
bee, '18A.M.; Louis Stimson, ‘19S; 
George E. Bennett, '19; B. Van Gass, 
'20T. A. A. R. 
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Thus Ending the Indoor Season 


Gradually the truth is beginning to 
dawn upon us that the only one who 
seems to be really aware that Columbia's 
athletic millennium is here, is old Walter 
Higgins, who just naturally can't lose a 
race once he starts in it. Some of the 
best runners in the country, are reg- 
ularly being introduced to intimate 
views of Walter's back. 

* * X 

Higgins latest stunt is to run off with 
the John W. Overton Cup in the two- 
mile invitation race at the memorial 
games of the Second Division Post of 
the American Legion, held in the 22nd 
Regiment Armory, on Friday, March 
11. Higgins beat out Max Bohland and 
Andy Craw. 

* * 

Looks as though we were going to 
have a good track team anyway. In the 
same meet, Hoagland won the 300-yard 
race, and Graeb took third in the 70- 
yard dash. 

* * X 

We are proud to say, however, that 
the Campus is able to realize ability 
and merit when it sees it. Higgins has 
been elected 1921 Track Captain, and 
has also been unanimously chosen 
undergraduate secretary and treasurer 
of the Varsity "C" Club. 

* * + 


Fencers Defeat Dartmouth 


This week, we are putting off the 
inevitable for the last. We find the 
fencing team victorious over Dartmouth, 
virtually by a single poke, said poke 
being contributed by the dependable 
Captain Reaves. 

The bouts were even at 7—7, but vic- 
tory went to Columbia because of her 
winning both foils and epee. The epee 
bout, by the way, is perhaps the most 
interesting to watch, as one touch any- 
where is sufficient to lose the bout to 
the touchee. I don’t know how Gyp felt 
while he was fencing, knowing the mect 
depended on his sticking his opponent 
without getting stuck, but the sensation 
must have been something akin to walk- 
ing across Niagara on a tightrope. 

* * X 


Young Farley won all three of his 
foils bouts, while Bencoe took two out 
of threc. 

This ends the season for the team— 
except for the Intercollegiates—with 
five victories and two defcats. 

X * + 

Comes as a sad reflection of what 
might have been, the news that a swim- 
ming team composed of Columbia in- 
eligibles defeated the Varsity in a mect 
held in the pool on March 14. 

* * + 


Wrestling: Brown 16, Columbia 9 ۱ 


The plucky remnants of Columbia's 
wrestling team took on Brown in the 
local gym, on March 12, and did the 
best they could. That is to say, all the 
hghtweights won their. bouts, and all 
the heavyweights lost because we have 
no heavyweights. It’s asking a good 
deal of a man to give away thirty and 


forty pounds, no matter how clever he 


may be. 
* * X 


And the freshman—due to a “weak- 
ened condition"—lost to the Princeton 
cubs by 17 to 8. Lack of heavyweights 
tells the story. 

* + 

As we reflect upon this matter, it 
strikes us that the reason for all this 
is that, as soon as a man who looks 
as though he might weigh 170 pounds 
or so heaves into sight, some three or 
four major sport coaches are lying in 
ambush to capture him. 

As far as we can remember, no husky 
ever gets by Crew or Football or Basket- 
ball or Track to come out for wrestling. 

* * * 


Basketball: Cornell 31, Columbia 18 
Syracuse 21, Columbia 13 
Dartmouth 26, Columbia 21 


We sort of sigh as we begin this, and 
think back to the Penn. game and what 
a difference there would have been in 
our basketball season but for that one 
little point that set us back that night. 

We had a hunch that things would be 
that way, but we didn’t like to croak. 
But that defeat sort of took the starch 


out of the team. 
* * 


Not that we didn’t thiak that we were 
going to win that Dartmouth game. We 
always have implicit faith in Columbia's 
strong finishes. We would have won it 
too, if Riley and Tynan hadn't been 
removed from the premises for personal 


fouls. 
* xk * 


While we do not like to see unneces- 
sary roughness or  unsportsmanlike 
basketball, we would like to see the ref- 
erees a little more lenient in the mat- 
ter of personal fouls. In the heat of 
play, when with a few minutes to go, 
an opponent is stalling with the ball, it 
is difficult to approach gentlv, inform 
him of your intention of removing the 
ball from him, apologize for your pre- 
sumption, promise not to tickle him, 
and then gently place one hand on the 


sphere. 
* * ٭‎ 


Be that as it may the Blue and White 
basket-hangers cut a few classes, and 
journeyed up to Cornell and Syracuse, 
March 10 and ۰ 

* * > 

Perhaps with a cheering section we 
might have won the Cornell game, as 
we led at the half by 16 to 10. Johnson 
was the individual factor as Spec would 
say—in piling up this lead, bv tossing 
some very brilliant field baskets. 

t * x 


Joe Johnson always reminded us of 
the little girl who had the little curl— 
right in the middle of her forehead, 
etc., etc. 

* + X 

In the second half, Cornell with Sid- 
man starring came from behind, and 
ran away with the game. It must have 
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been lots of fun for the Cornellians to 
watch. 
* * * 

Syracuse wasn't as kind to us, and 
we were never in the lead there. The 
Orange had an r1 to 6 lead at half time, 
and by close guarding in the second 
half, kept our score down, while their 
well-executed attacks added ten points 
more to their score. Columbia was 
forced to resort to long floor shots, 
with which we have not had much suc- 
cess this year. . 

The Dartmouth game on March 12. 
on the local floor, was another hair 
curler. The team was out strong to 
win, and they fought harder than they 
have for a long time. And at that, the 
game was in our hands until we lost 
Tynan and Reilly. 

* * X 

Dartmouth started off as though it 
was just a matter of scoring the goals 
and clinching the game, and by the 
middle of the first half, had chalked 
up a "ro," while we lagged with a “5.” 
Then Pulleyn pulled a stunner by dribb- 
ling down the center of the court, and 
caging a long floor shot just as he was 
about to be attacked. 

* k X 

Reilly scored a basket, and Joe John- 
son who plaved one of his best games 
of the year, registered two. Dartmouth 
kept just ahead, and at the halí was 
leading by only 14 to 13. 


The second half was where the ladies 
shrieked, and Frosh and Faculty 
pounded cach other's shoulders frater- 
nally. Dartmouth started the scoring 
again with a field goal. and Reilly came 
back with another. Then Pullevn tied 
the score with a foul goal. Johnson 
caged a beautiful basket from mid- 
court, and a second later, Heep of Dart- 
mouth did the same. The score was 
tied again at 18-all. Then Columbia 
jumped into the lead for a short while. 
Reilly was forced to leave the game, 
and a moment later, Tynan followed. 
Aided by many fouls, Dartmouth forged 
ahead, and was never stopped again. 

k * x 


Lester R. Watson, '22 was elected 
Captain of the team for the season 
1921-22, in place of Marty Tynan who 
is graduating. "Les" has a good record. 
He captained his Freshman team at 
Columbia, and has played two years of 
Varsity basketball. P. W.G. 


WRESTLING 

Brown (16) Columbia (9) 

115-Pound Class—Linchitz of Columbia de- 
feated Staples of Brown. Decision, 3 seconds 
over time. 

125-Pound Class—Hayman of Columbia de- 
feated Smith of Brown. Decision, 1:05. 

135-Pound Class—Hart of Columbia de- 
feated Libby of Brown. Decision, 5:58. 

145-Pound Class—Dodge of Brown defeated 
Garst of Columbia, Decision, 5:33. 

158-Pound Class—R. Spellman of Brown 
defeated Zarctzki of Columbia. Decision, 7 
minutes. 

175.Pound Class—Shurtleff of Brown de- 
feated Richenbacker of Columbia. Fall, 7:09. 

Heavyweight Class—J. Spellman of Brown 
defeated Johnson of Columbia. Fall, 4:19 2-5. 
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FENCING* 
Columbia (7) Dartmouth (7) 


Foils—Bencoe '22 beat Weld, .7-4; Hertzberg 
beat Nahon '22, 5.4; Farley '22 beat Liao, 9-5; 
Weld beat Nahon '22, 7-4; Farley '22 beat 
Hertzberg, 8-7; Bencoe '22 beat Liao, 9-3; 
Farley '22 beat Weld, 8-7; Hertzberg beat Ben- 
coe '22, 8-6; Liao beat Nahon '22 7-4; Farley 
22 beat Hertzberg—Hertzberg beat Ferreira 
33, 8-6; Reaves '21 beat Cooke, 7-5; Hertzberg 
beat Reaves '21, 7-5; Weld beat Ferreira, 7-4. 
Epec— Reaves '21 beat Weld, 1-0. 

* Meet won by Columbia. 


BASKETBALL 
Cornell (31) Columbia (18) 
Molinet .F. Tynan 
Barkalew R.F. Johnson 
Rippe C. Watson 
Sidman L.G. Reilly 
Cornish R.G. Lautman 


Referee— Messer of Troy.  Umpire— Metz- 
dorí of Rochester. 

Substitutes— Pope for Sidman, Downs for 
Rippe, Luther for Barkalew, Eder for Reilly, 


Vaumers for Lautman. 


Columbia (13) Syracuse (21) 


Tynan R.F. Lavin 
Eder L.F. Weitman 
Watson C. Conlin 
Reilly R.G. Fisher 
Johnson L.G. Parker 

Goals from field—Johnson (2), Watson, 
Reilly, Eder, Lavin (3), Weitman (2), Conlin, 
Parker. 

Goals from  foul—Johnson, 3 out of 10, 


Lavin 7 out of 11. 

Substitutions—-Lautman for Eder, Taylor for 
Lavin, Biffus for Parker. 

Referec— Mr. Messer. 

Time of halves—20 minutes. 


Columbia (21) Dartmouth (26) 


Tynan L.F. Cullen 
Johnson R.F. Y uill 
Watson C. Chamberlain 
Pulleyn L.G. Heep 
Rally R.G. Millar 
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Substitutions — Columbia: Lautman for 
Reily, Eder for Tynan. Dartmouth: McDer- 
mott for Millar. 

Goals from Field—Johnson (4), Pulleyn (2), 
Reily (2), Tynan; Heep (3), Cullen (2), 
Yuill, Chamberlain. 

Goals from Foul—Pulleyn, 2 out of 8; Eder, 
] out of 3; Cullen, 12 out of 20. 

Referee--]. M. O'Shea, West Point. Um- 
pire—G. P. Cartwright, Penn State. 

Time of halves—20 minutes. 


The Alumni Association of the 


Graduate Schools 


'06Ph.D.—James M. Williams has 
been appointed to a position in the 
Department of Economics at Smith 
College. After taking his Ph.D. degree 
at Columbia, Williams lectured on 
economics at Vassar and later became 
professor of economics and sociology 
at Hobart College in Geneva, N. Y. 
Williams' course at Smith will be on 
"Tariff and Trust Problems" and "In- 
dustrial, Railway, and Financial Or- 
ganization of the United States." He 
is occupied at the present time on a 
work on the basic principles of econo- 
mics, the first volume of which has 
been published and received with en- 
thusiasm by American educators. 

'12Ph.D.—Roy G. Blakey, a pro- 
fessor in the Department of Econo- 
mics of the University of Minnesota, 
is Associate Editor of The National 
Municipal Review, the official organ of 
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the National Municipal League and 
the National Civic League. Blakey 
will have charge of taxation and mun- 
icipal finance of the columns of the 
Review. 


'14Ph.D.—Robert Murray Haig, As- 
sociate Professor in the School of 
Business at Columbia, is the author of 
a report on “The Taxation of Excess 
Profits in Great Britain,” published as 
a supplement of the December, 1920, 
issue of the American Economic Re- 
vicw. The report was prepared for 
the Committee on War Finance of 
the American Economic Association 
and is a study of the British Excess 
Profits duty in relation to the problem 
of excess profits taxation in the United 
States. The book contains 244 pages 
and is carefully indexed. The introduc- 
tion is by Edwin R. A. Seligman, 
"79, '84L, McVickar Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy at Columbia. In order 
to secure his material Haig was in 
England for somewhat more than a 
month last summer. 


'19Ph.D.— Enoch Burton Gowin may 
be reached at 32 Waverly Place, New 
York City. 

"19P.&S.—The engagement of Ed- 
ward Wight Clarke and Miss Alfreda 
Mary Fowler has just been announced. 
Clarke attended Yale before coming 
to the College of Physicians and now 
lives on Knickerbocker Road, Tenafly, 
New Jersey. 
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The Money-Grubbing (?) Engineer 

The News recently received from 
James K. Finch, 'o6S, ’11A.M., Associ- 
ate Professor of Civil Engineering at 
Columbia, a copy of the letter which we 
print herewith. In a note accompany- 
ing the letter Finch says: "People ac- 
cuse the engineer of being unable to 
appreciate or see anything but the 
money-grubbing side of life; and when 
we find one young engineer writing a 
letter of this kind to another young en- 
gineer, with the belief that the enjoy- 
ment will be mutual, it certainly proves 
the contrary to be at least occasionally 
true." 


The letter was written by "Fred" 
Melzer, ’20S, whose home is at 2598 
First street, Baker, Oregon. Melzer was 
one of the most brilliant men in his 
class, winning election to both Tau Beta 
Pi and Sigma Xi. The News is glad to 
be able to print the following letter in 
the belief that it will be of decided in- 
terest to a number of graduates: 


January 12, 1921. 
Dear 


You have probably heard or read of 
the cattle ranger or "cowboy," who 
nurses the "long-horns" on the range all 
summer, and then, after the "round- 
up," rides into town, splattering lead 
right and left. for one grand blow-out. 
Or you have wondered about the hairy 
miner, who sweats and grunts and pecks 
away for many months at the tough, re- 
sisting rock, to glean the treasure of pre- 
cious metal locked fast and hidden in the 
snow-clad strongholds of the 5 
miles away, and then hoofs it in to the 
frontier town for one grand revel 
amongst the dance-hall girls and the 
saloon, leaving him on the morrow as 
destitute of his hard-won gains as he 
was before he had ever staked his claim. 
You wondered what enjoyment they 
took in all that, and how they could 
lose sight of all their most dearly-cher- 
ished ambitions in one wild orgy of 
spending ; and so did I. But now I can 
appreciate it. 

Because, my friend, I have just been 
to town. After six months of toil and 
worry among the God-forsaken jungles, 
I have just been to town. The trip that 
we made to Mexico City 1s an event that 
will long occupy a consecrated place in 
my memory. Now Mexico City is quite 
a place, and I don't want to give you 
the idea that we rode into the place 
mounted on wild tigers and with our 
Colt .44’s pointed in the air, popping 
out the street lights; nor would the 
moderate incomes of three young but 
promising geologists sufhce to blow the 
lid plumb off that city. But I am here 
to state that we had a time, and we 
helped to paint her just a shade redder 
than before anyway. 

We made the trip up to the city by 


the direct trail, southwest from our field 
camp. Starting on horseback tor a two- 
days’ ride, we began by riding through 
the thickly forested jungle, where a man 
can scarcely ever see more than a hun- 
dred yards in front of him, his gaze be- 
ing stopped by the dense trees and green 
brush on all sides. Here there are a 
few fields of sugar cane, and bananas, 
maize, and chille, and the Mexican pep- 
per; orange and lemon trees, and num- 
bers of other queer, unheard-or tropical 
fruits grow wild in the jungles. Then 
we threaded our way through narrow 
canyons cut deeply into the flat flows of 
basaltic lava, until to.the west we 
reached the mountain front. Here be- 
gan the great ascent over a steep and 
rocky trail, where your horse has to pick 
his way with care, and slips and slides 
in rocky fragments, or at other times 
plows his way through mudholes belly- 
deep. The trail winds back and forth, 
and often on some turn approaches 
quite close to the brink, wherc you can 
look down thousands of feet below you 
into steep and narrow gorges and see 
at the bottom the shining silver thread 
that marks the course of some mountain 
torrent, jumping on its turbulent jour- 
ney to more quiet reaches further on; 
or, if you turn your gaze in the other 
direction, you can see far above you 
rough, precipitous peaks, their shiny 
white faces, due to the presence of lime- 
stone beds, glistening in the sunlight. 
Although you are in the midst of the 
primeval grandeurs of nature, you are 
neither lonesome nor alone; at frequent 
intervals you pass long trains of sure- 
footed mules, laden with heavy cargoes 
of all kinds, for such is the means of 
transporting the different products of 
one community to the other, as there 1s 
no railway for many miles through all 
this region. In such manner ycu finally 
reach to the height of the central Mex- 
ican plateau and continue over casier 
roads westward toward the capital. At 
Necaxo we left our horses, taking to the 
railroad, and after one day's ride 
reached Mexico City in the evening. In 
this last stage of the journey we passed 
close by the great snow-clad volcanoes 
of Orizaba and Popocatapetl, which lift 
their heads above the plateau to eleva- 
tions of 17,000 to 18,000 feet. 


I hope you will pardon foregoing 
Alumni 
"68, ’871ion.— William Mulligan 


Sloane, Seth Low Professor of His- 
tory at Columbia, gave an address 
under the auspices of the University 
Club at a public meeting at the State 
Education building at Albany on 
February 4. Sloane spoke on "Per- 
sonality in Politics.” He is a chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor of France 
and of the Swedish North Star, Pres- 
ident of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters and former Presi- 


long-winded digression, but you know 
how “bugs” I am about “scenery.” But 
the trip from the Gulf Coast to the pla- 
teau of Mexico is one of the classic 
ones, famous for its beauty. I don't at- 
tempt to describe it; it is already writ- 
ten in every book on Mexico; and iar 
be it from me to compete with those lit- 
erary artists. 

The contrast is enormous. The ele- 
vation of Mexico is about 7,000 feet, and 
its climate is mild, dry, superb; in the oil 
fields the elevation is nearly sea level and 
the weather is usually hot, stifling, moist 
and fever-laden. The valley of Mexico 
City resembles greatly God's country at 
home, whereas the oil fields have often 
been described as "hell" To sleep in a 
real four-poster bed after six months in 
a camp cot, to read by electric lights 
after long use of a coal-oil lantern, to 
ride in automobiles after many weeks 
on horseback, to look upon (let us say) 
the fair-skinned beauties of the capital 
after many days of seeing only the 
dusky belles of the low country—it is all 
quite a change. 

I went to two bullfights while up 
there—the first ones I have seen. Saw 
two of the most famous bullfighters in 
the country. It usually takes place on 
Sunday, and is really quite a show. The 
process of baiting the bull and bringing 
him to his end is exactly as described in 
the many accounts one rcads, but vou 
have to be an eye-witness in order to 
appreciate it all. The way those fellows 
pass back and forth by that furious bull, 
missing his horns by a few inches, the 
chances that a first class bullfighter 
takes, gives a man many a thrill betore 
the afternoon has run its course, and all 
six bulls, which is the number employed 
in one fight, are dead. 

Another thing of interest that one sees 
on the plateau is great fields of the ma- 
guey plant, a sort of cactus growth tve 
to ten feet high, from which 1s extracted 
a milky juice called pulque. This is an 
intoxicating liquid, and is the favorite 
drink of the Mexican lower classes. 
However, it tastes awful at first. and 
requires practice before you can like it. 

Well, I didn't owe you this letter ex- 
actly, but throw it in for good measure. 
Let's have a line or two, and hear what 
you are doing. 


Fraternally, FRED. 


Notes 


dent of the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters and of the American His- 
torical Association. Sloane has retired 


from University work and lives m 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
'69L.— The News has been notified 


that George C. Holt wishes mail sent 
to 48 West Fifty-ninth Street, New 
York. 

'78—1In sending his Alumni Fund 
subscription to J. Arthur Booth, E. ۰ 
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Hopkins says: "About this time Bliven 
will be asking how many of the old 
boys are going to gather around the 
wineless board to cheer for '78. Don't 
let him imagine that I am unrespon- 
sive because he gets no answer, but 
nudge him in the ribs and tell him I 
told him a year ago to remember that 
| should be away." Hopkins’ address 
is 229 Lawrence Street, New Haven, 
Connecticut, but he is at present in 
Rome, Italy. 


"79L—John Scott Mabon was elected 
President of the Hudson Trust Com- 
pany of Hoboken and West Hoboken 
at a meeting of the Directors of that 
institution on February 17, 1921. ۲ 
being in the office of former Senator 
Prinkeroff, Mabon was admitted to 
the bar and later became a counsellor 
in New Jersey. He was a partner of 
the late Judge Abel I. Smith, and the 
firm is now Smith, Mabon and Herr. 
Mabon is the author of a book entitled, 
“The Searchers’ Pocketbook,” on the 
subject of land titles in Hudson 
County, N. J. 


'80Mines—James L. Greenleaf, who 
is ۸ Member of the National Com- 
mission. of Fine Arts, has been ap- 
pointed a member of a sub-committee 
of that body. At the request of the 
Department of War the committee is 
to study the sites of our four perma- 
nent National Cemeteries in France 
aud pass upon their design. The Com- 
mittee is to sail early in March. 
Greenleaf's office is at 1 Broadway, 
New York. 


’*81Mines—Clement LeBoutellier is 
President and Treasurer of the Clin- 
ton Foundry Company of Clinton, 
New Jersey. LeBoutellier lives at 
High Bridge, New Jersey. 


':82—Thomas Nash, formerly of 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, has 
moved to 15 West Thirty-eighth 
Street. 


'83, '04Hon.—At a meeting of the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers held on February 18, M. I. 
Pupin, Professor of Electro-Mechanics 
at Columbia, was presented with the 
Edison Medal for his “work in mathe- 
matical physics and its application to 
the electrical transmission of intel- 
ligence.” Pupin is the inventor of the 
loading coil, used in long-distance 
telephoning, and during the war in- 
vented a method for detecting sub- 
marines. He was a member of the 
National Research Council and the 
National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. 


'786L.—Myer J. Stein is the Vice- 
President of the Servu Stores Cor- 
poration. Stein served in the State 
Assembly of New York and for sev- 
eral years was solicitor and law sec- 
retary of the Illinois State Senate. 
He lives at Oak Park, Illinois. 


87 Mines—Graham Lusk, a member 
of the Cornell faculty, is now a cor- 
responding member of the Société de 
Biologie of Paris. 
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'87—William S. Barstow lives at 
Great Neck, Long Island, New York. 
He is President of W. S. Barstow and 
Company, Engineers, at 50 Pine 
Street, New York. 


':89— Ernest T. Carter is no longer 
at 170 West Fifty-ninth Street, but 5 
now at 165 Fast Sixty-fourth Street, 
New York City. 

'90Mines—John Sheafe Douglas was 
re-elected a member of the Board of 
Education of Morris Township at the 
February election. Also, at the annual 
meeting of the Neighborhood House 
Association of Morristown, New Jersey, 
held a short time ago, Douglas was 
made a member of the Board of 
Trustees for a three-year term. 


’90P.&S.—Henry P. de Forest, of 
71 Central Park West, New York City, 
is President of the Society for Per- 
sonal Identification. The society held 
its 21st regular meeting at the Hotel 
McAlpin in New York City, on 
Thursday, March 10, 1921. 


'90, '94Mines— Marston T. Bogert, 
Professor of Organic Chemistry at 
Columbia, will deliver an address on 
the subject of “Science and Disarma- 
ment" which will be given before the 
Delaware Section of the American 
Chemical Society at Wilmington, 
Delaware, on Wednesday, March 23, 
at 8:15 p. m. 


91 F.A.—Henry  Hornbostle, who 
has been supervising architect for the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology for 
some time and founder of its Depart- 
ment of Architecture, is again at the 
school on a permanent footing. A 
comment in the C. I. T. Alumnus said 
the students were glad to have the 
"full-time services of a full-fledged 
architect." 


'93, '99Ph.D.—H. E. Crampton, Pro- 
fessor of Zoology at Columbia, has 
returned to this country after touring 
China, Java, and other parts of the 
Far East for the last nine months. 
Crampton has brought back with him 
a great many specimens to be used 
for the study of the activities of the 
people of ten centuries ago. This is 
his twelfth trip in out-of-the-way 
parts of the world for scientific and 
historical research. 


'06S.—C. S. Witherell has moved 
from 120 Broadway, New York, to 
Room 1429, 150 Nassau Street, New 
York. 

'99— The wedding of Arthur A. 
Fowler and Mrs. Ethel Cryder Hig- 
gins on February 17 was a complete 
surprise to all their friends, as no 


No News Next Week! 


As Friday, March 25, comes during 
the Easter holidavs, there will be no 


issue of the Alumni News on that 
date. The next issue of the News 
will come from the press on Friday, 
April I. 
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announcement of the engagement had 
been made. They will sail shortly for 
Europe where they will spend several 
months and on their return will live 
at 117 East Seventy-first Street, New 
York. 

'99,'03P.&S.—Hans Zinsser, Pro- 
fessor of Bacteriology at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, spoke at 
the meeting of the Yale Medical So- 
ciety at the New Haven Hospital, 
New Haven, Connecticut, on January 
3l. Zinsser spoke on "Studies on the 
Tuberculin Reaction." 


'00F.A.—.An article on hospital con- 
struction by Robert J. Reiley recently 
appeared in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. Reiley is an 
architect at 477 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

'01 P.&S.—Sparrell S. Gale is As- 
sociate Surgeon in the Lewis-Gale 
Hospital at Roanoke, Virginia; Chief 
Surgeon of the Norfolk and Western 
Railway Company, and Chief Surgeon 
of the Virginia Bridge and Iron Com- 
pany. He has written many articles 
for the Virginia Medical Monthly. 
Gale may be reached in care of the 
Lewis-Gale Hospital, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia. 

'01 P.&S.—W. R. Whitman is a part- 
ner of Sparrell S. Gale and is Associ- 
ate Surgeon in the Lewis-Gale Hos- 
pital at Roanoke, Virginia. He is 
also Assistant Chief Surgeon of the 
Norfolk and Western Railway Com- 
pany and may be addressed at 374 
Fourteenth Avenue, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia. 

'01, '05L.— Joseph S. Buhler and Miss 
Emily C. Millring were married on 
February 18, 1921, in New York City. 
Frederick E. Crane, '89L, Judge of 
the State Court of Appeals of New 
York, performed the ceremony. Buhler 
belongs to the firm of Dennis and 
Buhler, lawyers, in New York. Dur- 
ing his college career, Buhler was a 
star in several Varsity Shows. He 
was a captain in the army during the 
war and is a member of the Columbia 
University, Lotos, Lambs, and the 
Army and Navy Clubs. 


'01S5.— W. G. Lindsay is no longer 
at 36 Walnut Street, Newark, New 
Jersey, but is now located at the 
Hotel Robert Treat in that city. 


'02—S. H. Harris may now be 
reached at Box 72, Wyncote, Penn- 
sylvania. 

'03, '06Ph.D.— Frederick L. Wells 
has been appointed as instructor in 
experimental psychopathology at Har- 
vard University. 

'06S.— Chilion Doane may be 
reached at 63 Traverse Street, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

'08—W. J. MacGreevy is no longer 
at 5763 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, but has moved to 15 North 
Wabash Avenue, of the same city. 


'09,'104.M.— On February 10, at the 
Manhasset Public School Auditorium, 
Manhasset, Long Island, New York, 
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Burnett C. Tuthill conducted a pro- 
gram given by the Plandome Singers. 
During Tuthill’s musical experience 
he has conducted the Columbia Uni- 
versity Orchestra for four years and 
has been assistant conductor of the 
Oratorio Society of New York, as 
well as assistant conductor of the 
Shakespeare Tercentenary performance, 
“Caliban.” given a few years ago at the 
stadium of the College of the City of 
New York. He lives at 15 Irma 
Avenue, Port Washington, New York. 


’09—Charles Warren Hunt, Jr., is 
with the Engineering Products Com- 
pany, Rialto Building, San Francisco, 
Cal. For the past two vears he has 
been representing an eastern manu- 
facturer specializing in machinery 
equipment. Previously, he gained ten 
years' experience as a sales represen- 
tative and in other capacities for the 
Ingersoll-Rand Company. Like all 
busy men, Hunt is out for even more 
work, and is anxious to take on Paci- 
fic Coast representation for still other 
Eastern firms. 


’09S, 13A. M.— William Fondiller of 
the Western Electric Company, and 
W. H. Martin are the authors of a 
paper presented at the 9th Midwinter 
Convention of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, held on Feb- 
ruary 16-18, 1921. The subject of the 


paper is “Hysteresis Effects with 
Varying — Superposed Magnetizing 
Forces."  Fondiller lives at 961 St. 


Nicholas Avenue, New York City. 

'09S—L. M. Bernfeld is a Plan 
Examiner in the Building Department 
of New York City. He is also a lec- 
turer on Iron and Steel Construction 
at the College of the City of New 
York Evening Session. Bernfeld lives 
at 795 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York 
City. 

'09Hon.—Henry Churchill King, 
President of Oberlin College, has been 
made a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor of France, in recognition of 
the relief and reconstruction work 
which was done in that country under 
his direction during the war. 


710S—José R. Capablanca and Dr. 
Emanuel Lasker, of Berlin, are sched- 
uled to play a chess championship 
match this month. At the conclusion 
of the match, the championship will 
be decided, and $20,000 will be divided 
between the players. Of this Capa- 
blanca will be given $9,000 win, lose, 
or draw. 


"10S—L. A. Parsons may now be 


reached at 903 North, El Paso, Texas. 


'10P.&S.— Edward C. Perkins is a 
medical missionary in China and may 
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be reached at the Water of Life Hos- 
pital, Kiu Kiang, China. 

'10—John Clements Boyers lives at 
15 Oneida Avenue, Mount Vernon, 
New York. 


"11L.—4A. J. Peaslee is a prominent 
member of the newly organized A. E. 
F. Courier Service Club. Peaslee was 
recently quoted in the Tacoma (Wash- 
ington) Ledyer, on the subject of the 
officers who handled United States’ 
diplomatic and military dispatches 
during the war and the peace con- 
ference. 

"12, ۰15 Mines—Djevad Eyoub writes 
from Mexico where he has been for 
over three months doing geological 
work. He is with Henry L. Doherty 
and Company, Mexican Geological 
Department, Aurora 17 Altos, Apar- 
tado 285, Tampico, Tamps., Mexico, 
but he says his .name and Apartado 
285 is all the address necessary to 
reach him. During his last trip in the 
jungles Eyoub's horses were stolen 
in an Indian village, but were recently 
returned by the military authorities. 
He writes that several Columbia men 
are in his part of Mexico: H. H. Love- 
men, ۰۵09, is a geologist there; Howard 
Bohlin, '15S. is in the Geological 
Department of the Transcontinental 
Company; and Paul Weaver, '08, is 
Chief Geologist for Agulia. 

12S.—On Lincoln’s birthday there 
was born to Ilenry W. Wetjen and 


Mrs. Wetjen a daughter, Margaret 
Keter Wetjen. Wetjen lives at 
Roselle Park, New Jersey. The News 


was notified of this news item by a 
friend of Wetjen's who said: “ ‘Wety’, 
being rather bashful, may neglect to 
advise you of the fact." 


'13— F. Thompkins Harris ts assist- 
ant to the Vice-President of the Inter- 
national Paper Company, 30 Broad 
Street, New York. Harris lives at 770 
St. Nicholas Avenue, New York City. 


'138—]. Clarke Cassidy lives at 523 
Jefferson Avenue, Niagara Falls, New 
York. 


'—13— Elliott H. Downes and Miss 
Elizabeth Simonson, of New York, 
will be married some time next Fall, 
according to announcement made by 
Mr. and Mrs. William A. Simonson 
recently. Downes is living at 780 
West End Avenue, New York City. 


'13A.M., ’16Ph.D.—J. B. Morgan has 
been appointed clinical psychologist 
at the head of the psychology clinic 
of the Department of Philosophy and 
Psychology and psychologist at the 
Psychopathic Hospital of the Uni- 
versity of lowa. Morgan is at present 
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in the Hawaiian Islands doing army 
hospital reconstruction work. 


'14S—Howard Grenville Bohlin is 
with the Departamento Geologico. 
Compania Transcontinental de Mex- 
ico, S. A, and may be reached at 
Apartado 657, Tampico, Tamps, Mex- 
ico. He writes that he is out in the 
oil fields most of the time. 


"414— Robert Beach Phillips is now 
on the Gary Evening Post at Gary, 
Indiana. Phillips was formerly on the 
Columbus Ledger at Columbus, Ohio. 


'14— Benjamin Philson is now located 
at 8218 Wilson Avenue, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 

'14—Frederick A. Beidleman, In- 
structor or Violin at the University of 
Illinois School of Music, has been ap- 
pointed organist of the First Presby- 
terian Church, at Champaign, Illinois. 


'15—Sterling E. Graham and Jessie 
Elsie Peterson were married recently 
in New York City. Graham belongs 
to the Alpha Delta Phi fraternity and 
was a captain of infantry during the 
war. He served on the Meuse-Rhine 
front. 


15S—The business address of Lind- 
say H. Welling is in care of Thomas 
E. Murray, Inc., 55 Duane Street, New 
York City. 


'16]—Joseph Ashurst Jackson, Man- 
ager of Goldwyn Studio Publicity. 
was married on February 19 to Miss 
Marjorie Manning, who is becoming 
well-known in motion pictures. The 
wedding took place in Los Angeles, 
California. Jackson was in the United 
States Navy during the war and was 
formerly assistant dramatic editor of 
the New York W’orld. He may be 
reached at the Goldwyn Producing 
Corporation Studios, Culver City, Cali- 
fornia. 


'16,'19A.M.— Walter E. Curt, for- 
merly an instructor in mathematics at 
Columbia, has been made Head of the 
Harpoot Unit of the Near East Relief. 
This area is in the center of the 
Turkish nationalist country, and Curt 
will direct the care of thousands of 
war orphans, the workings of indus- 
trials’ homes and the carrying out of 
general relief. Curt lives in Caldwell. 

(Continued on Page 362) 
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New Jersey, but has been with the 
overseas relief force for over two 
years. Last fall he was appointed 
Director of the Constantinople area. 


'17].—]ames Danahy was married 
on January 21 in New York to Miss 
Eleanor Bennett of Boston. The bride 
is in the theatrical profession and will 
continue her career, now playing as 
prima donna in "The Three Hus- 
bands" on Keith’s circuit. Danahy 
became day city editor of the New 
York American after leaving Columbia 
and is now interested in the publica- 
tion of trade journals. 

'17Hon.—George Ellery Hale, Di- 
rector of the Carnegie Solar Observa- 
tory at Mount Wilson, has been 
awarded the Actonian prize by the 


Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
This prize is given annually to the 
scientist whose work is most worthy 
of recognition. Hale is a leading 
scientist and has received medals 
from many foreign, as well as Amer- 
ican institutions. 


'18--Francis Finkelhor is living at 


676 Riverside Drive, New York City. 


Necrology 


°74, °78L.—Samuel Eaton Heasley, 
lawyer, on February 26, at his home, 
687 St. John's Place, Brooklyn, New 
York. Among other activities while 
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in college Heasley was a member of 
Philolexian. 


"76P.&S.--Elsworth Stiles Ellis of 
Manistee, Michigan, on January 2, 
from heart disease. Age 72 years. At 
one time Ellis was president of the 
Manistee County Medical Society and 
for five years was City Health Officer 
of Manistee, Michigan. 

"76P.&S.—E. Fayette Smith on De- 
cember 13 at his home in Morristown, 
New Jersey. Smith received his A.B. 
in 1871 from Colgate. 


°78P.&S.— George Kellogg Welch of 
144 Garden Street, Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, on February 20 in East Aurora, 
New York. Age 65 years. Born in 
1856, Welch entered Yale with the 
(Continued on page 364) 
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DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., 1901 
Griggs and Myers 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
110 West 40tn Street 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Bulk. 
heads, Foundations and Caissons—Subaque- 
ous Pipe and Cable Laying— Marine Divers 


Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 1331 


INVESTIGATIONS 


New York City 
FRANCIS W. COLLINS, 'o5 E.M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 
50 Church Street 


INSURANCE 


New York City 
C. H. ELLARD, ’97 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 
Barclay 7970 217 Broadway 


1 William MacRossie, '11 
New York City "i MacRossie, Jr., '14 


[۷۲۸0105518 & ۸0۳ 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 
68 William Street Telephone 637 John 


LAWYERS 


Phoenix, Arizona 
Harold Baxter, '06E. M., '14L1.B. 
ALEXANDER, CHRISTY & BAXTER 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
311 Fleming Building 
Specializing in 
MINING AND IRRIGATION LAW 


San Francisco, Cal. 


HENRY EICKHOFF, 75 S. 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 


604 MILLS BUILDING 


New York City 
WALLACE WHITE, 'r3 15 M.E. 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
AND TRADE MARKS 


Woolworth Building 233 Broadway 


New York City 


ALBERT C. NOLTE, ’r4 E.E. 
Counselor-at-Law of the D. C. Bar 
PATENTS—TRADE MARKS— COPYRIGHTS 


Telephone Cortland 1006 165 Broadway 


TESTING LABORATORY 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 
Testing Laboratories 


Commercial investigations and researches 
made in connection with the physical proper- 
ties of structural materials. 


"The second son 
the old man has turned over to us" 


the Alexander Hamilton 

Institute included this 
paragraph in one of his recent 
reports : 


۱ REPRESENTATIVE of 


«At his request I 
telephoned to Mr. 
Blank, President 
of the big whole- 
sale hardware and 
mill-supply firm 
here. He said that 

his inquiry was for his son who had just 

graduated from the State University. ‘This 
is the second son the old man has turned 
over to us.” 


* * * 


And why? 

Why should a successful busi- 
ness man who has paid the ex- 
penses of sending his son thru 
a great university, seek to enrol 
that son immediately 1n another 
educational institution? What 
has the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute to offer a man 1n the 
nature of post-graduate training? 


۸4 working knowledge of busi- 
ness taught by business men 


HIS much: 
The university gives a man 
a background of general infor- 
mation; the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute gives him the specific 
tools with which he is to work. 


He may enter the sales depart- 
ment of a business, and if he 
does, his danger will be that he 
may become an expert salesman 
or sales manager and nothing 
more. Or he may enter the ac- 
counting department, and spend 
his life 1n that one department. 


This Institute gives him—out 
of the experience of the leaders 
of business—an all-round work- 
ingknowledgeof a//departments; 


sales, accounting, costs, factory 
and office management, trans- 
portation, advertising, corpora- 
tion finance and the rest. 


Department training makes 
department heads; only an all- 
round training fits a man for ex- 
ecutive responsibility over all 
departments, or for the conduct 
of a business of his own. 


Why every great industry 
has accepted it 


HIS is why so many successtul 

men have recommended the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute to their 
college-bred sons. This is why 
24,054 corporation presidents have 
enrolled for its Course, many of them 
side by side with their younger asso- 
ciates. 

This is why you cannot name a great 
American business which has not its 
quota of Alexander Hamilton Institute 
men. There are enrolled in the: 


United States Steel 
Corporation. . . $45 


Goodyear ‘Tire and 


Rubber Co. . . 346 
Standard Oil Co.. 801 


Western Electric 
Company. . . . 190 


and so on thruout 
every nationally known organization. 


The greatest educators and 
business men . 


O school of commerce has an 
abler Faculty and Advisory Coun- 


. cil than the Institute. 


Its Council is made up of Frank 
A. Vanderlip, the financier; General 
Coleman du Pont, the well-known 
business executive; John Hays Ham- 
mond, the eminent engineer; Jerc- 
miah W. Jenks, the statistician and 
economist; and Joseph French John- 


son, Dean of New York University 
School of Commerce. 


And every phase of its training is 
presided over by men who have de- 
monstrated by the success 
of their own business ca- 7 
reers their right to train 1 
other men. i 


every kindof busi- 
ness and every 
position in busi- اج یر‎ 
ness, have tested - - 67 
the Modern Busi- 779 
ness Course and 77 
Service in their 


7 
own experience, and proved its power 
to shorten the road to success. 


“Forging Ahead in 
Business” 


ALO of 116 pages explains in 
detail the Modern Business 
Course and Service of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institue. 


It tells just what the Course cov- 
ers; just how it is arranged, and pre- 
cisely how its training builds onto 
the foundation which the college or 
university lays. Many men have 
found in its pages a guide-post to a 
shorter and more direct path to suc- 
cess. 


To receive your copy of “Forging 
Ahead in Business," merely fill i. 
the coupon and mail. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
937 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me “‘Forging Ahead in Business” 
which I may keep without obligation. 


Name 


* 
مہ ہش‎ re oes a 2 n 


Print here 
Business 
Address 


Business 
Position ................ 


Canadian Address, C. P. R. Building, Toronte; Australian Address, 8a Castlereagh Street, Sydney 
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class of '77 Science but had to leave 
because of trouble with his eyes. After 
graduating from P.&S., he acted as 
assistant physician at the Hartford 
Retreat for the Insane for a year and 
then practiced for a year and a half 
at New Britain, Connecticut. He was 
a member of the Hartford Society and 
of the County and State Medical So- 
cieties, and served as secretary and 
treasurer of the Hartford Medical So- 
ciety and as secretary of the ۰ 
County Medical Society. 


'81P.&S.—William Allen Bartlett, 
on January 5. Age 83 years. Bart- 
lett was on the house staff of the New 
York Hospital from 1881 to 1883 and 
for five years was with the New York 
Eye and Ear Infirmary. He was a 
member of the American Medical As- 
sociation, the New York Athletic Club 
and the Alumni Association of the 
New York Hospital. 


'88P.&S.—Joseph William Bettingen 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, on January 14. 
Age 55 years. Bettingen was a mem- 
ber of the Minnesota Academy of 
Ophthalmology and Oto-Laryngology. 


'93Mines—J]. Elmer Jones, on Febru- 
ary 13 at his home in Hazleton, Penn- 
sylvania. At the time of his death 
Jones was vice-president and general 
manager of the Mill Creek Coal Com- 
pany of 50 East Forty-second Street, 
New York. 


Complete Service 
in the design and construction of 


SHOPS 
FOUNDRIES 
STEEL MILLS 
CHEMICAL PLANTS 
FACTORY BUILDINGS 
^1 GASOLINE EXTRACTION PLANTS 


1 — 


SIS 


STEAM POWER STATIONS 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC DEVELOPMENTS 
TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS 


RAILROAD SHOPS 
LOCOMOTIVE TERMINALS 
PASSENGER TERMINALS 


HOUSING DEVELOPMENTS 
OFFICE BUILDINGS 
HOTELS 
HARBOR DEVELOPMENTS 


| 


"A: 

2 m 
۳7 
M P- 
i 


DwicuT P. ROBINSON & COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 


The Farmers Loan and Trust Company 


LONDON 
15 Cockspur Street, S. W. 1 


Nos. 16-22 William Street, New York FARIS 


41 Boulevard Haussmann 


26 Old Broad Street, ۵۵۶2 Branch: 475 Fifth Avenue 12 Rue des Mathurins 

The Company is a legal depositary for moneys paid Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Executor, subject to check, and allows interest on daily 
Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and balances. 


in all other fiduciary capacities. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and 
mortgage. Will act as Agent in the transaction 
of any approved financial business. 


Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad United States depositary in London and Paris. 
and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent Depositary for Legal Reserves of State Banks and 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. also for moneys of the City of New York. 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES A. PEABODY JOHN J. RIKER HENRY R. TAYLOR PERCY R. PYNE FRANELIN D. LOCKE 

FRANCIS M. Bacon, JR. BEEKMAN WINTHROP HENRY HENTZ ROBERT IL. GERRY | AUGUSTUS V. HEELY 

JOHN G. AGAR PARKER D. HANDY OGDEN MILLS GEORGE E. PAINE LEWIS ISELIN 
EDWIN S. MARSTON SAMUEL SLOAN 


EDWIN S. MARSTON, President 
SAMUEL SLOAN, Vice-President 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Vice-Pres. and Sec. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Vice-President 
CoRNELIUS R. AGNEW, Vice-President 
WILLIAM A. DUNCAN, Vice-President 


OFFICERS 


Horace F. HOWLAND, Vice-President IRVING H. MEEHAN, Assistant Secretary 
Henry KING SMITH, Vice-President James B. LITTLE, Assistant Secretary 
D. J. PALMER, Manager, Foreign Dept. WILLIAM A. WILSON, Assistant Secretary 
Harry D. 5۸ 2 18, Assistant Secretary S. SLOAN COLT, Assistant Secretary 
J. C. TALLEY, Assistant Secretary Francis W. MYERS, Assistant Secretary 
EDWARD J. Boyp, Assistant Secretary THOMAS A. FINN, Manager Credit Dept. 


Member Federal Reserve System and New York Clearing House 
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Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 


BARNARD SCHOOL FOR Boys 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 
minutes’ walk from West 242d St. Broadway 
Sub. Station. 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 
WM. LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, Associate HEADMASTER 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Its preparation for college and homelife long 
considered model. Physical training emphasized. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, playgrounds. Il- 
lustrated catalogue sent on request. Address 


Henry CARR Pearson, Prin.,W. 120thSt.,N.Y.C. 


RIVERDALE 
COUNTRY SCHOOL 
RIVERDALE-ON- HUDSON 


NEw YORK 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia '99 
HEADMASTER 
A College Preparatory Boarding and 
Day School of High Scholastic 
Standing 
Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory 
of One Hundred Single Rooms 
For illustrated catalog, address 
the Headmaster 


Safety Service 
Efficiency 


1۳ 


3 


Packing 


Storage 
Send for illustrated booklet 


Moving 


6/th Street and Columbus 
Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Telephone, Columbus 2977 


COLUMBIA ALUMNI NEWS 


15 cENTS 


VOL. XII, NO. 24 


Published weekly during the college year, and 
once in June, excepting during the University 
holidays, by the Alumni Federation of Columbia 
University, Inc., at 311 East Hall, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Entered as second-class matter, December 23, 
1909, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., 
under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 

All communications should be addressed to 
Columbia Alumni News, 311 ee Hall, Colum- 
bia University, New York, i 

Subscription price, $3.00 a yar: single copies, 
fifteen cents. 


Member of Alumni Magazines Associated. 


The offcers of the Alumni Federation of Co- 
lumbia University are: President, Stephen G. 
Williams, '81, '82L, '83Ph.D.: 1st Vice-Presi- 
dent, Edgar T Moeller, و‎ 
President, J. Arthur Booth, 78; 3rd Vice- 
President, George R. Beach, 95,  '97L.; 
Treasurer, Carle E. Haydock, ^01; Recording 
Secretar 2 John K. Fitch, '02; Executive Sec- 
retary, Charles G. ` Proffitt, "17. 


The principal place of business of the Fed. 
eration and the address of the officers is Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 


Frederick Coykendall, '95, '97S; John K. 
Fitch, '02; Charles E Haydock, '01; Arthur 
E. Petersen, '14S; A. L. Goodman, '95 P. & S.; 
Stephen G. Williams, '81, es-officio. 


BOARD OF ‘EDITORS. 


Managing Editor...... Charles G. Proffitt, '17 
Editor.............. Levering Tyson, '11 A.M. 
Athletics................ Paul W. Gallico, '19 
Cartoons. ......... eee. Porter C. Murphy,'17 
Photographer...... George M. Allen, '14 F. A. 


Associate Editors: Alonzo B. Bradley, '03S; 
ohn J. Coss, '08 A.M.; Lester C. Danielson, 
15; John Erskine, '00; James T. Grady, '17L; 
Llo Pay Morris, '14; Allen W. 2 eld, 11 
Ph.D.; Adelbert F. Smithers, 14. 
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FRANCIS EMORY FITCH, Inc. 
PRINTERS & PUBLISHERS 


The Fitch Service—t’s readable 
Hanover 784 


136 Pearl Street, New York 


The COLLEGE BOOK STORE 
A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS 
AND SOUVENIRS 
Students Discounts 
Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 
1224 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR I2OTH STREET 


PURIFICATION 


RICO'S 


ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 


1133 Broadway, Cor. 26th Street, 
New York City. 


The only institution where can be 
positively acquired a working knowl- 
edge of any language. 


Spanish, English and German 
Shorthand. 


Visit our 


FOREIGN BOOK DEPARTMENT 


BERKELEY-IRVING 


School for Boys 
309-315 WEST 83D STREET, NEW YORE 


“From Primary to College" 


Forty-second year. All grades. Small classes. 
[ndividual instruction. ew Gymnasium, root 
playground and Swimming Pool on Premises. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Phone Schuyler 4836 L. D. Ray, '82, Headmaster 


CoLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
5, 7, and و‎ West 93rd Street 
Founded 1764 Telephone 3787 Rivet 
Fireproof building. Boys prepared for Colum. 
bia, Cornell Harvard, Princeton, Yale, and 
other colleges. Approved by Regents. Strong 
Primary and Elementary Schools. Military 
Drill. Gymnasium. Playground. 
FREDERIC A. ALDEN, HEADMASTER 


CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Capital .............- تا‎ ,000, 
Surplus and Undivided ۵۵ 6,414 


OFFICES 


Uptown Office 
31 UNION 8QUARB 


Borough of Queens Offices 


Main Office 
40 WALL STREET 


Jamatea .......... Fulton Street and Herri- 
man Avenue 

Flushing ......... 82 Main Street 

Long Ielend Otty..5 Skillman Place Plasa 

Fer Rockeway...... Cornaga and Central Ave- 
nues 

Rockaway Beech Boulevard and Pleasant 
venue 

Seaside .......... pore and Waitnright 
ace 

Richmond Hili.....Jamaica end Hamilton 
Avenues 

Elmhurst ....... ..Broadway and Laurel Hill 

ulevard 

Corona. ........... Forty-sixth and Sackett 

College Potnt...... Thirteenth Street and 
Fourth Arenue 

Woodhaven ........ Jamaica Avenue and For- 
est Parkway 

Ridgewood ..... ..- Myrtle and Seneca Ave- 
nues 

Fresh Pond........ 804 Fresh Pond Rosd 

Cypress Hille...... Fulton Street and Arling- 
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Bt. John’s Place... 


SYSTEMS 


SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 


Aki 


INDUSTRIAL USES 
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It is always a pleasure to say a good word tor one 
of our contemporaries. We, therefore, take particular 
pride in calling attention to the fine 
record written down in the twenty 
years of the history of the Columbia 
Law Review, which is now appealing to its constituency 
fur the support it needs so badly to continue its 
existence as one of the most creditable publications 
issued at the University. The News has had its own 
troubles during the last few years, when printing and 
paper costs have soared, and it 1s not surprising to us 
at all to find another member of the University maga- 
zine tamily facing a situation which makes the future 
problematical. We hope the Alumni of the Law School 
will show their appreciation of the remarkable record 
which the Review has made and will give it the aid 
it so richly deserves. Every Columbia man in the 
law who wants to keep in touch with progressive legal 
thought and who wants to extend its power in the 
community should line up behind the Review. It 
expresses the best for which our Law School stands, 
and it goes forth from Columbia to carry everywhere 
the University's reputation of standing for the best. 

The present problem of the Revicw is to increase its 
numerical and geographical distribution. Its Doard of 
Editors are devoting their energies to meet this prob- 
lem, and the NEws feels that they deserve the help of 
every Columbia lawyer. We present in this issue 
reminiscences of its early days, prepared by some of 
the men who helped found it and develop it to its 
position of leadership. The plans for the future as 
outlined, we fecl, will meet with hearty response. 


Twenty Years 


of High Standard 


The Stadium agitation has had one good result. 
Acting on the suggestion of Spectator that someone, 
somehow, sometime, get the problems 
connected with a Columbia Stadium in 
tangible form, President Butler has 
appointed a Committee made up of University officials, 
Alumni and students, to study the situation and to 
make recommendations to him which he can present 


The Stadium 


Committee 


to the Trustees. 
hands. 


This committee has a real job on its 
There have been Stadium projects in the past 
that have been very definite attempts to get adequate 
sport facilities, and there have been recurring expres- 
sions of a desire for stadia of ditferent kinds. Aside 
trom the all-important financial considerations that will 
eventually have to be faced, there are enough twists 
and turns in the situation to require a great deal of 
study—and this the Committee will begin to do imme- 
diately. It may be years before we have the field, but 
a beginning cannot be made too soon. That beginning 
has now been recorded, and Spectator is to be con- 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the events listed below will 
be held at the Columbia University Club, 4 West 0 
Street. Telephone, Vanderbilt 900. 


MONDAY, APRIL 4 
Alumni Association of the Graduate Schools. 
6:30. Meeting, 8 p. m. 
Class of 1918, Luncheon. 
100 West 32nd Street. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 5 
Class of 1913. Regular Monthly Luncheon, 
Club, 90 Trinity Place, New York. 12:30 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6 
Class of 1909, Monthly Luncheon. Elks Club, 108 West 
43rd Street. 12:30 p. m. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 8 
Class of 1917L. Second Reunion Dinner. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 14 
Varsity "C" Baseball Dinner. 6:30 p. m. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 15 
New England Alumni Club. Annual Meeting and Dinner. 
Boston City Club. 6:30 p. m. 


MONDAY, APRIL 18 
College Alumni Association Meeting. 8:30 p. m. 


Dinner, 


Anderson's Campus Restaurant, 
12 to 2 p. m. 


Meridian 


7 :30 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20 
Varsity "C" Crew Dinner. 6:30 p. ۰ 


THURSDAY, APRIL 21 
Alumni Association of the Law School Meeting. 8:30 p. m. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 26 
Class of '76. Dinner. 7:00 p. m. 
Varsity "C" Track Dinner. 6:30 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, May 4 
Varsity “C” Football Dinner. 6:30 p. m. 


gratulated on sticking to its guns. The students started 
the big push; their allies must be prepared to hurry 


up reserves when needed. 


For a great many years the News advocated. the 
establishment of formal communication between. the 
alumni of the University and the 


The Alumni 


‘Trustees. 
Trustees’ Report 


Alumni 


are chiefly concerned. 


mate as possible. 


The Founding of the 


last year, after 

great travail, a system was established 
whereby the Alumni who have been chosen as repre- 
sentatives of all graduates of the University, on the 
Board of Trustees will be enabled to report to the 
graduates at large, various information about. Colum- 
bia's business in which Columbia alumni everywhere 
The birth pains of the first 
report were somewhat unnecessary. 
Directors of the Federation decided to follow out their 
original intention of making the family party as inti- 
Instead of having an open meeting 
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of all Alumni, at which practically all the Alum 
Trustees weuld rightly be reluctant to discuss much 


of the University's business, the Alumni Trustees met 
only with the Board of Directors of the Alumni Fed- 
eration, which is made up of representatives of all 


This year the 


in the future. 


departments of the University. 
tirely satisfactory, and the meeting was one of the 
most successful conferences on Alumni and University 
affairs of which the present writer knows. 
Alumni Trustee Report will be a welcome document, 
and the change in procedure seems already to be most 
welcome to all concerned. 

The News would like to remind the Alumni Trustees 
also of the suggestion brought forward in the discus- 
sions last year, namely, that their annual communi- 
cation be a "message" as well as a "report," and we 
hope the practice of making suggestions to the Alumni 
for closer coóperation between the Alumni and the 
University will be continued this year and every vear 


The result was en- 


This year's 


Columbia Law Review 


By John M. Woolsey, ’01L, Secretary of the Review, 1900-01 


The idea of founding the Columbia 
Law Review was first discussed in the 
spring of the year 1900 and the first 
number, as is well known, was published 
in January,:1901. The Review, therefore, 
is the same age as the present century. 

The writer had felt during his ۶۴ 
two years at the Columbia Law School 
that at that time in spite of the remark- 
able teachers in the school and the stand- 
ing which the school occupied, there was 
a certain lack of organization and incen- 
tive in the student life, and quite natural- 
ly his attention was challenged by the 
interest and enthusiasm felt by friends 
who were at Harvard and happened to 
be connected with the Harvard Law Re- 
vicu. He felt, however, very loath to 
stand sponsor for the project of a Colum- 


bia Law Review unless something hap- 


pened which would make it seem not in- 
appropriate that he should take the mat- 
ter up with the Faculty in order to sce 
whether their permission could be sc- 
cured to start such a magazine. 


The Moot 
The excuse afforded came in the 
spring of 1900, when the elections to 
The Moot, a scholarship society. which 
had not occupied a place of great promi- 
nence in the student life, were given 
out. and five members of the Class of 


1901 were elected to it. These men were 
Joseph E. Corrigan, Beverly R. Robin- 
son, Herman F. Robinson, Forsyth 
Wickes and the writer. The election to 
this Scholarship Society, whether de- 
served or not, seemed to afford an op- 
portunity of taking up seriously the 
question of founding a Law Review at 
Columbia. E 

After talking the matter over with 
Mr. Corrigan, he and the writer went to 
see Dean Keener about it. Dean Keener 


Prominent Jurists to Address Law 
Alumni. 


The Annual Meeting of the Alumni 
Association of the Law School will 
be held at the Columbia University 
Club, Four West Forty-third Street, 
on Thursday evening, April 21, at 


8:30 o'clock. The Association will 
have as its guests the Honorable 
Frederick E. Crane, '89 Law, As- 


sociate Judge of the New York Court 
of Appeals, and Martin W. Littleton, 
Esq.. both of whom will address the 
meeting. The main dining-room of 
the Club has been reserved, and a 
large attendance is expected, in view 
of the interest developed in the 
Association during the year. Further 
notice will be given in a later issue 
of the News. ۱ 


received the idea with hospitality, brt 
said that he would not allow a Law 
Review to be published unless it should 
be assured of a reasonable lifetime be- 
fore the first publication began. He 
further required that it should follow. 
as nearly as possible, along the lines of 
the Harvard Law Review and that. ii 
possible, an endeavor should be made te 
reach the high standard already held by 
the /farvard Law Review. 

The matter was then taken up by the 
five members of The Moot and they 
added to their number five additional 
members of the Class of 1901 : C. Board- 
man Tyler, Louis Samter Levy. Burton 
W. Wilson, George G. Schreiber aud 
Harold Walker. 


The First Doard 

Thus was constituted an association 
of ten men which was subsequently ٠ 
ganized into a Law Review Board by 
the election of Mr. Corrigan as Editor 
in Chief, Mr. Woolsey as Secretary, Mr. 
Tyler as Treasurer, and Mr. Levy as 
Business Manager. Mr. Harold Walker 
was selected as Editor in charge of the 
department of recent decisions. 

The organization of the Columbia Law 
Review! was made somewhat different 
to that of the Harvard Law Review. 85 
we then understood it, for the reason 
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that it was necessary that a great deal 
of work should be done in order to se- 
cure contributions of articles. Hence 
there was a Secretary elected to have 
charge of securing articles. 

The plan was that the only part of the 
Review which should be written by the 
students of the Law School should be 
the notes of cases and the recent deci- 
sions, and Dean Keener required that 
the leading articles and the book reviews 
should be written by persons outside of 
the school. He also stated that the 
Revieze could not commence publication 
until twenty-four articles were promised, 
and thus enough articles for one volume 
reasonably assured. 


Early Difficulties 

The establishment of the 
therefore, was difficult because the edi- 
tors were not in a position to pay any 
contributors for articles, and, conse- 
quently, had to get promises from con- 
tributors to agree to write articles with- 
out compensation for a non-existent 
periodical. The difficulty of this situa- 
tion was extreme and it was subsequent- 
ly complicated by the fact that some 
articles were received which the Board 
felt they could not use. Consequently, 
the first Law Review Board was in a 
peculiar position of being both a beggar 
and chooser ! 

The difficult task of rejecting articles 
which were sent in reply to requests was 
successfully surmounted in at least one 
instance by writing to the contributor 
that we felt his work was “worthy of a 
larger public than we could give it,” a 
iorm of editorial refusal which was 
tactful and did not make us any enemies. 

The seal of the Law Review which 
appears on the cover of the Review and 
on the title page of the bound volumes 
was copied in form from the seal of a 
medieval European law school which 
we were able to copy through the good 
offices of one of the professors of the 
Latin Department. The lettering around 
the seal was in accordance with his sug- 
gestion and, I believe, classically cor- 
rect. 

The aim of the Review was, if possi- 
ble, to have articles of practical as well 
as scientific value and have book re- 
views which were independent and thor- 
ough. The original editors had to de- 
pend on outsiders entirely for reviewing, 
because at that time there did not exist 
that now fast growing class, the ex- 
editors of the Columbia Law Review. 

On the whole, the first volume of the 
Review, while fairly satisfactory, did 
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not I think measure up to the standard 
of the later volumes. This was due to 
lack of tradition and to inexperience. 
But the original Board of editors did 
not have many of the difficulties which 
beset the present Boards. In writing 
notes or in reviewing recent cases they 
did not have to look back through earlier 
numbers of the Review to sec what ex- 
pression of opinion the Review had pre- 
viously given on similar questions. The 
first Board was writing on a blank page 
and while that gave them a great many 
disadvantages on the side of getting 
articles promised and delivered and in 
getting book reviews written, it had 
many advantages so far as the under- 
graduate work was concerned. 

It is pleasant to realize that the 
foundations of the Law Review were, 
apparently, well laid and to see that the 
standard has improved from year to 
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year and the Review has now become, 
I believe, to be generally recognized as 
one of thc two or three important legal 
publications in the United States. It 
has kept pace with changing conditions 
as is witnessed Ly the Current Legisla- 
tion Department which helps illumine 
a statute-ridden world. » 

I notice from reading my report as 
secretary, submitted at the last meeting 
of the 1901 Board, in the spring of 1901, 
that up to that time we had received 
nineteen articles, had published fifteen 
and returned three; that seven articles 
were due during the spring of that year 
and that there were promises of twelve 
articles for the following year. Thus 
the requirements laid down by Dean 
Keener of sufficient promises for arti- 
cles to give three articles for each of 
the eight numbers of the Review had 
been achieved. 

It is interesting to note that each of 
the members of the Law Faculty prom- 
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ised an article during each of the first 
three years of the Review but that most 
of them failed to fulfill their undertak- 
ings, even in part. Doubtless they felt re- 
lieved of their obligations when they 
found that enough outside articles were 
cbtainable to keep the project going! 


There were many points to be cov-. 
ered by the organizers of a Review of 
this kind and I remember that a great 
deal of pains was taken in drawing up 
the by-laws under which the editors 
were to operate because it was thought 
desirable that the kind of type used and 
the methods of citing cases should from 
the beginning be standardized so that 
the appearance of the Review should 
always be the same. 


The Review and Legal Education 

If, as I helieve to be the case, the Law 
Review is generally regarded as a real 
contribution to periodical American 
legal literature, it has justified its twenty 
years’ career and the purpose of the 
founders has been achieved. It rests 
with the graduates of the school to make 
its future success possible. 


The Law School needs the Law Re- 
view in order to express itself. With- 
out the Revicw the Law School would 
necessarily be somewhat inarticulate. It 
should be a matter of pride with every 
graduate to subscribe to the Revicw. 


For a great Law School to be without 
a law periodical is really crippling the 
School, because when there is not such 
a periodical there is no forum in which 
the Faculty and graduates of the Law 
School feel that they have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing questions which may 
interest them ; and the students have not 
the incentive of scholarship competition 
which leads to election to the Review, 
or the excellent training for brief writ- 
ing which is afforded by the writing of 
notes and notices of recent cases. 

Now, perhaps, a word should be said 
as to a means for extending the useful- 
ness of the Review. It should, I think, 
be the rule of the editors of the Law 
Review each year to see that compli- 
mentary copies of the Rezvicu go to all 
the Judges of the United States Courts 
and to all the Judges of the highest 
Courts in all the States. There is not 
any better publicity for a law periodical. 


From time to time it will be found 
that the articles in the Review will be 
cited in decisions, and then the Bar will 
realize it is a necessary adjunct to a 
law library. An increased paving cir- 
culation will surelv result. 
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Twenty Years of the Review— Observations of an Ex-Editor 
By Garrard Glenn, '03L, Editor, 1902-03 


I was not among those present at the 
foundation of the Review, but I was 
truly an old subscriber, for, being then 
in my first year at the Law School, I 
was promptly lined up for a subscription. 
Thus I received the first number and 
read it from cover to cover, not omitting 
advertisements. I have just as carefully 
read the Review ever since, but possibly 
I read the advertisements more critically 
than I ence did, because my interest in 
the welfare of the Reviere keeps me al- 
ways in the hope that the advertisements 
will increase in space and thus add to 
the revenue. 

A span of twenty years is certain to 
bestride changes, and the advertisements 
show it. In its early davs, as I recol- 
lect, "The Campus," a tavern housed in 
a shanty just north of the University's 
bounds, and noted for its dirt and its ale, 
had its modest card in the advertising 
columns; and I wish it could lawfully 
be there today, because I hold with Ches- 


terton that cafeterias, while useful 
things, do not stimulate cheerful 
thoughts. At the old Review smokers 


and dinners we cultivated law learning 
on a little real beer, 1f I may pervert 
what the early editors of the Edinburgh 
Review said of their efforts; and, nct 
being a candidate for office, I claim the 


right to wonder whether the present 
Board, or the Board of last year, will 
ever look back on their cider affairs in 
quite the same mood of recollection. 
After all, the part that dietetics can 
play in the progress of civilization has 
yet to be estimated. Therefore just as 
Carlyle remarked after reading Froude's 
rhapsodic introduction to his History of 
England, that Frederick the Great was 
raised on beer-sops and Napoleon sub- 
sisted mainly on soup, wherefore meat- 
eating possibly might not have been the 
chief agency in England’s greatness, I 
refer any who may claim greater days 
for our Bar as the result of Mr. Vol- 
stead having lived, to the dessert habits 
of Lord Eldon and the customs of Mar- 
shall’s time. 


A Student Publication 


My apology for approaching the rec- 
ord of the Review in this fashion is that 
the personal side of its history—the stu- 
dent side—is part of a certain balance 
which is characteristic of this institution. 
Although to serve the purposes to which 
it was dedicated personalities have al- 
ways been excluded from its pages (an- 
nouncements as to changes in Law 
School personnel, and, of late, brief rec- 
ords of contributors, being the extent of 
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the departures from this rule), it must 
be remembered that the Review is first 
and last a product of the Law School. 
It started with a student board of edi- 
tors, and it always must have a board 
drawn from its student body. That is 
why the Great War stopped its publica- 
tion; the Faculty could have taken over 
the task of editing the Recicc until the 
students returned from national service. 
but 1f that had happened there would no 
longer have been a Review’. It was het- 
ter, therefore, to preserve, even at the 
cost of stopping publication, the balance 
between the contribution of the expe- 
rienced observer and the editorial notes 
of the student. To that end the articles 
have always been contributed by mem- 
bers of the profession. In selection they 
embrace the range which goes from the 
active practitioner to the teacher in law: 
and (with but one exception, which per- 
sonally I regret for the sake of prin- 
ciple) no editor has ever had a hand in 
this regard. But the editorial work is 
done exclusively by the Board; it is 
aided at times by suggestions from the 
Faculty or elder brethren of the Bar. 
but always, in last analvsis, the finished 
product is the output of the Board. 

Thus in the nature of things the edi- 
torial board has acquired a character of 
its own and has become an institution ot 
the Law School. The records of its 
meetings and the reports of its execu- 
tives have all been kept, and íurnish in- 
teresting reading in themselves; but. 
more than that, the Board has gathered 
unto itself, as all such institutions in 
English-speaking countries inevitably 
do, its own treasury of tradition. Al- 
ways the work has been hard and the 
requirements exacting, because the 
standard set at an early date it has 
been a point of pride to maintain. And 
on the whole it has been well maim- 
tained, not only in the performance of 
getting out the Review, but in the equal- 
ly important undertaking of choosing 
the successors of the members who an- 
nually graduate. 

In spite of work, however, there has 
heen place for other things. Many 
friendships have been formed to last 
through the years succeeding; and the 
brighter things of life have never been 
wholly disregarded, it being recognized 
that the most serious of conferences oc- 
casionally can be helped out by good 
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humor. And so, taking it by and large, 
this self-perpetuating body seems to the 
present observer to have well fulfilled 
the purposes of its being. Through its 
ranks many men have passed to find 
distinction, most of them at the Bar, 
but some in finance, others in teach- 
ing, and still others in public life. 
Names cannot be mentioned, but the 
men are there just the same, despite the 
fact that the best of them have not yet 
passe] middle life. Nor are they all to 
be found in New York; for the Law 
School is essentially not local in its 
method or its population, and therefore 
the Lace Review Board is represented 
by its ex-editors in the South and in the 
West as well as in the larger cities of 
the East. 


The Scope of the Review 


The Review itself is just as catholic 
in character. Dedicated as it was to 
study the origins and mirror the de- 
velopment of the law, its ideal has been 
to confine itself to no one feature of 
that complex. The constant reader can 
appreciate this, I believe, without going 
behind the scenes, but the records left 
behind by the succession of departed 
groups of editors put the idea in even 
better relief. Through all the reports 
of meetings of the board, and the ex- 
hortations of departing executives, 1uns 
the thread of an anxiety never to let the 


magazine get parochial and always 
to make its appeal as broad as 
could be. And so we find contributed 


articles touching here a problem of con- 
stitutional law and there a point of in- 
ternational right, but relieved by 
discussions of that homely but lovable 
thing, the common law—the common 
law in the sharp lights of controversial 
points, the common law in the softer 
tones of its history. Many of thesc ar- 
ticles, of course, are of transitory in- 
terest, and passing years bear away their 
appeal (who now would read with 
flushed interest of the insular cases?) 
but in great part the articles are of per- 
manent value. A few, indeed, almost 
belong to literature; and of such I par- 
ticularly recall Sir Frederick Pollock's 
“Genius of the Common Law.” which the 
then Secretary of the Board officially 
styled (in the Board’s private records) 
the love story of the common law. If, 
reader, you have not a complete set of 
the Review, get Sir Frederick's "Genius" 
—for it has been published in book form 
—and you will appreciate what the Sec- 
retary meant. But there are many other 
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articles, by American writers as well as 
by Englishmen like Pollock and Holds- 
worth, and Canadians like Ewart, of 
equal merit and of as lasting quality. 
Of these writers of our own country I 
will not speak; the faithful reader of the 
Review knows them, and the new sub- 
scriber not only will meet those of the 
older group who are still with us, but he 
will become acquainted as well with 
younger writers who are taking the 
place of the departed. 

Following the contributed articles and 
ahead of the book reviews in each issue, 
the reader will find the editorial notes 
on recent decisions. And here again I 
find in the records of the board the 
same evidence of an ambition that is in 
great measure achieved in the actual 
outcome. The desire has been to 
select cases of the greatest value by 
reason of the points presented or sug- 
gested, points illustrating growth here, 
and development there, in the law which 
governs us. How far that intention has 
been realized can safely be left to a 
practical test. The lawyer or the.stu- 
dent engaged in research will find that 
no better start on a fundamental ques- 
tion can be made than by going to the 
back volumes of the Review. I do not 
mean to say that the labor of twenty 
years of high purpose has resulted in 
anything cheap. I would not extol the 
Review as a "corpus juris" or a digest 
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. or anything of that sort; but it remains 


true that the Review has brought prac- 
tical benefit, and it little matters whether 
that was a principal object or an obiter 
result. 

Of recent years another editorial de- 
partment has been added in the shape 
of notes on current legislation. Here 
again a process of selection has been 
necessary, for, if possible, even more 
care has to be observed in this depart- 
ment than in the selection of decisions 
for review. For, after all, courts have 
certain work to do, and, speaking gen- 
erally, they do it with as few vagaries 
as may be; but American legislatures 
have too little to do, and most of them 
meet too often for the good of their 
commonwealths. Consequently the ob- 
scrver of current legislation must learn 
to discard a large mass of waste if he 
is to select anything worth while. But 
the work justifies itself, for current 
legislation is a field of interest practical 
as well as theoretical. In this new de- 
parture the work of the Review shows 
steady increase in value; a good exam- 
ple being the note in the last issue on 
legislation regarding stock of no par 
value. 

I am quite aware that what I have 
written hardly does more than suggest 
the topic assigned me, and that interest- 
ing features of the growth of the Co- 
lumbia Law Review have not been put 
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forward with the treatment which their 
interest and importance deserve. But 
after all when you are fond of a person, 
an institution or a place, you can speak 
only in terms of impression. And, as I 
have set forth above, the Review, in its 
present as in its history, gives me always 
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the feeling that it well maintains the 
valuable balance between the things of 
present interest and those of permanent 
interest, just as, in the minor key, the 
recollections of an ex-editor vary be- 
tween work and the lighter side of in- 
tercourse. 


The Editors of the Review 


Many familiar names appcar on the 
list of editors which appends the Consti- 
tution of the Reziew, kept among its 
permanent records. The complete list 


follows: 
1901—-Corrigan, ( Ed.-in-C.) ; Woolsey 
(Sec.); Tyler, (Tr.); Levy, (Bus 


Mgr.) ; B. R. Robinson; H. F. Robinson: 
Wickes; Wilson; Schreiber; Walker. 
1902—Leffingwell, ( Ed.-in-C.) : Curtis, 
(Sec.) ; Russell, (Bus. Mgr.) ; Conger, 
(Bus. Mgr.); Sykes, (Tr.); Canter; 
Baird; Parks; Frank; Hamilton. 

1903— Giddings, | (Ed.-in-C.); Lea, 
(Sec.); Williamson, (Bus. Mgr.); 
Royse, (Tr.) ; Bell; Marsh; Patterson; 
Victor; Glenn; Harrison; Merwin; 
Ogden. 

1004-120۳۳, (Ed.-in-C.); 
(Sec.); Bruce, (Bus. Mgr); Lee, 
(Tr.); Grosvenor; Bradley; Rearick; 
Stowell; Belden; Dottenhcim; Kellogg; 
Roach; Smith, Jr. 

1905— Weathers, ( Ed.-in-C.) ; Bradley, 
(Sec.); Abbott, (Bus. Mgr.); Pierce, 
(Tr.); Proctor, (Tr.); Beatty ; 
Schwarz; Bates; Millett; Cummings ; 
Hays; Miller; Sincerbeaux. 

1906—Morrow, (Ed.-in-C.); Mount, 
(Sec.);: ©’ Loughlin, (Bus. Mgr.); 
Wyatt, (Tr.): Houston, ( Tr.) ; Clark, 
Jr.; Grifüth; Bushong; Schley; Stern; 
Beekman; Riggs, Jr.; Unger. 


Smith, 


1907—Moore, (Ed.-in-C.): Shelton, 
(Sec.): McGovney, (Sec.) ; Lewisohn, 
(5ec.); Van Cleef, (Tr.); Callahan: 
Newborg; Beach; Clark; Langworthy ; 
Stevens; Conant: London; Merrill; 
Powell. 

1908— Powell, (Fd.-in-C.) : Burdick, 
(5ec.); Ellis; (Bus. Mgr.); Vedder, 
CTr.) : Leavenworth, (Tr.) ; Bulkley; 
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LeRoy; Abbey; Siegel; Hogan; Mela; 
Rogers; Peter, Jr.; Runyon; Whitaker. 

1909— Travis,  (Ed.-in-C.); Sicher, 
(Sec.) : Rinks, (Bus. Mgr. and Tr.) ; 
Bailly, ( Tr.) : Stanley, Jr., (Bus. Mgr.) ; 


Colton; Ellis; Goetz; Skinner, Jr.; 
Hamilton; Sturtevant; Spence; Wil- 
hams; Dow; Roig. 

1910—Bissell, (Ed.-in-C.); Cherry, 


(Sec.) ; Berliner, (Bus. Mgr.) ; Skutch, 
(Tr.); M Hart; Hirsch; Robinson; 
Walker; Crandalt; Jacques, Jr.; Due; 
Newell; Tuttle; Vandewater. 

1911—Byard, (Ed.-in-C.); Holtzoff, 
(Sec.); Dean, (Bus. Mgr.) ; Hite, 2nd, 
(Tr.); Fraenkel, (Bus. Mgr.) ; Kirch- 
wey; Konta; Mallory; Hartman; Kelly; 
Freedman; Rice; Bell; Weiss: Kellogg; 
Sickels. 

1912—Andrews, (Ed.-in-C.); Medina, 
(Sec.) ; Nourse, (Bus. Mgr.) ; Bigelow, 
(Tr); Lowrie, (Bus. Mgr.) ; Gordon; 
Michael; Hewitt; Kellogg; Perkins; 
Bishop; Cunningham; Smith; McKellar ; 
Norris. 

1913— Ruch, (Ed.-in-C.) ; Lloyd, ( Ed.- 
in-C.) ; Crispell, (Sec.); Hall, (Bus. 
AMgr.); Ferguson, (Tr.); Jervey; Sey- 
mour; Behr; MeAdoo; Davenport; Farr; 
Turk; Shipman; DeSilver; Weeks. 

1914—Troutman, (Ed.-in-C.) ; Martin, 
(Sec.) : Jackson, (Bus. Mgr.) ; Kenyon, 
(Tr.); Battey; Hirsch; Brenner; Lee, 
Jr.: Skidmore, Jr.; Nordlinger; Trimble; 


Young, Jr.; Winant; Rapp. 


1915—Connick, ( Ed.-in-C.); Wiech- 
mann, (Sec.): Ross, (Bus. Mgr.); 


Goldin; Brock; Martin; Scandrett, Jr.; 
Untermyer; Erpf: Knauth; Larremore: 
Curran; Jones; Steckler; Wilson. 
1916--Hetenkiss, ( Ed.-in-C.) ; MeQuil- 
len, ( Sec.) : McLean, (Bus. Mgr.) Gates; 
Butterworth, Jr. ; Coe: Freeman; Hatch; 
Dilly; Embury; Burgess; Murphy. 
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1917—Washburn, (Ed.-in-C.); Lord. 
2nd, (Sec.): Janks, Jr.. (Bus. Mgr.i; 
Wolf; Hahn; Tuttle; Elting; Robinson; 
Rotkowitz; Strahan; Devlin, Jr.; Letts: 
Shepherd; Eberstadt; Van Doren. 

1918—Weiss, (Ed.-in-C.) ; Ernst, (Sec. 
and Ed.-in-C.); Black,  (Ed.-in-C.) : 
Goertner, (Ed.-in-C.); Castles, Jr. 
(Bus. Mgr.); Middlebrook; Bernays: 
Grant; Rosenman; Affleck, Jr.; Kupfer; 
Miller; Cunningham; Adikes: Bucci; 
Israel; Kahn; Schoenzeit ; Weiss; Schul- 
man; Bangs; Obre; Lee; Mulvey. 

1919—Towsley, (Ed.-in-C.); Beren, 
(Ed.-in-C.) ; Tappen, (Bus. Mgr. and 
Ed.-in-C.) ; Mann, (Sec.) : Cohn. ( Bus. 
Mgr.); Mannheimer; Rosenberg; Bu- 
land; Kane; Orleans; Wood; Jacobs: 
Reinheimer; Lehmayer; Tingley; Ber-: 
ger; Wise; Sternfeld. 

1920—Cunningham, ( Ed.-in-C.) ; Shul- 
man, (Sec.); Hays; Kirsch; McClum- 
pha; Samuelson; Kenyon ; Burch: Marrs: 
Gifford; Weissman; Wharton; Chubb. 

1921—Ascher, (Ed.-in-C.); Delaney, 
(Sec.) : Gluck, (Sec. and Bus. Mgr.i: 
Popkin, (Sec.); Colin, (Bus. Mgr.); 
Brady; Korkus; Cohen; Mannheimer; 
Pettit; Wesley; Wolf; Adler; Silver- 
man; Post; Carey; Andrews; Opper; 
Pale Jaffe; Grady; Bellinger; San- 
orn. 


Colleges Represented 

The graduates of a large number of 
Colleges are represented among the 
editors of the Review. Chief among 
these are Columbia with 55; Yale, 42; 
Harvard, 28; Princeton, 25; C. C. N. Y.. 
23; Amherst, 12; Williams, 12; Univer- 
sity of Georgia, 7; and Leland Stanford. 
Cornell, and Hamilton with 5 each. 
Other colleges and universities repre- 
sented are Alabama, Allegheny, Baylor. 
Bowdoin, Brown, Colgate, Dartmouti. 
Denison, Emory, Georgetown, Illinois. 
Iowa, Indiana, Johns Hopkins, Kansas. 
Kentucky, Kenyon, Knox, Lafayette. 
McGill, Marietta, Marshall, Michigan. 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Notre 
Dame, Oberlin, Ohio Wesleyan, Pomona. 
Reed, Rensselaer Poly.. Richmond. 
Rochester, Rutgers, St. Francis Xavier. 


Sacred Heart, Seton Hall, Simpson. 
Southern Methodist, Syracuse, Texas. 
Trinity, Tufts, Tulane, Union, Utah. 


University of the South, Vanderbilt. 
Vermont, Washington, Wesleyan, Whit- 
man, Whitworth and Wyoming. 


The Lawyers of 1917, Not the Engineers 

A typographical error in the calendar 
of the Alumni News for March ISth 
stated that there would be a Dinner of 
1917S at the Columbia University Club 
on Friday, April 8th. The notice was 
intended to call attention to the Dinner 
of 1917L, as the lawyers of that year 
are the people who are going to gather 
together on that evening. 
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The First Law School Periodical in the United States—at Columbia 
By Charles S. Ascher, ,18ء‎ '21L, Editor-in-Chief of the Law Review 1920-21 


The Columbia Jurist 


The four pages constituting the first 
issue of the Columbia Jurist, which ap- 
peared February 3, 1885, are believed to 
represent the first attempt on the part 
of students of an American law school 
to publish a legal journal systematically 
and continuously. The Board of Editors, 
of which Edward F. McCaskie, '86L, 
was the head, solicited contributions 
from students and graduates. The cight 
pages which appeared weekly thereafter 
contained full reports of moot court 
arguments and decisions, senior and 
junior "lecture notes" (the cases cited 
bv the professors in their lectures) and 
book reviews.  Articles—two pages in 
length—were contributed by Theodore 
W. Dwight, “Revision of the XVIIth 
Section of the Statute of Frauds”; 
George Chase, “Hard Words in the Law,” 
“Methods of Legal Study”; John Dillon, 
“The Preparation of Briefs’; Simeon 
Baldwin, "The Importance of the 
Roman Law." It was not until June 
that the first article supported by refer- 
ence to decided cases was printed, a prize 
essay by Frederick Geller, '85L, on the 
"Effect of Foreign Judgments." 


The student editors penned editorials 
of a pompousness to match the dignity 
of the moustaches and side-burns with 
which the student body of that day was 
universally graced; the subjects varied 
from the management of the library to 
the merits of the Field Code then being 
agitated. Columbia seemed warm in 
defense of the Code; the Albany Law 
Journal appears to have been opposed 


to it. The exchange of compliments be- 
tween the editors was furious and 
vitriolic. 


The local matter dropped out after 
the first year; the articles became more 
scholarly. The editors quoted “Mr. 
Soule. the Boston publisher," as refer- 
ring to the Columbia Jurist as “the only 
paper in the country paying special at- 
tention to the wants and interests of 
law students." The second year ap- 


pears to have been so successful that it 


was decided to continue publication dur- 
ing the summer months. To that end a 
Columbia Jurist Publishing Company 
was established with a capital of a thou- 
sand dollars; and on June 5, 1886, J. P. 


Kirlin, '84L, then already a graduate, 
took over the editorship. 

It is notable that it was not until the 
following fall, after the Columbia Jurist 
had been published for two years, that 
there appeared the first number of the 
Harvard Law Review, generally consid- 
ered the earhest in the field of law 
school publications. 

In its third year, under the editorship 
cf William Raimond Baird, '82L, the 
editorial page of the Columbia Jurist 
displayed a list of “correspondents” at 
twelve Jaw schools from Columbia to 
California. There was also a regular 
London letter. 


The Columbia Law Times 


In 1887 there was a change of policy. 
On October 1 of that year a thirty- 
page monthly appeared, called the Co- 
lumbia Law Times, edited by Paul k. 
Ames, '88L, and T. Gold Frost, '88L. 
'JOPh.D.. two students. The editorial 
page announced that "experience shows 
that at present: at least this is the most 
desirable method." The Board of Edi- 
tors was made self-perpetuating, men 


the 


Review. 


New Subscriptions to 


At the time that the News went 
to press, approximately fifty new 
subscribers had been added to the 
mailing list of the Columbia Law 
Review. These subscriptions came as 
the result of a mail campaign in 
which the management of the Review 
sent to all Law School graduates, 
along with a copy of Dean Stone's 
Annual Report for 1919-1920, a letter 
signed by the Law Review Committee 
of the Alumni Association of the Law 
School, with Herbert L. Satterlee, 83, 
SSL, as chairman. 


The distribution of this letter 5 
preliminary to a personal canvass of 
the Alumni of the Law School by the 
members of this year's Law Review 
Board. Although subscriptions are 
daily being received, the precarious 
financial ccndition of the publication 
requires an immediate addition. of 
practically 1,000 names to the sub- 
scription. list. 

To assist in carrying on the present 
campaign, the Editors of the Review 
recently elected. to the Board, Albert 
G. Redpath, '18/22L, as assistant to 
the Business Manager, Edward Gluck, 
۱7 211 


being chosen according to the excellence 
of their contributions. 

The second year of the Columbia Law 
Times, under the editorship of Charles 
B. Cole, '89L, and Norton M. Cross, 
'aaL, shows a sturdy monthly of forty 
pages, with leading articles, editorials 
(still hot in defense of the Field Code, 
still "astounded at the workings of the 
mind of the editor of the Albany Law 
Journal"). The full reporis of the of- 
cial lecture notes hint at what was prob- 
ably the chief utility of the publication 
in the days of Dwight, Chase, and Lee: 
preserving to the students, weary with 
copying of lectures, accurate lists, re- 
vised by the professors, of the cases 
cited and points made. 

It was in fact during the life of the 
Columbia Law Times that Keener was 
made Dean and introduced the case svs- 
tem of teaching. The Times in 1892 
records a pledge signed by all the stu- 
dents, in view of the difficulties attend- 
ant upon the new system, not to take 
more than six volumes of reports írom 
the shelves in the library at once. The 
editorials are strong in defense of the 
voung Dean and his new method; and 
the replies are vigorous to the imputa- 
tions of the Albany Laze Journal, of 
snobbery because of the lengthening of 
the curriculum from two to three years 
and the requirement of a college degree 
for entrance to the Law School. 

The next year saw the firm establish- 
ment of the new system at Columbia— 
the decrease in registration which fol- 
lowed its introduction more than 
compensated. But the same year saw 
the end of nine years of continuous pub- 
lication of a legal periodical at Colum- 
hia. The Board, headed by Robert Van 
Iderstine, '94L, could find no group in 
the succeeding year to carry cn the bur- 
dens of what had always been a private 
enterprise; and publication was suspend- 
ed with the June, 1893, issue. 

Only years were allowed to 
elapse, however, during which the stu- 
dent body of the Columbia Law School 
could remain inarticulate. John M. 
Woolsey, '01 L, has written elsewhere in 
this number of the establishment of the 
Columbia Law Review, which is attempt- 
ing to continue the tradition that Colum- 
bia is first in the field. 
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Stadium Committee Appointed by President Butler to Study 
Situation and Make Recommendations 


The agitation for definite action look- 
ing toward the construction of a Stadium 
culminated on March 21 in the appoint- 
ment by President Butler of a special 
committee of Alumni and undergrad- 
uates to study the whole matter, to plan 
how best to carry it forward, and from 
time to time to make recommendations 
which they might deem necessary or ex- 
pedient, The Chairman of the Commit- 
tee is Archibald Douglas, '94, '96L, 
Eleventh Alumni Trustee of the Uni- 
versity. In announcing the appointment 
of this Committee, President Butler 
wrote to Douglas as follows: 


My dear Mr. Douglas: 


You will have noticed that for some 
little time past the Columbia Spectator 
has been seeking to arouse interest in 
the project for a Stadium, as authorized 
by Chapter 304 of the Laws of 1906. 
This project was first officially brought 
forward and outlined in my Annual Re- 
port for 1906, pages 48 and 49. 

It is the strong desire of the under- 
graduates that the enthusiasm which has 
been aroused should not be permitted to 
die away, and that a committee should 
be designated by the President to study 
the various problems which the erection 
and administration of such a Stadium 
would present and to keep the matter 
alive. 

It goes without saying that the present 
is the worst possible time to appeal to 
the public for funds, but if a strong com- 
mittee were in existence and knew just 
what it desired to accomplish, it would 
be ready to act quickly when business 
conditions are more favorable to success. 

It has recently occurred to me that it 
might be practicable to bring about the 
erection of this Stadium, with the ad- 
joining Water Gate and Landing Stage. 
as a public memorial to the men in New 
York who served in the great war. 
Sooner or later a memorial of this sort 
will be proposed and erected. Why 
should it not take the form of a Stadium. 
Water Gate and Landing Stage that 
would he both useful and beautiful 
and a great addition to the city’s re- 
sources? 

I beg to ask the following members 
of the University to serve as a Special 
Committee to study this whole matter: 
to plan how best to carry it forward: 
and from time to time to recommend to 
the President, for transmission to the 
Trustees, such action as they may deem 
to be necessary and expedient: 

Archibald 101 
nian). 


Albert W. Putnam, 1897, 
Frederick A. Goetze, 1905Hon. 
Frank D. Fackenthal, 1906, 
Eugene Klapp, 1889Mines. 
Rudolph L. von Bernuth, 


Douglas, (Chair- 


1904. 


Lawrence R. Condon, 1921. 

G. de Freest Larner, 1921. 

Nicholas McD. McKnight, 1921. 

Ralph A. Freed, 1922. 

Kenneth W. Plumb, 1922. 

While it will be best not to increase 
the membership in this Committee un- 
duly, I shall be glad at any time to re- 
ceive suggestions from the Committee 
as to how its membership might be en- 
larged without decreasing its effective- 
ness. 

Faithfully yours, 

(Signed) NICHOLAS Murray BUTLER. 


The appointment of this Committee 
was announced in the Columbia Spec- 
tator for March 22 with a four column 
spread head and created a very favorable 
reaction on the campus. At the same time 
Spectator commented editorially on the 
appointment of the Committee, expres- 
sing their satisfaction and then going on 
to state: 


The Committee may decide that noth- 
ing definite should be attempted this year, 
so far as the raising of funds is con- 
cerned. Then, again, it may be able to 
come to an agreement with the city 
whereby a great part of the financial 
burden will be borne by New York. Just 
as the problems of this newly organized 
Stadium Committee are enormous, so are 
its possibilities manifold. Certainly with 
such a powerful personnel, it will do all 
that we can expect of it. 

First of all, the Stadium Committee 
must be made to realize that it has the 
sincere, active support of the under- 
graduate body. This realization can only 
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come to the Committee thru observation 
on their part of a definite campaign for 
the Stadium on the part of the men most 
directly interested, the undergraduates 
themselves. True it is that present agi- 
tation for action on the Stadium project 
was begun by the undergraduates thru 
Spectator, but mere words are not suf- 
hcient indication to our alumni of our 
active support. The Campus must offer 
its active aid. 

It seems to us that this aid can best be 
offered by means of the various under- 
graduate activities. As we have stated 
several times in the past few weeks we 
do not favor any campaign for direct 
subscriptions. The time for that has not 
yet arrived. What we do urge is that 
each and every athletic manager and 
business manager take it upon himself to 
see that his activity aids directly in rais- 
ing contributions to the Stadium Fund. 
We think each manager should feel that, 
unless he contrives some means for ac- 
tive support of the Stadium campaign 
he is shirking his duty to Columbia. No 
matter how large or how small the con- 
tribution, every activity should feel the 
obligation falling upon it to lend its sup- 
port to a movement which, directed by 
such capable and enthusiastic alumni, 
cannot fail of success. 


The members of the newly appointed 
body have all been active in Columbia 
affairs. While at College, Archibald 
Douglas was Managing Editor of Spec- 
tator and Editor of the Columbia Lite- 
rary Monthly. Aside from his Alumni 
Trusteeship, he was one of the organizers 
of the Columbia University Club and 
was Chairman of the 10th, 20th, and 
25th reunion committees of his Class. 
Albert W. Putnam is a Trustee of the 
University, President of the College As- 
sociation, and Chairman of the Football 
Advisory Committee of the Athletic As- 
sociation. l 


Frederick A. Goetze is Treasurer of 
the University and has also been prom- 
inent in engineering circles. Frank D. 
Fackenthal, '06, Secretary of the Uni- 
versity, is known to all Alumni for his 
active interest in anything working to- 
ward the good of Columbia. 

Eugene Klapp, President of '89Mines, 
was Captain of the Varsity crew in his 
senior year at College and is now Chair- 
man of the Rowing Advisory Committee 
of the Athletic Association. Rudolph L. 
von Bernuth, a member of the Varsity 
crew and the hockey team during his 
undergraduate days, is Secretary- Treas- 
۱۱۳۵۲ of the Varsity "C" Club. 


(Continued. on page 374) 
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Y € CAMPUS GOSSIP 
With Apologies to K. C. B. 
DEAR 1911— wherever you are. AND 1 said 
$ s s s e 
I'D JUST sat down l'LL TRY 
s + + s e 
TO WRITE something AND ! did 
* * * s * 
FOR FRIDAY'S paper AND THIS is the result 
s% ۰ $ * e s 
AND SHARPENED my pencil AND NOW you fellows 
* 
THAT | picked up MUST SHOW Sam 
e s [ s * + 
THE OTHER day YOU LIKE this stuff 
* * + * * * 
AT THE Club BY TELLING him 
» + s s è s 
WHILE i was ordering YOU ARE coming back 
* s s s 2 * 
MY LUNCH TO THE Reunion 
+ * s s s e 
AND ! had an idea JUST BECAUSE 
ï * e * * LÀ * 
TO WORK on YOU READ about it 
s * è * + x 
AND | was quite sure IN THIS issue 
* s s s * a 
IT WAS going to be good OF THE News 
+ e x * e ۰ 
WHEN IHE telephone rang FOR REALLY, fellows 
AND | answered it YOU WILL miss 
* ٠ * * ۰ LÀ 
AND A voice said A DARN good time 
* s s s s $ 
THIS IS Sam IF YOU do not line up 
s e s * $ s 
is YOUR account WITH THE live wire members 
OF THE Reunion OF THE Class 
* s s 2 * * 
OF 1911. AND SEND in word 
* 
FOR THE Alumni News RIGHT AWAY 
* * s e s * 
FINISHED? THAT WE can count 
e e * * * * 
MAKE IT different ON YOUR presence 
e è * $ ۵ * 
AND SNAPPY AT THE 1911 party 
è è s $ * * 
AND ALL the boys MAY 30th nest 
$ * LJ * * s$ 
WILL READ it AND DON'T forget 
* e * + * + 
AND | said AND SEND in 
* e e e s * 
HOW ABOUT a page YOUR FIFTY bucks 
+ e + + * » 
AFTER THE style JUST AS soon 
* e * + e * 
OF K. C. B.? AS YOU can save 
e * s * * * 
AND HE said THAT MUCH cash 
* + s s * * 
GO TO it, Boy WE NEED the money. 
* ¢ > * è oè 
THAT’S LITERATURE | THANK you. WNR. 


Among the undergraduates several ac- 
tivities of the University are represented. 
Lawrence R. Condon, 21, is Chairman 
of the Student Board and President of 
the Senior Class; G. de Freest Larner, 
"21, is a member of both the Student 
Board and the Kings Crown Board of 
Governors and has been on the Varsity 
football squad for the past two years. 
Nicholas McD. McKnight. 21, also a 
member of the Student Board and the 
Kings Crown Board of Governors, is 
Editor-in-Chief of Spectator. Ralph A. 
Freed, '22. is a member of the News 
Board of Spectator, and Kenneth W. 
Plumb, ‘22, is Editor-in-Chief of the 
Columbian. 

Douglas has not yet called his Com- 
mittee together, but it is expected that 
their first meeting will be held within the 
near future. 


Federation Directors and Alumni 
Trustees in Annual Meeting 


At their regular monthly meeting on 
March 23, the Directors of the Alumni 
Federation had as their guests the 
Alumni Trustees of the University. The 
Directors themselves held a brief meet- 
ing at half-past six that evening and 
later adjourned to the private dining- 
room of the Columbia University Club 
for dinner with the Trustees, represent- 
ed by Arthur S. Dwight, '85Mines; 
Frederick Coykendall, '95, ’97S, and T. 
Ludlow Chrystie, '92, '94L., 

The history of this informal gathering 
between the two Alumni groups dates 
back to the recommendation of the 1919 
Alumni Trustee Nominating Convention 
and subsequent action by the Board of 
Directors of the Alumni Federation to 
the effect “that hereafter, in the month 
of March in cach year, the Directors of 
the Alumni Federation invite the Alumni 
Trustees to a mecting of the Directors, 
with a view of conferring with them in 
regard to the annual report of the 
Alumni Trustees to the Alummi.” At 
the same time it was decided that the 
Federation. Directors should hold a joint 
mecting with the governing bodies of the 
several Alumni associations in October 
of each vear in order that the Directors 
might then find out upon what matters 
the Alumni in general wished informa- 
tian. After the October. meeting, the 
governing bodies of the several associa- 
tions were ta report back to their re- 
spective constituencies to inquire, in the 
light of the general sentiment expressed 
at this meeting, upon what questions the 
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School 


which 


Alumni of their particular 
wished information — questions 
would then be presented to the Alumni 
Trustees in the following March. 

Meetings of the Federation Directors 
with the governing bodies of the several 
associations were held in both 1919 and 
1920 but proved unsatisfactory. Very 
few questions were proposed at either 
meeting, except by the Federation 
Directors themselves. At the mecting 
in October, 1919, it was decided that the 
annual March meeting should be attend- 
ed by the governing bodies of the sev- 
eral associations, as well as by the Fed- 
eration Directors and the Alumni Trus- 
tees. In view of the lack of interest 
displayed in that meeting (March, 1920), 
however, this action was later reversed 
by the Federation Directors so that the 
March meeting is new only between 
themselves and the Alumni Trustees. 

The result has been most satisfactory. 
At the meeting on March 23 a number 
of questions were proposed by the Fed- 
eration Directors, as those about which 
they thought the Alumni wished in- 
formation. The discussion lasted for 
some time and was extremely informal 
and altogether pleasant. A record was 
made of the questions proposed „and a 
good many of these will doubtless be 
considered in the report of the Alumni 
Trustees, to be submitted to the Alumni 
in June. 


Law Review Decisions Smoker of 
Present and Past Editors 
One of the many institutions which 
had felt the heavy hand of the war was 
restored to full vigor on Tuesday eve- 
March 22, when the first of a 
of Decisions Smokers was held 


ning. 
series 


by the Board of Editors of the Columbia. 


Law Revtew. More than fifty editors 
and ex-editors gathered at the Columbia 
University Club to hear and discuss de- 
which had been prepared for 
publication in the May issue of the KRec- 
view. The was active, and 
the interest that was aroused evidenced 
a desire of the ex-editors to continue the 
custom of again holding these meetings. 
Among the ex-editors present were: H. 
R. Medina, 12L; F. C. Delaney, '20L ; 
D. M. Black, '18L ; S. L. Jackson, '14L ; 
G. P. Lloyd, '13L; H. R. Stern, WOOL; 
H. Shulman, '20L; A. J. Brock, '15L ; 
A. Holtzoff, IIL; A. Mannheimer, TOL; 
D. Brady, '20L ; P. L. Cohn, 20L; C. M. 
Tappen, '20L; F. del. Cunningham, 
20l; J. Weiss, 'ISL ; P. W. McQuillen, 


cisions 


discussion 
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'16L; N. H. Samuelson, 20L; M. Hays, 
9L; H. E. Reinhetmer, '19L; J. D. 
Rosenberg, '20L; S. V. Elting. '!7L; 
A. Jacobs, '191.; E. Szhoenzeit, '19I.. 


Philadelphia Alumni Club Hears 


Prominent Educators 

The Philadelphia Alumni Club held its 
annual dinner in the University Club on 
Monday evening, March 21st, and had as 
its distinguished. guests Dr. Thomas E. 
Finegan, Edwin C. Broome, 'U2Ph.D., 
and T. Ludlow Chrystie, '92. 

We had a stirring address from Dr. 
Finegan, 
tendent of Public Schools, on his pro- 
posed plans to better the educational 
facilities of the Public Schools of this 
State. Should he succeed in having the 
Legislature, now in session, carry through 
this bill, it will do a great deal in im- 
proving educational opportunities for the 
citizens of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Broome, newly appointed Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools of Philadel- 
phia, hesitated talking about conditions 
in that city until he becomes more famil- 
lar with them. He gave us some mtir- 
esting ideas on Public School education 
as found in the State of New Jersey 
where he, until recently, directed Public 
School affairs, having acted as Super- 
intendent of Public Schools of Mont- 
clair, N. J. His coming to Philadelphi£ 
has been quite an event, and the condi- 
tions which confront him will serve as 
an interesting problem for a man of his 
apparent ability to solve. 

Mr. Chrystie gave us an able address 
on Columbia affairs in general, and told 
us about some of the proposed policies 
of the University. He told us 
athletics and undergraduate life in his 
usual absorbing fashion. It seems to be 
generally recognized that it is no longer 
a problem to build up the University 
from the standpoint of numbers, and 
that concentration on the quality of the 
undergraduate is the immediate task of 
the authorities. 
athletic situation and described, in his 
interesting way, some incidents of the 
students’ life that éxist in the University 
today. 

Before the dinner took place the an- 
nual election of officers was held. and 
the following represents the personne! 
for the new year: 

Charles H. Machen, '98S, president: 
J. P. Lichtenberger, '09Ph. D., vice-pres- 
ident; George William Wallace, BUL. 
vice-president; R. A. Hillas, 713, secre- 


Pennsylvania State Supcrin- 


about 


He also spoke on the 
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tary, and C. G. A. Schmidt, Jr., 01S, 
treasurer, 

Those in attendance were: 

Melvin. Franklin, 795, Lemuel Whit- 
aker, “81, E. J. Williams, 716A. M., Wil- 
son S. Boice, R. A. Hillas, '13, H. F. 
Sanville, '92Mines, Eric Sanville, Jay 
Besson. Rudolphy, '15P.&S., Lewis G. 
Crater, Henry S. Harris, '02, Cornelius 
J. Walter, '13A.M., Morris Wolf, '12, 
19Ph.D. Franeis Burke Brandt, 5 
Ph.D. C. Sumner Witherstine, Harold 
Barnes, '11.3.M., William ©. Easton, 
A.M. H. W. Raymond, ’71L, S. D. 
Benoliel, "96S, Russell Burkhard, '13, 
George Velten Steeb, '82Mines, Charle- 
magne T. Wolfe, 'I3L, T. V. Crandall, 
65P.&S. Charles H. Machen, 98S, 
Themas Nolan, '84F.A., C. G. A. 
Schmidt, ‘01S, J. P. Lichtenberger, '09 
Ph.D.. F. ^. Wegener, '12S, and George 
C. Rohrs, '14. R. A. H. 


New England Alumni Have Note- 
worthy List of Speakers 


The Columbia Alumni Club of New 
England will meet at their second annual 
dinner on Friday evening, April 15, at 
the Boston. City Club, on Somerset 
street, Boston. Elaborate arrangements 
have been made by the Committee in 
charge. and it is expected that a large 
number of the Alumni in New England 
will be on hand. 


Aside from the enjoyment of meeting 
each other, the members of the New 
England Club will have the pleasure of 
listening to several prominent speakers. 
Among these will be President Butler, 
Dean Henry W. Holmes of Harvard 
University, and Bishop William Law- 
rence, 'llIfon. Rear Admiral William 
S. Sims, '20Hon., has also promised to 
come unless some important duty should 
prevent his being there. ۱ 


The Committee in charge of the din- 
ner is making every effort to bring it to 
the attention of all Alumni in New Eng- 
land who may be on their lists. They 
have recently sent letters to all Colum- 
hia graduates from Maine to Connecti- 
cut, and the returns indicate that a few 
Alumni are coming from several points 
at some distance from Boston. With 
these encouraging results, it seems like- 
ly that a good number of men will turn 
out to represent the eleven hundred Co- 
lumbia Alumni now living in the New 
England States. 


This dinner is but one step in the 
activities of the New England Alumni 
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Club to “help put Columbia on New 
England's map," in the words of their 
announcement. For the past few 
months informal luncheons of Columbia 
men have been held on the first and 
third Tuesdays of each month at the 
Boston City Club. A statement to the 
etfect that these luncheons have been dis- 
continued for the present appears in an- 
other page of this issue. The recent 
election of Elbert S. Barlow. '00S, Presi- 
dent of the Club, to be a Director of the 
Alumni Federation, is a still further 


step in connecting the New England 
Alumni with their University. 

Although an effort has been made to 
bring this dinner to the attention of all 
Columbia Alumni in New England, it 
is possible that some names are not in- 
cluded on the list. Such an omission 1s 
purely by error, and any Alumnus who 
may not have received a personal invi- 
tation is strongly urged to send his name 
to Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, Jr., the 
Secretary of the Club, at 91 Spooner 
Road, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. 


Medical Education and the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons * 
Edited by Henry E. Hale, '96 P.&S., President of the Association 
of the Alumni of the College of Physicians and Surgeons 


Alexandrian Medicine 


Two medical schools arose under 
the patronage of the Ptolemics. Both 
followed Grecian methods. The most 


illustricus of the physicians of these 
schools, Herophilos, was at the head of 
one of them. He made great advances 
in anatomy, especially intracranial and 
in the distribution of the nerves. Era- 
sistratos of the other school distin- 
guished the motor from the sensory 
nerves and accurately described the 
valves of the heart. Both of these 
schools were abundantly supplied with 
material for human dissection by the 
order of the king. 


The influence of these schools waned 
and the Empirics held the field. They 
considered the study of anatomy un- 
profitable and not without reason felt 
the same about such physiology as they 
had. They observed symptoms and 
with drugs, dietary and surgery endeav- 
ored to relieve them. 


Other rulers followed the Ptolemies 
in fostering medical schools. One of 
these was in Pergamos, and it was here 
Galen received his first medical instruc- 
tion. He traveled and studied under 
many medical teachers for eleven years 
and then took up the practice of medi- 
cine. 


He lived and practiced in Rome for 
years and was largely responsible for 
the advance of medicine as distinguished 
from surgery there. 


*This series of articles is designed to show 
the background of present-day medicine as well 
as the requirements and work of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons today. The series 
began on March 4 and will continue weekly 
until completed.—Ed. 


Roman Medicine 
The best practice of medicine in Rome 


in the early centuries of this era was 
borrowed directly from the Greeks. 
They developed a materia medica and 
advanced in surgery. The practice of 
the latter was quite separate from that 
of medicine. Many physicians and char- 
latans, who were many, limited their 
practice to specialties as limited as to- 
day. 

The best of Roman medicine 
centered in Galen and his teaching. 

Arabic Medicine 

The Arabic medicine started with the 
teaching of physicians from Egypt and 
Greece. It developed along the line of 
medicine. Valuable additions were made 
to materia medica and dictetics. The 
management of epidemics and of the 
eruptive diseases was conspicuously ad- 
vanced. There was specializing, but to 
a less degree than in Rome. Midwifery 
was left to the midwives. Real surgery 
died out. Hemorrhage was controlled 
hy styptics, actual cautery and pressure. 
The use of the actual cautery by means 
of heated iron instruments was im- 
mensely popular. 

In the year 931 A. D. a patient died 
in Baghdad supposedly as the result of 
a physician's error. The authorities 
then began to eliminate the unfit and 
imposed upon the physician to the Ca- 
liph the task of examining all physicians 
in that region. Eight hundred and sixty 
passed. I have seen no statement as to 
how many failed. 

The Crusades and the wars brought 
by the Mongohan and Turkoman tribes 
in the thirteenth century terminated 
abruptly Arabic civilization in the East. 
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ANOTHER STEP TOWARDS THE STADIUM. 


Pees. BUTLER APPOINTS A GENERAL 
COMMITTEE of 
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Columbia Legionaires Turn Out 

in Force 

It would be the business of the archi- 
tect and not of a casual member of the 
Columbia University Post to say how 
many were present at the meeting held 
at the Columbia University Club on 
Tuesday, March 15. There were as many 
present as could be packed into the 
special dining-room at the rear of the 
ground floor. If the capacity of that 
room is one hundred, that is the number ; 
if it accommodates only ninety-nine, then 
ninety-nine is correct. At the close of 
the dinner—which cost $2 and could not 
have been duplicated elsewhere for $3— 
the photographer asked those sardined 
in at the Broadway-end of the room to 
move up toward the Fifth Avenue end 
so as to get in the picture. A Legion 
voice was heard to say: "How does thc 
guy expect us to plough our way through 
this mob." 

Commander Forbes opened the dinner 
by introducing himself. He said it might 
be well for the men who had voted for 
him to know what he looked like. Guy 
Van Amringe presented a resolution con- 
demning the meeting recently held in 
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Madison Square Garden as a protest 
against the so-called "Rhine Horror." 
The resolution was quite about as direct 
a statement as has been made at Four 
West Forty-third Street since the pres- 
cnt tenants moved in, and yet, when the 
time for discussion came, one Legionaire 
remarked that, of course, he would vote 
for it though it did not seem to him 
quite strong enough. The resolution was 
passed unanimously and vociferously. 


Field Clerk Holbrook reported on the 
War Medals and how to get them, and 
Timmons made the first really oratorical 
speech that he has ever been known to 
make, on the subject of life insurance 
as this applies to War Risk Insurance. 
Hehre was there too witn ail inanner of 
intelligence bearing on the New York 
State Medals, and indeed on any subject 
on which men weie seeking intormation. 

At the close of the dinner the Legion- 
aires adjourned to the Library where 
Major Heyd delivered an illustrate l lec- 
ture on the werk of tne Medical Corps 
in France. As measured by the clock 
it was a long lecture. But each 
Major Heyd asked il tnc men did not 
have enough, he was met witi: such well- 
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rounded chorus of "Go on" that some 
believed this had been adopted by the 
Columbia Post as its battle-cry. All 
told—though there is no space to tell it 
all—it was one of the most spirited par- 
ties ever held at the Club. If there are 
any Columbia men still doubting whether 
they should join the Columbia Post thev 
make Thomas seem easily cajoled, quite 
credulous, and gullible ۰ 
A. J. P. 


ee 


New England Alumni Give Up نظ‎ 
Monthly Luncheons Until After Dinner 


This is neither a case of dieting, nor 
of a post-Lenten fast. It is merely to 
announce that the popular luncheons of 
the New England Alumni Club, held on 
the first and third Tuesdays of each 
month at the Boston City Club, have 
been discontinued until after the Annual 
Dinner of the Club, on April 15th. At 
that time, it will be decided by the mem- 
bers present as to whether or not they 
think the luncheons popular enough to 
be continued during the pleasant weather 
of the Spring months. 
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Spring, Spring! Beautiful Spring! 


It we started this thing in the way 
our title inspires us, we'd probably catch 
it from Charlie Proffitt for wasting 
space, so we won't. But you know how 
the line runs anyway—balmy skies—the 
crack of the bat and the Dunk of the 
ball into the padded glove—the twinkling 
legs of the speeding track men— 


Well, now we can go. But first there's 
a bit of a clean-up on what was left of 
the indoor season. 

x X X 

As was expected, Yale was the pre- 
dominating figure in the Intercollegiate 
Swimming Meet held in the Columbia 
pool on March 19. The Eli swimmers 
took three firsts, three seconds and a 
third. 

Columbia took a second and a third, 
owing to the illness of Balbach, our 
champion diver. Mahar won second 
place in the plunge, and Balbach, who 
got up out of bed against the wishes of 
his physictan, to compete, took third in 
the dive. As a result of this, however, 
the plucky diver has been taken sick with 
influenza. : 

* x 


The track team brought home quite a 


slab of bacon from the National Indoor 
Championships on March 19, when the 
medley relay team composed of Burtt, 
Graeb, Marzolf and Higgens captured 
the Indoor title, beating out Yale, 
Georgetown, N. Y. A. C., and several 
other fast teams. 

When Walter Higgens took the stick, 
Columbia was running third, but they 
might as well have been first or last, 
because when Walter began to move, that 
was all there was to it. He caught the 
pack, ran with them for a while, and 
then beat them out by 15 yards, being 
timed at a fifth of a second faster than 
he ran the Baxter mile in the week 
before. 

* * X 

Hart, of the Columbia wrestling team, 
won the Intercollegiate title in the 135- 
pound division on that sport, after a hard 
battle, gaining his decision only by virtue 
of being top dog a few seconds longer 
than his opponent. This was the only 
place the Blue and White wrestlers were 
able to land. Hart has been elected 
Captain of next year's Wrestling team. 


Columbia marksmen scored a win over 
Harvard riflemen by the score of 490 
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to 486, which strikes me is close enough 
for anybody. For the Columbia team, J. 
Guadelia shot a 99, J. Twiss, 98, J. Kien- 
ninger 98, W. Schweitzer, 98, F. Monell, 
97. 


* * * 


Comes a note all the way írom Lin- 
coln, Neb, to the effect that Fred 
Dawson, for two years Columbia foot- 
ball coach, has been selected to coach the 
football team at the University of Ne- 
braska. Dawson is planning to begin his 
Spring practice along in April. 

x * * 

Cane sprees have been and gone again, 
only this time—the first in four years— 
the Frosh had the edge on the Sophs by 
one bout, and won the right to sport their 
pipes for the rest of the season. The 
Sophs took the 125, 145 and unlimited 
class bouts, the other four going to the 


Freshmen. 
* * x 


At the same time as the cane sprees, 
the contests for the Kilroe medals were 
run off. 

These medals are given each year by 
E. P. Kilroe, '04, for the purpose of 
stimulating greater interest in wrestling 
at Columbia. The chief prize is a gold 
medal to be contested for by a member 
of the wrestling team or some one ac- 
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tively interested in the sport, in the 158- 
pound class or below. In addition, there 
are seven silver medals to be contested 
for by novices, 

The. winners in these contests were: 
115-pound class, Schwab defeated Phil- 
lips; 125-pound class, M. Schwartz de- 
feated Ettinger; 135-pound class, Dona- 
hue threw Rickels; 145-pound class, 
Standel threw Garst; 158-pound class, 
Parte beat Gaggenheim; and Johnson 
pulled the surprise of the meet by 
defeating Hart, the Intercollegiate 
wrestling champion, by a time decision 
of a few seconds. 

In the 175-pound class, McLaughlin 
defeated Massa, the blind wrestler, by 
a matter of a few seconds after a furi- 
ous struggle. The unlimited went to 
Massa bv default. 

* + x 

Looks as though we'd mistitled this. 

We really meant to tell you all about 
baseball and crew, and didn't realize that 
we had so much hanging over from the 
winter. 

* * * 

But as far as baseball is concerned, 
we're going to wait until next week any- 
way, because we met Andy Coakley the 
other day, and he said we'd better. He 
has such a pile of men out that he'll be 
better able to give us a line on his team 
after he has seen them in action m a 
game or two. 

* * x 

As for the 'Varsity crew, they are all 
big men, heavy, tall and rangy—1in fact, 
a crowd after Jim Rice's own heart. 
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This is how tne Varsity lines up at 
present: Stroke, Brodil: 7, Van Houten; 
6, Gallico; 5, Swinburne; 4, Cooper; 3, 
Thees; 2, Scovil ; bow, Ruffalo. 

Of these, Van Houten, Gallico, Swin- 
burne, Scovil and Ruffalo arc veterans 
of last year's 'Varsity; Brodil and 
Cooper come from the 1920 Freshmen; 
and Thees is a newcomer. 

The only ones who are under six feet 
are the bow and the coxswain.  Brodil 
weighs 182 pounds, Van Houten 170, 
Gallico 187, Swinburne 170, Cooper, 175, 
Thees 172, Scovil, 185 and Ruffalo 170. 

Nat Levi and Don Brush are alternat- 
mg at coxing the 'Varsity boat. Levi 
was last year's Freshman cox, while 
Brush has had experience. in. both. the 
"Varsity boats. 

The crews have been out on the river 
for some two weeks now, and are terri- 
bly handicapped by lack of a motor 
boat from which Coach Rice can direct 
things. Up to the date of writing, he 
has been forced to follow the crews in a 
single or stand on the float and sce them 
row by. The crew has done the best it 
has been able to, but has certainly felt 
the lack of Rice's coaching, and would 
be much farther advanced than they are 
had the boat been ready as promised, 
on the first day. 

Next week we'll tell you the way Jim 
Rice feels about it, and the way the crew 
feels about it, and the way we feel about 
it, and also just how Columbia's various 
opponents are enjoying the prospects of 
meeting. the tallest and heaviest crew 
Columbia has ever had. P. W.G. 


Alumni 


Notes 


80 P.&S.— William J. Fields is now 
living at Manasquan, New Jersey. 

'84, °861L.— President Harding has 
nominated Eugene Meyer, Jr.. to be 
Director of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion for a term of four years. 

'96, 00 P.&S.—Car! L. Alsberg has 
resigned as Chief. of the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and has been made 
Director ot the Food Research and 
Nutrition Institute. established by the 
Carnegie Corporation at Leland Stan- 
ford University in California. 

96, '99l'h.D. -- William Popper, 
formerly residing at 200 West Nincty- 
third Street, New York, is living at 
Thousand Oaks, Berkeley, California. 

O61. &S.—Henry Farrar Owsley is 
practicing medicine at 49 Market 
Street, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

'985—Flrancis Mason may now be 
reached at 32 Pearl Street, New York 
City. 

'03— Raymond C. Knox, Chaplain at 
Columbia, delivered the sermon in the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine in 
New York, on Sunday, March 13. In 
the course of his remarks he said: 


“We must let no honest difference of 
Opinion or of policy, no misunder- 
standing, no uncharity, no unfortun- 
ate and misleading utterance, by 
whomever made, especially no mali- 
cious propaganda of  trumped-up 
charges such as the ‘horrors on the 
Rhine, cause any estrangement be- 
tween us and the nations with whom 
we fought shoulder to shoulder for 
the winning of the war, and with 
whom we must now co-operate for the 
constructive aims of peace.” 

'04IL.— Among the Columbia men 
elected to Congress is Fred B. Gern- 
erd of Allentown, | Pennsylvania. 
Gernerd goes as a Republican to the 
House of Representatives from the 
Thirteenth Pennsylvania District. 

'045-—F. Whalley Watson, formerly 
Production Manager of the Columbia 
River. Ship. Building. Corporation, is 
now a Director and Vice-President of 
the Portland Vegetable Oil Mills 
Company and is in charge of the 
construction of a plant for expressing 
cocoanut oil from copra. The plant is 
located at Portland, Oregon, and has 
a capacity of 100 tons of copra per 
day. Watson may be reached in care 
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of the above company at 808 Wilcox 
Building, Portland, Oregon. 


05—Duncan Il. Browne. Rector oi 
Christ Church, New Brighton, Staten 
Island, has been called to the oftice of 
Dean of the Cathedral of Denver, 
Colorado. During the war Browne 
served as Chaplain of the 305th In- 
fantry, 77th Division, making an un- 
usually distinguished record. He is 
active as a Columbia alumnus, being 
a member of the Columbia University 
Club, the University Committee on 
Athletics, and the Vice-President oi 
the College Association. 

'06— Frank D. Fackenthal, Secretary 
of the University, returned on March 
6 írom a three weeks' vacation at 
Palm Beach, Florida. “F. D. F.” is 
now sporting about the University all 
the attributes of a regular summer 
vacation-—- including a good coat of 
sunburn. 


۹065-0۱15 Borsody, formerly with 
the Alphons Custodis Chimney Con- 
struction Company of 95 Nassau 
Street, New York, is now with the 
Chicago branch of the same firm and 
should be addressed in their care at 
P. O. Box 528, Marquette Building. 
Chicago, Illinois. 

"09, '128— The business address of 
Carl F. Huttlinger is 117 Wall Street, 
New York. 

'09, '12Ph.D.— The marriage of Wel- 
lington Koo, Chinese Minister to Eng- 
land, to Countess Hoey Stoker, was 
recently made known in London. They 
were married in Brussels while Koo 
was absent from England, attending 
the League of Nations Conference. 
Mrs. Koo is the daughter of a Java 
sugar planter and is well known in 
London. She was at one time lady 
in waiting to the late Dowager Em- 
press of China. 

'11—Jay Gould has retained his title 
as squash tennis champion or the 
Columbia University Club, winning 
three straight games from H. Duncan 
Bulkley, '01, in the final round in the 
Class A tournament. 


'121.—The wedding of Jerome Mi- 
chael of \thens, Georgia, and Miss 
Florence Meyer of New York. took 
place on February 24, at the St. Regis 
Hotel in New York City. 

'13, °151.—G. Raynolds Stearns, Ir. 
is now Under Sheriff of Erie County. 
New York. His oftice is at 10 Dela- 
ware Avenue, Buffalo, New York, and 
his home at 1083 Delaware Avenue. 

'13L— Thomas E. Huser has become 
associated with Messrs. Lewis and 
Kelsey in the practice of law at 120 
Broadway, New York. Huser lives at 
435 West 119th Street, New York. 

'14,'171.— The News has been ad- 
vised that the name of Samuel Cole- 
man Cohen has been changed to 
Samuel Colvin Coleman. Coleman 
lives at 50 Saint Marks Place. New 
York City. 

'155— George Watson O'Connor 15 
now living at 237 West Seventy-nith 
Street, New York. 

(Continued on page 380) 
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Yes, sir, afraid! ۱ 


E man's name and record are on 
file in the Institute's offices. ‘This 
is his story, just as he told it to 

the Institute man. He sat in an office, 
and the Alexander Hamilton Institute man 
had hardly introduced himself before he 
asked for the enrolment blank. 


«It would be funny if it weren't so 
tragic" he said, **how we procrasti- 
nate in doing the thing we know we ought 
to do, 


“Two years ago I sent for ‘Forging 
Ahead in Business,’ the wonderful little 
book that your people give to ambitious 
men, 


*[ knew the value of your Course; 
I had seen what it can do for other college 
men. I meant to enrol immediately, but 


Somehow I put it off 


“T FELT the need of an all-’round busi- 

ness training. But still I delayed, and 

` now —"* he stopped and smiled, and then 
went on with a serious note of regret. 


“Now the thing has happened to me 
that I’ve been working for and praying 
for ever since I left school. I’ve just 
landed a real job! Understand I’m to be 
Practically the whole works in this new 
place. The decisions will all be mine. 
Buying, accounting, sales, advertising, 
factory management, finance—I'l] be re- 
sponsible for them all. 


“And I’m afraid, yes, sir, plain afraid. I 
haven’t got the training that I ought to have 


begun to get two years ago . .. the training 
that you offered, and that I meant to take. 


<< Suppose I fail in this new big job! 
Why, it would set me back for years! I 
don’t intend to fail, of course. I’m going 
to dig into this Course with all my might 
and learn as fast as ۲ can. But I ought 
to have begun two years ago. What a fool 
I was to put it of.” 


The tragic penalty of delay 


T IS because incidents like this are told 
to Alexander Hamilton Institute men 
every day in the year that we are printing 
this man's story in his own simple words. 


How many college men will read it and 
say: **I could have said almost the same 
thing myself !”’ 


Since it was founded the Institute has 
enrolled thousands of men who are today 
making more rapid progress in business as 
a result of its training. 


Of these no less than 45,000 are grad- 
uates of colleges and universities. 


This is the Institute's mark of distinc- 
tion—that its appeal is to the unusual man. 
It has only one Course, embracing the 
fundamentals underlying all business, and its 
training fits a man to the sort of executive 
positions where demand always outruns 
supply. 

One of the tragedies of the business 
world is that manv college men spend 
so many of the best years of their lives in 
doing tasks which thev know are below 
their real capacities. 


It is the privilege of the Institute to save 
those wasted years—to give a man in the 


. leisure moments of a few months the work- 


ing knowledge of the various departments 
of modern business which would ordinarily 
take him years to acquire. 


It can save the wasted years of dull 
routine; it has done it for thousands of men. 
Only you know how much a year of your 
life is worth. But surely it is worth an 
evening of careful thought; it is worth the 
little effort required to send for 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


** YA^ORGING Ahead in Business," is a 

1 16-0226 book. It represents the 
experience of 11 years in training men for 
success. It has been revised twenty times; 
it is a rather expensive book to produce. 
There are no copies for boys or the merely 
curious. But to any thinking man it is sent 
without obligation. Your copy is ready 
to go to you the moment your address is 
received. 


AlexanderHamiltonInstitute 
938 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me**Forging Ahead in Business" which 
] may kcep without obligation. 


Name 


Print here 


Business 
Address 


Business 
Position. 9ص‎ — 


Canadian Address, C. P. R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 8a Castlereagh Street, Sydney 
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'16L — The engagement of Jeffrey S. 
Granger and Miss Caroline Belle 
Sears has been announced. Granger 
is a member of the tirm of Granger 
and Company, Brokers, and lives at 
31 West Ninety-fourth Street, New 


York. During the war he served as 
a Lieutenant in the Untied States 
Army. 


BOOKS 
STATIONERY 


ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 


New and Second Hand 


SOUVENIRS 
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16J—Warren D. Leary is editor of 
the paper published by the Laurentine 
Company of Grand Mere, Quebec. It 
is a trade paper issued by this com- 
pany, which is one of the greatest 
paper manufacturing concerns in the 
world. 

'17J—Ralph B. Smith is now editor 
of ddvertising and Selling in New York 


"Press. 


Journalism Bldg. 


New York City 


April 1, 1921 


City. Smith served with great distinc- 
tion in the air service overseas during 
the war and was later held as a 


prisoner in Germany for several 
months. 
'19— Frederick. Bellows wishes hi: 


mail sent to him in care of the Amer- 
ican Trading Company of Spain, Fon- 
tanella 10, 19, Barcelona. 


Agents for the Publications of the Columbia University 
i We invite correspondence from Columbia Alumni. 
Mail orders given prompt attention. 


Columbia University Press Bookstore 


2960 Broadway 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full informaticn may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, COLUMBIA ALUMNI News, New York 


CONSTRUCTION 


New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jr., 83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND ALTERATIONS 
103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


J. PARKE CHANNING, ’83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway Telephone Bowling Green 7340 


Alfred L. Jaros, Jr., 11S 
Albert L. Baum, 09, 11S 


JAROS & BAUM 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


* Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 


116 West 39th Street Telephone Greeley 5395 


New York City 


New York City 


EDWIN LUDLOW, ’79 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 
Coal and Coke 


149 Broadway Telephone 2669 Cortland 


New York City 
DANIEL E. MORAN, '$4 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street Telephone 3042 Cortland 


New York City 


Factory Power PLANTS Fuge. ۷ 


DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., 1901 
Griggs and Myers 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
110 West 40th Street 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, Ine. 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


۱ 
River and Harbor Construction—Diers, Bulk. 


heads, Foundations and Caissons—Subaque- 
ous Pipe and Cable Laying— Marine Divers 


Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 1331 


INVESTIGATIONS 


New York City 
FRANCIS W. COLLINS, 'os E.M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


50 Church Street 


INSURANCE 


New York City 
C. H. ELLARD, ’97 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Heaith, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Barclay 7970 217 Broadway 


1 William MacRossie, '11 
New York City Allan MacRossie, Jr., '14 


MacRossi£E & MacRossiE 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 
68 William Street Telephone 637 John 


LAWYERS 


Phoenix, Arizona 
Harold Baxter, '06E.M., '14L1.B. 


ALEXANDER, CHRISTY & BAXTER 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
311 Fleming Building 
Specializing in 
MINING AND IRRIGATION LAW 


San Francisco, Cal. 


HENRY EICKHOFF, '75 S. 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 


604 MILLS BUILDING 


New York City 
WALLACE WHITE, "13 15 M.E. 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
AND TRADE MARKS 


Woolworth Building 233 Broadway 


New York City 


ALBERT C. NOLTE, ’ry E.E. 
Counselor-at- Law of the D. C. Da: 
PATENTS—TRADE MARKS—COPYRIGHTS 


Telephone Cortland 1006 165 Broadway 


TESTING LABORATORY 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 
Testing Laboratories 


Commercial investigations and researches 
made in connection with the physical proper- 
ties of structural materials. 
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Anniversary of Van Am's 
Birthday 


APRIL 8, 1921 


tions, Section ۰ 
and once in June, 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


O own a piano is one thing—to own the Instrument of the 
Immortals is another. The Steinway is the piano over whose 
keyboard Richard Wagner dreamed his visions and enriched 

the world. It is the Voice with which Liszt, Gounod, Rubinstein and 
their immortal fellows spoke to mankind. It is the piano of Paderew- 
ski—and the piano upon which Hofmann and Rachmaninoff are 
playing their way to immortality today. It is the chosen instrument 
of the masters and the lovers of immortal music. 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET - NEW YORK 


Subway Express Stations at the Door 
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One of the most interesting Columbia historical 
documents, and we hope a prophetic one, accompanies 
this week’s News as a supplement. 
The future of the University depends 
very largely upon the success with 
which the Trustees are able to carry out the program 
which the President outlined to the University Council 
in this memorable address. To those Alumni who 
have wondered in amazement at the large growth which 
has been signalized by the vast strides Columbia has 
made on Morningside Heights, this description of the 
opportunities of a modern urban University will be 
an eye-opener, and we hope every reader of the News 
will take advantage of the opportunity to share in this 
visualization of the Columbia of the future. 


The Columbia 


of To-morrow 


— —á 


The perennial discussion concerning the relative 
merits of choosing an "away from New York" Alumni 
Trustee has again been opened by 
"Graduate" in this week's Letter Pox. 
We doubt if this question will ever be 
settled until. the Alumni, in nominating convention 
assembled, actually choose someone who is not a resi- 
dent of the New York district; then with the record 
Which he makes as a Trustee as a basis, a decision can 
be reached as to the wisdom of having on the Board 
of Trustees a representative of the large number of 
Alumni who live in all parts of this country. 

The News has always felt that it would be a good 
thing for one of the Alumni Trustees, if the Alumni 
Trustees as a group are to represent all the Alumni 


A Non-Resident 
Alumni Trustee 


of the University, to be elected from the middle or far. 


West, unless it would be contrary to the University’s 
interests to choose a man out of physical touch with 
Columbia. We hardly see how this would be contrary 
۱0 the interests of a large national institution, as 
Columbia undoubtedly is, and we have always so 
contended. 

Several years ago an attempt was made to have 
the Trustees themselves go on record as favoring or 
frowning upon the selection of an Alumni Trustee 
from another part of the country, but no decision was 
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ever announced. The Trustees did indicate, however, 
in answer to a question as to the legality of the election 
of a non-resident of New York, that there was no 
objection on that score, and due announcement of this 
was made in the next nominating convention. Any 
group of Alumni can propose a candidate, provided he 
meets the general specifications required of all candi- 
dates for Alumni Trusteeship, and we hope, if this 
matter 1s again to be broached, that Alumni Clubs in 
all parts of the country will speedily present candidates 
who will not only be serviceable to Columbia in New 
York but would be as well fitting representatives of 
the University in their respective localities. 


The value of personality in University relationships 
was never more strikingly portrayed than on the occa- 
sion of a celebration at the Columbia 
University Club on the evening of 
April 2, when two hundred and sixty 
Alumn, gathered to celebrate Van Am's birthday. 
There have been some notable gatherings at the Club 


The Van Am 
Anniversary 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the events listed below will 
be held at the Columbia University Club, 4 West 0 
Strect. Telephone, Vanderbilt 900. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 14 
Varsity “C” Baseball Dinner. 6:30 p. m. 


` FRIDAY, APRIL 15 
New England Alumni Club. Annual Mecting and Dinner. 
Boston City Club. 6:30 p. m. 
MONDAY, ArniL 18 
College Alumni Association Mecting. 8:30 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20 
Varsity “C” Crew Dinner. 6:30 p. m. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 21 
Alumni Association of the Law School Meeting. 8:30 p. m. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 26 
Class of 76. Dinner. 7:00 p. m. 
Varsity "C" Track Dinner. 6:30 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, May 4 
Varsity "C" Football Dinner. 6:30 p. m. 
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since it has moved to its new quarters, but for Colum- 
bia enthusiasm and for general entertainment and gooa 
Van Am ts a 
tradition among Columbia men, and it is good to keep 
alive a valuable tradition. The Club plans to make 
Van .\m's birthday the annual occasion of closing its 
winter entertainment season. Those who will arrange 
for this function in future years will have a hard job 
on their hands to match this year's inaugural for excel- 
lence of arrangements, good fellowship and all-around 
fun. To Colonel Lloyd Collis, '92Mines, the Chair- 
man of the House Committee, goes the glory, which he 
certainly richly deserves. 


time this meeting carried off the honors. 


The ancient College of William and = Mary at 
Williamsburg, Virginia, is engaged, like many another 
of us, in raising a fund for endow- 
ment and for construction. The Phi 
Beta Kappa Fraternity throughout the 
United States wishes to take advantage of this fact 
to contribute a memorial building in honor of the 
Fifty Founders of the great scholarship fraternity. 
Phi Beta Kappa was organized on December 5, 1776, 
at the College of William and Mary. The spirit of 
the revolutionary days 1s easily recognized in the Fra- 
ternity’s charter; the ideal of scholarship there an- 
nounced for the Fraternity was a creative ideal which 
included practical patriotism, the social application. as 
well as the intellectual pursuit of truth. The names of 
the Fitty Founders of the Fraternity show that from 
the first, Phi Beta Kappa was in a peculiar sense a 
national society devoted to the cultivation of what we 
now call Americanism. John Heath, the first. Presi- 
dent, later became a member of Congress. Thomas 
Smith, the first Secretary, became a member of the 
State Convention in 1788. John Jones, Isaac Hite, 
John Morison, Hartwell Cocke, John Brown, William 
Cabell and others became officers in the Revolutionary 
Army. John Marshall, a Captain in that Army, became 
Chief Justice of the United States. Bushrod Wash- 
ington, a private in the same army, became Associate 
Justice. Stephens Thompson Mason, also a private, 
became later United States Senator. 


The Founders of 
Phi Beta Kappa 


Obviously this group of young men were far above 
the average, judged by any standards of College life 
before or since their time. It is the wish of the Phi 
Beta Kappa senate to honor them with a building at 
their ancient college, which shall be constantly used by 
the students of today. The Committee appointed by 
the Phi Beta Kappa senate to cooperate with the Col- 


lege of Wilham and Mary with regard to this memorial 
are Charles F. Thwing, President of Western Reserve 
University: Felix E. Schelling, Professor of English 
at the University of Pennsylvania; and Albert Shaw, 
Editor of the Review of Reviews. This Committee 
suggests that the memorial building should include an 
auditorium, student activity rooms, and special rooms 
for the use of the original Phi Beta Kappa Chapter 
Since the Fraternity has 
grown to an organization of ninety-two chapters, with 
more than forty thousand members, there seems litle 
likelihood of failure to carry through its admirable 


and other chapters. - now 


plan. 


Not the least interesting part of the memorial pro- 
gram is the restoration, or rebuilding, of the famous 
Apollo Room in the old Raleigh Tavern, where the 
frst meeting of Phi Beta Kappa was probably held. 
Some of us are delighted at the idea of perpetuating 
for our teetotaler descendants at least one of the good 
tavern rooms which the fathers of the country knew 
how to put to good use. Even the 
minded of us will welcome this part of the plan as a 
memorial not only to the Fifty Founders of Phi Beta 
Kappa but to the members of the historic House ot 
Burgesses who visited the tavern when Williamsburg 
was the colonial capita] of Virginia. In this same 
room George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Patrick 
Henry, George Wythe, and John Marshall frequently 
met to discuss matters of State. The old tavern is no 
longer standing. It is proposed to restore the Apollo 
Room in its original form from certain existing au- 
thentic sketches, to incorporate it as part of the me- 
morial building, and to install there historical memorials 
and memorabilia relating to the Fifty Founders. 


more serious 


— — — —ÓMÓ —Ó— 


The meagre announcement of Commencement plans 
indicates that those Alumni who have the temerity to 
return for the usual festivities oi 
graduation day ought to have a cork- 
ing good time. Elaborate preparations 
are promised for a real bang-up costume parade. The 
luncheon committee is facing the age-old problem of 
providing food of sufficient quality and quantity at the 
time advertised. The Decennial Class of 1911 is taking 
charge of the day after the ball game is a matter 
of history, and promises lots of fun on the quad- 
rangle between the Library and the Gymnasium. And 
the speakers at the luncheon, we understand, are to 
be few in number and wise as to utterance. May all 
these prophecies come true!!! !! 
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Anniversary Celebration of Van Am’s Brithday 


Columbia University Club Makes it Occasion for Annual Banquet—Largest Club 
| Dinner Since Opening of Present Club-House 


The anniversary of Van Am’s birthday 
was fittingly celebrated on the evening 
cf Aprit 2 when the Columbia University 
Club held its annual banquet. The 
writer feels quite unequal to the task 
of relating the story for the information 
of the Alumni and for the records of 
posterity. as it would take the pen of a 
Kipling or an Irvin Cobb to do it jus- 
Far less important is it to tell 
merely ichat happened than to describe 
the spirit(s2). in which it happened. 
Hence the need for Rudyard and Irvin. 
We must content ourself with merely 
stating the facts. 

The arrangements were in the hands 
of Colonel Lloyd Collis, '92, Chairman 
of the House Committee of the Club, 
with the able assistance of his con- 
ireres, Milton L. Cornell, '05; Edgar 
J. Moeller. 95; James W. Walker, '91; 
and W. Kenneth Watkins, '14. Other 
Alumni whose efforts were largely in- 
strumental in arranging the program 
were Kenneth Murchison, '94; Walter 
Kelley, (07: Ray Perkins, ۰17 : and Burt 
Adams. 'U4. And the evening surely 
was a success! 

To begin with, we must cordially con- 
gratulate the Club on the excellence of 
the dinner and the speed with which it 
was served. We strongly suspect that 
the Chairman of the House Committee 
gave a good deal of personal attention 
to arranging the gustatory effects. upon 
which the 260 Alumni commenced opera- 
tions at half past seven that evening. 

But there.are three things which we 
must mention before we come to the 
formal entertainment program that fol- 
lowed the demi-tasse. One was the sing- 
ing ot “Van Am." It has never been 
our pleasure in recent years to hear it 
sung with more vigor and .enthusiasm 
than the outburst shortly after the Older 
Graduates escorted to their table in the 
middle of the dining hall the Van Am 
Cup. 

The second was the unique idea dis- 
played in the evening's souvenir for each 
diner. Entitled "The Missing Link” 
and supposed to provide a convenient 
method of transfer from the large pack- 
age to the small parcel. it was a small 
hip-pocket tin funnel. The distribution 
of these, as well as the appearance of 
several Alumni notables during the even- 


tice. 


ing, was greeted by vociferous cheers, 
particularly from the "Squash" table. 
And last—we put it last because it 
will take longest to tell about it—were 
the carefully planned and attractively 
printed programs of the evening. To 
adopt magazine lingo, we might describe 
as the leading articles. the Columbia 
song, "Van Am,” and a verse in mem- 
ory of Van Am, penned by Lloyd Col- 
lis and reprinted herewith. The il- 
lustrations included a cartoon from 
the Columbia Spectator of Decem- 
ber 17, 1885, and called "Van Am's 
Favorite Cartoon,” in which Dris- 
ler, Van Am, Barnard and Rood are 
depicted by J. W. Cromwell, Jr., 89F.A., 
as part of a thriving drum corps. An- 
other illustration, that of Charles Hal- 
sted Mapes, '85, is reproduced on the next 
page. It 1s described as a “reproduction 
of a portrait of the President of the Club 
recently exhibited in the lobby.” A novel 
feature of the menu page and one which 
caused much comment was a piece of 
red tape. labeled "XVIII Amendment" 
and pasted over the wine list which ran 
parallel to the announcement of the 


` courses. 


Our editorial experience leads us to 
remark that the "news" part of the pro- 
grams represented a vast amount of 
work. These items are reprinted in full 


“Van Am” 


To those of us that well you taught, 
Our thanks are Yours, 

Dear Old "Van ۰ 

To those of us in College days, 
H'ho looked and found you 


cn another page, and their collection 
must have necessitated the carcful scan- 
ning of several volumes of Acta Colum- 
biana and Spectator. We suspect Collis 
of the work. 

“Charley” Mapes, of course, presided. 
Doubtless taking his cue from the stogic 
in the accompanying portrait, he rose for 
the keynote speech as the after-dinner 
cigars were being lighted. With the vig- 
orous use of his gavel and the vocifer- 
ous use of “Gentlemen,” he quieted the 
roaring throng and told briefly about the 
idea of holding the Club’s annual dinner 
on the anniversary of Van Am’s birth- 
day as marking the close of the winter 
season of the Club’s sports. In con- 
cluding he said: “What the Yale fence 
is to Yale, what the Ivy is to Prince- 
ton, so is Van Am to Columbia—a great 
and lasting tradition.” 

Professor Chandler, well known fig- 
ure to all Columbia alumni, and Julius 
Marshall Mayer, '86L, Judge of the 
United States District Court of New 
York, were the other two speakers of 
the evening. The appearance of both 
was loudly acclaimed, and their speeches 
enthusiastically received. Professor 
Chandler told of his acquaintance with 
Columbia's former Dean, beginning in 
شم"‎ and lasting until Van Am's death. 
Judge Mayer commented upon the trial 


On the float or in the field, 
Our thanks are Yours, 
Dear Old "Van Am”. 

To those of us in later life, 
That grew to manhood 

By your side, 

In Church or Club 

"And life itself, 

Our thanks are Yours, 
Dear Old “Van Am”. 

On your Birthday, 

Now our Fete day 

Were you here, 

Dear Old “Van Am”, 

You would grect us, 

You would meet us, 

Laugh with us and be so gay, 
Were you here, 

Dear Old "Van Am". 

Were you here, You are here 
With us in storm or calm, 
Within these walls, within our hearts, 
You are here, 

Dear Old "Van Am". 


Lrovp Coris, 92. 


of Emma Goldman and Alexander Berk- 
man, at which he presided and which re- 
sulted in their deportation. He also 
referred to the Grand Jury of a few 
months ago with "Charlev" Mapes as 
Foreman—a fact which therefore "left 
nothing else for the other twenty-two 
men to do." 

Judge Mayer's speech was followed 
by the appearance of the Brown Broth- 
ers "Saxaphone Sextet,” famous the 
world over and undoubtedly the high- 
est priced vaudeville act in existence. 
This was secured by Colonel Collis 
through the good offices of Major 
George F. Hinton, manager of the Globe 
Theatre in New York and Colonel Col- 
lis’s right-hand man at Bordeaux during 
the war. 

The next entertainer, Jay Fassett, 
brought forth roars of laughter with 
a learned lecture on "Snores," which 
he described as being one chapter from 
his fourteen-volume treatise on the sub- 
ject. He roughly divided snores into 
"blondes" and "brunettes" and then out- 
lined his sub-divisions. 


An Englishman, Algernon Greig, fol- 
lowed Mr. Fassett with an Enghsh mili- 
tary song about “The Lancers.” This, 
as well as three or four ably told stories, 
brought him a storm of applause. 

At this point a commotion in the door- 
way was caused by several diners at- 
tempting to hold in check Ray Perkins, 
'17, appropriately decked out with Fresh- 
man cap, black tie, green rules, and cuff- 
less trousers. When he succeeded in 
making his way to the stage, he ex- 
plained that as a member of one of the 
youngest Alumni classes, he had been 
warned by Colonel Collis that he could 
only appar if he assumed the proper 
marks indicating his standing in Alumni 
circles. After this brief introduction he 
turned to the piano and entertained the 
assembled crowd, that constantly cried 
for “More.” 

Then came the explanation of a much- 
discussed sign that has been adorning the 
Clubhouse for several days past, “Three 
hours later." The lights were dimmed, 
two of the ornamental windows around 
the top of the dining-room swung open, 
and two scrubwomen (1 1 
cleaning the glass proceeded to discuss 
the events of the evening's program. 
Theoretically doing their work at 2 a. m., 
they did not hesitate in the stillness of 
the night to discuss personalities, and 
questioned each other as to "Charley 
Ma-pees," "Mr. Bobbie” (“Watts his 
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name. His name is Watt, I tell yez”) 
and other well known personalities in 
Alumni circles. 

Closing the evening in true Columbia 
fashion, Walter Kelley, author of sev- 
eral Columbia songs, ended by singing 
“Old Chartreuse.” And then the crowd 
broke up into little groups, wandering 
into the rear dining-room for a mid- 
night supper and in every way acting 
as though the evening made them feel 
“they didn’t have no homes at all.” 

Those present were: 

W. H. Adams, 'o4; W. H. Aldridge, 
'87; N. N. Alexander, ' 19; C. Allen, '05; 
D. H. Allen, '17; F. B. Allin, '88; W. F. 
Allen, 03; J. B. Alley, '12; A. Anthony, 
'98 ; G. F. Archer, '95; L. S. Arnold, '05; 


G. Ashforth, '06; R. T. Bang, 76: J. M. 
Barrett, '02; C. E. W. Bateson, ’02; W. 


LLOYD COLLIS, '92 
(Photograph taken at Bordeaux, 1917) 
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H. Bellinger, 13; K. M. Boorman. '03; 
J. A. Booth, '78; S. W. Bowne, ’o1; C. 
S. Boyd, 77; W. N. Bratton, '16; H. T. 
Brinckerhoff, '14; W. B. Brouner, ‘91; 
H. R. Burt, 'or; E. W. Cary, 97; F. W. 
Chambers, '06; T. L. Chrystie, '92; L. 
Collis, 92; G. B. Compton, زوم‎ H. A. 
Content, '08; I. H. Cornell, 03; M. L. 
Cornell, 05; F. N. Countiss, 'i7; L. R. 
Cottin; R. B. Cowing, '92; F. Coyken- 
dall, 95; H. B. Culver, '93; M. Curtis, 
13; N. F. Cushman, '94; C. W. Cuthell, 


03. 

B. Darrach, Jr., 99; C. E. Deepeler, 
90; H. Deyo, '05; W. J. Donovan, o05; 
A. Douglas, '94; F. W. Douglas, '94; W 
A. Dunckel, '9o; A. O. Eimer, '06; C. B. 
Eimer, ’11; W. R. Eimer, '08; W. Ell- 
ott, '80; G. A. Ellis, '04; T. Ewing, %5: 
F. D. Fackenthal, 06; G. E. Farish, 27 
H. A. Fisher, 'o4; R. A. Fliess, '99; H. 
H. Forbes, '9o; C. R. Freeman, 95; X 
B. Fry, 79; J. H. Fulle, '97; R. J. 
George, '13; A. C. Gildersleeve, 8); E. 
J. Gillies, 82; B. B. Gottsberger, 95; 
J. Gould; E. L. Greene, '07. 

H. L. Hall, 84; C. B. Halsey, 023: O. 
K. Hand, 83; T. H. Harrington, ۰ 
G. S. Hellman, '99; A. Henry, 84; O. R. 
Houston, ’04; J. T. Hoyt; H. Hom- 
bostle, ’91; F. S. Hyde. '92; J. F. Jenk- 
ins, 84; N. Johnson, '93; W. H. Jones, 
'17; T. H. Joseph, 95; F. S. Keller, ‘91; 
H. A. Kellock, 'oo; J. A. Kelly. '98; 
W. E. Kelley, 'o7; F. Kidde, '00; W. ۰ 
Kimbel, '09; J. A. Kingsbury, 'o9; E. 
Klapp, '89; J. Laimbeer, Jr., 83; C. J. 
Lane, '05; A. D. Ledoux, '81; E. ۰ 
Libaire, 94: W. Logan, 13: J. D. Liv- 
ingston, '80; W. B. Long, 'o5; G. Lobo, 
'04; J. Mackintosh, 11: R. J. Mackey, 
"12; J. S. Maeder, '04; L. E. Mahan, 
'02; R. V. Mahon, ’10; C. H. Mapes, ‘85; 
J. H. Marchmont, ’10: H. K. Masters, 
ہو'‎ : J. M. Mayer, 86: R. E. Mayer, 79: 
D. McClave, 07; L. G. McConnall, '10; 
J. A. Meehan, 'or; J. A. Meek, '94; W. 
A. Meikelham, '86; C. A. Meissner. '8o; 
C. C. Merritt, 04; H. W. Meyer, '16; R. 
B. Miller, 03; J. B. Millward, 05: E. J. 
Moeller, ’95; D. E. Moran, '84; W. C. 
Morrill, 99; K. M. Murchison, 94; P. 
C. Murphy, '17. 

J. G. Neeser, 91; G. S. Nicholas, Jr.. 
02; G. F. Oberrender, '16; G. C. D. 
Odell, '89; H. Osterhout, '10; E. H. 
Paddock, '12; A. W. Palmer, 'or; F. U. 
Paris, '86; G. S. Parsons, 02: F. J. 
Patchell, '13; A. J. Peaslee, '11; C. E. 
Pellew, '84; H. C. Pelton, '9o; R. Per- 
kins, '17; J. B. Pine, 77; A. Pinneo, 86; 
A. T. Post, 95; A. P. Potter, Jr.. ‘02: 
C. G. Proffitt, '17; H. A. Prosser, '96; J. 
W. Pulleyn, '12; M. I. Pupin, 83; E. ۰ 
Putnam, 'o3; W. H. Putnam, 'o04; C. A. 
Reed, '83; H. ۷۷۰ Reilly, '14; A. Rogers. 
'04; R. Rood, '84; A. S. Rothwell, ‘11; 
G. E. Ruppert, 00; R. C. Sands, %7: 
L. Savage, '04; R. H. Sayre, '81; J. L. 
Schroeder, '89; H. S. Schultz, 'o9; A. C. 
Scott, ’05; F. K. Seward. '9o; J. P. 
Seward, '9o; F. D. Shaw, 2nd, '14; R. 
W. Shearman: F. B. Smidt, 82: L. 
Spencer, '07; F. F. Spies, '92; A. Ste- 
vens, 87; R. N. Streibeigh, ‘oz; W. W. 
Sturges, '85; G. A. Sutton, '03. 

G. O. Thomas, '97; G. M. Thomson, 
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“You are doing no better than the base- 
ball nine," said Professor Van Amringe, 
the other day, to a student who had made 
a cold flunk in math. 

May 11 ۰ 


*Prof. Chandler has been in Europe all 
summer collecting fresh information for his 
classes. and we have no doubt a few new 
jokes have also been added to his already 


large stock." 
Oct. 13th, ’84. 


In the words of Professor Van Amringe, 
“It looks as though the boys were going to 
have a celebration, after all." 

April 13th, '87 


"We are informed that Dr. Chandler will 
bring with him from Europe a fine selection 
of cholera germs as specimens, and also a 
series of instantaneous photographs. by Dr. 
Koch, of the microbe in the various posi- 
tions of walking, trotting, running, etc. 

Oct. 1st, '84. 


“It is to be hoped that electric lights will 
be soon introduced into Hamilton Hall." 
Nov. 26th, ۰ 


"Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, one of the 
candidates for Speaker of the Assembly, in- 
tends to complete his course in the Law 
School.” 


Dec. 21st, '83. 


"Prof. Quackenbos will require the 
Sophomores to hand in their note-hbooks on 
Rhetoric and English Lit. before examina- 
tion.” 

March 4th, ’85. 
This was ۰ 


“The Freshmen 


marks in Algebra and 
Geom ۱۰ 


were unusually low." 
Feb. 13th, '85. 
This was ۰ 


sociation. It only costs one dollar." 


Attention, Bobby Watt! 
tention, Bobby Watt! 


Feb. 16th, '87. 


"Mr. Goodwin and Mr. 
pointed. the 
tu act 


Rickets have ap- 
following students’ committee, 
in conjunction with themselves, in 


regard to the lunch room: Herbert L. Sat- 
terlec, for the S. ot L.; Wm. Fellowes 
Morgan, '84, for S. of M.; and C. 


Mapes, 78S. for the Arts. All complaints 
should be addressed to the Committee.” 

Oct. 30th ۰ 

Such experience should not be overlooked 

in appointing nert year's House ۸ 


: M. S. Thompson, 75; T. J. Thorp, 


E W. J. Timmons, '12; T. Tonnele, 
80; H. C. Townsend, '03; L. Tyson, "11; 
S. H. Vallance; G. Van Amringe, '88; 
G. Vassar, '93; H. A. Vedder, '88; R. 7 
von Bernuth, '04; R. E. von Saal, 115 : 
H. T. Wade, 93: O. Wagner, UB; A. L. 


Walker, 783; J. W. Walker, gr; W. ۰ 
Ward, 87: G. E. Warren, 03; W. K. 
Watkins. 74; R. W. Watt, 'i5; W. Y. 


Westervelt, 94; C. S. Wetherell, '96; 
W. O. Wiley, '82; B. Whitlock, '11; A. 
P. Windolph, '92; J. N. Worcester, '10; 
A. Zinsser, 92. 


C. T. Faas, ; H. V. Goring, '06; C. 
G. Sinclair, jr. "12; B. B. Goldsmith, 
B7; W. B. Brown, '19; R. C. Mevrue, 
2j: W. H. Hays, 96; E. A. Prentiss, 

; H. C. Atwater, 07; - L. Whiting, 
D W. J. Strassbureer, ‘or; W. J. Me- 
Kenney,” l0; T. T. Bates, "os? G. F. 


Specs from Spectator 
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“The floors of the old building are now 
so rotten that they have given away several 
times under the mere weight of a student.” 


Jan. 9th, '85. 
“Bill” Ward was in ۰ 


“Mr. R. H. Sayre has been elected one 
of the Executive Committee of the New 
York Athletic Club. He intends to study 


medicine.” 
“ACTA COLUMBIANA” 
March 18th, 1881. 
And he did. 


“Acta COLUMBIANA —Excerpt from article 
entitled, “The one Hundred and Twenty- 
cighth Commencement.” 1882. : 

* * * 


“After a prayer by Dr. Duffie and selec- 
tions from the ‘Mascot’ by the orchestra, 
Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler delivered a 
Greek Salutatory Poem, which was written 
in a very fluent style and delivered with a 
grace which would have caused Demosthenes 
to commit suicide at once. Mr. ۵ 
humorous allusions were well received by 
the Faculty, who were placed in a position 
to appreciate them, but to us in the rear 
portion of the building, naturally enough 
they were all Greek. 

"After Mr. Butler had repeated his rhymes 
several times he went to the side of the 
stage, and picking up a half dozen baskets 
o1 flowers, made his exit as gracefully as 
his gown would ۰ 


“The hardest workers of '84 were Jen- 
kins, Taber and Henry, while for ۲85, 
Mapes, Morgan, and Shaw did the most 
effective fighting.” 

* * * 

“The result of the rush deprives 85 „of 

the right to carry canes on the campus.’ 
“ACTA COLUMBIANA” 
Oct. 14th, '81. 


“EIGHTY-THREE’S Triumph Commit- 
tee are about thirty dollars out of pocket. 
This was caused by some men repudiating 
their subscriptions at the last minute. It 
is needless to say that those same men took 
their full allowance of tickets, nevertheless.” 


“ACTA COLUMBIANA” 


Oct. 3rd, "81. 
“Murder will out.’ 
. H. and C. A R.:— 
“Mr. J. Mayhew Wainwright has been 


elected Managing Editor of the Spectator. 
We congratulate Mr. Wainwright upon his 
elevation and wish him all manner of suc- 
cess in his work.” 
“ACTA COLUMBIANA” 
June 21st, '82. 
Washington pafters please copy. 


Miles, 04; R. N. Pierson, ’03P.&S.; J. 
H. Mottola, '17L; T. L. Cannon, ’15, 
"17L; H. L. Bogert, 78; C. H. Smith, 


"or P.&S.; G. W. Magalhaes, '97; F. L. 
Driscoll, ’151.; D. W. Lamb, '18; E. De 
Witt, '86, '88L ; C. F. Chandler. 


M. L. 


Mark That Date! 
April 21st 


LAW ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION MEETING 


Dean Hawkes to Address College 
Alumni at Spring Meeting 

During the past week announcement 
has been made that the Spring reunion 
of the Alumni Association of Columbia 
College will be held at the Columbia 
University Club, 4 West Forty-third 
Street, on Monday evening, April 18. 
The meeting will be essentially a “Col- 
lege Night" with Herbert E. Hawkes, 
Dean of the College, as chief guest. As- 
sisted by other members of the Faculty, 
he is going to give the Association an 
idea as to what the College is doing and 
what it is trying to do. 1 is felt that 
the Alumni can be of much greater help 
in developing Columbia College if they 
have an up-to-date knowledge of what 
the College 1s today. 

A quartet and specialty men from the 
Columbia Glee Club will furnish part 
of the lighter entertainment of the even- 
itg. Then, of course, there will be the 
well-known midnight "eats" of the Col- 
lege Association. 

The Entertainment Committee, with 
Frederic K. Seward, '99, as Chairman, 
is making every effort to get a large num- 
ber of members present, and the replies 
to date indicate that they will be suc- 
cessful. Anyone who has not yet re- 
turned his card should do so as soon as 
possible in order that preparations may 
be made for the proper number. 


Eighty-One Holds Spirited Dinner 

The famous class of  Eighty-One. 
founder of the custom of Annual 
Memorial Gifts by classes to the Univer- 
sity commencing with the gallant flag 
staff to the east of the Library steps. 
held its 43rd annual dinner on Thursday 
evening, March 31, in one of the 
private dining-rooms of the Columbia 
University Club. Eighteen members of 
the class attended—Beers, Bijur, Dem- 


arest, Field. Hinman, Horn, Ladd, La- 
doux,  LeBoutilier, Lum, Meserole, 
Nordeman, Powers, Sawyer, Sayre, 


Share, Rambaut and Van Sinderen. A 
nineteenth member, Williams, was not 
able to attend in person, but he made 
himself felt in spirit in a most inspiring 
and agreeable manner particularly in 
these arid times. 

After an unusually good dinner Judge 
Bijur gave an outline of the wav the 
mills of the Supreme Court grind. Liti- 
gants and lawyers who were present 
learned how their papers were opened, 
read. checked up. considered and filed 
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away with suitable opinions disposing of 
the questions involved. 

Demarest was appointed chairman of 
a committe to raise a trust fund, the in- 
come of which will be devoted to the up- 
keep of the Eighty-One Flag Staff aud 
a Columbia flag flying in perpetuity as 
a 40th Anniversary Memorial at next 
Commencement, of Eighty-One. Sayre, 
Sawyer and Demarest were appointed a 
committee to provide a subscription din- 
ner of the class on Commencement Eve. 
Many locations for holding this dinner, 
and special features of it were discussed. 

Beers on behalf of the members of 
the class presented Lum, in recognition 
of his long and efficient services as Presi- 
dent, a handsomely bound volume of 
poems entitled "Household Book of 
Poetry” Lum was curious to know 
why the volume had a lock and key, and 
opening it he found it out-did Edgar 
Allan Poe in his most spirited efforts. 

Every one present took a draft from 
the silver-lined Lethe fountain of poesy 
and vividly recalled the nickname of 
Beers in undergraduate days. Under 
the skillfully cut seal of the University 
were these engraved lines: 

Then fill the cup 

And keep it up 

Until the night is done 

To the pride of old Columbia 
The Class of Eighty-One. 

The class voted to attend the Com- 
mencement Exercises in a body in June, 
and every living member will be pres- 
ent or die in the attempt. T. D. ۰ 


1917 Engineers Have Book 
Committee 

At the March meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the 1917 Engineers, it 
was decided that regular monthly meet- 
ings would be held: at 8 p. m. on the 
last Thursday of each month at the 
Columbia University Club. 

The following were appointed by 
President Pringle to serve on the Book 
Committee: T. C. McCarthy, C. Petzel. 
C. Haywood, L. G. Reichhard and C. 
Merrill... Ellinger and Starbuck were 
appointed to investigate ways and means 
of providing funds for the Class Decen- 
nial. Because of the condition of the 
Class treasury, it was decided not to 
print, at this time, the answers to the 
questionnaires which were sent out be- 
fore the Class dinner. 

The next session will be a combined 
meeting of both the Executive and Book 
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Committees and will be held at the Co- 
lumbia University Club on Thursday 
evening, April 28, at 8 o'clock. 


Commencement Day Plans Slowly 
Come to Light . 


Plans for Commencement have rapid- : 


ly matured. The chairman of the sub- 
committees which will have charge of 
various events on the program have been 
appointed by Levering Tyson, ’11A.M., 
Chairman of the Commencement Day 
Committee, as follows: Luncheon, A. O. 
Eimer, '06; Speakers and Special Fea- 
tures, Archibald Douglas, '94Mines و‎ Cos- 
tume Parade, Howard Osterhout, '10; 
Supper and Evening, S. A. McKeown, 
'11; Publicity and Attendance, John K. 
Fitch, '02.. All these committees will 
report to the general Committee at its 
next meeting, and within a few weeks 
the notice of the Commencement events 
will be sent to all Alumni. 

At the last meeting of the Committee 
former action transferring the evening 
supper and stunts away from the campus 
was rescinded because no place could he 
found that would meet all requirements 
of availability and price. The general 
plan now is to have the .Mumni meet 
immediately after the ball game on thc 
quadrangle between the Library and the 
Gymnasium and to have an informal 
program of entertainment until supper 
is ready to be served. Class stunts and 
Decennial program will be held imme- 
diately after supper, also in the Quad- 
rangle, and the whole assembly will 
move to the Library steps for 5 
Souci.” The Class of 1911 has asked to 
he given charge of this feature of the 
day, and practically the entire Decennial 
Committee is working on the program. 

The decision to re-establish the lunch- 
eon on the same basis as betore the war 
was arrived at only after considerable 
discussion. among Alumni representing 
all generations of Columbia graduates. 
The difficulties hitherto encountered all 
center about the limited accommodations 
at Columbia for serving food to a large 
group of individuals. The committee 
that has been put in charge of this par- 
ticular feature is giving the matter spe- 
cial studv and hopes to work out a solu- 
tion of the problem that will be satis- 
factory to all concerned. Speaking at 
this year’s luncheon will be strictly lim- 
ited. An Alumnus will preside and will 
introduce a few of the men who will re- 
cetve degrees at the Com- 
mencement exercises. The only other 


honorary 


speakers will be the Alumni Trustee 
who will have been nominated on the 
day preceding Commencement, and 


President Butler. who will resume the 


custom, dropped during the war, of out- 
lining to the Alumni the year's activities 
on Morningside Heights. It is expected 
that the committee will arrange other 


features, due announcement of which 
will be made in plenty. of time. 
The Committee on Costume Parade 


contemplates many new features in con- 
nection with this very popular event or 
Commencement Day. These plans will 
be duly disclosed to representatives of 
various classes very shortly. but Alumni 
in general will be kept in ignorance of 
these features, as something unusual 1s 
in store. 

Class ofhcers are urged to make par- 
ticular note of the fact that this year's 
commencement 1s planned to be one of 
the biggest that Columbia has ever had, 
and they are urged to make preparations 
accordingly. 


Trustees in April Meeting 
At the meeting of the Board ot 
Trustees held on April 4, gifts amount- 
ing to $6806 were acknowledged. This 
includes $6,000 for the Surgical Research 
Labcratory and $763 for the Ore Dress- 


ing Laboratory at Columbia. The re- 
signation of Samuel Osgood Miller. 
‘O5Mines, as Associate Professor of 
Drawing was accepted. Herbert ما‎ 


Bolton, Professor of American History 
in the University of California, was ap- 
pointed Visiting Professor of History 
for the Spring Session of 121-22. and 
F. Gowland Hopkins. Professor of Bio- 
Chemistry at Cambridge 
England. was appointed Chandler. Lec- 
turer for 1920-21. 


University, 


Erskine to Represent Columbia at Am- 
herst Centennial 
Professor John Erskine, “00, ‘03Ph.D. 
Professor of English. will represent 
Columbia at the Centennial Ceicbratiun 
of Amherst College to be held at that 
institution in conjunction with the One 
IIundredth Commencement exercises 
next June. Amherst is planning a cele- 
bration on a large scale to begin on 
June 18 with Class Day. and to last 
through the Centennial Dinner. on 
Wednesday, June 20. Graduates Iron! 
all over the world are expected to re- 
turn, and the Committee in charge 15 
arranging to take care of about three 
thousand. Amherst. ۰ 
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Pool Tournament at the Columbia 
University Club 

This winter has shown greatly m- 
creased interest in pool and billiards at 
the Club. The Committee in charge 
consists of William R. Powell, 8 
(Chairman); €. Monteith Gilpin, 97L ; 
and John A. Meehan, ’01S. 

A short game handicap tournament 1s 
held each Tuesday evening with prizes 
ior winner and runner-up. Points are 
given each of these nights to the first, 
second, and third men—five, three, and 
ene points in order of their finish. The 
player having the most number of 
points at the end of the season receives 
a prize. The handicapping gives every- 
one a chance, and these contests have 
proved most interesting. 

In addition to the above, two large 
handicap tournaments have been plaved 
—one of continuous pool or Pocket Bil- 
lards, and another of Cow-Boy pool. 
The former was won by Gilpin, who 
played very evenly and in a hotly con- 
tested game defeated Meehan in the 
tnals by a few balls only. William 
Elliott, '80, won the Cow-Boy event, de- 
teating E. W. Putnam, '03, in the finals. 

Just at present the game of “Goli 
Pool” is holding the general interest of 
the plavers. Powell holds the record 
up to date, having made the six holes 
(pockets) in ten strokes. 


J. W. W. 


The April Law Review 


"The Marking of Patented Articles,” 
by Everitt N. Curtis, Instructor in Pat- 
mt Law at Columbia, and author of 
the “Manual of the Sherman : Law" 
(1915), is the leading article in the April 
Issue of the Columbia Law 
This is followed by “Implications and 
Effects of the Stock Dividend Deci- 
“on” by Eustace Seligman, '!41. and 
“Mental Deficiency in. Relation to Tort.” 
"y W. G. H. Cook of Middle Temple, 
London. The Notes Section considers 
among other things “Federal Regulation 
^! Intrastate Railroad Rates.” "When Is 
a Foreign Corporation "Doing Business’ 
Within the State.” and “Statutory Dis- 


2 و مہ‎ 
Re TEUN. 


crimmation Against Non-Residents of 
a Mate". The section on Current Legis- 


lation contains 2 discussion of the codi- 
Neation and revision of the general laws 
ut the United States. 

The Book Review Section of this is- 
‘ue is particularly well written and in- 
cludes reviews by Walter Wheeler Cook, 
4. David Jayne Hill, Harlan F. Stone, 
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'08 Thomas Reed Powell, '13Ph.D., 
and Zechariah Chafee, Jr. 


Columbia Professors at Anglo-American 
History Conference 

At the Anglo-American Conference 
of Professors of History, Columbia will 
be represented by William R. Shepherd, 
"93, '96Ph.D., Professor of History; 
James T. Shotwell, '03Ph.D., Professor 
of History; and Robert L. Schuyler, 
'03, '09Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
History. The Conference will be held 
in London during the week commencing 
July 11, 1921. 


A Correction 

W. J. Strassburger, O1F.A., has called 
the attention of the News to the fact 
that he is not President of the Pitts- 
burgh Alumni Club, as was reported 
in the issues of February 25 and March 
4. George E. Painter, ’83Mines, is at 
the head of the Club, and has been for 
some time. The error was due to an 
oversight in the News Office, and we 
regret that it has occurred. In his capa- 
city as President, Painter was very active 
in making a success of the recent din- 
ner of the Pittsburgh Alumni Club.— 
Ed. 


Medical Education and the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons * 


Edited by Henry E. Hale, '96 P.&S., President of the Association 
of the Alumni of the College of Physicians and Surgeons 


Medicine in Southwestern Europe 
The learning of the Arabs and their 


Semitic cousins, the Jews, took root in 
Sicily, and the southern portion of It- 
aly, France and Spain. The íruits of 
their transplanting outlived by centuries 
the parent stock. 

In Salerno its fruition was most re- 
markable. At an uncertain date, vari- 
ously stated as in the seventh or eighth 
century, medical teaching begar. It was 
called a school of medicine and so con- 
tinued up to ۰ 

It seems reasonably certain that the 
school was under the combined influence 
cf Arabic, Greek, Jewish and Roman 
teaching, infused to a lesser degree with 
that of France. 

Women were admitted to the school 
and were found among its teachers. 
Trotula was one of the best known of 
these and wrote much, particularly cf 
midwifery and gynecology. 

There was a public hospital in Saler- 
no as early as 820. It is, however, not 
known whether or not it was used for 
teaching purposes. 

The medical textbooks, especially 
those of Galen, Rufus and Theophilus 
Protospatharius, were used and re- 
vered. The dissection they did was on 
the pig. It consisted largely in the iden- 
tifving of the thoracic, abdominal and 
pelvic viscera. Apparently little or no 
attention was paid to the arteries, veins, 
nerves or muscles. 


*This series of articles is designed to show 
the background of present-day medicine as well 
us the requirements and work of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons today. The series 
began on March 4 and will continue weekly 
until completed.—Ed. 


The deportment cf the physician in 
going to the patient in company with the 
messenger who called him (there were 
no telephones in those days) and while 
with the patient, and also while with 
his relatives, was carefully taught. 

One treatise on medicine is said by 
Puschmann to be a strange mixture of 
valuable medical experience, deep piety 
and sly calculation. 

Methods of studying the pulse and 
examining the urine were always im- 
parted. The descriptions of diseases 
were accurate and not infrequently il- 
lustrated. In treatment thev laid great 
stress upon diet and manner of life. 
The use of drugs was that of the Arabic 
school, the best up to that time. 

The practice of surgery in general 
was not equal to that of the best Greek 
or best Roman period. They had ad- 
vanced, however. to the use of suturing 


and ligaturing to stop bleedmg. Hair 
ligatures were in use. 
The school of Salerno enjoys the 


distinction. of being the first in. which 
examinations were introduced, to weed 
out those students unfit for practice. 
This was done in 1140 by the order of 
the civic authorities, to protect the pop- 
ulace from impostors. Just one hun- 
dred years later Emperor Frederick II 
further distinguished this school by 
causing it to require for entrance evi- 
dence of three years’ study of logic. and 
to pursue five years of study in the 
school, and advised that during one year 
more the student should habitually con- 
sult an older experienced practitioner in 
the exercise of his profession. l 
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Cornell, 05S, Urges Columbia Oval 
as Athletic Field 


During the past week there was pub- 
lished in Spectator the following letter 
from Milton L. Cornell, '055, Chairman 
of the Alumni Fund Committee and 
former member of the University Com- 


mittee on Athletics: 
April 2nd, 1921. 
Columbia Spectator, 
Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN: 

I have been very interested m your 
campaign for the Stadium, and I have 
always been dazzled by the prospect of 
a concrete colosseum and a handsome 
water gate. on the bank of the Hudson, 
opposite the University. I have. some- 
tmes wondered, however, whether or 
not we were on the right track here. 

To my mind we want primarily a big 
play ground. where a number ot teams 
can play and practice at one time. Sec- 
ondarily, we want a stadium to hold a 
big crowd, which will pay big gate re- 
ceipts to support athletics. 1 think the 
first consideration. is the more impor- 
tant. 

If the stadium 1s built on the Hudson, 
won't most of the ground be taken up 
by the building itself, and the enclosed 
field, which will have to be nursed for 
big games? South Field must go very 
soon to University buildings and we 
might find that we were as far as ever 
from our ideal of general participation 
in outdoor sport. All of this, after 
breaking our backs to raise a very large 
sum of money. 

As a schoolboy in New York. I used 
to go to Columbia Oval, at Williams- 
bridge, every afternoon in the Fall and 
Spring, for football, track, and baseball. 
Out School teams trained there, through 
the courtesy of Columbia. It seemed a 
garden spot to us and the trip a very 
easy one. Since that time transit. fa- 
cilities have increased., 

Columbia has over 17 acres at Wil- 
liamsbridge. Woodlawn Cemetery is 
just north, Van Cortlandt Park north- 
west and Bronx Park east and south- 
east of it,*so that it will always be 
pretty much country. Seventeen acres 
means more than seventeen city blocks. 
The train trip is twenty-seven minutes 
from the Grand Central, which is nearly 
as easy from the Columbia Club as is 
South Field. There are now three sub- 
ways. The West Side Trunk Line. cast 
branch, goes directly there; the west 
branch is less than one and one-half 
miles awav at 238th street, or Van Cort- 
landt Station. The Lexington Avenue 
Subway is perhaps one-half mile away 
at Gun Hill Road. The trip by motor 
up the Concourse is a Very pretty ap- 
proach. Teams practising could go 
from College and be met by Ford busses, 
reaching the field in less than thirty 
minutes. This compares very favorably 
with Yale Field and Soldiers Field. 

It seems to me that a fraction of the 
money needed tor the Hudson Stadium 
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would make a garden spot of Columbia 
Oval, and mean a real asset in the fu- 
ture development of student life. The 
Club house is still there, and with addi- 
tional buildings, and a dormitory per- 
haps, it should become, in Spring and 
Fall, a great gathering place for students 
to play and loaf, and certainly help on 
to that New Columbia, which I do not 
understand altogether, but which sounds 
highly desirable. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Mitton L. CORNELL. 


The 1921 Varsity Show—A La 
Barnum and Bailey 


One of the press agents of this year’s 
Varsity Show gave the News a story for 
this week’s issue that was just eight 
times as long as the following. It was 
good, but so was our blue pencil: 


"Step up, ladeces and gentlemun— 
step up, one and all. I welcome 
you, yes, welcome you to this amplitu- 
dinous, enormous, mighty and ما‎ 
performance, the 1920 Varsitee show. I 
beg of you come closer and gaze, cb- 
serve aud look upon the strangest, most 
versatile and most entertaining group of 
performers ever assembled beneath one 
roof. 

"You will want to see them all, I say 
—all from the handsome leading man to 
the most pulchritudinous and hair-rais- 
ing chorus ever seen om any stage. 
‘Where, you say; ‘When? you say; 
‘Why,’ you say; ‘What,’ you say—Step 
closer, then, ladees and gentlemun— 
steady there—look out for the little girl, 
don't crowd. There vou are, madame.— 
Well, now that we're all here, let's 
GO!!! 

“YOULL NEVER KNOW—that’s 
what I said—YOU’LL NEVER KNOW 
—that’s the name, I say, of the 1920 
Varsitee Show—the big Show, given en- 
tirely by a group of the most unusual, 
unobtrusive and unmitigated under- 
graduates. . . They'll all be there— 
all—Harold Springhorn, the campus 
Apollo; old Bill Taylor, the man who 
made the Standing Room Only sign a 
necessity; Harold Horan, Columbia’s 
most veteran and inveterate actor, and 
Milton ©’Connel, the wildest, fightinest 
Marine that ever flourished in Brooklyn. 

“Jokes, ladics and gentlemen, jokes of 
blemishless ancestry, dating, upon the 
honor of the management, no farther 
back than Rameses the first. 

"Look at this constellation, I ask you, 


Ladees and Gentlemun—look, gaze and. 


behold, these luminous names, this fa- 
mous  firmament.—Story by Herman 
Axelrod, dialogue by Heller and 
Sanger, lyrics by the little giant, Lorenzo 
Hart, special numbers by Ray Perkins, 
Coaches Oscar Hammerstein, 2nd, and 
Herbert Fields, and all for the insignifi- 
cant sum, the mere pittance, the drop in 
the bucket, of two dollars and fifty 
cents. "AM 

"What's it all about, Ladees and 
Gentlemen. . .? A secret—I say 
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a secret. that cannot now be re- 
vealed; but step inside the big tent 
and all shall be disclosed to you— The 
Big Show, my friends, four nights and 
a matinee—come one, come all, come 
once, come five times. We've pitched 
our tents at the Astor, from April 20 
to the 23d, with a Saturday matinec. 

"Ladees and Gentlemun, I thank you 
for vour kind attention." 


West Point Cadets to Visit Columbia 

The annual visit to Columbia by the 
choir of the United States Military 
Academy at West Point will take place 
this year on the week-end of April 16-17. 
The cadets will stay in the University 
dormitories during their visit to New 
York and will hold thier customary 
parade on South Field before taking 
part in the Sunday afternoon chapel 
services at 4 o'clock. The visit of the 
cadets has always been extremely popu- 
lar among Columbia people, and Alumni 
will be cordially welcomed at the Chapel 
that afternoon. Chaplain Knox will 
preach the sermon. 


The Letter Box 


A Non-Resident of New York as Alumni 
Trustee 
March 31. 1921. 

To the Editor: 

In connection with the nomination of 
an Alumni trustee, it may be worth 
while to recall the fact that some vears 
ago the Trustees of the University. in 
reply to an inquiry from out-of-town 
Alumni, adopted a resolution to the 
effect that in the opinion of the Trus- 
tees, a non-resident of the City of New 
York is eligible for election as a Trustee 
of the University. This opinion opens 
the way for the nomination of an 
Alumni Trustee who is a resident of 
Chicago or Pittsburgh or any other 
locality. and I think it would tend to 
emphasize the national character of the 
University if the Board of Trustees in- 
cluded one or more members repre- 
sentative of other parts of the United 
States than New York City. 

Yours truly, GRADUATE. 


Wanted: Training Quarters for Varsity 
Football Team 
April 4, 1921. 
To the Editor: 

As you may know, we are planning to 
take the Football team to a training 
camp in the country this Fall. and we are 
having some difhculty in locating the 
proper place. We have looked over the 
situation of Camp Columbia, near 
Litchfield, Connecticut, but find that 
there is not available ground for thirty 
or thirty-five men. 

It has occurred to me that perhaps 
vou know some place, or that some ot 
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NOT CASEY at the BAT 
BUT MURRAY behind the BALL 


will be the main feature of the big 
baseball game on Commencement 
Day morning between the bronzed 
veterans of 1911 and the iron-fisted 
outfit of 1910. You can’t afford to 
miss this spectacular event, which 
will make all previous contests be- 
tween these two redoubtable classes 
pale into insignificance. 


Jump on to the 
Band Wagon 


The mass movement has never had 

a better exemplification than the 

present instance: the entire class of 

|911 seems anxious to have its name 

recorded as among the first to register 

‘for the Great Reunion. ‘It becomes 

the Historian’s privilege to relate this 

W. MURRAY LEE week, the startling fact that over 70 

of the members of the class have al- 

ready signified their intention to be back on the Campus for 1911’s Decennial. 
The returns come in so fast that it is hard to tabulate them. 

Look over the appended list of “sure ones," and see whether your name is 

recorded. If not, send us a telegram post haste, "I'll be there" and watch this 

space next week to see your name. 


George M. Bramwell H. W. Marsh B. K. Marcus Warren Kinney 
Andew J. Ford J. N. Murray f.awrence H. Axman W. Murray Lee 

J. A. Hillman Vincent H. Rothwell W. P. Braender William MacRossie 
Wayne D. Heydecker M. K. Sessler George O. Castell George L. Peters 
R. C. Klugescheid 5. M. Strasburger William J. Demorest Austin S. Rothwell 
Samuel O. Kuhn Richmond Stephen Edwin lL. Gluck A. M. Schmidt 

N. R. Levy D. H. Ward W. H. Hastings 5. P. Taylor 

S. A. McKeown Bach McE. Whitlock James S. Hedges Sidney L. Wise 


L. M. Levy James B. Robbins 
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the Alumni would know of a place, 
which might be secured to suit our 
needs. We ought to have a space as 
large as South Field, with living ac- 
commodations for the men, and a place 
where we can establish a training table. 

We plan to begin practice about Sep- 


Exhuming an 


So to speak, he exnumed himself, and 
we certainly appreciated it. We were 
heading over toward the subway the 
other night, when who should we see 
swinging jauntily over from Broadway 
but Morningsideliner. 

"Old Father William has nothing on 
me," he said. “I've been up to crew 
practice, listening to Jim Rice conduct 
services." 

"You're elected,’ we | announced. 
"You're just the man we're looking for. 
The Old Grads will pay more attention 
to what you say than they will to me.” 

x% 4 * 

So we adjourned over to the Sporting 
desk in the Alumni News office, and he 
grew expansive. 

"] can talk this much better than I 
can write it,” he said, "because it's all 
,iresh in my mind. There's no doubt but 
what we're going to lave a good crew, 
if certain. faults can be smoothed over, 
and there's also no doubt that the crew 
would have been farther along if they’d 
have had Jim to coach them right from 
the start. I can go right. down the 
boat, and name a fault tor every man 
that might have been prevented. 

"Prodil, the stroke, has a tendency to 
try to pull the whole boat. He rushes 
his oar through the water instead of 
swinging it through the way Jim likes 
it. Van Houten digs deep, and shoots 
his slide sometimes. Gallico. is. swing- 
ing out of the boat and doesn't get his 
hands away fast enough. Swinburne 
hardly tinishes his stroke before he is 
rushing down on his slide for the next. 
Cooper has a tendency to dive at^ the 
catch. Thees is feathering under. Sco- 
vil falls back too far at the end of a 
stroke. Ruffalo has trouble with his 
tune, and there you are. 

"Now I know that sounds like a terri- 
ble chamber of horrors, but as a matter 
of fact it’s not. None of these are seri- 
ous faults, but they would never have 
existed at all if Jim had had his launch 
the very first day, just when it is most 
needed, when the men are in the process 
ot habit formation. Now it will take him 
some time to break these bad habits and 
get the men mte good ones. 

‘But those boys can travel. I saw 
them pull a couple of sprints that were 
eve-openers, It's a funny thing about 
that crew, but at that, it's the thing that 
makes me most optimistic about them. 
They will put up all sorts of exhibitions, 
and then suddenly, like a flash, shake 
together and row seme sprints that look 
lke mid-season form. | say I am op- 
tinnstic, because it shows that they can 
do ıt. They will row off form, and then 
suddenly get the feel of the boat, setrle 


tember 15, and arrive back in New York 
in time to register for the opening of 
College about the 28th of September. 
You might let me know if vou hear of 
any places. Sincerely, 
Rogert W. Wart, '16, 
Graduate Manager of Athletics. 


Old Friend 


down to business, cniy to lose it for a 
while again. But as Jim says, ‘It'll come 
—it ll come. All they needs is lots of 
steady, hard work.’ 

“There's good tight and spirit in the 
hoat, with the men talking it up all the 
way down the course, calling for more 
pewer or sprints. But they do a funny 
thing which puzzles me. 

“They have learned the knack of row- 
ing four strokes lower than the Juniors, 
and keeping ahead of them. Jim will 
start the two crews off on a two-mile 
spin, side by side, and the Juniors will 
hit a clip four strokes higher than the 
Varsity, but in fifteen cr twepty strokes 
the big boat will have pulled ahead of 
the seconds and gained a full length-— 
that is, on a steady paddle. Now, what 
I don't understand is why they don't 
keep on pulling away from them in the 
same ratio, so that by the time they 
came to the sprint they would have 
about four lengths. The only explana- 
tion. for this would be that aíter the 
Varsity gets its lead, there is a slacken- 
ing off in the power, and they just slop 
along, satisfied to hold their length lead. 

“If this is the case, it certainly is a 
thing that Jim Rice will have to get rid 
of if he is to win races. A crew must 
sustain its effort at a high point all the 
way down the course, and the only way 
to beat a man ts to beat him so deci- 
sively that he knows he's. heked. 

“The Junior crew is coming along 
pretty well, but I think this year they 
will be clearly outclassed by the first 
boat—they are outweighed as it is. 
Waillet is stroke—he was in last year's 
Freshman boat. Knodel is at 7. Jack 
Thompson, a lanky sixfooter and a 
sophomore, is at 60; Enslow of last year's 
Juniors is at 5; Jim Park, another Jun- 
lor veteran, at 4; Frost, who rowed in 
one of the Varsity races last vear, at 3: 
jrennan, a newcomer, is at 2; and 
Medigovitch of last. year's Freshman 
boat is in the bow. 

“This combination is already. pulling 
well together, and is extraordinarily 
fast im vetting off the mark, invariably 
beating out the heavier Varsity at this 
stunt, but so far they have been unable 
to hold this advantage. 

“What do | think of our chances 
against Yale? Well, PH tell. you that 
better after the Penn-Yale race on the 
sixteenth. jut, even the way things 
look now, we have a good chance to beat 
them. Drodil is not the stroke to go to 
sleep on the job, he is too old a hand at 
the game for that, and 1f he finds tha: he 
has to sprint the whole two miles to stay 
ahead, why, he'll do it. Last vear the 
crew didn't wake up until the race was 


and get swelled ۰ 


practically over. This year, | think, 
they'll get off the mark prepared to row 
a sprint for almost the entire race.” 

x k +, 

Which about covers the situation as 
it stands now. Jim Rice is optimistic 
enough, but is by no means running 
around telling any one that he has eight 
world-beaters. In fact, he is distinctly 
worried lest his charges believe the 
newspaper talk about their being good 
He says they're 
not. But by the time they get into their 
races, they'll be as good as he cau make 
them, anyway. 

k x* x 

As we go to press, we announce that 
we have wou one ball game and lost an- 
other. We trimmed the Harvard All- 
Stars by 8 to 3. and bowed to Vermont 
by the score of 8 to 5. 

* x * 

The way the team is lining up. Far-- 
rell is behind the bat, Al Schnaars at 
first base, Freeman at second, Jim Ted- 
ford (captain) at short, Cohen atithird, 
Moeschen in left field, Smith in ۵ 
and Brophy in right held. Andy Uoak- 
lev has quite a garden of pitchers to 
pick from, among whom are ۰ 
Leube, Price, Saxe, Pulleyn, Moeschen 
and Wunderlich. 

This will not be the final team that 
will be playing later in the season, as 
Coakley has a good deal of untrigd ma- 
terial, but so far these men have shaped 
up the best in practice. Tedford and 
Schnaars are the only veterans. 

l ٭‎ + k 

Things got going right in the first in- 
ning of the Harvard All-Stars. vame. 
the visitors shooting a run over on two 
singles. Al Schnaars, who seems to be 
hitung ’em this vear, pushed a single 
over second, Brophy advancing him to 
second on a sacrifice, scoring en a mis- 
play of Tedtord’s tap. The visitors then 
continued. wild, and two more runs 
trickled over. 

The first home run of the seascn hap- 
pened in the fourth when Ayres of Har- 
vard hoisted one into the left field stand. 
Columbia added two in the fifth; when 
Tedford touched up the ball for a three- 
bagger with two gentlemen occupying 
free. bases. And in the seventh, this 
same plaver whaled another with two on, 
and sent 'em home. 

Leube, pitching the last three mings, 
held the visitors hitless and runless. 

x ¥ x 

A fielding slump accounted. fer the 
Vermont victory, as the Green Mountain 
players opened up with a sharp attack 
in the first inning. Columbia bobbled, 
and when the team came out of anaes- 
thesia, four runs had been slipped by. 
Leube started the trouble by passing the 
frst man, the next got on by some fast 
running, and Leube passed the next. so 
that the bases had the S. R. O. sign out. 
Then Burns. stepped up, and walloped 
one that was good fer the circuit. 

Columbia recovered one in the same 
frame, when Schnaars walked, took sec- 
ond on Brephiy's neat bunt, third on Ted- 
tord’s sacrifice, and came home on Free- 
man's single. 
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Vermont's final attack came in the Iullet.€.. ce ex d 4 0 2 3 3 2 Tryon Tf. oues سی‎ 3 1 1 Ü 0 0 
. s i ) 
sixth, when they drove Leube to the Rossiter rf........... LJ E IRAM M. i MR a : E ۱ 
showers. Saxe took the box with two Totals ............. 34 3 8 24 21 11 Brock, c.............. 4 0 0 3 2 0 
on, and was greeted with a single. Then The score by innings: Duba, p.............. 3 0 u o 1 0 
he struck out Kibbec, but Farrell bob- — Columbia— 3 ^ nb NM 

E 3 0 0 1 2 0 2 0 x—8 Totals ............. 5 8 5 27 در‎ 3 
bled, and the two more runs came over. Crimson All-Stars—— ا‎ f 

The Blue and White pulled an eighth 100101 0 0 0-3 Score by innings: 
inning rally, that didn't get quite far Home runs, Ayres; three base hits, Tedford; Vermont ...... 4 0 0 0 1 3 0 0 0—8 
“ane S poked Rye ie to left, two base hits, Schnaars, Tomes; stolen bases, Columbia ..... 1 000 0 0 1] 3 0—8 
p Ayres, Smith; sacrifice hits, Brophy; struck Three base hits.-Schnaars, Burns; two base 


and Brophy singled bringing him in. out by: Price 4, Luebe 2, McLaughlin 1; bases pit Smith; struck out—hy Saxe 4. Price 2, 
Tedford forced him at second, and a on balls, off McLaughlin 5, Price 1; wild pitch, Duba 7; bases on balls—off Leube 7, Duba 1; 


3 ۳ ۰ 5 T 
moment later died the s - Price. . hits off- -Leube, 4 in 5 1-3 innings, off Saxe, ] 
hi f Es hen i Ned. Free Umpire—Mr. Connolly, : ; in 1 2-3 innings, off Price, 1 in 2 innings, off 
man reaching hrst. ohen lifted a high Time of game—Two hours, forty-five min- Duba 7 in 9 innings; passed ball— Farrell; hit 
one to center which was misjudged, and ۶۰ by pitcher--by Price (Kibbee). — Umpires — 
Freeman scored all the way from first. Tha score: Connolly and Wilson. Time of game—two 
€ Score: hours and 25 minutes. 
G. COLUMBIA 
COLUMBIA 1 b 2^ 5 c Te e 
aL E Schnaars, 1b.......... 4 2 2 5 1 2 > 
ab r h po a e Brophy, rf............ 3 0 2 1 0 0 The Alumni of the Graduate 
Schaars, 1h.......... 3 23 23 9 1 0 Tedford, ss........... 4 0 1 2 1 .1 `~ 
Brophy, rf............ 1 1 0 3 1 1 Frecman, 2b.......... 4 1 1 1 3 2 Schools 
Telford, :‪پ‎ 8 +7 4 1 2 0 1 0 Cohen, 3b............ 4 1 0 2 0 0 
(“0۳ اك‎ uu گی بی وی‎ 1 0 3 1 0 Smith, 0000007 4 1 1 7 0 1 
ohen, AE tte ds 3 0 0 3 2 0 Moeschen, 1 ص‎ 4 0 0 2 0 0 , , = Ma- 
UTE: 9 0 1ب1‎ 4 1 0 1»? 0 0 Farrell, c............. 2 0 0 3 0 3 95A.M., ار‎ e n d 
Mischen, IW......... .3 0 1. 1 0 0 Myers c............. 2 0 0 4 0 o thews should no longer be addresse 
D r Geet : 0 0 6 2 O0 Leube p............. 2 0 0 0 0 0 in care of Bellefield Dwellings, 
underlich, p......... 0 0 1 1 X^ 0ی۱۶ 6 56+6 5ھ ره ای‎ 0 0 0 0 0 0 i > 'lvani bu may 
DIN S MODE ye aca ü 1 )( 0 1 2 Price, qood +0 0 0 0 O0 1 0 Pittsburgh, EET C il ü 
ادا‎ Gace nico مکی‎ ese 1 1 0 O 1 0 aLarner ............. 1 0 0 o Q û now be reached through the Crucible 
= tr yc ہے سک‎ bWumderlich سس‎ 1 0 0 0 0 O0 Steel Company of America, 17 Fast 
Totals رم‎ 7 8 5 27 11 3 TER Bey figs ee be و‎ Forty-second Street, New York, or 
) 775757 77۶9+ ٥ 5 2 
CRIMSON ALL-STARS a Batted for Saxe in seventh, P, O. Box 11, Grand Central Station. 
TEM ab r h po a e b Batted for Price in ninth. '03Ph.D.—On Monday ev ening, 
or UM و وس‎ X ^ 7 1 1 i VERMONT February 21۰ 1921, William Campbell, 
Ares, ee ee 4 27 3 7 -2 ab r h po a e Professor of Metallurgy at Columbia, 
aughling p........ 4 0 1 0 5 3 Conlin, ss........ Les. 31 2 0 2 5 1 spoke before the Cooper U nion 
T.mes, +4 ۶ 4 1 1 1 5 2 Harris, 9 5 1 1 2 2 1 : : : Eoo te vod ee 
MO Ies een ee 3 0 0 0 0 1 McGinnis, 1b......... 4 1 1 1 û o Chemical Society in New York City. 
Milholland, | 1b........ 4 0 1 12 0 1  Kibee, cf............ 4 2 1 0 0 1 His subject was "What  Metallog- 
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raphy Means and Its Application to 
the Non-Ferrous Alloys." 


'06l'h.D.—In January, 1921, a book- 
let on “Education for Citizenship,” 
written by J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton 
and E. W. Knight, '13 Ph.D., made 
its appearance. The study was pre- 
pared for the War Department and 
is based on observations made con- 
cerning the principles of education 
and their application to the Army. 


'09Ph.D.—Philip Archibald Par- 


sons is no longer at 425 Waverly 
Avenue, Syracuse, New York but 
should be addressed at the Court 


HIouse, Portland, Oregon. 


'11Ph.D.— Edward Augustus Fitz- 
patrick, well known as Administrator 
of the Educational Bonus Law of 
Wisconsin, is chairman of the Ameri- 
canism Commission of Wisconsin. 
Fitzpatrick. was a major of infantry 
during the war and was in charge of 
draft administration in Wisconsin. 
He is now a member of the Madison 


(Wisconsin) Post of the American 
Legion and Chairman of the State 
Publicity Committee. He lives at 
610 Leonard Street, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 


"11Ph.D.—Lotus D. Coffman has 
been elected president of the Univer- 
sitv of Minnesota, where he has been 
Professor of Educational Administra- 
tion and Dean of the School of 
Education. 

'13A.M., '16Ph.D.—Warren Slocum 
Smith has been with the General 
Chemical Company since leaving the 
University and was stationed as a 
chemist at the Gossan Mines at 
Monarat, Carroll County, Virginia, 
until 1919; when he was assigned to 
dutv in New York City. He describes 
himself as a poor alumnus so far as 
attending reunions is concerned, but 
one whose heart is in the right place; 
and mentions the fact that last year 
while in a small town of about 150 
inhabitants and far from a railroad, 
he came across two Columbia men, 
Martin Schwerein, ’00S, and Charles 
Margon, 139. Smith may be reached 
in care of the General Chemical Com- 
pany, 25 Broad Street, New York. 


'134.M.—Frederick Ray, formerly 
of Short Hills, New Jersey, 1s now 
living at Greenwich, Connecticut. 

14Ph.D.—Harry W. Laidler de- 
bated recently with Protessor J. 
Murray Carroll on “Resolved: That 
socialism will provide a larger degree 
ot social welfare than does the pres- 
ent system of capitalization.” The 
debate took place at Bates College 
on February 23. Laidler is Secretary 
of the Intercollegiate Socialist So- 
ciety and editor of its magazine, The 
Intercollegiate Socialism. Ile is widely 
known for his books and articles on 
the subject of Socialism. 


"15\.M.—Freeman Daughters otf 
Montana State University, was 
elected Chairman of the Montana 
Teachers College Club at their recent 
meeting and banquet. 
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'15A.M.—George Carrothers was 
elected Vice-President of the North- 
eastern Ohio Teachers College Club 
at their annual dinner held on Octo- 
ber 30, at the Hotel Winton, 
Cleveland. His business address is, 
Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


'17A4.M.—James M. Inouye, a mem- 
ber of the Alumni Association of the 
Graduate Schools, is a Research 
Chemist and lives at 50 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Ridgefield Park, N. J.. 

'"20Ph.D.— Paul F. Voelker has been 
elected President of Olivet College, 
Olivet, Michigan. Voelker formerly 
taught in the schools of Iowa and at 
Drake University at Des Moines, and 
was secretary and lecturer in the 
Extension Department of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. He received his 
Bachelor's and Master's degrees from 
Drake University. 


'20A.M.—]ulian Earle Harris is 
back at Columbia this year working 
ior his Ph.D. degree. He is taking 
graduate courses in modern languages 


and lives at 21 Claremont Avenue, 
New York City. 


Notes 


'79,'81L.— Emil Joseph now has his 
office at 214-216 Hanna Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. In Columbia affairs 
he is one of the most active niembers 
of the Cleveland Alumni Club. 


'84L—Charles E. Hughes wishes 
mail to be sent him at 1529 E ighteenth 
Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

':84,':86L—]. Mayhew Wainwright 
has recently been appointed Assistant 
Secretary of War. Wainwright has 
been a member of the firm of Barry, 
Wainwright, Thacher and Symmers 
of 59 Wall Street, New York City, 
for some time. He has also been con- 
nected with the New York National 
Guard for many years and served as 
division inspector of the 27th Division, 
taking part in all its battles in France 
and Belgium, being the recipient of 
the Distinguished Service Medal for 
his courage. He is at present Senior 
Inspector General of the New York 
National Guard. 


’881_—Towsend Scudder addressed 
the Elmira Masons at a mass meeting 
held on March 10 in the auditorium ot 
the Masonic Temple of Elmira. 
Scudder is one of the leaders of 
Masonry and is head of the New York 
Grand Lodge Bureau of Intelligence 
aud Social Service. He has held 
public office since 1896, having been a 
member of Congress and Justice of 
the Supreme Court in the Ist New 
York District. Ife is now practicing 
law in New York City and may be 
reached at Kings County Court House, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

'97[L.—Frank L. Polk, formerly 
Under Secretary of State, was toast- 
master at the dinner given by the 
Civic Forum at the Hotel Astor in 
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New York recently, in honor of 
Ignace Jan Paderewski. Ambassador 
Jusserand, '03 Hon., of France, was 
the first speaker and was followed by 
Mrs. Hoover, who read a message 
from Herbert Hoover, '20 Hon., Secre- 
tary of Commerce, who was unable to 
attend the dinner. The final speaker 
before the introduction of Paderewski 
was another Columbia man, Henry 
Morgenthau, ’77L, who with the 
others, lauded the  Ex-premier of 
Poland, and asserted the Poles had 
saved the Western world “from an- 
other attack." 


'05,'07L— David L. Podell and Ben- 
jamin S. Kirsh, '18, were recently as- 
sociated with Professor Guthrie ot 
Columbia in supporting the constitu- 
tionality of the New York rent laws. 
Podell practices law at 100 Broadway, 
New York City, and Kirsh is associ- 
ated with him. Kirsh has appeared 
in the Court of Appeals and the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
within. three months after his ad- 
mission to the Bar. 


'05,'08L.—At the All-American Mass 
Meeting held on March 18 in Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, Wil- 
liam J. Donovan, formerly a Colonel 
in the 165th Division, was one of the 
speakers of the evening. Donovan is 
now practicing law in Buffalo at 2 
Marine Trust. Building. 


'06S— Robert S. Schultz, Jr., should 
be addressed at 120 Broadway, New 
York City, instead of 33 Marshall 
Place, Webster Groves, Missouri. 
Schultz is with the Hardinge Com- 
pany. 

'18—Laurence H. Nichols, who is 
representing. the Walworth Interna- 
tional Company of New York, may be 
reached through the American Con- 


sulate, Johannesburg, Transvaal, South 
Africa. 


'19—Zareh Megirian may be reached 
in care of Mrs. Anderson, 309 West 
Fifty-fourth Street, New York City. 
He is now studying at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 

’20A.M.—David Ivan Gleim is now 
at 304 West Fourteenth Street, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 


'"20S.—Y. C. Chao is located at 
West 124th Street, New York City. 


Necrology 


Frederick Pearce Delgado, 01 


Frederick Pearce Delgado died at 
New York City on March 7, 1921, in the 
44th vear of his age. He was born on 
the Island of Porto Rico, the son otf 
Cecilio A. and Annie Pearce Delgado. 
He came to this country with his parents 
in 1830. He prepared for Columbia ag 
Trinity School, New York City. While 
at college, he wrote for The Momina- 
side and the various college publica- 
tions, and composed the class song 
which has appeared in various collec- 
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“YOULL NEVER KNOW” 


If you don’t come to the 15th Annual Players 
Club Production. At the Hotel Astor, April 
20th-23rd. The 1921 Columbia Varsity Show 


But they’re all coming back to find 
out on Friday Night, April 22nd. 


Who? The Old Grads of course. 


Why Friday? Varsity Show Alumni 
Night. 


MT حصد کس حسد‎ GE (REN CU Gens A OO Ga Sum Ges GE OES NER Ges EXE GEN DX GA ll lT ume 
Orchestra seats for all evening perform- 


ances or Saturday matinee, $2.50. 


FREDERICK W. HENDERSON, 


Boxes seating six, any evening or mati- Manager, 1921 Varsity Show, 


nee, $18. Columbia University. 
Boxes seating eight, apy evening or mati- 

nee, $24. Dear Sir: 
All tickets exempt from war tax. I will take............ pn bu ve ador d s gts Dollars 
Dancing after each evening performance 

.until two o'clock and after Saturday [enclosed] for the... oso ERR hr performance of 


matinee until six o'clock. 
"You ll Never Know™ 6566 0 یں ٹ 5+ ٹ‎ ى٣‎ 
Tickets will be mailed or reserved upon 


payment in full. 


Kindly make checks payable to Columbia 
Varsity Show. 


ST‏ — 6ظ — — — لکنا لکنا لگا E RD RD D RN GR‏ کہ نت لہ کہ — —Á‏ لہ تہ دہ دہ بد دہ 


Tickets on sale at the Columbia University Club 
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tions of Columbia songs. He was on 
the track team, and took a prominent 
part in track athletics. After graduat- 
ing, he was for some vears an assistant 
editor of Current. Literature, and was 
later engaged in editorial work in con- 


nection with the "Encyclopedia. Brit- 
tanica“ and "Historians! History of the 
World." His health, which was poor 


from the time of his leaving college, 
compelled him to abandon for a number 
of years, all steady and active employ- 
ment, although he contributed from time 
to time to various periodicals, among 
them the North American Review. 
The Forum and Blackwwood'’s Maga- 
cine, published in England. In 1913 
he married Miss Virginia Johnston, 
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Kartoon Kurs 
Do THE Work 
P. C. Murpny, "7 
President 


311 East Hal 
Columbia University 
New York 


BOOKS New and Second Hand 


STATIONERY 


ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 


SOUVENIRS 


Press. 


Journalism Bldg. 


Agents for the Publications of the Columbia University 
We invite correspondence from Columbia Alumni. 
Mail orders given prompt attention. 


Columbia University Press Bookstore 
New York City 


2960 Broadway 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, CoLUMBIA ALUMNI News, New York 


CONSTRUCTION 


New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jr., ’83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND ALTERATIONS 
103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


J. PARKE CHANNING, ’83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway Telephone Bowling Green 7340 


Alfred L. Jaros, Jr., '11S 
Albert L. Baum, '09, '11S 


JAROS & BAUM 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 
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whom he had met at Montreux, Switzer- 
land, where she was then residing with 


her mother. For about a year prior to 
his death he occupied a position as the 
head of the Publicity Department with 
the Compagnie Generale Transatlantique. 
In this position he made an enviable 
record for himself, but with his poor 
health, the difhcult work and irregular 
hours undoubtedly hastened his death. 


W. A. S. 
"74L—]ohn Thomas Sherman, on 
March 15 at his home, 52 Broad 


Street, Greenwich, Connecticut. Sher- 
man was a lawyer with an office at 
56 Wall Street, New York, and for 
Many years was trustee and counsel 
of Grace Church, New York. He was 
a member of the University Club in 
New York, the New York Historical 
Society and the Psi Upsilon Fratern- 
It v. 

':80P.&S. — Samuel August Hop- 
kins, on March 14 at his home, 400 
Marlborough Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, following a long illness. 
Age 63 years. Hopkins was born in 
Jersey City. New Jersey, September 
12, 1858. He attended Grinnell Col- 
lege in Iowa at one time and later, 
following his graduation from the 
New York College of Dentistry in 


'83, practiced dentistry in New York. 
After two years he moved to Boston, 
Massachusetts, where he was pro- 
fessor in the theory and practice of 
dentistry in the Dental Department 
of Tufts College until 1906. He also 
did considerable work in the labora- 
tory of the Harvard Dental School 
and was a writer on dental subjects. 


':86Mines— Ernst Joseph Lederle, 
on March 7 at the Interpines Sani- 
tarium of Goshen, New York, follow- 
ing an illness of more than a year. 
Age 51 years. Lederle was born on 
Staten Island and following his grad- 
uation from the Columbia School of 
Mines, he joined the staff of the City 
Health Department as chemist, where 
he served for eleven years. During 
the administrations of Mayors Low 
and Gaynor, he was Health Commis- 
sioner of New York. He organized 
the Lederle Laboratories, where bio- 
logical-chemistry research was con- 
ducted. In 1894 he received his 
doctor’s degree from Columbia, and 
in 1904 Columbia conferred the hon- 
orary degree of Sc.D. upon him. 

'96P.&S.—Strother William 
(Hamilton, A.B., '92, A.M. 
physician, on March 28. 


Rice, 
'06), a 
Rice was a 


member of Sigma Phi Fraternity and 
of the Elks Club of Poughkeepsie. 


'89F.A.—Vincent Collier Griffith, a 
graduate in architecture in the class 


of 1889, died on March 12, at his 
brother's residence in Brooklyn. 
Grifith had been for a number of 


years a resident of Norman, Okla- 
homa, on account of the delicate state 
of his health, and it was while there 
that he began to devote himself to 
the interests of the local Episcopal 
Church in which he became a lay 
reader about ten years ago, and where 
he was finally admitted to the priest- 
hood in 1913. As an architect, 
Griffith was for some years associated 
with C. W. and A. A. Stoughton of 
'88, in the firm of Grifhth & Stough- 
ton. During this association the firm 
designed the beautiful Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Monument: on Riverside 
Drive. and carried out the extensive 
restoration of the Borough Hall in 
Brooklyn. Griffith also designed the 
Phillips Brooks Monument in Boston. 
He was associated with Professor 
A. D. F. Hamlin as Advisor to the 
Armory Board of the Borough of 
Brooklyn during the mayoralty of 
the late Seth Low, '70, '14Hon. 
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۱ by the army of the American Revolution. 


The Building of Columbia Univer 
and its Next Problems 
By 
President Butler 


[Extract from the Minutes o he University Conc Y 
۱ f 


nde ihe heading Miscellaneous Bodies the Pre 
University made the following statement: — (ti 


7 
E 


I would like to take advantage of this opportu ی‎ mis ied 
make to the Council a brief statement, perhaps so hat 
too intimate and too confidential for general p 
concerning the position at which the University ha 
arrived in its development, and as to the problems. which | 
face us in the immediate future. NO a 


We have now come, I think, to the end of the Û 


tinct period in the history of this foundation for i E 


learning. 


The first period in the history of what is now | Colt iu ! 


University extended from the beginning of i 


the month of July, 1754, to the closing of the Cal leg 


April, 1776, owing to the occupancy of the C 


is the period of King’s College. It includes pe: 
tions of two presidents: Samuel Johnson, 
out at us from over the mantle of this r 


- 3 LS > 
۴2 v» ۴۰ 
1 >. AT 


shares with Benjamin Franklin and Jona 2 = wards 
the distinction of belonging to the small group of ı 


fluential and important scholars of the colo 

Myles Cooper, Fellow of Queens College, O 

portrait by Copley hangs yonder, sound c 

poet and man of letters, the successor of Dr. J ohr 
[2] 


who retired precipitately at the beginning of the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

The period of King's College was a period of great be- - 
ginnings. Probably never before or since was so large a . 
proportion of powerful personalities included in the list of 
graduates from any institution of higher education within 
the short space of twenty-two years. The whole Register 
for that period is quite insignificant, numbering but one 
hundred and thirty-two names; it would be exceeded by 
the attendance in many a classroom on Morningside 
Heights this afternoon. Yet there are on this short list 
more names of men who rose to national prominence and 
national service than are to be found on any similar list 
anywhere at any time. Among these hundred and more 
names are those of the giants Hamilton, Jay, Livingston 
and Morris, as well as those of Bishop Provoost, of Richard 
Harison, of Egbert Benson, of Henry Rutgers, of Bishop 
Benjamin Moore, of John Stevens, of Gulian Verplanck, of 
Philip Pell and of Robert Troup. The older streets of 
. New York are named for such families as those of Reade, 
Bayard, Watts, Lispenard, Barclay, Beekman, Rutgers, 
Laight, Ludlow, Pell, Robinson, Remsen, Schuyler and 
Willett, all of which names are on the rolls of King’s 
College. These beginnings may have been small, but 
. assuredly they were in high degree noteworthy. 

The characteristic document of this first period is the 
Advertisement addressed “to such parents as have now 
(or expect to have) children prepared to be educated in 
the College of New York," which appeared in the New 
York Gazette or Weekly Post Boy of June 3, 1754. This 
extraordinary document, which was written by President 
Johnson, anticipates even our present Schools of Applied 
Science, of Political Science and of eee as well as 
our Department of Agriculture. 

` The second period covers about seventy years, and is 
the period of Old Columbia College. It extends from the 
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art in the possession of the University, of ; enja- 
min Moore, Harris, Duer, Nathaniel Moore, and pa 
the administration of Charles King. This was a period o 
desperate struggle and of very small things. - 7 : 
once during these seventy years the College was th 
with death from sheer anaemia. The establi 
University of the City of New York in 1830 تسب‎ 
supposed to sign the death warrant of. Columbia C 
but the Fates willed otherwise. During this t 
struggling school conformed as best it could to the tradi: 
tions and ideals of life in the growing city of ier Yo 5 
which was marked more by commerce and finance than by 
literary or scientific or intellectual achievement. - 
and Philadelphia were then perhaps more active in matters | 
of the mind than was New York. la f m qim 
| Than خی میق‎ laminae dde شش‎ isthe 
far-reaching plan of expansion proposed to the [r u tees i IA 
1830 by a committee comprising Bishop Hobart ed 
Wainwright, Dr. Onderdonk, Dr. William Johns n, Jc h 
T. Irving, Clement C. Moore e CH 

The third period, that of New Columbia Coll jt 
in 1857 and ends in 1880. Its beginning is ۲ 
removal of the College from its original site lear 1 
on the Northwest side of the City," at what h 
College Place and Murray Street, to propert uet | 
from the Trustees of the Asylum for the Deaf a 
being the block bounded by 49th and 50th S 
son and Park Avenues. This physical ام‎ 
panied by. vigorous intellectual یت‎ and s 

President King, who came to the pre: sidency i ۱ 
took the lead in urging a movement to develop a : 
upon the foundation which the work of the old Co 
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laid. This resulted in the first of the characteristic docu- 
ments of the third period, the important reports of 1857 
and 1858, which outlined and urged the forward steps that 
should be taken to develop and strengthen the work of 
the College. It was during these years that Francis 
Lieber was called from the College of South Carolina 
to be Professor of Political Science, that Professors Joy 
and Rood, young scientists from the laboratories of Ger- 
many, were appointed to develop experimental work in 
physics and in chemistry, and that George P. Marsh of 
Vermont and Professor Arnold Guyot of Princeton de- 
livered their lectures for advanced students on the history 
of the English language and on physical geography re- 
spectively. Both are classics in the literature of Ameri- 
can scholarship. These far-sighted plans were, however, 
in advance of public sentiment, and they were not ade- 
quately supported. Then came the great interruption of 
the Civil War, and the chief interest of the College was how 
best to aid in the preservation of the Union. 
` Before the war ended Dr. Barnard was chosen to be 
tenth president of Columbia. His election brought into 
the life of the institution one of the most active minds, 
one of the most far-seeing imaginations and one of the most 
persistent personalities ever at work in American educa- 
tion. President Barnard lost no time in addressing him- 
self to the larger problems of his office. His second 
report, that for 1866, is epoch-marking in the history of 
the organization of higher education in America. It was in 
this report that he discussed the declining popularity of 
collegiate education, showing by careful statistical studies 
that as the population of the country increased the 
attendance at the colleges was declining. This fact he 
attributed to the lack of harmony between the college pro- 
gram and the needs of the youth of the new generation. It 
is often said that it was this document which suggested to 
President Eliot of Harvard the formulation and support of 
۱ [5] 
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the elective system of undergraduate study which he so 
vigorously championed a few years later. 

In 1871 President Barnard's annual report contained an 
elaborate discussion of elective studies, and a farther 
examination of the statistics of college attendance. In 
1872 he strongly urged an expansion of the scope of 
teaching, and every year thereafter he returned to the vig- 
orous discussion of one or another of the aspects of the 
problems and ideals that had taken full possession of his 
mind. He frequently urged the removal of the College to a 
new and better adapted site. The years of this third period 
were years of constant discussion and of close self-examina- 
tion on the part of the College. It was then that there 
was projected into its life the School of Mines, bringing a 
new and vitalizing force to the assistance of those who 
were planning new and greater things. This third period 
ends in 1880. | 

The fourth period, that which has now, in my judgment, 
come to a close, covers the forty years from 1880 and is the 
period of the Building of the University. The beginning of 
this period is fixed with definiteness by the founding of the 
School of Political Science, and by the veritable torrent of 
discussion and debate which preceded, accompanied and 
immediately followed that act. This period, marked by 
the establishment of our first school for graduate instruc- 
tion and research, is ushered in by President Barnard's 
notable reports for the years from 1879 to 1883. Grad- 
uate instruction, the destiny of Columbia College, the 
need of academic reorganization, and a dozen other 
topics of vital interest and importance were brought 
forward and discussed in these reports. The reports for 
1879 and 1880 contain the powerful and persuasive argu- 
ments as to the higher education of women, which led 
directly to the establishment of Barnard College. The 
reports for 1881 and 1882 contain Dr. Barnard's classic 
presentation of education as a subject of university study. 
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It was from these reports that I got the idea which led 
shortly after to the planning and establishment of the 
undertaking which is now Teachers College. The report 
for 1882 also presented a definite plan by which Columbia 
College could be developed into a university. _ 

A few years earlier than all this there had come into the 
University the stimulating and constructive mind of Pro- 
fessor Burgess. His grasp on the principles of the organi- 


zation of higher education, and his thorough knowledge, _ 


through personal contact, of the organization of higher 
education in Europe were quite unique. His paper en- 
titled The American University: When Shall it be? 
Where Shall it be? What Shall it be?, was published in 
1884, but the ideas therein expressed had already been 
strongly urged by him for some years. In connection 
with this essay should be read the report of the committee 
of the Trustees, headed by Samuel B. Ruggles, on the 
establishment of the School of Political Science, together 
with Professor Burgess's accompanying memorandum. 

These papers were submitted to the Trustees and approved 
at the June meeting of 1880. Professor Burgess had sailed 
for Europe a few weeks earlier, to assemble a group of 
young scholars to be associated with him in the work of 
the new School of Political Science. In conference with 
some of these he was sitting on the slopes of the Rigi when 
a cable message from Mr. Ruggles was handed him read- 
. ing: "Thank God the university is born." The Trustees 
had authorized the establishment of the School of Political 
` Then followed a remarkable series of discussions and 
documents. The Statutes were revised in 1886 and again in 
1892 so as to place upon the Faculties entire responsibility 
for initiative in the control of the educational work of the 
University. New appointments were made, new depart- 

ments were created, new schools were established. A 
remarkable series of inquests upon the work of the Uni- 
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versity was held. A special committee of the Trustees on 
the elevation of the course of instruction was appointed, 
and individual teachers as well as Faculties were called 
upon for full and frank expressions of opinion. The secre- 
tary of this committee was the late Charles M. DaCosta. 
Its work extended over several years and its reports and 
recommendations are, I think, as important as any to be 
found in the history of modern universities. 

Meanwhile the younger scholars, who had been trained 
in the principles underlying this new movement, were 
increasingly active, and the organization of the University 
proceeded apace. When Mr. Low became eleventh presi- 
dent of Columbia in 1890, it was incumbent on him to 
familiarize himself with all phases of this movement, and 
to give precision and definiteness to its direction. He 
formulated a series of topics or questions for debate, and 
on three successive evenings a plenum of the University was 
held, including all officers of professorial rank, at which 
each was called upon to state his personal opinion on the 
several topics upon the paper. President Low followed the 
military custom of calling upon the junior officer first, and 
so it became my lot, as the officer of professorial rank last 
appointed, to make first answer to these various questions. 
The older professors were called in turn until finally the 
list was closed by the names of Professors Dwight and 
Drisler. Asa result of these discussions, statutory amend- 
ments were formulated and adopted, new administrative 
measures were devised, additional departments were 
created, and the foundation of the new University struc- 
ture was securely laid. 

Why is it possible to think or to say that after forty 
years this fourth period which opened in 1880 has ended? 
Certainly not because we have attained all our ideals, and 
certainly not because we have measurably attained per- 
fection in the work that is now in progress. The fourth 
period has ended because the University has been organ- 
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ized and built. Its characteristic is that it is built upon 
and around an old American college, and that every step 
that has been taken in university development has 
strengthened the position of the College and increased its 
opportunities and advantages for American youth in 
search of a liberal training. By the side of the old Colum- 
bia College we have established an undergraduate college 
for women, and we have determined with definiteness and 
to the general satisfaction the relation of these two under- . 
graduate colleges to the work of the graduate and pro- 
fessional schools. The body of the university Statutes is 
sound in principle, effective in practice and generally sat- 
isfactory. By the building up of a distinct administrative 
staff and by minimizing all forms of clerical labor and 
routine work, teachers and scholars are set increasingly 
free for instruction and research. We have developed the 
machinery and the opportunity for research and for pub- 
lication, although both are as yet most inadequately sup- 
ported. We have solved the problem of relating the work 
of the University to the life of our time not only through 
the personal activities, influence and services of our 
Scholars, teachers and officers of administration, but by 
carrying instruction to those many adults who wish to 
take advantage of it in irregular ways and at unusual 
times. We have overcome the inertia and stopped the 
waste due to leaving the University buildings and their 
equipment in idleness for four or five months of the year. 
By means of the Summer Session we have worked out the 
solution of another series of problems, which forty years 
ago were only dimly apprehended. There can be no ques- 
tion that the University has been built. It is a truly 
national and thoroughly representative American univer- 
sity which has grown up in the field of liberty, and for- 
tunately wholly beyond the reach of the incompetent and 
nerveless hand of government. 

Ours has been one of five consciously planned at- 
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tempts to build the American university. As to which of 
these attempts have been the more successful or the more 
useful it is certainly not our place to judge, nor perhaps 
has the time come when an answer to these questions may 
fairly be expected. These five attempts were in a general 
way contemporaneous, and all were made in response to 
the same movements of intellectual life and of public 
opinion. 

Of these attempts the first in chronological order was 
that made under the guidance of Andrew D. White at 
Cornell University, beginning in 1866. Dr. White's con- 
ception of a university was shared by the founder, Ezra 
Cornell. It was to be a place where anybody could study 
anything, and where full advantage was to be taken of all 
the lessons taught by the experience of Europe. Dr. 
White has described in his autobiography the evolution of 
the Cornell idea. His own great scholarship and his own 
personal power and genius were unceasingly devoted to 
the development of the principles which guided him in 
planning Cornell University. How far the fulfilment of 
Dr. White's ideals was interfered with by the fact that the 
place chosen as the site of the University was a small town 
and remote from those great centers of population which, 
as Cardinal Newman long since pointed out, are the 
natural and necessary homes of great universities, is a 
matter for speculation rather than for judgment. 

The second conscious attempt at university building 
was made by President Eliot at Harvard, when he took 
office in 1869. Mr. Eliot, with great force of character, 
great strength of mind and unusual powers of exposition 
and persuasion, persistently pressed his views not only 
upon the governing authorities of Harvard but upon the 
public. He worked first with one group of colleagues and 
then with another, until finally he had brought sub- 
stantially all of them to the support of his program. It 
was his belief that the quickest and soundest procedure 
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was to raise the standards of admission to college, and to - 
make the course of instruction in college wholly elective. 
One of the most interesting documents in my possession 
is a pamphlet copy of my plan for the development of 
Columbia College, prepared under date of April 5, 1889, 
with President Eliot's penciled comments and criticisms 
on the margin. An examination of this document and of 
his criticisms and comments, will illustrate very clearly 
the differences between the Harvard and the Columbia 
plans of university building. 
` The third attempt was that made at Baltimore, under 
the guidance of Daniel C. Gilman, beginning in 1875. 
Like Dr. White, Dr. Gilman has left in his volume en- 
titled The Launching of a University a written record of 
the principles and ideals by which he was guided. Presi- 
dent Gilman held the sound opinion, then most unusual, 
that a university must consist primarily of scholars and 
not of bricks and mortar. It was because of his insistence 
that the Trustees of the Johns Hopkins University did 
not put their capital into suitable buildings. To have a 
university you must first have men; to have a hospital you 
must first have buildings. It was in pursuance of this 
principle that for many years much of the most notable 
work of the Johns Hopkins University was carried on 
in small, wretchedly equipped buildings in the heart of 
the city of Baltimore, while the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
was splendidly housed. 
_ Mr. Gilman made a careful examination of existing 
universities in Europe and of the attempts that were mak- 
ing to establish universities in the United States. He first 
made the mistake of thinking that an American univer- 
sity could exist without a college, and that it could depend 
for suitable and well-selected students entirely upon those 
who should come to it from other colleges and universities. 
The fallacy of this position was soon made evident, and 
straightway a collegiate department was established in the 
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Johns Hopkins University to meet a real and obvious need. 
An American university to succeed must conform to 
American principles of life and educational organization. 
It cannot neglect these in order to follow the example of 
some other country, even though that example be 
theoretically preferable to the results of American habit 
and American experience. 

The fourth attempt was that made at Chicago, begin- 
ning in 189r, under the inspiring leadership of William 
Rainey Harper. He had in mind a distinct educational 
plan, and he hewed straight to the line in carrying it into 
effect. He died unhappily at fifty years of age, but to 
those who knew him well and who could measure his huge 
accomplishment, he seemed to have lived five times as long. 
There has been no more vigorous, no more intense, no more 
virile-minded personality in American education. His 
notion was that the American university of research and 
of publication must be based upon the reorganized Ameri- 
can college, and he recognized, as the Columbia plan did 
from the first, that the American college offers at about 
the end of its second year of work a natural and logical 
opportunity for division of labor and for difference in 
point of view. President Harper, true to his own personal 
habits, organized the University of Chicago so that it 
should be in operation all the year round. If the Univer- 
sity had imitated its great president it would have run 
most of the night as well. President Harper brought to 
Chicago the ripest and most productive scholars he could 
find. He made a tremendous appeal to the men and 
women of the Mississippi Valley and of the Southern 
States, and speedily created a great active, vigorous center 
of higher learning on the shores of Lake Michigan. The 
limitations upon the work of the University of Chicago 
are very much like our own; they are due to lack of means 
to meet steadily increasing demands and to take advan- 
tage of rapidly multiplying opportunities. 
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Of our own guiding principles and policies there is no 
need to speak to this Council. You are wholly familiar 
with them, and you will readily see how far they have 
something in common with these other four attempts at 
university building and how far they are different and 
distinct. Certain it is that the cause of American higher 
education owes a debt of gratitude that can never be 
paid to the movement at Cornell, the movement at Har- 
vard, the movement at Johns Hopkins, the movement at 
Chicago and the movement at Columbia. These five 
movements were conscious attempts to achieve a clearly 
conceived ideal. Elsewhere the development of higher 
education has been largely due to the force of circum- 
stances rather than to attempts to work toward a con- 
scious purpose. In these five cases at least foundations 
were laid, lines of development determined, and academic 
structure planned with a clear notion of what was being 
done and why it was being done. 

We are now to enter upon the fifth period in the life 
of this ancient foundation. The period of King's College, 
the period of Old Columbia College, the period of New 
Columbia College, and the period of the Building of the 
University are to be succeeded by a period of the strength- 
ening and perfecting of the University in all its parts, in- 
cluding Columbia College, which is its necessary and 
historic foundation. Whether this fifth period will last for 
twenty-five years or for two hundred years, no one can 
tell. Nevertheless, it is perfectly plain how this period will 
begin and how its early years will be occupied. They will 
be occupied in endeavoring to complete and strengthen 
our resources for productive scholarship, in adding to our 
physical equipment and in multiplying our human ac- 
complishments and satisfactions. 

` We must begin with the insistent search for men and 
women of the younger generation who are really on fire 
with a zeal for scholarship, for research, for knowledge, 
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who have the instinct for teaching and the willingness to 
accept both the satisfactions and the limitations of the 
academic life. It is of such stuff that the University is 
made, and it is only through such stuff that the Univer- 
sity can continue as a mighty intellectual and spiritual 
force. 

While Columbia College has prospered mightily because 
of the developments of the past generation, and is indeed 
their chief beneficiary, yet its needs and interests require 
constant attention. An increasing proportion of the 
undergraduate students should be brought into college 
residence, and a distinctively college influence should be 
promoted in order to assist in advancing the unity and 
homogeneity of the undergraduate body. Every aid 
should be given to movements for increasing undergrad- 
uate interest and sound and healthy undergraduate spirit. 
While the number of College students should not be 
allowed to increase toa point that over-taxes either our 
physical accommodations or our teaching force, we 
should, through the use of the psychological tests and in 
other ways, make sure that our undergraduate body is in 
every respect fit and thoroughly representative of what is 
best in the youth of the nation. It is our fixed Columbia 
doctrine, as well as the teaching of our experience, that the 
University as a whole can only grow strong and flourish 
if the College, upon which it is built, is kept vigorous, 
enthusiastic and united. 

We must speedily satisfy some of our more urgent 
physical demands. The weakest point in our University 
work at the present moment is the lack of sufficient 
equipment for instruction and research, particularly in 
those fields where extensive laboratories are required. 
Probably no one will dispute the statement that the 
central science just now, the one that is likely to remain 
the central science for some time to come, is that many- 
sided body of knowledge called chemistry. We need and 
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speedily need extensive additions to our laboratories and 
facilities for research in chemistry and chemical engi- 
neering. I propose that funds be sought without delay to 
erect a building for these purposes on the Green, along 
Broadway just north of Havemeyer Hall. That site will 
permit the erection of a building in all respects suitable 
and convenient of access for those supplies and equip- 
ment that must in the nature of the case be carried to and 
from testing and research laboratories in the field of 
J. We cannot wait longer for the construction of the build- 
ing for the School of Business already planned on. the 
. Quadrangle site at Broadway and 116th Street. The work 
of this School is growing with great rapidity. The building 
as planned will also meet the insistent demand for more 
classrooms in a variety of subjects that may be taught 
without any special permanent equipment, and will re- 
lieve the pressure on Hamilton Hall and on Philosophy 

Hall, as well as make greatly needed provision for students 
in University Extension. This building is planned to 
provide a large auditorium on the ground floor, holding 
perhaps as many as the Horace Mann Auditorium, so 
making it possible to have two large audiences at one and 
the same afternoon or evening hour. 

` The Law School feels the need of speedily taking over 
the entire occupancy of Kent Hall, which was built and 
intended for its use. In order to make that possible, the 
site of East Hall must be made ready for the construction 
of a building similar in size to Avery Hall, to be the home 
of the Departments of History, Economics, Social Science 
and other subjects now inadequately provided for in 
Kent Hall or in Philosophy Hall. | 

Schermerhorn Hall should be equipped for the sole 
use of the Department of Physics, the work now being 
carried on in Schermerhorn to be moved, with the excep- 
tion of that in the biological sciences, into Fayerweather 
[15] 
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. Such an arrangement would leave the University Li- 
brary to become what it should be, a center of scholarship. 
Here would be those great collections that are sought out 
for special and intensive use by scholars. In this building 
our own scholars and those from other lands could then 
be given every facility and every convenience for the 
quiet pursuit of research and for the prosecution of ad- 
vanced studies. 

The exterior portion of the ground floor of Univer- 
sity Hall seems to afford the best place in which to con- 
centrate the administrative offices of the University, 
with the exception of those of the President and the 
Secretary. Such an arrangement, including provision for 
the Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds and for the 
Post Office, would meet the convenience of both students 
and visitors. The front middle part of the building would 
be devoted to the long planned Alumni Memorial Hall. 
Here stately and important gatherings might be held that 
were not largely enough attended to require the use of the 
main auditorium, and here the memorials of the distin- 
guished sons of the University would steadily be assembled. 
` The weight of opinion favors making permanent and 
adequate provision for the University Commons on the 
ground floor of the building that will occupy the site on 
One Hundred and Fourteenth Street midway between Am- 
sterdam Avenue and Broadway. All buildings for resi- 
dence and for what may be roughly described as domestic 
purposes, should be on South Field. At this point the 
Commons would be particularly convenient for the stu- 
dents who live in the present Residence Halls, as well as 
for the much. larger number that will be cared for when 
additional residence halls are constructed. In this same 
building and above the Commons there would be oppor- 
tunity to make unique provision for all those under- 
graduate and student organizations and activities, athletic 
and other, which are now either inadequately cared for or 
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not cared for at all. The students, and particularly the 
undergraduate students, would then lodge, eat and have 
their extra-curricular activities all in the same neighbor- 
hood on the Campus. 

Every member of the Council knows that our present 
Gymnasium is inadequate. Carefully as it was planned a 
quarter century ago, conditions and needs have so changed 
that it is not now and cannot be made a satisfactory room 
for physical training and physical exercise. The Gym- 
nasium in Students Hall at Barnard College is better 
adapted to its purposes than is the University Gymna- 
sium. It is worth consideration whether a modern Gym- 
nasium might not be built on the lower floors of a great 
building to be placed on South Field, at the corner of 
Amsterdam Avenue and 114th Street. Such a Gymnasium 
could be planned in traditional quadrangular fashion, with 
immediate exits on the ground level to South Field. 
Students could go directly from their locker rooms or in- 
door exercise, to their games and exercise on South Field. 
Such a change would have the additional advantage of 
hastening the time when everything shall be removed 
from the Quadrangle and Green except that which has to 
do with instruction and research. 

It would then be practicable, at no great cost, to re- 
model the present Gymnasium into a University Audi- 
torium, quite as large as the one originally planned for the 
upper level of University Hall. Not only is the space last 
named more needed for a great reading room, but to spend 
perhaps millions of dollars for a second auditorium when 
we can get one for a fraction of that sum by converting 
the present Gymnasium, would seem to be the height of 
folly. I propose, therefore, that the present Gymnasium 
be converted into a University Auditorium. It should 
have at least five exits directly to the Green instead of 
one, thus making it possible to discharge the entire audi- 
ence in three or four minutes. A very great advantage 
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is the fact that this auditorium would be accessible in 
bad weather and at night by automobiles or carriages, 
thus adding greatly to the convenience of distinguished 
guests or those who must avoid fatigue or exposure. 

It is hardly necessary to speak again of the Stadium, the 
building of which would be of great benefit to the city of 
New York, as well as furnish a satisfactory solution of the 
problem of public games and intercollegiate contests, in 
which the great body of our alumni and undergraduates 
are so directly and so properly interested. 

All these proposals relative to strenthening the fabric of 
the University are not for the purpose of adding to our 
bricks and mortar, but for the purpose of giving larger 
breathing space to the spirit of the University. At times 
we now seem to be almost suffocating through lack of 
room. We have long since severely limited the number 
of our students, not by mechanical or numerical means, 
but by raising the standard of fitness to profit by some 
part of the University's work. Despite these severe and 
well understood limitations we have assembled a vast 
` body of students on Morningside Heights. Up to the 
present time, however, we have been able to offer them, | 
generally speaking, adequate facilities for study and un- - 
usual opportunities for personal association with their 
teachers. These are matters of policy that must not be 
lost sight of in case the number of students continues to 
increase despite the restrictions put upon them by high 

ducati standards. 

No outline of the present physical needs of the Univer- 
sity would be complete that omitted reference to a suit- 
able Faculty House. The Faculty Club has, despite its 
shabby quarters, become a mighty force in the Univer- 
sity, and a center of great personal and academic satis- 
faction. In conference with a committee representing the 
Club, I have recently begun to consider plans for the 
erection of a satisfactory Faculty House on the site adjoin- 
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ing the President's House, which I have several times 
proposed as the best possible place for this building. The 
present characteristics of the Faculty Club must be 
preserved at all hazards, and this it will be possible to do 
while building a Faculty House that will be sufficient, com- 
modious and attractive. 

In all these various steps to complete the fabric of the 
University, to build a larger and more effective body for 
its steadily growing spirit, we must hold fast to the prin- 
ciples of McKim’s great design for the development of the 
site on Morningside Heights. That master architect 
planned a noble series of buildings, whose beauty, dignity 
and proportion are in themselves a liberal education. lf 
we hold fast to the principles of McKim's noble design, 
we shall in due time complete a great group of buildings 
that will attract pilgrims from all over the world to see 
one of the most notable creations of American architec- 
ture. 

I do not stop to speak of the Medical School, because 
the needs of that part of the University have been so much 
discussed and so much has been published about them that 
they are well understood. Perhaps I may say to those 
who are not personally familiar with the problems of 
present-day medical education, that it has become by far 
the most costly of all educational undertakings. The 
proportion of teachers to be taught must be very large. 
Instruction must be almost entirely *elbow" instruction, 
and at every point there must be immediate personal con- 
tact and guidance. The cost of equipment and mainte- 
nance has become stupendous. Moreover, as I pointed 
out so long ago as the annual report for 1903, an effective 
University Medical School must command the same atten- 
tion and devotion from its teachers as do other schools. It 
will not do to depend upon the spare hours and enthusiasm 
of busy and successful practitioners. Moreover, the cost 
of constructing a new series of buildings for the Medical 
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School is very great. These buildings must be fireproof 
and they must have a broad exposure. As hospital wards 
should face south, so the laboratories should have the 
benefit of north light. The site must be so placed as to be 
easy of access for patients, including those of the out- 
patient department. 

It seems to me likely that there will grow up, and should 
grow up, in the University and outside of the present 
faculty organization, an increasing number of special in- 
stitutes, either for research or for particular forms of 
service. An institute of engineering research, an institute 

of psychology, and an insitute of Oriental studies have 
already been suggested. The Crocker Laboratories are in 
effect such an institute, and the method of their adminis- 
tration may perhaps serve as a model for that of the insti- 
tues which are to follow. Similarly, the Maison Fran- 
caise is but the first of a series of special houses or homes 
for different groups of studies or for students of different 
geographical origins. There will speedily be a Spanish 
house, an Italian house, a Chinese house and a Japanese 
house. Those who are familiar with early university his- 
tory will recognize how this coming development reflects 
and in some degree repeats the highly characteristic 
Nations of the early days of Bologna and of Paris. 

Inall this devêlopment the undergraduate colleges will 
be sedulously fostered, and their usefulness constantly in- 

ased. Their university membership and intimate inter- 
dependence are their chief sources of strength. The Uni- 
versity, in turn, leans heavily upon them for many of the 
best students in its advanced and professional work. 
Undergraduate spirit, undergraduate life, and under- 
graduate enthusiasm are a mighty force in American life, 
and everything possible must be done to preserve and to 
strengthen them. As the university grows greater the 
colleges should grow stronger and more attractive. 
` These are some of the problems, members of the 
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Council, that confront us as we look forward to a new 
period of strengthening and developing the work of the 
University that has now been built. None of them involve 
expansion in the sense of spreading out over new fields and 
into untried areas. None of them look toward undertak- 
ing anything that we are not now doing with more or less 
vigor. They contemplate the more effective carrying for- 
ward, and if it be possible the completion, of what has 
already been planned and undertaken. We are in no 
sense concerned with numbers or with physical greatness. 
Our numbers and our physical greatness have resulted 
from our persistent pursuit of fine ideals, and it is a tribute 
to the American people of our generation that this is so. 
We are concerned with quality. We are concerned with 
intellectual, moral and spiritual growth; with the pursuit 
of truth and with the discovery and application of new 
truth; with the constantly widening circle of service to 
our country and to mankind. 

The fourth period of some forty years in Columbia's 
history that has now closed, has been an intensely inter- 
esting period. It has been far more interesting than the 
first or the second or the third periods, and if the fifth 
period, upon which we are now entering, is to hold its own 
with the fourth, it will have to look to its laurels. The 
vigorous, active, intellectual life which built this Univer- 
sity, with the aid of scores of able and cooperating minds, 
is something which it will always be a great satisfaction 
to have lived with and to remember. In arriving at the 
end of our fourth period we are perhaps only a little 
nearer our ideals than we were when it began, but we 
have now created the machinery and the organization 
with which to make those ideals easier of accomplish- 
ment. I can wish nothing better to the members of 
this Council and to our associates in the conduct of 
the University, than that they may long be spared 
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Announcement has come from the University author- 
ities that plans are being prepared for a “Faculty 
House" to accommodate the Faculty 
Club when it moves from its present 
quarters at 116th Street and Broad- 
way to make way for the new School of Business 
building. The need for a new home for the Faculty 
Club has been an acute one for some time, aud it has 
been generally recognized that, as soon as the School 
of Business building was erected, quarters would be 
found for the Club. The present plan is to utilize the 
plot of ground immediately north of the President's 
House on Morningside Drive and erect there a struc- 
ture that will in every particular meet the ever- 
increasing needs of the rapidly growing Faculty of 
the University. 

The other new building will increase the present 
equipment of the Department of Chemistry and 
Chemical Engineering. Havemeyer Hall has long 
since proved inadequate to meet the demands that have 
been made upon its facilities, and it is safe to say that 
there is no greater need at the University today, so far 
as material additions to the University are concerned, 
than increased facilities to teach chemical subjects. 


New 
Buildings 


It is a real pleasure to read so much in the News 
about the local clubs, and we wish we could have 
as complete reports in each issue as 
we have in our columns this week. 
We know of no phase of Columbia 
Alumni affairs that needs consideration so seriously as 
the present condition of our local clubs. In the first 
place, the problem of their own organization is no 
mean one. Columbia Alumni have not gathered in 
such centers in large numbers. Where there is a 
small group, it has been found that the men composing 
it represent different schools of the University to so 
great a degree that in many instances Columbia does 
not mean the same even to individuals who have 
graduated from the same department. This is an 
indication of the rapid growth of the University, and 
the News has always contended that the condition 
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Clubs 
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should be recognized as a fact—not as a discourage- 
ment but as a distinct challenge to the University and 
to the Alumni Federation to keep all graduates in 
closer touch with what is continually going on at 
Morningside. 

The war undoubtedly has had a great deal to do with 
upsetting Alumni organizations in various cities, and 
even now those clubs that had the most active pro- 
grams before 1914 have not succeeded in reviving 
themselves on anything like an ante-bellum basis. 

We think one of the most serious setbacks, if not 
the most serious of all, in attempts to develop the local 
clubs into a real force in Columbia life, and in Alumni 
activities, has been the repeated failure on their part to 
nominate an Alumni Trustee to represent the graduates 
who do not live in New York City or in the district 
immediately adjoining it. 

More than ten years ago, when Rudolph Tombo 
traveled about the country organizing local clubs in 
the cities he visited on his numerous trips, one of the 
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Unless otherwise indicated, the events listed below will be 
held at the Columbia University Club, 4 West 43rd Street. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 900. 


Monnay, APRIL 18 ۰ 
College Alumni Association. Spring Mecting. 8:30 p. m. 


Tuespay, 7ء‎ 19 
Class of '80 Mines. Dinner. 7:00 p. ۰ 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20 
Varsity "C" Crew Dinner. 6:30 p. m. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 21 

Alumni Association of the Law School. Meeting. 8:30 p. m. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 26 

Class of 78. Dinner. 7:00 p. m. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 28 
Monthly Meeting. 8:00 p. m. 


TvkspAv, May 3 
Class of '19. Dinner. 7:00 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, May 4 
Varsity "C" Football Dinner. 6:30 p. m. 
Wepnespay, May 25 


"17 Engineers. 


Class of 718. Dinner. 7:00 p. ۰ 
TUESDAY, May 31 
Class of '04. Dinner. 7:00 p. m. 
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principal arguments which he presented to the clubs 
was the opportunity which they had to take an active 
part in the University’s affairs. It took him several 
years to cover the entire country, but we think he did 
it pretty thoroughly. As a result, more than fifty 
Alumni Clubs were organized, many of them only on 
paper, but all that was necessary to make them a con- 
siderable factor in the growth of the University was 
a common bond of activity. Tombo retired. from 
Alumni life soon after the system of electing Alumni 
trustees was made operative, and the Alumni Council 
and later the Alumni Federation did all that could be 
done with the limited resources at hand to continue 
his pioneer work. A fine crown to it would have been 
the nomination of an Alumni Trustee by one of the 
local clubs, and the News believes that, had one of the 
several attempts the local clubs made been successful, 
they would now have an entirely different attitude 
toward University and Alumni affairs. They feel that 
they have really very little part in Columbia life and 
in Alumni affairs, and they feel that there is little 
chance of bringing about a change in the situation. 

We have not made a study of the make-up of Boards 
of Trustees of universities in America, but we do not 
recall an instance where the entire membership of a 
Board of Trustees represents only the city, or even 
only that part of the country, in which a university 
itself is situated. While Columbia is truly Columbia 
University in the City of New York, we draw our 
students from every state in the union and from many 
foreign. countries. We are perhaps more a national 
university than any other university in America, and 


University Trustees Authorize Preparation of New ing 


Building Plans 
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we are annually sending out our graduates to every 
nook and corner of the continent. It not only seems 
logical that a representative of this group of Alumni 
should have a place in the Alumni Trustee group, but 
we think it is logical. We think the Alumni clubs 
would become of greater benefit to Columbia and would 
steadily increase their usefulness. 

May eleventh will be a Columbia College holiday. 
Classes are to be suspended, and the students will 
move en masse on West Point, where 
a baseball game with the Army nine 
will be played, and where several other 
spring sport events have been scheduled. The party 
will leave by boat, and an all-day outing on the Hudson 
and The Plains has been planned. 

This 1s quite an innovation and, we think, a welcome 
addition to the student life of the College. There are 
comparatively few occasions when the students can get 
together for the sole purpose of having a good time 
except when the formality of winning an athletic con- 
test or the applauding of student enterprise must be 
the first consideration. On this trip the boys will have 
themselves to amuse, and all will take part in the 
proceedings. From official sources we learn that the 
Alumni are to be invited. This is good news, and we 
hope many will take advantage of the invitation. 
Announcements will be mailed in plenty of time for 
Alumni who wish to have a holiday on the river and 
to see the present College students at close range. 

Ladies and dancing are to be important items in 
the day's doings. 


The West 
Point Trip 


and allied subjects. Havemever 
Hall, the present center of chemical work 
at Columbia, has long since been found 


The Trustees of the University re- 
cently gave authority for the prepara- 
tion of plans for two new buildings on 
Morningside Heights. It is hoped that 
the preparation of these plans may be 
begun very soon and that they will start 
the building program which President 
Butler outlined in detail in his annual 
report for 1919. The President also in- 
corporated recommendations for this ac- 
tion in his last annual report and in a 
recent address to the Trustees concern- 
ing some of the more pressing needs of 
the University, due to its recent rapid 
growth. 

One of the buildings in question is a 
Faculty ifouse for the use of the Faculty 


Club and for Faculty conferences and 
mectings of all kinds. This will be built 
at the corner of Morningside Drive and 
117th Street. It will adjoin the Presi- 
dent’s House and will be of correspond- 
ing size and architectural style. The 
Faculty Club at present is occupying the 
old building, a relic of Bloomingdale 
Asylum, on the northeast corner of 
Broadway and 116th Street. This must 
shortly be removed to make way for the 
building for the School of Business, 
plans for which have already been drawn 
up. 

The other building is to contain much 
needed provision for instruction and re- 
search in chemistry, chemical engineer- 


entirely insufhcient for this purpose. 
The proposed building to which no name 
has yet been given, will be erected on 
Broadway immediately north of Have- 
meyer Hall. It will contain a series ci 
laboratories equipped in the most mod- 
ern fashion for chemical instructicn and 
research of every sort. 


The Trustees hope that when plans for 
these buildings have been made and bids 
are obtained, their cost will be found to 
be within the amount recently received 
by the University in unrestricted lega- 
cies. If so, their construction will be at 
once proceeded with, in the hope of com- 
pleting both buildings before the sum- 
mer of 1922. 
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Cambridge Professor to Receive 
Chandler Medal 


Frederick. Gowland Hopkins, Profes- 
sor of Biological Chemistry at Cam- 
bridge University, England, will deltver 
the lecture and receive the medal of the 
Charles Frederick Chandler Foundation 
this Spring. This distinction has been 
conferred upon Dr. Hopkins in order to 
recognize publicly his pioneer and very 
valuable work in the study ot food ac- 
cessories such as vitamines. His Icc- 
ture on "Newer Aspects of the Nutri- 
tion Problem" will be delivered in 
Havemeyer Hall at Columbia on April 
18, at 8.15 p. m. 

The fund of the Chandler Founda- 
tion was presented in 1910 to the Trus- 
tees of Columbia by friends ot Prcfes- 
sor Chandler and is used to provide a 
lecture by an eminent chemist and a 
medal to be presented to the Iccturer in 
further recognition of his achievements 
in science. Previous lecturers on this 
Foundation were L. H.  Daekeland, 
ScD.; W. F. Hillebrand, Fh.D.; and 
W. R. Whitney, Ph.D. 


Eno Case Reopened 

After considering the case just a 
vear, the Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court on April 8 reversed the 
verdict of a jury in the Surrogate's 
Court rejecting the will of Amos F. 
Eno. A new trial was directed on the 
ground that the verdict was contrary to 
the weight of evidence showing that 
Mr. Eno "possessed to the day of his 
death a strong will, business capacity, 
discernment and judgment." 

Upon Mr. Eno’s death on October 
21, 1915, it was discovered that his will 
gave the residuary estate, amounting to 
about five million dollars, to Columbia. 
The will was made in 1915 and was 
contested by Mr. Eno's relatives. The 
case was heard for 42 days in the early 
summer of 1919 before Surrogate 
Cohalan and a jury, and the trial cost 
approximately $500,000. 


Replies Indicate Large Turn-out of 
Law Alumni 

Replies thus far received for the an- 
nual meeting of the Law School 
Alumni Association indicate that the 
interest of the Law School graduates in 
this organization is no myth. Although 
the mecting is not scheduled to take 
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place until April 21, over one hundred 
and fifty acceptances had been received 
by April 11, when the News went to 
press. ٠ ۱ 

The meeting is to be held at the Co- 
lumbia University Club at 8.30 p. m. 
on April 21. At that time the Associa- 
tion will have as its guests the Honor- 
able Frederick E. Crane, '89L, who will 
speak on "The Facts of the Case," and 
Martin W. Littleton, Esq., whose sub- 
ject will be "Some Fundamentals." The 
clection of officers and members of the 
Standing Committee for the coming 
year will also take place. 

Aside from the addresses of the two 
eminent lawyers mentioned above, no 
other definite announcement about the 
program has been made. It is hinted by 
the Committee, however, that there will 
be some other interesting points on the 
program in addition to the buffet sup- 
per which will be served at the conclu- 
sion of the meeting. The gathering 
will be quite informal, 

An effort has been made to send no- 
tices about the meeting to all graduates 
and undergraduates of the Law School. 
If any Law Alumni have been omitted, 
however, they are urged to consider 
themselves invited and if possible to 
send a note to Douglas M. Black, ’16, 
"18L., stating that they will be on hand. 


Mines Association Nominates 
Officers for 1921-22 


The annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association of the Schools of Mines, 
Engineering, and Chemistry, will be 
held at the Columbia University Club 
on Thursday evening, May 5. The pro- 
gram has not yet been announced but 
informal reports from the Committee 
in charge indicate that elaborate prepa- 
rations are under way. 

The only information thus far given 
out by Ralph E. Mayer, ’79Mines, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Association, is 
that the following members have been 
nominated by the Nominating Commit- 
tee for officers and managers during 
the coming year and that the clections 
will form part of the evening's pro- 
gram: President, Harris K. Masters, 
’O4Mines; vice-president, Charles E. 
Morrison, '01S; secretary, George C. 
Stone, 79Mines; treasurer, John 
Sheafe Douglas, '90Mines; managers. 
John R. Brinley, '84Mines; David Mof- 
fat Myers, '015; Frederick W. Hehre, 
08S; Morris Landau, '17S. 
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Graduate School Association 
Considers College Entrance 
Tests 

"I dare say that we have listened to 
addresses which told us more that we 
did not know, or that were at least on 
themes more remote from our imme- 
diate interests, but I know that we have 
never heard a lecture which has elicited 
the interest and comment and which 
has so completely thrown into relief the 
excellence of the Socratic method as 
this one." These were the words Pro- 
fessor Charles A. Downer used by way 
of prefacing his motion for a vote of 
thanks to Dr. Adam Leroy Jones for 
his talk before the Alumni Association 
of Graduate Schools, delivered at the 
Columbia University Club on the eve- 
ning of April 4. 

The one point that emerged before 
and above all others in Prof. Jones's 
address—and it is a point which needs 
to be emphasized—is that Columbia has 
not thrown all the old traditions out of 
the window and made the institution a 
place where any man, woman, or child 
for that matter, can walk in, take a test 
in completing the half-drawn picture of 
a baby carriage and, if done between 
the two clicks of a stop watch, be ad- 
mitted to the college as fully capable of 
doing intelligent work in college sub- 
jects. Quite the contrary. These intel- 
ligence tests are more nearly—or noth- 
ing but—an attempt to gauge the pow- 
ers of application, concentration and 
gumption of a boy who can think with 
his hands as well as his head. It was a 
rare pleasure to the twenty-one men 
present, all of whom are interested in 
education, to learn that the boy, even 
the boy who makes perfect score in this 
test, has to present evidence to the ef- 
fect that he has done the class room 
work necessary to enable him to con- 
tinue class room work of a still higher 
grade. Instead of there being an ele- 
ment, if not a thick strain, of tom-fool- 
ish “progress” in these tests, it was the 
settled conviction of the men present 
that they have everything in their 
favor, though some of the older gradu- 


` ates admitted that if obliged to stand 


them within a set time they would be as 
embarrassed as an impounded Airedale 
dog. 

The lecture was preceded by a mect- 
ing of the Executive Committee and a 
dinner at the Club. The leading issues 
before the Association at present, all of 


which were quite thoroughly gone over, 
are the amending of the const:tution so 
as to include life members and nonor- 
ary members, the giving (not selling) 
of a dinner to all receivers of graduate 
degrees at Commencement, and the 
most expeditious means of furnishing 
the members with entertainment other 
than the rigidly intellectual. 


Among those present were Stephen 
G. Williams, '81, '82L, '83Ph.D. (presi- 
dent); Acton Griscom, '13; Archibald 
Keightley; Stanley V. LaDow, '13; Ed- 
mund Steele Joy, ’88L, ’92Ph.D.; 
Charles A. Downer, '01Ph.D.; Thomas 
D. Rambaut, '81, '83L, '84Ph.D. ; Michael 
I. Levine, '10, '13Ph.D. (treasurer); 
William E. Grady; J. L. Kerbeck, '14 
A.M.; Edward E. Whitford, '12Ph.D.; 
Herbert R. Moody, '00A.M., '01 Ph.D. ; 
George Ernest Hesse, '12A.M.; B. G. 
Feinberg, '10A.M., '13Ph.D.; and A. W. 
Porterfield, '11Ph.D. 


The appointment of a Nominating 
Committee consisting of Edmund S. 
Joy, 88L, '92Ph.D. (chairman); Dan- 
iel W. Redmond, '13Ph.D.; Edward E. 
Whitford, '12Ph.D.; Thomas D. Ram- 
baut, 81, '84Ph.D.; and Adam Leroy 
Jones, '98Ph.D., was, announced. As 
delegates to the Alumni Trustees Nom- 
inating Convention on May 31, Drs. Joy, 
Moody, and Haney were appointed. 
The alternates are Drs. Downer, Levine, 
and Rambaut. 


Johnson, 1] F. A., Elected 
President of Oregon 
Alumni 

The annual dinner of the Columbia 
Alumm Club of Oregon took place on 
Wednesday, March 30, in Portland. At 
that time the election of officers for the 
coming year was held, and Folger John- 
son, 'llF.A., was elected president, with 
Delbert A. Norton, ’12L, as secretary. 

Rodney Glisan, ’93A.M., using pic- 
tures taken by himself—some of which 
were recently used in New York by 
Frank Branch Riley—gave an interest- 
ing illustrated lecture on the snow 
peaks of the Pacitic Coast.. rie has 
climbed and photographed these all the 
way from Alaska down through Cali- 
forma. Although Glisan is a lawyer by 
profession, he is an authority on the 
subject of his hobby, mountain climb- 
ing. 

Each of the twenty-four Alumni who 
were present at the meeting, broke te 
ice of formality by introducing himself 
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in a short "speech," giving his school, 
date of graduation, present business 
and address. Those who were on nard 
included: William A. Shea, '06P.&S.; 
Jacob Kanzler, '08L.; R. L. Glisan, 
'03A.M.; A. M. Geary, '15L.; Paul 
Rockey,  '08P.&S.; George  Buland, 
"19L.; Folger Johnson, ۰11۳.۸۵.۰۶ F. W. 
Watson, '045.; F. S. Cook, '05S.; R L. 
Sabine, Jr., 20L.; L. P. Hewitt, '07L.; 
D. A. Norton, °12L.; William T. 
Fletcher, '06A.M.; Robert Kuykendall, 
'77L.; I. A. Williams, '04A.M.; I C. 
Brill, ۰12, ۰ 
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Burt, '01, Omitted 
Lloyd Collis, '92, Chairman of the 
House Committee at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club, has called our attention to 
the fact that we omitted from the story 
about the anniversary celebration of 
Van Am's birthday, the name of Harry 
Burt, '01, as one of those Alumni who 
were active in arranging the program. 
The whole evening was such a success 
that we greatly regret having omitted 
the name of anyone who contributed to- 

ward accomplishing this.—Ed. 


Noted Alumni to Be Guests of Washington Club 


“A Dinner of High Degree” is the 
name which the Columbia University 
Alumni Club in the District of Colum- 
bia has given to their annual dinner this 
year. It is to be held at the University 
Club in Washington at eight o’clock on 
Thursday, April 28. The dinner, to be 
preceded by an informal reception last- 
ing from 7.30 until 8.00 p. m., is being 
given to three of the notables on whom 
Columbia conferred honorary degrees 
at last June's Commencement—Herbert 
Hoover, '20 Hon.; General John Joseph 
Pershing, '20 Hon.; and Admiral Wil- 
lam Sowden Sims, '20 Hon. Presi- 
dent Butler will be one of the speakers. 

Several other Alumni holding honor- 
ary degrees from Columbia and now 
living in Washington are also expected 
to attend. These include the Honorable 
Jules Jusserand, '03Hon.; Chief Justice 
Edward D. White, '12Hon.; and Gen- 
eral Enoch W. Crowder, "'19Hon. 
Oliver Hoyem, '17J, President of the 
Club, has appointed a large dinner com- 
mittee who are hard at work to make 
the dinner one of noteworthy success. 
George Oakley Totten, '9IF.A., is 
Chairman of the Dinner Committee; 
Hoyem heads the Committee on Ar- 
rangements; and George W. Wharton, 
07, is Chairman of the Publicity Com- 
mittee. 

This dinner is but one step in the ac- 
tivities of the Washington Alumni to 
make the local club there a really active 
force in Columbia Alumni affairs. The 
club recently sent to all Coluinbia men 
living in the Distiret of Columbia an 
announcement containing — ۱ 
about "A Series of Intimate Evenings 
with men who are doing things" as well 
as a directory of all Columbia Alumni 
living in Washington. Attractively 
printed, it contains information which 


should be of decided value to all Co- 
lumbia men in the District. 


About the Intimate Evenings, the 
News cannot do better than quote 
from the above-mentioned pamphlet. 


The longer we are out of college, the 
more precious our evenings become to 
us. 
The novel Intimate Evenings out- 
lined on another page recognize that 
fact. They are destined to offer a real 
quid pro quo for spending an hour or 
two away from family, books, self-won 
friends or accustomed recreations. 

In addition you will have the chance 
to re-sing old songs, meet old campus 
friends and, with the youngsters, Porce 
de Leon yourself into a sophomore 
again. For there will be plenty of fun 
mixed with wisdom. 

But your serious reason for attending 
these brilliant and stimulating informal 
convcersazioncs. will be your chance to 
rub mental elbows with worth while 
fellow alumni talking con amore about 
their dearest achievements or projects. 

No set speeches or prosy papers. 

Instead each of the successful men 
listed will chat over his cigar about the 
interesting and significant things he 5 
doing—imatters on winch he has proved 
his right to have ideas and theories. 

Then you are free to ask questions 
with the confidence that they will be 
answered as friend to :rienl. 


The first Intimate Evening was held 
on February 24 at the Cosmos Club 
when George S. Rice, '87Mines, Chief 
Mining Engineer of the Bureau cf 
Mines, talked about the efforts to elim- 
inate the deadly monoxide exhaust 
from automobiles in the New York and 
New Jersey automobile tunnei now un- 
der construction. Carl L. Alsherg, ۰ 
'00P.&S., former Chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, chatted about 
the mysterious effect of "sweating" in 
changing green skinned oranges to yel- 
low. He also described the practicahil- 
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ity of using poison gas to control insect 
pests and kill crows. 


A tentative list of subjects and speak- 


ers for future Intimate Evenings 
among the Washington Alumni is in- 
cluded in their announcement pamphlet. 
These include, among others: "The 
Gorgas Memorial" by  Rear-Admiral 
W. C. Braisted, '86P.&S., Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States Navy, Re- 
tired; "Interesting Work of the Red 
Cross in Europe" by Livingston Far- 
rand, 91 P.&S., Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Red 
Cross; “Co-ordination of Government 
Efforts to Promote Foreign Commerce” 
by Roy S. MacElwee, '08, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Department of Com- 
merce; "How to Use the Congressional 
Library" by Herman H. H. B. Meyer, 
Chief Bibliographer of the Library of 
Congress; and "Taking Prisoners Out 
of Cold Storage, or Modern Methods 
of Handling Criminals" by Oliver 
Hoyem, '17], Executive Secretary of 
the National Committee on Prisons 
and Prison Labor. 


* As Never Before, " Says 1920 
Dinner Committee 


1920, the baby Alumni Class of Col- 
lege, is laying its plans for the annual 
Class Dinner and rally to be held on 
Thursday evening, May 5th, at 7.00 p. m., 
at the Cafe de Artistes, 1 West 67th 
Street. Chairman Samuel Weinstein 
has announced that accommodations 
are being prepared for two hundred 
members of the ’20 Class, and he says 
that when the full details of the enter- 
tainment to be furnished are made pub- 
lic, the entire Buildings and Grounds 
Department of “specials,” headed by 
Blue Pete, will be needed to take care 
of the mob. 


Some of the interesting features of 
the Dinner have already leaked out. It 
is known that the entire Revenue Ofh- 
cers’ staff of the city will test some of 
the wares confiscated during the recent 
Prohibition drives with the aid of the 
1920 men. The array of theatrical 
talent secured will close up no small 
number of Broadway theaters for the 
evening. Several of the more pic- 
turesque novelties of the Dinner are 
being kept secret, but it is known that 
there will be singing under competent 
leaders and special dancing acts by 
talented young co-eds who are aiding 


the Class in putting-across a memorable 
night. 

Members of the Committee have de- 
cided to have only members of the 0 
Class present whether they were gradu- 
ated last June or not, and so there will 
be no invited guests and therefore no 
speeches excepting the extemporancous 
and impromptu ones that are to be ex- 
pected. No money is to be solicited for 
anything but the price of the Dinner, 
according to the Chairman, and no 
Class business will be transacted. "It is 
to be a night of frolic and pep and 
hilarity!” announced the entire Com- 
mittee in unison. 

In order to assure the success of the 
Rally, a monster Committee of the fol- 
lowing men has been appointed: Samuel 
Weinstein, Herbert E. Vollmers, Max 
B. Cohen, Charles E. Shaw, Leslie Les- 
ter, Herbert A. Koenig, Frederic P. 
Benedict, Richard M. Ross, John B. 
Hyde, Robert F. Archibold, Jr., Bennett 
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A. Cerf, Herman F. Helwig, Jr., Vin- 
ton K. Milbank, A. Williams Lienau, 
Charles W. Saacke, Jr, Louis C. 
Owens, Richard H. Fox, Arthur A. 
Snyder, Alfred E. Modarelli, Richard 
L. Simon, Edward M. Healy, and Ar- 
thur D. Schwarz. These men have 
been divided into teams and are to com- 
pete for the greatest number present. 
The prize will be announced and award- 
ed at the Dinner. A. D. S. 


Delegates to Academy of Political and 
Social Science 

John Bassett Moore, Hamilton Fish 
Professor of International Law and 
Diplomacy, and Howard Lee McBain, 
'07Ph.D., Eaton Professor of Municipal 
Science and Administration, have been 
appointed to represent Columbia at the 
25th annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 
The meeting will be held in Philadelphia 
on May 13 and 14. 


Medical Education and the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons * 


Edited by Henry E. Hale, '96 P.&S., President of the Association 
of the Alumni of the College of Physicians and Surgeons 


Aboriginal Medicine of North America 


In no way can our present day medi- 
cine be traced to any western source, yet 
it is a matter of interest to see what 
that was. 

In many ways it was mystical, as in 
the east, yet often more grotesque; and 
the methods of the medicine man were 
intended to inspire great awe. The more 
unusual he could make his appearance 
the better medicine it was. For instance, 
a yellowish-colored bear skin disguise 
was much stronger medicine than the 
skin of a brown or black bear. 

In contrast to the above we find some 
of the medicine men could cure malaria 
by giving infusions made of barks of 
trees. 
venesection, cupping with scarification, 
counter irritation, especially by cauter- 
izing, and also inhalation of medicated 
steam were in favor as therapeutic 
agents. The sharpened flint was a use- 
ful lancet and rattlesnake fangs fine 
scarifiers. l 


*This series of articles is designed to show 
the background of present-day medicine as well 
as the requirements and work of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons today. The series 
began on March 4 and will continue weekly 
until completed.—Ed. 


Baths hot and cold, sweating, : 


They practiced control of severe 
bleeding in an extremity by pressure 
above, and, when through accident or 
war an amputation was necessary, they 
endeavored to leave a skin flap to cover 
in the bone. 


The cleansing of wounds was done by 
sucking, cither by direct application. of 
the lips or by the use of a tube of some 
kind. Another method of cleansing was 
flushing, using a bladder, water and a 
quill for the purpose. 


Gaping wounds were sewed with 

strips of tendon or the inner bark of 
tamarack (larch) or basswood. These 
sutures were introduced by means of a 
needle made of bone. They were rc- 
moved on or after the sixth day. 
. Fractures were treated only with 
splint and bandage. No traction was 
used, though this was used in the reduc- 
tion of dislocations. 


We have now been brought down to 
the thirteenth century. There are to 
follow articles dealing with the various 
departments of our medical school as it 
now is. We will leave to them to bridge 
the gulf stili untouched. 
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Debaters Return From Successful Transcontinental Trip 


The Columbia Debating Team, con- 
sisting of A. O. Dawson, '21, (captain), 
W. L. Johnson, '22, and H. S. William- 
son, 22, recently returned from a trip 
to the Pacific Coast, during which they 
won two of the three debates in which 
they participated. The Universitv cf 
Utah was defeated at Salt Lake City 
by a unanimous decision; at Los An- 
geles, Southern California won a close 
contest by a two to one decision; and a 
second victory was registered at Butte, 
where Montana succeeded in obtaining 
only one of the three votes of the 
judges. 

In addition to their official success, 
the team is to be congratulated on the 
very favorable impression as represen- 
tatives of Columbia, which they made 
before their Western audiences. <A 
typical press quotation, also reprinted 
in Spectator, will give some idea of the 
reception which was accorded the team 
by the crowds before wnich they spoke. 


"Columbia won the forensic contest 
beyond all question of doubt in the 


minds of the judges, and would as un- 
questionably have won on a popular 
vote, for while the Utah representatives 
put up a hard and earnest contest in 
presenting the affirmative of the moot- 
ed issue, they were clearly outclassed in 
thoroughness of preperation, depth of 
research and impressiveness of deli- 
very.” 

A review of the trip, written for 
Spectator by Edward M. Earle, ۰, 
Captain of thc only other Columbia de- 
bating team which has made the trans- 
continental tour, contains some obser- 
vations which are reprinted as being of 
interest to Alumni. Referring to the 
fact that since the fall of 1917 the teams 
have struggled along with little or no 
guidance or instruction in their work, 
and mentioning that some members of 
the Faculty have given generously of 
their time during these years, Earle says: 


But spasmodic assistance of this 
character is unfair to the men on the 
teams and to the instructor thus called 
upon; what is essential is the employ- 
ment of a coach to assure a high stand- 
ard of preparation and instruction and 
a reasonable continuity of debating 
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policy. There always will be a number 
of faculty members willing and anxious 
to render yeoman service in the cause 
of Columbia debating. What is needed 
now is a chief of staff. Dean Hawkes 
and the College Committee on I[nstrue- 
tion, I am informed, already have un- 
der way plans for providing the dehat- 
ers of next year’s team with this essen- 
tial coaching. 

Earle then urges the necessity of in- 
tellectual honesty in all debating, and 
holds that there can be no place in im- 
tercollegiate activities for a highly spe- 
cialized form of verbal trickery. Con- 
tending that the members of the team 
should personally believe in the case 
which they uphold and that colleges 
should be as sincere in debating as they 
insist upon being "clean" in football, he 
condemns the twenty-four-hour debate, 
in which chance frequently compels a 
man to defend a proposition which he 
personally considers absurd. He like- 
wise objects to any system which re- 
sults in such a situation as happened 
during this year's trip, when the same 
team had to debate once on the affirma- 
tive and once on the negative of the 
same proposition. 


So EVERAL prominent Alumni having recently 
brought up some very delicate points of the 


utmost importance to general Alumni welfare, the 
Editor of the Alumni News believes it advisable to 
obtain as far as possible a consensus of opinion from 


us all. 


Therefore the News will devote this space 
for the next few weeks to these matters. 


The Editor 


will appreciate your serious consideration and be 
grateful for your thoughtful interpretation of these 


far-reaching problems. 


uw s X — X 
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Income and Expenses of A. A. 
for 1920 Show Surplus 


The recently published report of the 
Columbia University Athletic Associa- 
tion for the year ending August 31, 1920, 
shows a surplus on hand of $17,861.70. 
This surplus is practically all in the 
form of inventory, a large part of which 
is accounted for by South Field equip- 
ment, the Gould Boat House and the 
boat house at Poughkeepsie. The total 
assets amount to $48,939.96, with total 
liabilities of $31,078.26. 

The income for the year included $8,- 
570.00 from the Student Activities Fee; 
$5,615.00 from Athletic Association 
dues of Alumni, Faculty nad students; 
and team balances of $11,524.43 from 
football and $1,084.06 from basketball. 
Miscellaneous income amounted to 
$529.76. 


Among the expenses, the team call- 
ing for the heaviest appropriation as 
representing their deficit was the crew, 
with $9,243.57. Track came next with 
$2,996.13. These were followed by base- 
ball with a deficit of $1,472.72, and 
wrestling with $1,036.06. Other teams 
showing a deficit were fencing, swim- 
ming, water polo, tennis, golf, rifle and 
hand ball in the order named. The 
Freshman teams were responsible for a 
deticit of $231.31. Salaries and ad- 
ministration of the Athletic Association 
amounted to $5,774.67. 


Varsity *C" Club Basketball Din- 
ner Has Many *Speeches" 


In spite of the fact that Columbia did 
not win the basketball championship 
this year, the boys of today and those 
of a long time back had a reunion on 
March 30 at the Columbia University 
Club. The dinner was one of the best 
that has been held in many a year. It 
was not so much the eats that counted 
—and they were surely top hole—but it 
was the gathering. Arthur Alexander 
was missed—missed a lot by those who 
knew him—but he was not forgotten in 
the toasts. 


Most of the old-timers were on hand. 
Frank Goodman, a rough little. fellow 
twenty years ago, was just as exuberant 
as ever. He said that he had imbibed 
at the Fountain of Youth and was still 
able to swing a mean left. Roi Cooper 
Megrue who was the first manager of a 
Columbia team and who now has noth- 
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ing to worry about except to count up 
what he owes in income tax to the 
Government for writing certain plays, 
made a terrible speech. If he ever wrote 
anything in his plays the way he talked, 
he would get the well known "rawsber- 
ry." (This is written by Frank O'Con- 
nell who was captain when Roi was 
manager. ) 

Frank O’Connell made a speech, too, 
and it was a whale. Harry Fisher 
talked, but no one listened to him. Ted 
Kiendl made a little address which was 


something worth while, but on the 
whole the speakers were something 
fierce. 


Ted Allen, who is now a doctor and 
who was the first captain of a Columbia 
team, was among those present. He 
had not gained a pound in twenty years, 
and in his day he was known to be able 


Copy vs. Blue Pencil, or Printed with 
Pleasure 


To the Editor: 

Frankly, our feelings have bcen 
deeply wounded, not so much by 
your potent—oh, we admit it—blue 
pencil, but by the sarcasm which ap- 
peared at the head of our story on 
the 'Varsity Show, last week. Per- 
haps the following will be better 


suited both to your space as well as 
temperamental limitations: 


Hotel Astor. April 20th 
Saturday Matinee included 
Columbia 'Varsity Show. Fifteenth 
Annual Players’ Club production. 
Ha, ha and ha again. Very funny. 
Title: You'll Never Know. Words. 
Music. Comedians. Chorus men. 
Chorus Girls. Bobbed hair. Lyrics, 
Larry Hart. Music, Dick. Rodgers. 
Coaches, Hammerstein and Fields. 
Actual plot. Good story. Good as 
any Broadway show. Better. Mar- 
velous cast. Friday night, Almuni 
night. Music easy to remember 
NO WAR TAX. Great relief. Spe- 
cial room reserved for recovery of 
those convulsed with laughter. 
You'll Never Know. Hotel Astor. 
Apri] 20th, 21st, 22nd, 23rd. Ma- 
tinec and evening performance Sat- 
urday. Bring your wife. Bring 
anybody's wife. Come any night, 
come all nights. 


Now cut this, darn ye. 


Hooray. 
to 23rd. 


Malevolently, 
"VARSITY SHOW PRESS 


AGENT. 
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to hide behind his own shadow. Heinie 
Elias, one of the pioneers, looked a bit 
grizzled, and he said that Wall Street 
had got his Nanny. Big Bill Allen, who 
used to trip over his feet in the old days 
was there with an awful bald head. 
He had nothing on Gus Rogers who 
played on the first championship team. 
Gus looks like the original Dodo's egg 
these days. He wore a fierce sparkler 
on his finger and therefore must be 
prosperous. Chick Cuthcll, who was 
awarded the B.V.D. in the war, and 
who was once a coxswain of the crews 
before he grew up, has lost a little 
weight on the roof. His hair is thin- 
ning out, too. 


Joe Deering made a speech(?) He is 
the new coach, and he hopes to put an- 
other championship team in the field 
There is no reason why he should rot. 
Columbia had a very disastrous vear in 
the present season, but there are mem- 
ories of when the Blue and White won 
the championship in 1904, 1905, 1908, 
1909, 1910, 1911, and 1912. It has been 
a long time between, but there seems to 
be no reason why there should not be 
another top notch team and no reason 
why there should not be another gather- 
ing such as there was on March 30. I 
thank you. 


Those present were: R. C. Megrue, 
'03; W. F. Allen, '03; H. H. Elias, '03; 
F. V. Goodman, '03; T. H. Allen, '03; 
F. L. O'Connell, '04; H. C. Townsend, 
'03; W. R. Tyler, 04S; H. A. Fisher, 
'04S; A. Rogers, '04S; C. W. Cuthell, 
'05, '07L; S. Melitzer, '09; J. J. Ryan. 
"005 : D. Armstrong, '09; C. F. Schnepp, 
10S; R. V. Mahon, '10, '12L ; T. Kiendl, 
Jr., 10, '13L; W. M. Lee, '11; C. B. 
Spencer, '07, '10S; N. O. Rockwood, 
'10, '12L ; C. D. Benson, '11S; W. Mac- 
Rossie, '11; H. Osterhout, '10, '12L; H. 
H. Klein, '12, '14L; A. H. Kohlbusch, 
13S; D. L. Meenan, Jr.. 15; J. C. Lee, 
"15; R. Benson, "138: H. L. Roberts, 
"15; W. W. Dwyer, ۰15: E. Kornsand. 
"16; E. Calder, '16; A. H. Haaren, '14, 
'JóL ; T. Farrell, '19; C. C. Latour, 18: 
C. F. Leonard, '15, '17L ; C. Farer, '18; 
N. N. Alexander, '19; H. E. Vollmers. 
Jr., 20; J. A. Newman, '17, '19L; and 
S. Weinstein, '20.. The members of this 
year’s team who were on hand includ- 
ed: M. F. Tynan, '21 (captain); L. 
Watson, '22; M. Reilly, '23; R. Pulleyn. 
'23; S. Lautman, '22; W. C. Eder, 23; 
W. Sager, '22 (manager); and J. Deer- 
ing (coach). F. L. O'C. 
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We Knew They'd Do It 


As suggested in the headline, we 
knew they'd do it all along, and we 
dont mind saying we told you so. 
What's it all about? Look, gaze and 
behold the flaring Spec head, "LION 


SWORDSMEN TRIUMPH IN IN- 
TERCOLLEGIATE MEET." 

* * x 
We hasten to translate. It means 


that Gyp Reaves's fencing team went 
and won the Intercollegiate Fencing 
Championship, beating out the Navy, 
and Yale and Dartmouth, and all the 
rest of ‘em. 

* X * 

Why did we know they'd do it....? 
Well, it's something of a story, but the 
gist of it is that we used to go around 
to all the fencing meets to watch the 
team, and sometimes they'd win, and 
sometimes they'd lose, but whenever 
that would happen, our esteemed friend, 
Captain Gyp Reaves, would smile an 
embarrassed smile of his and say— 
"Oh, that's all right. We'll get 'em in 
the Intercollegiates." And the way he 
said it, we always believed him. Espe- 
cially as we sometimes questioned the 
decisions by which the team lost. So 
we knew that when Gyp said we'd get 
‘em in the Intercollegiates, it was more 
than just talk. 

*X X & 


As a result of the first day's fencing, 
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Columbia and the Navy were tied for 
first place, each having eighteen wins 
and six losses. Then Saturday after- 
noon, when bouts were continued, the 
Blue and White jumped into the lead 
by trimming Dartmouth, while the 
Navy was engaged in losing several 
bouts. After that, they never caught 
up, and when the meet was over, Co- 
lumbia led with thirty-three bouts won 
and twelve lost, with the Navy second 


with thirty won and fifteen lost. 


* * X 


It is an especial joy to us when we 
beat the Navy in anything. We con- 
gratulate Coach Murray, and Captain 
Reaves, and Bencoe the star foils man, 
and Columbia, and everybody con- 
cerned. 

* * x 

The team consisted of Bencoe, Farley 
and Lowndes handling the foils, Reaves 
the sabre, and Huber the Epee. Ben- 
coe, incidentally, took second place in 
the individual foils honors, winning 
that position from Walker of Yale in 
a fence-off from a tie. 

* X x 


Al credit to Becker of the Navy, 
who took the individual foils champion- 
ship, winning 14 bouts, losing one, and 
all this with a lame knee, which nearly 
incapacitated him. 


In the sabre championships, Gyp 
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Reaves came through to the finals to a 
triple tie with Malstrom and Guider, 
two Navy men, and then was defeated 
by both of these, the sabre champion- 
ship going to the Navy. 

* * x 


And in the meantime— 
*x X * 

Baseball: Holy Cross 11, Columbia 1 

For a very good and sufficient reason, 
we weren't at that game, and for the 
reason indicated above, we are glad. 
We always take all of Columbia's con- 
tests terribly seriously, and every time 
someone twists the Lion's tail, we ache 
in sympathy. 

* * 

While as yet holding no briefs for the 
ball team, we feel for Andy Coakley 
who has only two of last year's men to 
work with, and a whole crowd of inex- 
perienced candidates from which to 
build a team. 

x * X 

We understand that the game looked 
good for the first four innings, taking 
on the aspect of a pitchers' battle, until 
the fifth inning, when dreadíul things 
happened. 

* Xx + 

Columbia scored first, in the opening 
frame, when Schnaars walked, Brophy 
and Tedíord died advancing him, and 
Freeman brought him in with a single 
to left. 

In the third inning, Holy Cross 
shoved over a run on a two bagger, a 
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You'll Never Know 


15TH ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF THE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PLAYERS CLUB 


The 1921 VARSITY SHOW 


You can go to a Broadway show six nights a week, and four weeks a month, but 
you can only see the Columbia Varsity Show April 20th to 23rd, at the Hotel Astor. 


And it's as good as the best Broadway show, and better than many others. 


can afford to go more than you can afford to miss it. 


You 


If you can't possibly come Friday Night—Alumni Night, when the gang gathers— 
then come Wednesday, Thursday, or Saturday night or Saturday afternoon. 


Tickets on sale at East Hall, Columbia 
University, or at the Columbia 


University Club. 
۴ 


sacrifice and a fly. Then things quieted 
down until the fatal fifth, when Holy 
Cross opened up with a deluge of five 
hits, two of them three baggers, which 
coupled with a walk and an error were 
good for six runs. Columbia ncver 
threatened seriously after that. 

The next game on South Ficld takes 
place on Saturday, April 16, with C. C. 
N. Y. following which comes the 
Fordham game, April 20. 

P. W. G. 


FENCING SUMMARIES 


Dencoe defeated Liaio, Dartmouth, 12-9; 
Chanler, Navy, 9-6; Mackenzie, Yale, 7-5; 
Rhodes, Penn, 8-2; Bishop, Yale, 10-9; Shears, 
Navy, 9-6: Brewster, Harvard, 15-14; Hertz- 
berg. Dartmouth, 11-7; Hittinger, Penn, 6-4; 
Walker, Yale, 5-4; Boyce, Harvard, 6-1; Ram- 
bo. Penn, 9-7. 

Farley defeated Brewster, Harvard, 
Weld, Dartmouth. 9-6; Rambo, Penn, 
Mackenzie, Yale, 9-8; Boyce. Harvard, 
Liaio, Dartmouth, 10.9; Rhodes, Penn, 
Shears, Navy, 8-5; Ordway, Harvard, 
Hittinger, Penn. 6-2. 

Londes defeated Hertzberg, Dartmouth, 7-3; 


10-8; 
9-3; 
15-10; 
8-2; 
10-8; 


Boyce, Harvard, 8-2; Shears, Navy, 9-8; Rish- 
op, Yale, 6-4: Hittinger, Penn, 6-4; Walker, 


Yale, 6-4: Rambo, Penn, 5.3; Mackenzie, Yale, 
5.2; Vose, Navy, 14-11; Liaio, Dartmouth, 8-3; 
Rhodes, Penn, 13-11. 


TEAM STANDING 


Won Lost 
Columbia. quee eas ieee ees 33 12 
کک‎ satum Rosa dee ed eras kan و‎ 30 15 
Harvard SoS ی‎ uh abut RS Se 27 18 
N ANG: ہی‎ d sure suu ee Rue USA ER RAN UE E کل‎ 22 23 
Dartmouth ی‎ Eau Esci 16 29 


CTI: SS d att xU) badge bu ee 8 37 


INDIVIDUAL STANDING 


Won Lost 

Becker, Navy .................. 14 
Bencoe, Columbia .............. 12 3 
Walker, Yale usua vr xs 12 3 

Bencoe won on fence-off, 6-4. 
COLUMBIA 
ab r h po a e 
Schnaars;. 1b ........ 2 1 0 9 0 1 
Brophy, rf .......... 3 0 0 1 0 0 
Tedford. ss (Capt).... 4 0 1 4 2 0 
Freeman, lf ......... 3 0 2 3 0 0 
Cohen, 3b ........... 4 0 0 1 0 0 
Smith, CE Vor مه‎ cs 4 0 1 3 0 0 
Moeschen, 2b ........ 3 0 0 3 1 2 
Meyer, C بں‎ ٣٣339۵ 3 0 1 3 1 1 
Wunderlich, p ....... 3 0 1 0 2 2 
Prec. Peed da 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Totals Soc ی را‎ 30 1 6 27 6 6 
HOLY CROSS 

ab r h po a e 
Dugan, lf ........... 6 1 1 1 0 0 
Doherty, rf ......... 6 1 0 1 0 0 
Gagnon, SS .......... 4 2 2 1 2 1 
O'Conner, +77 6 2 3 15 0 1 
Santoro, 3b (Capt)... 3 1 ۰ 0 2 6 0 
Simendinger, Cf ...... 4 1 1 0 0 0 
Maguire, 2D. ......... 5 2 2 1 0 0 
Murphy, C ........... 5 1 3 6 1 0 
Tunney, P cus... 4 0 1 0 8 0 
TOSSA 43 1 13 27 17 2 
Columbia .... 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0— 1 
Holy Cross... 0 0 1 0 6 0 0 4 0—11 


Two-base hits--O' Conner (2), 


ney, Murphy. Threc-base hits—Maguire (2), 
Gagnon. Home run—Gaguon. Sacrifice hits— 
Brophy, Meyer, Santoro. Stolen bases— 


O'Conner, ۰ 
6, Holy Cross 12. 
lich 2, by Tunney 4. Bases on 


—Oitf Wunderlich, 13 m 8 


innings. 


Dugan, Tun- 


Left on bases— Columbia 
Struck. out— Dy Wunder- 
balls-— Off 
Wunderlich 4, off Price 1, off Tunney 4. Hits 
Hit by 


Send in your reservations to Manager 
Henderson, East Hall, Columbia 


University 


vitcher—By Wunderlich (Santoro). Passed 
hall Meyer: First on errors—Columbia 1, 
Holy Cross 3. Double plays—Tunney-—Santoro 
—O’Conner, Tedford—Schnaars. Umpires— 
Connolly and Wilson. Time of جع‎ 


Alumni Notes 


82, '83Ph.D.—Many Columbia men 
were present at the recent farewell 
dinner given for Sir Philip Gibbs at 
the Hotel Biltmore in New York by 
the Allied Loyalty League. Among 
those on the dinner committee were 
President Butler: George Brokaw 
Compton, '09, '13L; Herbert L. Sat- 
terlee, '83, '85L; and Lorillard Spen- 
cer, '07. Professor Michael Pup, 
'83, also attended. 


'84Mines—James F. Kemp, Protes- 
sor of Geology at Columbia, recently 
gave a course of three lectures to the 
students in Mining at McGill Un- 
versity, Montreal, and somewhat 
earlier gave two lectures at Hamilton 
College. He also gave an address 
at the meeting of the Woman's Aux- 
iliary of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, which was most 
favorably commented upon in a re- 
cent issue of Mining and Metallurgy. 

'90F.4.—J]ames M. Hewlett 5 
the author and designer of the re- 
markable Babylonia pageant which 
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formed the chief feature of the 
evening's entertainment at the pri- 
vate view of the Architectural League 
Exhibition. in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum on Friday, April 1. He de- 
signed the striking  stage-settings 
of the Palace of Darius and of the 
Den of Lions. Hewlett's home is at 
Lawrence, Long Island, New York. 


97S—R. W. How has opened of- 
fires for the practice of general civil 
engineering at 80 North Main Street, 
Perry, New York. He is a member 
of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers and of the American Asso- 
ciation of Engineers. 


'97L—Henry B. Barnes is moving 
his ofhces on May 1 to Room 1213, 
31 Nassau Street, New York City. 


'01F.A.—C. K. Sumner is the 
author of an article on "Some As- 
pects of School Architecture," which 
appeared in the March issue of the 
San Francisco Architect and En- 
gineer, It is a highly important and 
thought-provoking article, pointing 
out lack of foresight in the handling 
of the entire question of school 
housing in American cities generally. 


'02L—William Edward Baird, for- 
nierly of 7 Beray Road, Kirkwood, 


CIGARETTES 


[1668۲۲ & Myers TonBAcco Co. 
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Missouri, has moved to Webster 


Groves, Missouri. 


'02—Stanley K. Wilson and John 
K. Fitch, '02, are respectively Vice- 
President and Secretary of the re- 
cently organized Baker-Wilson Cor- 
poration, of 138 Pearl Street, New 
York City. The concern ts organ- 
ized primarily to issue a new form 
of loose leaf service for business ex- 
ecutives. Wilson has prepared a 
very attractive booklet giving a 
gist of the proposition, entitled "The 
Power House of Business," copies of 
which are available—gratis, of course 
—upon application to either of these 
progressive young Alumni. 


'04L—The wedding of George C. 
Turner, composer and librettist, and 


Mrs. Madeline Brett of Neuchatel, 
Switzerland, took place on March 
31, in New York City. They will 


make their home at 452 Riverside 
Drive, New York City. 

"05, '09P.&S.—A daughter, Jeanne 
Wesley Mott, was born to Walter 
Wesley Mott and Mrs. Mott, at 
White Plains, New Jersey, on March 
12. Mott lives at 43 Waller Avenue, 
White Plains, New Jersey. 


'06P.&S.— William Alfred Scruton is 
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moving into new offices this month at 
30 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York. 
His home و1‎ at 1651 Woodhaven Ave- 
nue Woodhaven, Long Island, New 
York. 


'075—Dudley P. Babcock may be 
reached in care of the Bronx Park- 
way Commission, Bronxville, New 
York. 

'08—Louis E. Wolferz may now be 
reached at 2 Mao Chia Wan, Peking, 
China. In a recent letter to the 
News he says he wishes " . . . to keep 
the Alumni News coming, in order to 


^ keep in touch with the trend of af- 


fairs at dear old Columbia." 


'08—Clinton Brown is now living 
at 880 St. Nicholas Avenue, New 
York, and his office is in care of the 
Erdman Forced Draft Burner Com- 
pany, 96 Wall Street, New York. 


'09S— Freeman W. Kennedy has 
become associated with the Interna- 
tional Trade Press, Inc., of 13 Park 
Row, New York. In his new posi- 
tion he returns to the technical ad- 
vertising field, in which he spent so 
many years with the McGraw-Hill 
publications. The International Trade 
Press, Inc. issues the Electrical. Re- 
view, Engincering World, Highway and 
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Electrical Contracting, and about six 
other publications. 


09—\Villiam H. Dannat Pell and ` 


Miss Helen Hamilton Nunn were 
married recently in New York. Their 
engagement was announced in the 


News on February 18. 


٩09-۷۷ A. Kimbel was elected a 
member of the Executive Committee 


of the National Squash Tennis As- 
sociation at a meeting held at the 
Yale Club on March 16. 


"10, ’12L—The wedding of Harold 
V. Story and Miss Edna Olive Fick- 
ling of Brooklyn took place at Trin- 
ity Church on March 28. Story 
served in the Navy during the wai 
and is at present an 0۱۱۵۲ in the 


April 15, 1921 


Eighth Coast Artillery Guard. The 
couple will make their home at 170 
East Seventeenth Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


'10, '12P.&S.— Webb W. Weeks has 

taken up his residence at New 
Canaan, Connecticut. His business 
address is 46 East  Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York. 


BOOKS New and Second Hand 


STATIONERY 


ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 


SOUVENIRS 


Press. 


Journalism Bldg. 


Agents for the Publications of the Columbia University 
We invite correspondence from Columbia Alumni. 
Mail orders given prompt attention. 


Columbia University Press Bookstore 
New York City 


2960 Broadway 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure rcliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, COLUMBIA ALUMNI News, New York 


CONSTRUCTION 


New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jr., 83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND ALTERATIONS 
103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


J. PARKE CHANNING, ’83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway Telephone Bowling Green 7340 


Alfred L. Jaros, Jr., '11S 
Albert L. Baum, '09, '11S 


JAROS & BAUM 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 


116 West 39th Street Telephone Greeley 5395 


New York City 


New York City 


EDWIN LUDLOW, '79 Mines 


CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 
Coal and Coke 


149 Broadway Telephone 2669 Cortland 


New York City 


DANIEL E. MORAN, '84 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street Telephone 3042 Cortland 


New York City 


Factory POWER PLANTS Fue. Economy 


DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., 1901 
Griggs and Myers 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
110 West 40th Street 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Bulk- 


heads, Foundations and Caissons—Subaque- 
ous Pipe and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 


Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 1331 


INVESTIGATIONS 


New York City 
FRANCIS W. COLLINS, 'o5 E.M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND Pus tic UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


50 Church Street 


INSURANCE 


New York City 
C. H. ELLARD, ’97 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Barclay 7970 217 Broadway 


` William MacRossie, '11 
New York City "5 MacRossie, Jr., 4 


MacRossiz & MacRossiE 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 
68 William Street Telephone 637 John 


LAWYERS 


Phoenix, Arizona 


HAROLD BAXTER, ’00S, ۱41۰ 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
203 Fleming Building 


Specializing in 
MINING AND IRRIGATION LAW 


San Francisco, Cal. 


HENRY EICKHOFF, '75 L. 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 


604 MILLS BUILDING 


New York City 
WALLACE WHITE, ۰23 15 M.E. 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
AND TRADE MARKS 


Woolworth Building 233 Broadway 


New York City 


ALBERT C. NOLTE, ۰24 E.E. 
Counselor-at-Law of the D. C. Bar 
PATENTS—TRADE MARKS—COPYRIGHTS 


Telephone Cortland 1006 165 Broadway 


TESTING LABORATORY 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF CiVIL ENGINEERING 
Testing Laboratorics 


Commercial investigations and researches 
made in connection with the physical proper- 
ties of structural materials. 
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‘STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


Immortals is another. The Steinway is the piano over whose 


O own a piano is one thing—to own the Instrument of the 


keyboard Richard Wagner dreamed his visions and enriched 
the world. It is the Voice with which Liszt, Gounod, Rubinstein and 
their immortal fellows spoke to mankind. It is the piano of Paderew- 
ski—and the piano upon which Hofmann and Rachmaninoff are 
playing their way to immortality today. It is the chosen instrument 
of the masters and the lovers of immortal music. 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET - NEW YORK 


Subway Express Stations at the Door 
REPRESENTED BY THE FOREMOST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


as 
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There is a good bit the Alumni of the College ought 
to know about the undergraduate of today. The News 
is glad to take every opportunity to 
point out features about which the 
student's life revolves, and in this issue 
we have attempted to outline a few of the important 
aspects which affect the boys intimately. Undoubtedly 
many points remain uncovered—we are not trying to 
give a cross section of life in Hamilton ITall or in its 
environs—but we do hope the facts which we have 
hastily gathered for this number of the News will 
prove of value to Alumni who are interested in the 
welfare of what is now Columbia College. 


Facts About 
the College 


Yale's plan to preserve for all time, more or less, the 
activities of. Yale through the medium of motion pic- 
tures is going to give that institution 
the jump on other American colleges 
in capitalizing the campus life of 
"dear old Alma Mater." 

To many an undergraduate, bent only on the acquisi- 
tion of a degree, dissociated from the traditions and 
the aspirations of his college, the Yale scheme will seem 
a fad. To that smaller group (and Columbia owes so 
much to them) the movie proposition. will mean an 
intelligent effort to hold close in memory the under- 
graduate life which binds them in loyalty to their 
college. 

We have a great history at Columbia. It is all too 
prosaically portrayed in books, in legend, in paintings 
of our great teachers and stiftly-posed photographs of 
our great crews and championship teams. So long as our 
achievements are nothing in the young lives of those 
who enter by the modern door of psychological examin- 
ations, so long will Columbia retain what many Alumni 
regard as the spirit of a degree factory, and will fail 
to attain in its undergraduate body the quickening blood 
of a devotion which shall last through the years of 
Alumnihood. 

If we bring the proposition of remembering Columbia 
in action down to the present day, would a movie of 


Old Eli Films the 
Well-loved Scene 


the Brown game of 1919 arouse no new interest in the 
mind of an entering Freshman? Is Dean Hawkes, 
camped in his chair behind his telephone mouthpiece, 
a picture to pass with the passing of the present under- 
graduates? Would not the spectacle of Rice eyeing 
his hard-driven men on the gym machines rank a salute 
from the crew rookies of 1940? 

History is forever repeating the maxim that men 
pass and institutions last. As on older grad we should 
prefer some day to see the days of our college youth 
on the screen, rather than to sing “Sans Souci” in a 
cracked voice at the close of a class dinner of the older 
grads before ambling home. 

As to the potential value of a vivid movie in drawing 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the events listed below will be 
held at the Columbia University Club, 4 West 43rd Street. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 900. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 26 
Class of 78. Dinner. 7:00 p. m. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 28 
"17 Engineers. Monthly Meeting. 8:00 p. m. 
District of Columbia Alumni Club. Annual Dinner. and 
Meeting, University Club, Washington, D. C. 7:00 p. m. 


Turspay, May 3 
Dinner. 7:00 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, May 4 
Varsity "C" Football Dinner. 6:30 p. m. 


Class of '19. 


THURSDAY, May 5 


Alumni Association of the Schools of Mines, Engineering, 
and Chemistry. Annual Meeting. 8:30 p. m. 

Class of 20. Annual Dinner. Cafe de Artistes, 1 West 
67th Street, New York. 7:00 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, May 25 
Dinner. 7:00 p. m. 


[۱۳8۹۱۸۲ May 31 


Alumni Trustee Nominating Convention. 
Columbia University. 4:00 p. m. 
Class of 04. Dinner. 7:00 p. m. 


Class of ‘18. 


Trustees’ Room, 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 1 
Commencement Day. 
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the best class of prep school men to Columbia, recall 
the usual method of advertising a college on the high 
school platform and draw your own inferences. 


details. 


Wednesday, May 11th, will be a good day to keep 


away from vour office. 
Alumni and students, via Str. “Mandalay” 
game, dancing, Glee Club concert, etc. 


The West Point trip for 


baseball 
Watch for 


Columbia College of Today 


College Association Devotes Spring Meeting to Learning More About Morningside 


Heights— Dean Hawkes and Other Faculty Members Speak 


The Annual Spring Meeting of the 
Association of the Alumni of Columbia 
College was devoted to the College it- 
self. The meeting was held at the Co- 
lumbia University Club on Monday 
evening, April 18, with about 200 Alumni 
and 100 members of this ycar's Senior 
Class present. 

Through the courtesy of the House 
Committee of the Club, the well-chosen 
decorations of the Van Am Dinner were 
still on the walls of the main dining 
room. At the east end was a blue and 
white framed panel carrying the gold 
stars and the names of the eleven Club 
members who gave their all in the Great 
War. It was bordered on the right by 
the cross-tipped flag of the church of 
Herbert Shipman, '90, the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, and on the left by a cor- 
don of blood red poppies symbolizing 
Flanders Fields. Above was the stand 
of silk colors of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Post of the American Legion, and 
between the flags the enlarged seal of 
the Club. 

Around the walls were well-executed 
medallions of the seals of the Older 
Graduates, the Early Fighties, the Upper 
Eighties, the  Forty-Niners and the 
Alumni Federation. Over the arches at 
the entrances were enlarged C's and the 
six different insignias of the Varsity 
"C" Club. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Albert W. Putnam, '97, 'O0L, President 
of the Association. Briefly explaining 
that this was not a business meeting and 
that the evening would be spent in learn- 
ing more about Columbia College, he in- 
troduced Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean of 
the College, as the speaker of the even- 
ing. The News is glad to quote ex- 
tensively from the speeches of Dean 
Hawkes and his associates, Adam Leroy 
Jones, '98Ph.D., Director of Admissions; 
John J. Coss, '08A.M., Director of the 
Summer Session, and John Erskine, '00, 


Professor of English, as giving what 1s 
perhaps one of the most complete suni- 
maries ever printed of Columbia College 
today :— 


Dean Hawkes: Mr. Chairman, Alum- 
m and Undergraduates: I am going to 
talk a little while abcut Columbia Col- 
lege in as simple a way as l can. I am 
not going to say anything at all about 
projects and plans, because what we may 
hope to do tis conditioned upon the point 
at which we start and I cannot 
begin to cover all there is to say about 
the present. If I should get started on 
the plans which those of us who have 
the College very much at heart have in 
mind, it would detain you too long, I am 
sure, for we have a great many ot them 
which reach very far into the future. 

Now in order that you may follow 
more clearly what few remarks I may 
have to make, let me just divide what I 
have to say into three parts, which I 
will take up in order, and which cor- 
respond to what seem to me the three 
main functions of the College. 

In the first place, it should be the ideal 
of the University to provide a smooth 
and orderly and cooperative administra- 
tive machinery, so that each part corre- 
lates with every other and each is work- 
ing for the welfare of the other. This 
mav be called the administrative aspect 
of the institution. Then there is the 
educational aspect, closely connected 
with the administrative, to be sure, but 
having to do with the offering of courses 
and the opportunities for study. Then, 
third, there are what might be called the 
extra-curricula activities. which, in a 
broad sense, have to do with making 
the place a comfortable and joyful one 
in which to live, where a young man can 
come, have a good time and carry on 
the business of his education in such a 
way that he will be happy, where he will 
make friends and develop physically, 
morally and spiritually, as well as intel- 
lectually. 


Administration and Coöperation 


The whole spirit in which the admin- 
istration of the College is carried on at 
the present time is not one of competi- 
tion or rivalry with the other schools of 
the University. [n certain universities 
some of the schools feel that they can 
only grow and become strong at the ex- 


pense of other schools. This is not true 
at Columbia. Each school through its 
administrative officers is working for 
the benetit of the University in order 
that through its strength each school 
may be strong. 

We find now and then, sometimes in 
Spectator, sometimes in other public 
prints, the statement that the college is 
being submerged by the other schools ot 
the university. This is not a happy ħg- 
ure of speech. A much happier figure ts 
to think of the college as the hub of the 
wheel from which the various spokes, 
the various professional schools and 
graduate schools, go out, around which 
they all revolve, and into which they are 
very closely doweled—if that is the right 
term—and without which they could not 
exist. The graduate schools at the pres- 
ent time enjoy a relation to the college 
which, if not entirely dependent, is very 
dependent upon the college. In fact, the 
college is nearer the centre of things 
than any other school in the university, 
and there is no attempt or suggestion 
from any of the other schools of sub- 
merging the college. 


Assets and Disadvantages of the College 


The great difficulty which faces the 
administrative officers of the college 15 
to determine, so far as they can, what 
kind of an institution it ought to be and 
to steer it in the right direction. Now. 
there are colleges and colleges. Each 
college has certain assets due to its loca- 
tion and to a thousand and one facts of 
one kind or another. Every college first 
has to sec just what its assets are and 
what its disadvantages are and then to 
form a policy. What are the assets 0! 
Columbia College at the present time? 
In the first place, the greatest asset 15 
its university connection. The students 
come to us in large numbers on that ac- 
count. They come because they are ۰ 
ested in some profession, and Columbia 
College dovetails its work into the work 
of the professional and graduate schools 
in a more intimate and more effective 
way than most colleges in the United 
States have been able to develop. That 
is, we try to visualize every problem 
having to do with the educaticn of the 
young man, in terms of education. It a 
student comes to us desiring to study in 
some particular field, he is not only per- 
mitted but encouraged to take the work 
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in any part of the University that will 
enable him to carry on his work success- 
fully, whether it is explicitly contained 
in the announcement of Columbia Col- 
lege or not. Now that is one tremen- 
dous asset of Columbia College which a 
small college cannot begin to match. 

Another asset of Columbia College is 
its situation in New York, an asset 
which I must say we have not yet begun 
to use to its fullest extent. If I were 
speaking of the future I would say 
something of the possibilities in the di- 
rection of art, of business, of commerce, 
of manufacturing, of engineering of 
various kinds in New York, which we 
plan to improve in due time. One fur- 
ther asset of the position of Columbia 
College in New York is the opportunity 
for many young men to do part-time 
work to help pay their way through col- 
lege. 

Now what are our disadvantages? 
Our disadvantages are due to the fact 
that we are not situated on green hills 
and surrounded by large pastures where 
we can go out and enjoy the scenery and 
take long walks in the woods. We can- 
not do that, we are sorry, but we cannot. 
I have often remarked to the under- 
graduates on pertinent occasions that 
they must remember that Columbia 
College is not completely surrounded by 
mountains but completely surrounded 
by policemen, which is not always an 
unmixed blessing. If one thinks of the 
normal life that a boy spends in a typi- 
cal small college, he naturally thinks of 
these green fields and of those delightful 
hours which we all appreciate so much, 
spent in sitting in the window looking 
at the green fields, distilling college 
spirit in large quantities, and of all of 
the other joys of the suburban life. 

Well, then, with the facts as I have 
stated them, what is our destiny? Is it 
the proper thing for Columbia College 
to neglect its assets and buck its disad- 
vantages and to attempt to become the 
kind of college that Amherst is or that 
Dartmouth is? It seems to me that the 
thing for Columbia College to do is to 
recognize its tremendous advantages, its 
tremendous assets of university and of 
city connection, to make the most of 
them, and to make Columbia College the 
kind of a college that will appeal to the 
young man who wants that kind of an 
institution. The boy who wants the 
other type will find that 345 out of the 
340 colleges of the United States are of 
that style. There is only one Columbia 
College. Many boys ought to go to the 
other kind. If so, God bless them. But 
there are many who ought to come to a 
college like Columbia College. 


The Educational Aspect 


Now, I want to say a little about the 
educational side of the college. Perhaps 
I can do that best by asking you to fol- 
low the course of a boy who wishes to 
attend college. Well, the first thing he 
has to do is to get in. That may be 
done in a variety of ways. In the old 
days when I went to college and when 
many of you went to college, the com- 
mittee on. admission. might more prop- 


erly have been called the committee on 
exclusion, for the object seemed to be 
not to find out whether the boy ought to 
go to college, but to find out on what 
ground he could be excluded. What 
we are trying to do at Columbia is to set 
up just as simple machinery as we can 
that will serve as a sort of a sieve, which 
will let through those whom we think 
ought to go to college and which will keep 
out those whom we think ought not to. 
Now that is a more complex process 
than reading the set of grades that they 
get on examination. The entrance ex- 
amination of the ordinary type is a very 
rough instrument. When one looks at 
the graduates of any of our colleges and 
imagines how many of them never ought 
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HERBERT E. HAWKES 
Dean of the College 
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to have gone to college, cne can imagine 
how rough that instrument is. But at 
the same time it was the best instrument 
that we had for many years. We think 
we have a better one. The first move 
toward finding this improved instrument 
for admission to college was a decision 
not to examine a boy on every possible 
subject that he had ever studied. If 
you want to find out whether you have 
a good watermelon, you don't have to 
swallow the whole watermelon. You 
take a plug out. Exactly what I mean is 
this. One method of admission to col- 
lege is to give a boy four examinations 
in subjects which he may select for him- 
self. If he passes these well and pre- 
sents a certificate from his school to the 
effect that he has studied the others, 
very well, in he comes. 

Since the war we have also used the 
mental test, which does something a lit- 


tle bit different. Now, the effect of the 
menta] test has been to give us a great 
deal of advertising all over the country 
and to attract to us a great many boys 
who think they ought to go to college. 
Now, I am not the expert on entrance 
machinery, but I would like to have you 
know a little more about it first hand 
than I can tell you. When a boy comes 
into my office and asks me questions 
about admission to college, I tell him 
that I don't know anything about it, but 


that he must see Mr. Jones, and that if 


he can get by Mr. Jones I can guarantee 
that I will make him happy for the rest 
of his life. Professor Jones, won't you 
say Just a word about the mental test? 


Admission to College 


PROFESSOR JONES: The matter of ad- 
mission to college is not a very simple 
matter after all, if it is done as we at 
Columbia think it should be done. If 
it is attempted by a purely mechanical 
operation, a good many men are sure to 
be caught in the machinery, men who 
should have been admitted to college, 
who have in them the making of first 
rate college men. As the Dean has point- 
ed out to you, a great many men can 
get by a purely mechanical test who 
haven't any business to be in college 
at all. At Columbia, we attempt to find 
some more intelligent method than a 
decision merely on the question as to 
whether a boy has passed certain exam- 
inations or not; the passing of those ex- 
aminations might be the result.of his 
own intelligence and application, or 
might be the evidence of somebody 
else’s intelligence and application. 

We began twelve years ago to take 
into account in a rather detailed way the 
record that the boy had made in school, 
to take that into account as well as the 
examinations, and not to decide the mat- 
ter simply on the outcome of the exam- 
inations alone, in which the result might 
in part be a matter of accident. The 
school record in addition to the exam- 
ination did give us a chance to see in 
what form the boy had run before he 
had come up for examination, what rec- 
ord he had behind him. 

We also tried to find out something 
about him personally, what the school 
would say about his character, person- 
ality and promise. But that was done 
in rather a rough way, although there 
was, I think, distinct improvement in 
the quality of the students in the col- 
lege, and a number of you here present 
are the result of that process. So I am 
sure you will agree with me. 

But we had not yet found all that we 
wanted. We didn't know enough about 
these boys. You see, when it comes to 
admitting a boy to college, it is not sim- 
ply a question whether he can come in 
and pass his courses. He must do that, 
of course. An educational institution 
must at any rate give some slight atten- 
tion to matters of education. He must 
have a certain minimum of knowledge 
when he comes in and be able to do cer- 
tain things, but after all getting an edu- 
cation is not simply going through cer- 
tain courses in college and passing them. 
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Now we want to know what character 
the men have when they come in. From 
time immemorial colleges have re- 
quired of candidates for admission that 
they submit a certificate of good moral 
character and the students have always 
submitted it. I remember two men who 
were rather older than the average can- 
didates for admission by some six or 
seven years and I had my own doubts 
about their characters, but when their 
applications came in, each had a certi- 
ficate of good moral character. Mr. A. 
signed Mr. B's. certificate and Mr. B. 
signed Mr. A's. 


The Psychological Examination 


We felt that we had found some bet- 
ter way of managing things and the new 
examination plan, this method of taking 
samples that Dean Hawkes has men- 
tioned, was a further step in the right 
direction, because those examinations 
put emphasis on what a boy could do 
and were not simply satisfied with find- 
ing out what he could remember or what 
he had learned before. But we felt that 
we hadn't yet an instrument that was as 
good as we should have. Of course our 
attention had been called to this mental 
test, intelligence examination, psycho- 
logical, whatever you like to call it, and 
we had thought of the possibility of 
using those tests in connection with ad- 
mission to college. Some five or six 
years ago the question first came up, but 
the psychologists themselves didn't feel 
at that time that they had gone far 
enough to make it an instrument which 
could be depended upon. In the war 
they had extraordinary opportunities for 
further study of those tests and for try- 
ing them out. When the S. A. T. C. 
was decided upon, we were suddenly 
flooded with a large number of candi- 
dates and one way which was imme- 
diately thought of for picking out those 
who might, when they got through with 
the course, be honestly recommended to 
the Government as young ‘men who 
might be the material for making officers, 
were these psychological tests. Although 
we didn't have an opportunity to get 
a complete tryout before the armistice, 
we did have enough experience with the 
results to show that so far as the Stu- 
dents’ Army Training Corps was con- 
cerned the mental test had proved very 
effective. That test, by the way, was 
not the one used in the cantonments, it 
was the one that was used in the school 
of military aeronautics. It was a more 
advanced test than the army test. And 
this matter was discussed hy the faculty 
and given very mature consideration, and 
finally the faculty decided to attempt to 
use tests somewhat more advanced even 
than those which had been used in the 
Students’ Army Training Corps as part 
of the admission system. 

Now it is not true, as some newspaper 
reports seemed to imply, that any young 
man can walk in off the street and take 
a psychological examination and, if he 
passes it, get into college. A boy with 
intelligence enough should be able to 
carry a college course successfully even 
if he didn't know anything to start with, 


but there are not many of that sort. We 
want to know now what a boy knows 
as well as how bright he is. So we have 
his detailed record from his school, that 
has to be entirely satisfactory and show 
us that he can do distinctly better than 
simply to pass his course. Then we get 
a further detailed report from his prin- 
cipal as to his qualities of character. We 
ask the principal to give him a score in 
ten different questions, some of them 
are mental, some are moral, some are 
social; in the broadest sense, his sense 
of fair play, his interest in his fellows, 
his capacity for leadership and so on. 


And so you see we try to look at it 
from every angle. If a boy is satisfac- 
tory intellectually and morally and has a 
record which shows that he has had the 
preparation for college, then if he can 
show us that he is a young man of first 
rate intellectuality, which he cannot do 
if he has simply crammed his subjects, 
then we think he is proper material out 
of which to make a college student. 


The Dean said something about these 
boys that come from outside. You are 
all perhaps aware that the New York 
City boy, if he is in a High School, 
takes a Regents examination when he 
finishes a course; and if he passes that, 
he gets a card and can offer that in lieu 
of the entrance examinations. But if 
he happens to live in my adopted State 
across the Hudson, he cannot do that, 
because there are not any Regent exam- 
inations in the State of New Jersey. 
So the cards were stacked in favor of 
the boy who had taken his work in a 
New York High School. If a boy in 
Colorado or California or somewhere 
else got interested in Columbia, he didn't 
have that chance. 

Under the present plan, 1] a first rate 
boy has become interested in Columbia 
and can show he is first rate intellec- 
tually and in other ways, then he has an 
opportunity to substitute this new exam- 
ination for the others. We are ex- 
pecting, contrary to what some members 
of the faculty did expect, that the boy 
who comes from outside, perhaps not in 
his first year, but in the long run, will 
perhaps average better than the boy who 
doesn't, because his motives for coming 
are usually educational in character. He 
is coming for some educational advan- 
tage and he is a boy with character and 
with ability or he wouldn't get interested 
in us for that reason. You will be in- 
terested to know that 46 per cent. of the 
students now come from outside of New 
York. Whereas seven or eight years 
ago there were not half a dozen fresh- 
men from the State of New Jersey, 
there were fifty or sixty this year, and 
eighteen last September from the State 
of California. The new students of the 
college last September came from thiriy- 
five different States. We don’t think, of 
course, that the other students have any 
better knowledge. We don’t want to 
have purely a local institution. In its 
other departments the University is na- 
tional if not international, and the Col- 
lege should be represented by students 
from all over the country. 

This new instrument has been par- 


ticularly valuable in making it possible 
to add to the college body students of 
the sort that I have mentioned, and it 
is a flexible instrument which we believe 
gives us a very much better opportunity 
to select from among the candidates 
those who ought to be college men and 
who ought to be Columbia men than can 
be done in any other way which we have 
yet discovered. 

DEAN Hawkes: Fifteen years ago the 
percentage of students in Columbia 
College who were from outside Greater 
New York was about 27 per cent. Ten 
years ago it was substantially the same 
figure. In 1914 it was substantially the 
same. Then came the S. A. T. C. ot 
blessed memory. Among other things 
that happened during the S. A. T. c 
was the fact that boys came to us from 
all over the country. In the brief inter- 
vals which the administrative officers 
had for lucid thinking during that pe- 
riod, we wondered just what that meant. 
Well, it is perfectly clear what it 
meant when you stop to think. It meant 
that the Government was paying the 
expenses and that the boys went to the 
college of their real choice. When the 
armistice came and we saw that the 
S. A. T. C. was going to be demobilized. 
we immediately set to work to see how 
many of those boys who came to Colum- 
bia from remote places because they 
wanted to could be induced to remain. 
About 400 of them did. That is an ex- 
perience which no other eastern college 
so far as I know enjoyed. Usually the 
students who had come from the outside 
didn’t stick. 

Then we got the idea of admitting by 
partial means of the mental test, and we 
have been able during the time that has 
elapsed since the armistice to change the 
percentage of boys from outside of New 
York from 27 per cent, to 46 per cent. 
Now, this doesn't mean that New York 
boys are not just as good as any other 
boys. But we do feel that it is much 
better for the New York boy to come 
in contact with boys from all over the 
country, and it is certainly much better 
for boys from all over the country who 
want the kind of institution that Colum- 
bia College is to come in contact with 
the New York boy. It helps in both 
directions. One cannot be dogmatic 
about the matter, and I have a feeling 
that if we could split about 50-50 be- 
tween boys from outside of the Metro- 
politan district and those inside, it would 
be the ideal type of student body. 

Now, there is a very interesting 
fact in regard to the new plan of admis- 
sion which Director Jones did not men- 
tion. The amount of educational 
publicity that Columbia College has re- 
ceived in the last three or íour vears, 
and which is largely due to the work of 
Mr. Grady, has contributed in no small 
mcasure to calling attention to what we 
are doing to people in various parts of 
the country. My mail is full of requests 
from institutions all over the land ask- 
ing what we do in regard to this matter 
and that matter. It takes a great deal 
of my time to answer these letters. a 
thing which was not the case three or 
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four years ago. Now, last Fall the 
thing had gotten to such a pass that the 
boys who applied for admission and 
who five or six years ago would have 
had the entrance requirements which 
would have enabled them to enter, were 
turned down in large numbers. That 1s, 
there were about 600 applicants who 
were not admitted. 


Pre-Professional Students 


Since I am talking about figures, an- 
other result which is very important is 
due to the fact that the great asset of 
Columbia College is its university con- 
nection. Three-quarters of the gradu- 
ates of Columbia College for the last 
seven years have gone forward to study 
for higher degrees, which means, from 
the point of view of the educational 
work of the college, that the atmosphere 
is more dominated by the man who is 
in college for a serious purpose than 1s 
true of many institutions. We have two 
classes of students. One contains the 
boys who are going forward to a pro- 
fessional school. That class constitutes 
perhaps 70 per cent. or 75 per cent. of 
the student body. Then there are the 
boys who are going forward to the A. B. 
degree without definite professional 
school plans. Of course, these two 
classes are constantly shifting. One can 
go from one side of the fence to the 
other without any catastrophe. 

Let us assume that the boy mentioned 
a few minutes ago has gotten by Pro- 
fessor Jones and suppose that he wants 
to go forward to engineering. The rea- 
-son a boy thinks he wants to study 
engineering is usually one of two. 
Either he likes to fool with the automo- 
bile or he likes to stir up terrible messes 
which he calls chemistry all over the 
house or he likes to fix up a wireless 
contraption on the roof or something of 
that kind. Another reason may be that 
he is very fond of his physics, mathe- 
matics and chemistry in school and 
thinks that those subjects lead di- 
rectly to engineering. Suppose that boy 
goes directly to an engineering school, 
a school which gives him technical engi- 
neering work at the start and gives him 
an engineering degree after four years. 

Now, it may be that the boy was cor- 
rect in his feeling that he was intended 
from the foundations of the earth to be 
an engineer. If he is correct, he goes 
ahead with his engineering, and if he has 
the ability, graduates from this engineer- 
ing school. But suppose at the end of 
à year or maybe at the end of two years 
he is in doubt about it, and thinks that 
he may have guessed wrong, or possibly 
the faculty thinks that he guessed wrong. 
Then what is the situation that faces 
that boy? In the first place, if the 
faculty thinks he has guessed wrong, he 
15 whipped, he is down and out, thrown 
out, humiliated and has to start college 
over again or else go out to work. Now, 
t may be that this boy was never in- 
tended for an engineer and was intended 
for a lawyer or a physician or some 
Other profession, or perhaps some field 
for which the graduate school would 
Prepare him. The experience which he 
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has had in being crowded out of his 
engineering school is a very serious one 
for that boy, very serious indeed. It is 
likely to discourage him and throw him 
entirely off the track, so that he will 
never get back. 

It may be that he has a feeling that 
he wasn't intended to be an engineer but 


doesn't betray his fear to the faculty. 


In that situation, he goes ahead and 
graduates from the engineering school 
when he knows in his heart that it is not 
the thing he ought to be doing. He goes 
out into the profession of engineering 
from which he soon drifts away into 
some other field for which he has not 
been receiving the best training. 


At Columbia we have tried to arrange 
the thing differently. We have tried to 
arrange the course so that a boy may 
enter the freshman class, may get a 
broad training in the humanities—about 
a third of his work in what we call the 
pre-engineering course is devoted to his- 
tory, English, the modern languages and 
that sort of thing—but right straight 
from the start there are certain touch- 
stones which indicate very clearly in- 
deed whether that boy is headed in the 
right direction or not. At the end of 
the first year we have a very strong sus- 
picion. At the end of the third year we 
very nearly know whether he is headed 
in the right direction or not, and we tell 
him that if he goes on he does so on his 
own responsibility. Some times we 
discover, and very frequently the boys 
themselves discover, their proper field; 


and when this discovery has been made, 


it is possible for the boy to make a 
change and to shift from pre-engineer- 
ing to any other field in which the boy's 
talerts actually do lie without having lost 
For there are 
no subjects which are technical in char- 
acter in the pre-engineering course. 
He can shift to any field he 
wishes to enter with the minimum of 
loss and without any humiliation. He 
can look upon the change from engineer- 
ing to this other subject as a discovery 


for which he is devoutly thankful. This 
flexibility is maintained throughout all 
the three years of the college work. We 
are then ready to hand the boy over to 
the professional school with every pre- 
sumption in his favor. 

This plan is to the advantage of the 
professional school and illustrates the 
way in which we work together. We 
are able to hand over to the professicnal 
school a group of boys who ought to be 
there. They don’t have to eliminate. 
Professional education is extraordinar- 
ily expensive, and if a professional 
school is obliged to give a hundred boys 
professional education and then have to 
eliminate them at the end of a year or 
two, it means that a lot of money has 
been wasted. By this plan we are able 
not only to save the boy humiliation and 
waste of time, but also to save embar- 
rassment on the part of the professional 
school. 


There is a lot of prophecy I would 
like to indulge in here on things we are 
going to do, but I promised I would 
stick to facts. Now, let us start again 
with this boy who enters Columbia Col- 
lege. One of the first things he strikes 
in the present freshman class is called 
Contemporary Civilization. This is a 
course which had its origin, like certain 
other good things, in the Students’ Army 
Training Corps. When the Corps was 
established, the authorities at Washing- 
ton issued an order that we must give a 
course called War Issues. What that 
meant we didn’t know, but a committee 
was appointed, of which Dean Wood- 
bridge was the Chairman, to prepare a 
syllabus for the course. He and a num- 
ber of his colleagues worked very hard 
to prepare this syllabus, and as soon as 
it was prepared, a committee was sent 
down to Washington to ask the officer 
in charge of the Students’ Army Train- 
ing Corps for the country, whether the 
syllabus was satisfactory. They told us 
that it was very satisfactory and that 
we might go ahead on that basis for the 
present. Four or five weeks afterward 
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we were solemnly ordered, together with 
all the rest of the Student Army Train- 
ing Corps in the country, to give this 
course, following the outline of Dean 
Woodbridge, which we did without los- 
ing a step. 

Now, just as soon as the war was 
Over, it was realized that peace issues 
were no less important, and fully as 
complex, and a group of men set to 
work to prepare a syllabus for a course 
which we called Contemporary Civiliza- 
tion. Mr. Coss knows more about that 
than I do and he is going to say a word 
about it to you. 


Contemporary Civilization 


PRorEssoR Coss: This bids fair to be 
a dinner of many courses and I will try 
to make mine as quickly served as pos- 
sible. 

There seems to be a feeling among 
some that colleges exist largely for the 
benefit of the teaching staff. They teach 
what they want to. They don't ask what 
a course is for, but they ask what part 
of their subject they had better cover. 

We are trying to ask: What is the 
course for? because, presumably, the 
college is run for the benefit of the stu- 
dents. We fecl that, in the first two 
vears, we can give the men an oversight 
ot the fields of social and scientific in- 
terest and make them acquainted with 
what is going on in the world; and, so 
far as possible, sharpen up their wits. 
] sav this last because the college 1s not 
a place to acquire knowledge of a lot of 
events, but it is a place to acquire abil- 
itv to look at events critically. 

With those things in mind, representa- 
tives of four departments came together 
—history, government, economics and 
philosophy—and asked what, if they had 
seventeen-year-old boys going to college, 
thev would very much like to have those 
boys know about the world in which 
they live. Nobody wrote the words and 
the music alone. It was a cooperative 
job and took a long time. We are now 
at the end of the second year. The stu- 
dents say they like it, and that it 1s hard. 

The course is built on this outline. 
We say, in the first place, what kind of 
a future do you want? The world is 
going to have a future of some sort. If 
vou are going to have a congenial one, 
you must help build it. Of what are you 
going to build it? Out of that which 
nature gave you and out of that which 
human nature makes possible. We spend 
on this point long enough time to drive 
home the idea that you have to build 
with what you have at hand. Then we 
take a survey of the more important 
human traits and relate these traits to 
college activities and economics and 
social problems and make men aware of 
their own tendencies and appreciative of 
the fact that a great deal can be done 
toward making these tendencies serve 
social ends. 

When that ts accomplished we have 
before the men fhe two raw materials. 
Let us next sce what the tools are. For 


the present age there seem to be three. 


very significant intellectual tools. The 
first is the notion of science as a method 


of control. The more exactly we know 
the relationship between things, the more 
certainly we may make those things do 
what we want to. We take up pure sci- 
ence and applied science and what the 
relationship means. Second is the idea 
of “great industry” and its contact with 
the world in distribution. The third 
idea is democracy or the prevailing mode 
of governing whereby those being gov- 
erned participate in their own govern- 
ment. 

We then say we build with raw mate- 
rials and with tocls, but we also build 
on the foundation furnished us by the 
more important events of the immediate 
test. So we take the nineteenth century 
as the next held for study, studying the 
developments which are the more impor- 
tant during the nineteenth. century, be- 
ginning with the French Revolution and 
coming down to the present, in order 
that the students may see how these 
things develop and see the problems of 
today arising out of these past situations. 

Next we take up the problems of na- 
tionalism and internationalism. I said 
that the course was endeavoring to 
quicken the critical faculty. Now, when 
we come to problems of nationalism 
and internationalism, we find real prob- 
lems and also proposed solutions. We 
point out the difficulties in this solution 
and that solution, the good points in this 
and the bad ones in that, so that they 
may see what the situation is: here are 
these contending beliefs, here 1s a world 
state, here is a League of Nations, here 
is an isolated nationalism. What is the 
advantage coming from each? Under 
problems of politics we then ask: how 
are we going to get genuine representa- 
ticn and at the same time efhcient gov- 
ernment? l don't believe any one of 
us here knows the answer, but we know 
the proposed solutions, we know the 
things that have been tried. And so we 
go through with the proposed solutions, 
through the theories, the reactionary 
and the radical, telling them that here 
are these conditions which have come 
about and talking about them in a his- 
torical way, not with any attempt at a 
hnal solution, but with the intent to 
promote the intelligent consideration and 
discussion of events. We take up next 
the consideration of economic problems, 
naturally spending a great deal of time 
on the relation between capital and labor, 
making clear the points at issue, show- 
ing the dithculties involved, showing the 
proposed solutions, and again driving 
home the fact that we are face to face 
with problems for which there is no 
absolute and ready remedy, vet prob- 
lems than which none are more insistent. 
We want the men to see the ways in 
which various people are trying to work 
the things out. Then there are prob- 
lems which have to do with conservation. 
We waste appallingly in this country 
both in things and in life. How can we 
help that? 

At the end we try to show the men 
what education is doing, how if we are 
really to get together and make a future 
which is to be congenial, in which every 
man is to have the best which is pos- 
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sible, we are up against the problem of 
the education for this generation and for 
the coming generations. In that way. 
whatever solutions are possible tor these 
problems we are likely to discover. 

Dean Hawkes: ] is later than 1 
thought, so I shall condense the rest of 
my remarks as much as possible. There 
is a plan of General Honors that I 
think ycu would like to hear about. 
Professor Erskine has just a word to 
say about it. 


General Honors 


PROFESSOR ERSKINE: The new plan 
of general honors was invented in an 
attempt to supply the needs of a group 
of students. The Dean told vou that 
three-quarters of the students are pre- 
paring, or think they are preparing, for 
professional study. Perhaps vou made 
the deduction that the one-quarter left 
over were negligible in number. But 
the students who still take the old-fash- 
ioned college course at Columbia amount 
altogether to'a college of the size of 
Amherst or Williams. The reason some 
of us are particularly interested in these 
students, if ] may speak very seriously 
about it, 1s that it 1s from this group, at 
Columbia and elsewhere, that we are to 
get the future scholars, technically 
speaking, of the country. Much as we 
need the doctors and the engineers and 
the other highly trained professional 
men who will go out to active service 
in the world, if we are to have research 
scholars in science or in any other sub- 
ject, it looks as though we must get 
them out of the small group in the col- 
leges today who are at present acquiring 
knowledge for its own sake. 

Having a desire to do something for 
these bovs, we determined to restore for 
them something of the old-fashioned 
college course. In the old days one of 
the benefits of going to college was 
that everybody studied the same thing 
as his neighbor, whether he liked it or 
not; the students acquired a fund of 
knowledge in common which bound 
them together. In the old davs also. it 
is said, every gentleman had read all the 
best books. So we made a list of what 
the college faculty were readv to admit 
were the fifty best books. The list is 
not divinely inspired, but it contains the 
titles of fifty good books, beginning with 
Homer and stopping with John Stuart 
Mill or in his neighborhood. We cal- 
culated that in the course of two years. 
we could see that the students had read 
the fifty books, one after the other. 
That is the heart of our course. The 
boys meet every Tuesday evening for 
two hours. The first evening of the 
first year, they have to read the Iliad. in 
translation unless they prefer the 
original, and so on through the list. 
Each Tuesday evening some member of 
the faculty leads the discussion, and 
we study the book backwards and íor- 
wards until we all know it pretty well. 

As I say, that is the main part of our 
work, and although it may seem edu- 
cationally a small thing to gather a 
group of men in a room two hours a 
week for two years, to read one book 
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after another, I personally believe that 
we have discovered a very important 
something that has been lost from our 
education—an opportunity to make the 
acquaintance of great authors directly, 
rather than through textbooks about 
them. 

There is another part of the general 
honors which next year or the year 
after I hope we shall develop much fur- 
ther than we have yet done. Every stu- 
dent who attends these Tuesday even- 
ings has the privilege of selecting some 
subject. not necessarily in the catalogue, 
that he would like to specialize in for 
two years, whether in science or in any 
other field. We turn the boy over to 
an instructor in that particular subject, 
who directs him in private study which 
satisfies his personal needs and is that 
particular work in which he ought to 
do his best. 


Extra-Curricula Activities. 


Dra Hawkes: It should be said 
that of the 75 per cent. of students who 
go forward to higher study, 18 per cent. 
go forward to study in the non-profes- 
sional schools. 


Just one word about the third point 
which I mentioned at the beginning, 
and that is in regard to the extra-curri- 
cula activities. One of the principles 
that we believe in thoroughly at Colum- 
bia College is the principle that the train- 
ing of the boy in the playing of games 
is just as much a part of an education 
as the studying of Contemporary Civil- 
ization. A disembodied spirit is of no 
use to anybody. Unless a man goes 
into the world with a sound body and 
unless he knows how to take care of it, 
he is a much less useful citizen than he 
otherwise would be. Consequently we 
correlate the work in physical education 
with the sports. A man who registers 
for physical education may count the 
work he dces on his team as physical 
education. 

Now there are certain things in the 
building up of athletics, of football and 
the other sports, in which we are very 
much interested. The most important 
one is tbis, that we are very much in- 
terested in having good representative 
Columbia teams. We are not at all in- 
terested in having those teams consist 
of men who do not represent us well 
and in a way of which we can be proud. 
A man who represents us on the athletic 
team carries a very heavy responsibility, 
and we ought to accept our share of the 
responsibility and see to it that that 
man is a man of good character and of 
sufhcient mind and will to carry his col- 
lege work successfully and well. 

One word about the residence halls, 
which is a question much in the public 
eye. When vou have residences that 
will hold at most 700 students and only 
three-quarters of which are available 
for occupancy, it is impossible to en- 
force a residence rule for 2,000 boys. 
We are willing to do almost anything, 

ut we cannot perform miracles. 
Whether it will ever be wise to enforce 
that residence rule for Columbia Col- 
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lege I don't know. I do know that 
at the present time we have so many 
boys from remote points that the facili- 
ties we possess in our dormitories are 
only adequate for the boys who come 
to us from afar and whom we have the 
moral obligation to care for. At the 
present time there is no chance to en- 
force a residence rule for boys living 
in the immediate vicinity of the Uni- 
versity. 

Now, gentlemen, I have taken longer 
than I expected to. I have tried to give 
you just as simple, clear and honest a 
picture of what we are trying to do at 
the college as I can. The subject is so 
large and complex that I cannot hope to 
have covered nearly everything. But I 
hope that you may have heard some- 
thing which will enable you to help 
answer the question from some inquir- 
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ing boy, “Why should I want to go to 
Columbia College ?" 


Upon the conclusion of Dean Hawkes' 
talk, Putnam urged that the Alumni 
should not "be afraid to take Columbia 
College up and let everybody know what 
are the advantages in Columbia College 
for a boy who wants to go to college." 


The lighter side of the entertainment 
was provided by about twenty members 
of the Glee Club under the leadership 
of "Bill" Taylor, '21. Their songs were 
enthusiastically received and warmly 
applauded. 

The evening ended in the way tradi- 
tional to all College Association meetings 
—their well-known "Midnight Supper." 


Greek Letter Fraternities on Morningside 


The Blue Book, the undergraduate 
"bible," lists thirty-two men's Greek 
letter fraternities at Columbia, of 
which number, thirteen chapters have 
been established since 1900; or, roughly 
speaking, since the removal of the Uni- 
versity from  Forty-ninth street to 
Morningside Heights. During the same 
period the number of students in Col- 
umbia College, which is, after all, the 
group from which the fraternities make 
their selection, has increased from 476 
to 1752. It is sometimes stated that 
there are too many fraternities at Col- 
umbia. This may be so, but the number 
of chapters has not increased in the 
same proportion as the size of the stu- 
dent body. Most of the well known 
national fraternities appear in the list. 

Practically all of these fraternities 
have their own chapter houses near the 
University, with living accommodations 
for a portion of their membership. The 
combined rooming capacity of these 
houses is about 450. When considered 
in connection with the dormitory facili- 
ties assigned to men, the residence pos- 
sibilities for the students in Columbia 
College are by no means negligible. 

The Greek letter societies have 
played a very important part in Col- 
umbia's history. The removal of the 
University from Forty-ninth Street was 
of course a necessity, but it 1s not to be 
denied that it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to transplant roots of tradition. 
The very rapid development of Colum- 
bia into a University of world wide in- 
fluence, which started at about the time 
of the removal to the new site, had an 
unavoidable effect on the College; not 
in the effectiveness of its teaching nor 


in the number of students that came for 
their undergraduate work—for the Col- 
lege grew in educational strength and 
in service with the rest of the Univer- 
sity—but in those refinements and 
adornments of undergraduate life that 
play so large a part in the young man's 
conception of college. Could the de- 
velopment have taken place at Forty- 
ninth Street, the effect on campus life 
might have been less severe, but to break 
with the past and to grow in new and 
wonderful ways is a pretty heavy strain 
for college life to bear. The Alumm of 
the old environment are left holding a 
memory that cannot be handed down. 
and there are no traditional lines of 
activity or unbrcakable customs to in- 
fluence the young students who know 
only the new site. 

For years after moving to Morning- 
side Heights, the College had no home 
of its own and no dormitories, condi- 
tions making social unity extremely dif- 
ficult. In the absence of other rallying 
points, the fraternities became the sole 
centers of campus activity, a situation 
which developed the unfortunate tend- 
ency on the part of some fraternity 
men to place Fraternity before College. 
This tendency added to the general dis- 
organization of campus life, but it was 
a natural development and rather than 
quarrel with the fraternities on this 
account, we should thank them for their 
struggle to "carry on" in the interest of 
college life at Columbia. The coming 
of Hamilton Hall, the Residence Halls, 
and the numerous other additions to the 
College have changed and rather in- 
creased the task of the fraternities. 
There are in the neighborhood of nine 


416 


hundred fraternity men in Columbia Col- 
lege and if the fraternities have chosen 
wisely, this group must certainly be the 
backbone of undergraduate activity. The 
responsibilities of a backbone are well 
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known. In other words, the fraternities 
are the guardians of the tone of campus 


life and just how they will answer for 


their stewardship in the years to come 
is their present problem. F. D. F. 


Eligibility for Undergraduate Activities 
By Frank D. Fackentha)*, ۸06, Secretary of the University 


Eligibility to represent Columbia be- 
fore the public is of two kinds, that 
relating to scholastic standing and that 
relating to collegiate and amateur stand- 
ing. The former applies to all student 
activities both athletic and non-athletic, 
and thc latter only to athletic. The 
stated eligibility rules of the leading 
colleges and universities are in pretty 
general agreement. 

The rules governing scholastic stand- 
ing arc drawn with a view to giving 
the utmost leeway to the student and to 
meeting the responsibility of the univer- 
sity as an educational institution to the 
student and his parent and to the public. 

The University Committee on Student 
Organizations, made up of officers of 
the University, has complete control of 
that section of the eligibility rules which 
relates to the scholastic standing of the 
students. The rules are formulated by 
that committee and must be approved by 
the University Council. Their main 
features are the following: 


1. A student must be free of entrance 
conditions or must have a recorded 
arrangement with the Director of Ad- 
missions for the removal of those con- 
ditions. 

2. He must be making progress to- 
ward his degree at a rate which will 
complete the requirements for the de- 
gree in four years. If for some reason 
he 1s not making such progress, he must 
have secured credit for fifteen points 
during the previous half year or, if for 
less than fifteen points, for his entire 
program as approved by the Dean. 

3. Any dean or director may report 
to the Committee on Student Organiza- 
tions any student who seems to him to 
be sufficiently neglectful of his college 
work to warrant such action, and he 
may thereupon be declared ineligible. 

4. Any change in registration from 
the matriculated to the non-matricu- 
lated class, or vice-versa, or from one 


*Frank D. Fackenthal, '06, is Chairman of 
the University Committee on Student Organiza- 
tions and therefore an ex-officio member of the 
University Committee on Athletics. Appointed 
to this position in 1911 by President Butler, he 
is particularly well qualifed to talk about 
eligibility for undergraduate activities. 


school or department to another, does 
not make an otherwise ineligible stu- 
dent eligible. 

5. Any non-matriculated student, in 
order to be eligible, must have satisfied 
the entrance requirements of the school 
in which he is registered, or have been 
in the University at least one academic 
year, and must be registered for a full 
year’s or term’s work. 

6. Any student absent from lectures 
or recitations or laboratory work on 
account of a contest or performance 
previously approved by the Committee 
shall be excused for such absence, but 
he shall be held responsible for the 
subject matter, and the absence shall 
be included in the maximum number of 
absences permitted to any student with- 
out penalty. Absence on account of re- 
hearsals or practice and absence from 
examinations will not be excused. 

7. A student upon being placed on 
probation is removed from all partici- 
pation in public performances. 

8. It is the custom to administer 
eligibility by the half year; that is to 
say, a student who is ineligible at the 
beginning of a half year is ineligible 

during the entire half year; and vice- 
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versa, a student eligible at the begin- 
ning of the half year is eligible during 
the entire half year, unless his work at 
mid-term is sufficiently bad to place him 
on probation. 

The University Committee on Ath- 
letics, which is made up of three alumni, 
three student and three faculty members, 
makes and administers those rules of 
eligibility not concerned with the schol- 
astic standing of students. The follow- 
ing are the main features: 


l. A student to compete must be an 
amateur. 

2. No Freshman may play on a Var- 
sity team in a sport in which there is a 
freshman team. 

3. No student may represent Colum- 
bia within a year of his having repre- 
sented another institution of College 
grade. 

4. No student may represent Colum- 
bia, who holds a degree from another 
college or university. This rule was 
voted at the request of the Board of 
Student Representatives. 

5. No student may represent Colum- 
bia more than four years in any sport, 
diminished by the years in which he 
represented some other institution. 

6. The Committee may prohibit any 
student from participating in athletics. 


Decennial Class Dinner on May 2. 

Nineteen Eleven, the thriving and 
boisterous Decennial Class of this year, 
is going to have a dinner on May 2nd. 
Not content with the conventional haunts 
of the average New Yorker, they must 
needs choose Greenwich Village. The 
dinner will be held at 7.30 at the Pig 
and Whistle Inn, 175 West Fourth 
Street. 


Two More Columbia Men as Presidents 

The University of Idaho and_ the 
University of Minnesota have recently 
been added to the list of institutions 
where Columbia men will be in the 
presidential chairs. On March 30, Al- 
fred H. Upham, ’08Ph.D., was inaugu- 
rated President of the former, and on 
May 12-14, Lotus D. Coffman, ’11 Ph.D., 
is to be installed as President of the 
latter. Ernest O. Holland, '12Ph.D., of 
Pullman, Washington, represented Co- 
lumbia at the inauguration of President 
Upham. William A. Dunning, ‘81, 
"85Ph.D., Lieber Professor of History 
and Political Philosophy at Columbia. 
will represent the University at the in- 
auguration of President-elect Coffman. 
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1911 Varsity 
Basketball Team 
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Drink at the Fountain of Youth 


1911 Decennial—May 31st—June 1st 
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HARTLEY AND LIVINGSTON HALLS, AND THE VAN AM MEMORIAL 


The Dormitories 


By Dr. Edward S. Elliott, Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee on Dormitories 


The growth and expansion of Colum- 
bia is an embarrassment. That fact has 
been commented on before. But it will 
bear repeating, for it is at the bottom 
of many of our perplexing problems. 
Like the subway, we are overcrowded, 
but there are no non-rush hours. The 
"Standing Room Only" sign is on too 
many of our buildings. Talk with the 
chemists, and they will tell you they 
need just double the present space and 
equipment; Kent is wholly inadequate 
for its embryonic lawyers; Hamilton is 
filled to overflowing from 9 a. m. until 
9 p. m.; the Gymnasium has a waiting 
list. Nor can one fail to hear that in- 
sistent demand of the undergraduates 
for the Stadium—more room for ath- 
letics. 

When we stop to consider the housing 
problem, we find analogous conditions. 
We have threc residence halls: Hartley, 
Livingston and Furnald on South Field, 
and two apartment houses on Claremont 
Avenue, recently purchased by the 


Trustees. At present women occupy 
has E EE EE E LL. D 11 |" 
*Dr. Edward S. Elliott. Assistant. Professor 


of Physical Education. and Chairman of the 
University Committee on Public Ceremonies, 
is Chairman of the Advisory Committee on 


Dormitories. This Committee of four Univer- 
sity officers was appointed by President Butler 
a vear ago to handle all dormitory matters with 
the exception of finances. It has power over 
dormitory discipline, social life. policies con- 
cerning the assignment of rocms, ete. 


Furnald, but eventually these students 
will be cared for in the Claremont Ave- 
nue properties, thus leaving three build- 
ings for men, with a capacity of about 
nine hundred. Two of them will be 
assigned to Columbia College—one for 
Freshmen and Juniors, the other for 
Sophomores and Seniors, the third to 
be occupied by graduate students and 
members of the faculties. Last Fall we 
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made a beginning at segregation. The 
Freshmen and Juniors were assigned to 
Hartley, and the Sophomores and 
Seniors to Livingston. It was only a 
partial success. Fundamentally the plan 
is an excellent one, but we need more 
adequate accomodations before the 
scheme will function normally. 

That the university needs more resi- 
dence halls is very obvious. To those 
of us who are wont to think in terms of 
Columbia College the situation seems 
particularly acute. Living together cn 
the Campus furnishes an integrating 
force of tremendous power. Today that 
power remains undeveloped. Fortunate- 
ly the President and Trustees are alive 
to the situation. 


Prominent New Yorkers Address 
Business Students 

At the second annual banquet of the 
students of the Columbia School otf 
Business at the Hotel Pennsylvania on 
April 16, the list of speakers included 
W. W. Nichols, chairman of the Indus- 
trial Commission to France in 1916, and 
Professor E. R. A. Seligman, 79, ’84L. 
executive officer of the Department of 
Economics. James C. Egbert, ۰ 
Director of the School of Business and 
of the Department of Extension Teach- 
ing, acted as toastmaster. Other speak- 
ers included Thomas W. Darlington. 
former Commissioner of Health of New 
York City; J. Anton DeHass, professor 
of foreign trade at New York Uni- 
versity, and Rogers Flynn, president of 
the School of Business Association. 
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THE CLAREMONT AVENUE APARTMENTS 


Of the three University apartments in the middle of the picture, two are for students, 
one for the faculty. 
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The Columbia Dining Halls 


The problem of serving to University 
students the food which they need at a 
price which fits their average pocketbook 
is one which has long engaged the atten- 
tion of the administrative officers on 
Morningside Heights. At the present 
time this work is carried on largely by 
Miss Emma R. Baker, Instructor in 
Household Arts at Teachers’ College. 
Miss Baker, with her capable assistants, 
has under her direction the dining rooms 
of Whittier Hall, the Horace Mann 
School (including the school for boys at 
Van Cortlandt Park), the Bancroft Din- 
ing Room and the Columbia University 
Commons. The only other large Colum- 
bia dining halls are in Students Hall and 
Brooks Hall of Barnard College. 

Miss Baker's work at Columbia be- 
gan ten years ago at Whittier Hall 
where over 500 people are served three 
times a day. The Horace Mann lunch 
room, where 600 people, varying in age 
from the kindergarten student to the 
college professor, can obtain luncheon 
every day, next came under her juris- 
diction. Seven years ago the Horace 
Mann School for Boys at Van Cortlandt 
Park. requiring the serving of luncheon 
to 300 students a day, was also added. 

But the largest increase came on Oc- 
tober 1, 1918, when the University took 
over the Columbia Commons in order 
to feed properly the 2,000 members of 
the Student Army Training Corps. For 
the three months following, it was neces- 
sary to serve food to all of these stu- 
dents three times a day. The disband- 
ing of the S. A. T. C. on January 1, 
1919, did away with the necessity and 
brought hard sledding for the Commons. 
With a heavy overhead and handicapped 
hy the Commons's traditional name for 
poor food, it was necessary during the 
first six months of 1919 to serve at 97 
cents a day meals which cost $1.23. But 
Miss Baker's confidence that clean food 
at less than regular restaurant charges 
will ultimately attract people, caused her 
to continue the policy which she had 
worked out and which ultimately raised 
the attendance from 500 to 2.000 a day. 
And the Commons is now a popular 
eating placc! 

The latest addition to the University 
dining halls is that of the Bancroft, the 
large apartment house recently pur- 
chased by Teachers' College. Luncheons 
and dinners are being served there to 
over 500 students a day. With the ex- 


ception of the Whittier Hall dining-room 
all of those mentioned are on the self- 
service plan. 

The University is now serving in the 
several dining rooms mentioned, approxi- 
mately 5,000 meals a day. A very def- 
inite policy by which food of good qual- 
ity is served at the lowest possible prices 
is definitely adhered to. The overhead 
is reduced to a minimum by self-service. 
In many cases the employces have been 
trained in the University dining halls 
and casily co-operate with the established 
policy. 

In drawing up the menus a very def- 
inite plan is also followed. On prac- 
tically every menu there is one expen- 
sive meat, one "made over," and one 
meat substitute for vegetarians; three 
kinds of salads and sandwiches, a hearty 
one, a relish, and a sweet one; among 
the desserts there is always at least one 
cheap one and others more expensive. 

In cther words, the University has 
reccgnized the fact that students of bcth 
sexes are of varying ages, tastes, and 
degrees of wealth. And the effort to 
feed a large number of Columbia's 20,- 
000 students with proper food has been 
accorded the popularity desired. At the 
Columbia Commons, for example, where 
the average time spent at a table is 
twenty minutes, there is often a line of 
two or three hundred people at noon. 

Cafeteria service has been adopted in 
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the University dining halls because of 
cheaper and quicker service, greater 
variety, the absence of waste, and the 
fact that a student may actually see the 
food and take nothing that he might 
otherwise scorn. The advantages to the 
management include the elimination of 
approximately 25 per cent. of the labor, 
very little laundry, greater possibilities 
in the use of left-overs, and the ability 
to meet all demands—those of faddists, 
vegetarians, meat eaters, dispeptics, and 
the “many men of many minds” who 
are always with us. 


The Letter Box 


A Suggestion for Alumni Trustee 
April 18, 1921. 
To the Editor: 


As the time is coming near when the 
next Convention will meet to nominate 
an Alumni Trustee, it would seem ad- 
visable that the Alumni should be con- 
sidering who their nominee will be. 

I should personally like to suggest the 
name of William J. Donovan, 1905, of 
Buffalo. 

Mr. Donovan is an enthusiastic Co- 
lumbia alumnus, is a lawyer of standing 


.and was Colonel of the 165th U. S. In- 
fantry in the recent war and made for 


himself a splendid reputation. 

I believe he would make an excep- 
tionally good Trustee and although liv- 
ing in Buffalo, would be able to attend 
to his share of the duties of the Board. 

] suggest his name for consideration. 

Yours very truly, 
"ALUMNUS." 
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WEST POINT CADETS 


Part of the choir of the United States Military Academy at West Point 


on the occasion of this year’s visit to Morningside Heights, 


Before taking 


part in the Chapel services on Sunday afternoon, April 17th, the cadets 


gave an exhibition drill on the plaza in front of the library. 


The annual 


visit of the Academy Choir to Columbia is practically the only unofficial 
trip of the West Point Cadets from the Academy during the year. 
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Physical Education in Columbia 


We have entered upon a new era in 
physical education. Fifteen years ago 
the only type of work given was formal 
in nature and consisted for the most part 
of gymnastics and calisthenic exercises. 
This type of work has gradually changed 
until today practically every college or 
university in the country provides an op- 
portunity for the students to play games 
and take an active part in an extensive 
program of physical education. 

The old system undoubtedly has some 
features which should be retained in the 
new. It will never be practical to elimi- 
nate all formal work from a program of 
physical education. Postural exercises 
are of more importance now than ever 
before and are necessarily formal in na- 
ture. Some marching and facing tactics 
must always be taught in order to in- 
sure the prompt and efficient handling 
of large classes. Whatever other good 
features the old system had have been 
far outweighed by the values of the new. 
The new system is not concerned with 
teaching tricks, but it is concerned with 
teaching the young man how to make 
better use of the play instinct which 
every normal person has. Play neces- 
sarily involves the element of competi- 
tion, that element of give and take which. 
confronts us in every walk of life. The 
value of the social contact in the new 
type of class work cannot be overesti- 
mated; in a game there is no social dis- 


By Harry A. Scott, B.S., A.M. 


Instructor in Physical Education. 


tinction. Democracy, good sportsman- 
ship and fair play are bound to come 
out; social pressure brought to bear in 
a game 15 far more exacting than in any 
other place. 

In order to insure the all-around de- 
velopment of the students, the depart- 
ment of physical education at Columbia 
has been developed upon four basic prin- 
ciples. 

1. That every student should develop a 
healthy body, organic vigor and a good 
posture. 

2. That every student should be able 
to handle himself with his feet on the 
ground, as in running, jumping, and 
vaulting; with his feet off the ground, 
as in climbing; and in the water, as in 
swimming and diving. 

3. That every student should know 
something of personal and community 
hygiene. 

4. That every student should acquire 
the habit of physical exercise and de- 
velop one or more athletic hobbies. 

Four full terms of physical education 
and one term of hygiene are now re- 
quired of all Columbia College students, 
for which they receive five points of 
positive academic credit. No student 
can receive a degree from Columbia who 
has not fulfilled the physical education 
requirement. No exceptions are made 
to this rule. Besides the prescribed 
courses two other courses are offered 
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PART OF THE PHYSICAL 
Standing—L. C. Cols:y; A. 
Mason; E. T. Kennedy, Coach of Swimming and Water Polo; A. E. Schmitt; H. A. Scott. 


Sitting—G. T. Holm; G. Weeman; G. L. 
J. R. Rice, Coach of Crew. 


Petersen, Coach of Wrestling; C. 


EDUCATION STAFF 


Merner, Coach of Track; 


A. A. 


Meylan, Professor of Physical Education; E. S. Elliott; 


which are optional to students. Physical 
Education 1-2 provides instruction in 
methods of handling large groups oí 
men, and of teaching calisthenics, out- 
door and indoor games, athletics and 
swimming. This course counts as two 
points academic credit. Hygiene 2 
consists of lectures, recitations, and rc- 
ports on topics of sanitation and per- 
sonal hygiene and counts as three points 
credit. 

The prescribed work is divided into 
Physical Education Al, A2, A3 or اذ‎ 
which is freshman work; and Physical 
Education 1 and B2, which is sopho- 
more work. 

Two complete physical examinations 
are required of all' students in the re- 
quired physical education courses, and 
are optional with all other students. 
One examination is required at the time 
of entrance into the physical education 
classes, and the other when the work is 
completed. The examinations include an 
inquiry into family and personal his- 
tory; measurements of weight, height 
and strength of various muscle groups; 
tests of eyesight, hearing and lung capac- 
ity; and an examination of the heart, 
lungs, teeth, nose, throat, skin, chest. 
spine, abdomen, and a complete urine 
analysis. The examination of students 
gives an opportunity to make personal 
acquaintances, and to help the individ- 
ual student to improve his health, car- 
riage and general development. 

After the student has completed the 
physical examination he is placed in one 
of three classes, A, B, or C. Class A 
students are permitted to take the group 
"A" test, which, if passed, allows them 
to elect any athletic squad. Class B 
students are assigned to one of the regu- 
lar physical education classes. Class C 
students, those with organic or physical 
defects, are assigned to a special class 
where individual attention is given them. 
No student is excused írom physical 
education, all must take part in the 
work in one of the three classes. 


Physical Education Al and A2 


Physical Education A has a twofold 
purpose. 

l. To offer training to students who 
have not reached the standard of devel- 
AE agility, and proficiency of group 

2. To expose the students to a wide 
variety of games so that they may choose 
intelligently when the time comes for 
them to specialize. 

For two months in the Fall and two 
months in the Spring the physical edu- 
cation classes meet out of doors. In 
the Fall the work consists of basket 
ball, volley ball, soccer touch foot ball. 
running and swimming; in the Spring. 
of baseball, running, broad jumping. and 
swimming. During the winter months 
the work is held in the gymnasium. 
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Here the work is varied somewhat. For 
eight minutes at the beginning of each 
period calisthenic exercises are given 
with the idea of improving posture. 
After the calisthenics the squads are in- 
structed in boxing, wrestling, hand ball, 
basket ball, swimming, high jumping, 
bar vaulting, bar mounting, rope climb- 
ing, and running. 


Physical Education A3 or A4 


Physical Education A3 or A4 is re- 
quired of all freshmen. It consists of 
lectures, recitations, and reports on 
topics of personal and community hy- 
giene, with special reference to the 
causes, modes of transmission, preval- 
ence, and prevention of the communica- 
ble diseases. 


Physical Education Bl and B2 


The Physical Education B classes are 
carried on in much the same way as the 
Physical Education A classes, except 
that the requirements are different and 
the standards higher. Physical Educa- 
tion B also has a twofold purpose. 

l. To offer further training to those 
students who have not yet reached the 
standard of proficiency, agility, and de- 
velopment of group "A." 

2. To have every student learn at 
least two forms of outdoor exercises, 
and two forms of indoor exercises well 
enough to get above the novice class. 

In the Fall and in the Spring the B 
classes play basket ball, volley ball, and 
baseball, with a half mile or a mile run 
at least once a week. During the winter 
months when the classes meet indoors, 
the students are permitted to elect two 
forms of exercise which may be played 
for a period of two months each. The 
exercises from which they may choose 
are: wrestling, boxing, volley ball and 
basket ball, hand ball, advanced swim- 
ming, water polo, and track. This work 
is varied by instruction in running, 
standing broad jump, three broad jumps, 
chinning the bar, and swimming. At 
the completion of the physical education 
requirement the student is given his sec- 
ond physical examination. 

No student is permitted to graduate 
from Columbia unless he has demon- 
strated his ability to pass the Sopho- 
more swimming test or made a reason- 
able effort to reach the required stand- 
ard. The test is as follows: 

1. Swim one hundred yards, using any 
stroke. 

2. Swim fifty yards on the back. 

3. Tread water three minutes. 

4. Dive or jump off an eight foot 
tower and come up smiling. Why come 
up smiling? Because no one can have 
complete control over himself unless he 


can smile when his head comes to the 
surtace. 


Group ۸ 


. The Department of Physical Education 
Is intensely interested in making it pos- 
sible for every student of ability to try 
for the various athletic teams. To make 
this possible, and yet to have the stu- 
dent meet the physical education require- 
ments, the group "A" test was devised. 
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This test, which is given four times dur- 
ing the year, consists of: 
. 176-yard run. 
. High jump. 
. Bar vault. 
. Rope climb. 
. Swimming. 

Any student placed in Class A or class 
B during the physical examination is 
eligible to take the test, which, when 
passed, automatically exempts the stu- 
dent from all physical education exam- 
inations and allows him to fulfill the 
physical education requirements by par- 
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. ticipating in one or more of the follow- 


ing activities: football, baseball, track, 
crew, basket ball, fencing, boxing, wrest- 
ling, tennis, golf, handball, swimming, 
water polo, and cross country running. 

Although the Athletic Department is 
separate from the Physical Education 
Department, the two are very closely re- 
lated. The Director of the Department 
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of Physical Education is a member of 
the University Committee on Athletics. 
He also has charge of the examination 
of all athletes before they are permitted 
to enter into athletic competition. The 
fact that the majority of coaches in Co- 
lumbia are regular members of the 
Physical Education Faculty makes it 
possible for them to observe the athletic 
material as it comes into the freshman 
class, and to develop it to the fullest 
extent. 

When the physical education work was 
made up wholly of gymnastics and calis- 
thenics, there is no doubt but that it 
was considered a burden by a large per- 
centage of students. There is much evi- 
dence that the present system is very 
popular with the student body as a 
whole; the only thing which would seem 
to prevent an even greater popularity is 
the lack of available space and equip- 


` ment. 


Medical Education and the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons * 


Requirements for Admission to the 
School of Medicine, by Samuel W. 
Lambert, '85P.&S. 


I. 
The preparation for medical study 


has undergone a progressive advance 
during the past thirty-five years. In 
1885 no preliminary training whatever 
was required of medical students to en- 
ter the medical schools of the United 
States. 

At the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons a considerable number of gradu- 
ates of the colleges of arts and sciences 
holding the degree of bachelor entered 
annually, but they formed a minority of 
the graduates of the school. Not more 
than 15 per cent. of the doctors of medi- 
cine had previously obtained the bacca- 
laureate degree at that period. It was 
the end of the promiscuous entrance 
into a learned profession and better 
training began, at least in the best 
schools, soon after that date. 

The rapidly developing science of bac- 
teriology, the necessity of applying 
chemistry and physiology to medical 
teaching and to the practical art of med- 
icine in diagnosis and treatment de- 
manded a broader education of the stu- 
dent in the school and a previous 
training in the scientific manner of work 
and in the methodical habits of thought. 


*This series of articles, edited by Henry E. 
Hale, ’96P.&S., President of the Association 
of the Alumni of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, is designed to show the back- 
ground of present day medicine as well as the 
requirements and work of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons today. The series began 
on March 4 and will continue weekly until 
completed.— Ed. 


The chicf cause of delay in advancing 
medical teaching has always been an ab- 
sence of financial support, and, however 
willing and progressive a faculty might 
be, the growth of the individual schools 
has frequently been checked by lack of 
facilities to develop. 

" The College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons has been hampered from this 
cause, but nevertheless has progressed 
steadily. 

Columbia has progressed gradually to 
this ideal result. 

Other schools took the jump to re- 
quiring a bachelor’s degree for entrance 
in one leap. Sometimes, as in the cases 
of Harvard in Boston and Cornell in 
New York, it was strictly adhered to 
even at the expense of a large reduction 
in attendance and of income. As other 
schools advanced their requirements and 
as students appreciated the need for a 
better education, these schools gradually 
returned to a more normal condition. 

Columbia has always been slow to 
adopt changes of this kind, and the his- 
tory of the advance of requirenients for 
admission to the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons has been one of a healthy 
evolution. 

"Sometimes medical schools, not being 
possessed of the financial resources nec- 
essary to carry through such revolution 
in educational methods, have been com- 
pelled to recede from their bold attempts 
to advance standards and go back to 
previous standards, at least temporarily, 
and to advance more slowly to the de- 
sired end. 
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Student Self-Government at Columbia 


By Lawrence R. Condon, '21, Chairman of the Board 
of Student Representatives 


One of the most recent developments 
in the undergraduate life of our Ameri- 
can Colleges has been the establish- 
ment of Student Self-Government. 
Nearly every university in the country 
has adopted some phase of this system 
so that at the present time underclass 
affairs are controlled, to a large ex- 
tent, by bodies of the most representa- 
tive and responsible men in the respec- 
tive institutions. 

The composition of the student gov- 
erning bodies in the different colleges 
varies quite considerably. The boards 
or student councils range in size from 
five to twenty-five men chosen either 
from the Senior Class or from the col- 
lege at large. In general the govern- 
ing group consists of men who are 
capable of moulding and guiding under- 
graduate opinion and who are fitted be- 
cause of their past achievement to con- 
trol the activities of the men who are 
beneath them in the ladder of success 
in academic and extra curricula activi- 
ties. 


At the Intercollegiate Conference 
held at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology on April 15 and 16, at 
which four members of the Columbia 
Student Board were present, 147 repre- 
sentatives from forty-five different col- 
leges and universities met to discuss the 
question of Student Self-Government. 
Each institution was called upon to ex- 
plain the salient features of the system 
in operation in that particular school, 
and then the three universities with the 
best plans were requested to discuss in 
detail the rights, privileges, powers and 
immunities of the student self-govern- 
ing bodies. Columbia was one of the 
three, and its system of student govern- 
ment was considered the most progres- 
sive. 


It may be of interest to consider the 
general aspects of the system in op- 
eration at Columbia University at the 
present time. 

The Board of Student Representa- 
tives at Columbia was organized to 
furnish a representative body of men 
who would be able to express the opin- 
ions and wishes of the student under- 
graduates. It was also intended to 
encourage and regulate student activi- 
ties. [ts membership consists of seven 
men chosen annually. Two of its mem- 


bers are elected during the February 
preceding the year they are to hold office 
and attend meetings of the Board for 
the balance of the year. This is done 
to familiarize them with the work. The 
remaining five members are elected in 
April. The officers are the Chairman 
and Secretary-Treasurer who are elect- 
ed by a majority vote of the Board at 
its first meeting. 

The Board has the right to confer 
with any officers of the University on 
matters of interest and concern to the 
student body and to refer these »natters 
to the President of the University for 
his consideration. It has the authority 
to investigate the conduct of any stu- 
dent, or group of students, whose ac- 
tions may seem detrimental to the in- 
terests and good name of the University, 
and to recommend to the proper author- 
ities, or itself take such action as it 
may deem advisable. All class and gen- 
eral elections are under its jurisdiction. 

Thus the Student Board is vested with 
great power, and on it rests an attendant 
responsibility, for the several members 
have full authority to control the con- 
duct of all undergraduates. The Board 
is empowered to suspend or remove any 
undergraduate office-holder and if neces- 
sary to recommend to the faculty the 
expulsion of a member of the college 
whose presence is considered undesir- 
able. 

During the current year, the Student 
Board has taken action on many mat- 
ters of athletic and non-athletic inter- 
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est. These have been considered at the 
suggestion of members of the Board 
and others of the undergraduate body. 
A total of more than fifty such matters 
has been disposed of, in addition to a 
mass of detail concerning minor class 
and University affairs. 

Among the more important :ccom- 
plishments of the Board in regard to 
athletic affairs there are numbered: 
(1) Provision for a special train and 
auto buses at reduced rates for the icct- 
ball game with Cornell. (2) Reserva- 
tàon of stag cheering sections in South 
Stand at the football games and the 
abolition of fraternity blocks of seats. 
(3) Registration of protests against the 
action of the A. A. in discriminating 
against Student Activity Fee ticket- 
holders at the basketball games, result- 
ing in a large increase of the allotment 
of student tickets. (4) Addition of 
three new cheers to the quota, as a re- 
sult of a specially arranged contest. (3) 
Formation of plans to collect accurate 
data on the Stadium project and the 
appointment of an undergraduate com- 
mittee to continue this work in future 
years. 

Important achievements of the Board 
for non-athletic activities were: (1) The 
changing of the Columbian making it a 
Senior University year book instead of 
the College Junior Class publication. 
(2) Organization of a Freshman Ac- 
tivity Commission to assist the class in 
conducting its affairs until the election 
of officers. (3) Abolition of the Flag 
Rush following the injury of two Fresh- 
men. (4) Reception of Freshmen in 
Ear! Hall on the opening day of the 
Fall semester before the beginning of 
hazing, to acquaint the new men with 
Columbia traditions. (5) Direction of 
Hoover Relief Campaign and the organ- 
ization of teams to solicit subscription: 
on the Campus. (6) Collection of 
money pledged to the Allied Hospitals 
of New York. (7) Revision oí the 
method of voting at all University elec- 


tions, providing for registration of 
voters and forbidding  electioneering. 
(8) The control and regulation ot 


Freshman-Sophmore Dinner Activities. 

At present the Board is engaged in the 
arrangement of a boat trip up the Hud- 
son to West Point on Wednesday, May 
llth, on which day Columbia plays the 
Cadet nine for the first time in many 
years. 

In conclusion, an opinion in regard 
to the future development and growth 
in power and responsibility of the Stu- 
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dent Board at Columbia would be specu- 
lative. However, the gradual trend has 
been for greater centralization of stu- 
dent activities under the supervision of 
the Board of Student Representatives. 
It is to be hoped that the undergraduates 


fully appreciate the opportunity they 
have to guide their own destinies while 
they are in college and that the experi- 
ence gained will serve them in good 
stead and make them useful citizens of 
the community. 


Non-Athletics 


By Nicholas McD. McKnight, ’21, Editor-in-Chief of the 
Columbia Daily Spectator 


Non-athletic activities at Columbia 
have passed a generally successful year. 
There have been few. startling changes, 
several innovations, one or two con- 
crete evidences of marked excellence, 
such as Jester's victory in the College 
Wits Contest recently run in Judge, and 
the season has-been distinguished by an 
atmosphere of quiet, smooth-running 
eficiency. No activities have suffered 
material slumps, financially or other- 
wise, and there has been evidence of 
genuine cooperation and unity of action 
in that stronghold of non-athletically 
inclined, East Hall. 

Coming first to Spectator, we find 
that sheet a four-page, six-column daily, 
except Saturdays and Sundays. Its ed- 
itors have made no radical changes in 
its policy or style. Attempts to develop 
a smooth-running organization have met 
with fair success. Among the present 
features which stand out as attractive 
are a standard make-up, a capable dra- 
matic department, and the old familiar 
“Off Hour,” which now runs daily and 
arouses the greatest interest among the 
undergraduates. The editorial policy 
has been one of conservatism, with an 
attempt to get at the practical difficulties 
on the Campus. A campaign has been 
recently completed for action on the 
long dormant Stadium project, which 
culminated in the appointment of a 
Stadium Committee by President But- 
ler, with the assurance that definite 
steps will be taken to further the pro- 
ject. 

Jester is completing a year of genu- 
ine popularity, both on and off the Cam- 
pus. Its circulation is now greater than 
any other college comic. Its merit is 
testified to by its victory in the Judge 
contest, a step forward from last year 
when the Columbia comic ran third to 
Penn and Cornell. The art work has 
been the distinguishing feature through- 
out the year. The longer prose has been 
adequate, but the short stuff has failed 
to come up to the standard set by the 


other material. Jester has succeeded 
this season in imparting a serious tone 
to her editorials, which is not amiss 
even in a comic magazine. Several new 
and interesting features have been intro- 
duced, the latest being a contest for pre- 
paratory school wits and artists, whom 
it is hoped to interest in Columbia, by 
offering them an opportunity to become 
acquainted with and contribute to the 
University's comic monthly. 

Varsity, the literary monthly founded 
last year, still suffers from lack of ad- 
vertising support, but has succeeded in 
raising the standard set by it the first 
year of existence. [t is not yet a first 
class literary pictorial, such as we have a 
right to expect at the University, but 
should find its feet with maturity and a 
sounder financial footing. Its editorials 
have been excellent in conception and 
execution. ۱ 

The old Morningside has been revived 
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this year and is coming out monthly in 
a modest way.. It is devoted largely to 
poetry, and its editors have succeeded in 
publishing several of the bes: pieces of 
writing to appear on the Campus during 
the past three years. 

The Columbian is chánging this sea- 
son from a Junior to a Senior yearbook, 
the forthcoming volume containing data 
relating to the Senior Class as well as 
to the University in general. The same 
board will remain in office next season 
and publish the yearbook of its own 
class. The old Senior yearbook has 
been abolished. 

As we go to press, the Columbia Uni- 
versity Players are presenting the 1921 
Varsity Show, under the title of "You'll 
Never Know." It is a musical piece, 
written by the authors of last year's 
success, “Fly With Me." Its publicity 
agents state that the forthcoming offer- 
ing will break all previous popularity 
records, but refuse any more tangible 
information. 

The Musical Clubs have concluded a 
most successful season, including a trip 
to Washington and Wilmington (Dela- 
ware) during the mid-year recess. The 
Clubs carried an unusually large number 
of men this season, and on their nu- 
merous appearances about the city were 
received appreciatively by enthusiastic 
audiences. The season closed with the 
annual Junior Week Concert. 

Philolexian Society has partially re- 
covered from the slump taken during 
the war. It has adopted a vigorous 
policy and should be on its feet before 
the end of the year. Its policy of pre- 
senting only Elizabethan plays has been 
abandoned, the first part of "Henry IV" 
being produced during the past season. 
"Boar's Head," a new Campus literary 
society, devotes the majority of its time 
to poetry. It is contemplating the pub- 
lishing of a volume of poetry. 

The success of the debating season is 
attested to by the victories scored by the 
team on its recent transcontinental tour. 
Utah and Montana were defeated and a 
debate was lost to the University of 
Southern California. This is the first 
tour of its kind since that made by 
Black, Earle and Danahy in 1916. 

With capable coaching, the University 
Band has performed adequately at the 
football and basketball games.  Pros- 
pects are bright for the development of 
an excellent organization along this line 
in the next year or so. | 

The C. U. C. A. has recently com- 
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pleted its annual membership drive, in 
which it raised something over a thou- 
sand dollars. The organization has con- 
siderable life, and commands the interest 
and respect of the Campus. The New- 
man Club and Menorah Societies are at 
present active. Among the various 
lesser organizations which are alive are 
the Circulo Italiano, the Pre-medical 
Student Association, a number of High 
School Alumni Clubs, several sectional 
clubs, and various other organizations 
formed in conjunction with business and 
other University courses. | 


Secretaries Desert Class 


In spite of or perhaps on account of 
the absence of both of its secretaries, 
the Class of 1909 succeeded in holding 
a most successful luncheon at the Elks' 
Club on West Forty-third Street on 
Wednesday. April 6, at 12.30 noon. 

While there was no serious business 
transacted, those present indulged in 
general discussion of the next general 
meeting of the class, which is to be held 
some time in Mav. It seems to be the 
consensus of opinion that the meeting 
should take the form of a smoker, with 
a dinner rendezvous announced for those 
who care to take advantage of it. Presi- 
dent Ryan is about to announce a com- 
mittee which will take over the entire 
direction of this meeting and will give 
more definite information regarding it. 
The class also endorsed the costume 
parade idea for the Commencement Re- 
union and recommended participation. 
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PROBLEM 1. 


Is it good form to serve potato salad 
without onions? Is potato salad, potato 
salad with onions? 


Please address your replies to the Editor 
of the News. 
respected. 


Those present pronounced the lunch 
unusually good and felt that a great deal 
of their enjoyment of the meeting was 
due to the brilliant conversational ab:l- 
ity of their friend Clink, who was in 
unusually good fettle. Those who en- 
Joyed his stories were J. J. Alterman, 
William H. Brown, Jr., Charles R. Car- 
roll, William Fondiller, C. H. Howe. 
Eugene E. Kelly, F. W. Kennedy, J. H. 
Kerley, Kenneth Mott, J. J. Ryan, B. S. 
Spitzer, D. B. Steinman and Burnet C. 
Tuthill, not to mention McAlister Cole- 
man. 


Our Youngest to Sup. 
19208 is going to have another in- 
formal supper on Saturday evening. 


April 22, 1921 


Your confidences will be 


April 30. 
Campus Restaurant, at 104th Street and 


It will be held at Gossler’s 


Columbus Avenue, New York. at 7 


p. m. 


Evening of Undergraduates’ Poems 

Columbia's annual poetry evening was 
held on April 15 in the Horace Mann 
Auditorium. John Erskine, '00, Protes- 
sor of English, presided. Twelve under- 
graduates, all members of “Boar's 
Head,” read some of their own poems 
before an enthusiastic audience that 
filled the auditorium. It is expected 
that a good many of these poems will 
shortly be published through the cour- 
tesy of Alfred A. Knopf, '12, of the pub- 
lishing house that bears his name. 


A Victory and a Hangover 


While the big Pennsylvania crew was 
demonstrating the superiority of the 
American lock and shell, and incidentally 
of the University of Pennsylvania oars- 
men, to the Yale crew up on the Housa- 
tonic, Jim Rice’s children were tugging 
away on their oars up on the Harlem, 
preparing to do the same by Old Eli, 
and Andy Coakley’s Columbia Ball Club 
was passing out a 12-8 defeat to our up- 
town neighbors, C. C. N. Y. 


Columbia 12, C. C. N. Y. 8 


With a distinct sense of pleasure, we 
recognized the Honorable Martin Tynan. 
ex-basketball captain, playing in right 
field. Both Price and Saxe worked out 
on the mound. Smith garnered three 
hits during the course of the matinee, 
and Jimmy Tedford rang the bell with 
three errors for Columbia. 


C. C. N. Y. brought the attack right 
home in the first inning, when Kelley. 
the first batter to face Price, singled to 
left, and went to second on Murrav’s 
sacrifice. Raskin then hit to left for 
two bases, scoring Kelley, went to third 
on Hahn’s out, and scored on a misplay 
contributed by Al Schnaars. 

The Lavender registered again in the 
second, when Axtell singled. went te 
third on Salz’s two-base clout. and came 
home on the throw-in of a long fly litted 
by Wrenn. 

In the fourth Columbia suddenly real- 
ized that there was a connection to be 
made between bat and ball, and they con- 
nected. Freeman, the first man up. 
tripled and ambled home a moment later. 
when Clark did the same. Clark would 
have been content to stay on third, but 
the outhelder relaying the throw to 
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third heaved over his head, and so the 
Blue and White catcher brought another 
run in with him. 

In the sixth strophe City college 
scored another, but before the inning 
was over Columbia had tied things up. 
Captain Tedford reached first on an 
error, but died on Freeman's tap, the 
latter reaching first. À moment later, 
Freeman stole second. Cohen hit, the 
first baseman juggling the ball so that 
it was good for two bases, and in the 
mix-up Freeman scored. Cohen scored 
on Smith's second hit. 

Two glaring errors and a pass from 
Price gave C. C. N. Y. two more runs 
in the seventh, and then the Blue and 
White fireworks went off. 

Price singled, but went out on fielder's 
choice to second, with Schnaars roost- 
ing on first. Tynan and then Tedford 
next singled, and Schnaars reported, 
Tynan traveling to third. Tedford tried 
to steal second, but was caught between 
the bases. While the Lavender ball team 
collected in that vicinity and passed the 
ball pro and con, Marty Tynan lit out 
for home. drawing a throw. When the 
dust cleared away Marty had scored, 
and Jimmy Tedford was on second. 

At this point the Lavender defense de- 
clared a holiday, and went to pieces. 
Two errors, a walk and a single by 
Smith scored three more runs before 
the inning was brought to a close. 
Freeman reached first on the short stop's 
wild throw, Tedford taking third. Then 
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the Lavender’s left fielder decided to 
juggle Clark's long fly and Tedford 
came home but Freeman was touched 
out at the plate. Clark raced around to 
third on the play at home. 

Tedford’s run had put Columbia in 
the lead and the Blue and White nine 
held the upper hand from this point. 
With Clark on third Cohen was walked 
and stole second. Then Smith clouted 
the leather into center for his third hit 
and the two runners crossed the plate. 
Moeschen fouled out to Hahn and ended 
the inning, every man having had a ses- 
sion at bat. 

In the eighth frame Price began to 
weaken and walked two batters before 
he was replaced by Saxe. After issuing 
another pass Saxe settled down but Ax- 
tell scored when Kelley flied out and 
Salz crossed the plate on an error. When 
Columbia came to bat Saxe was walked 
and both Schnaars and Tynan hit. Ted- 
ford sacrificed and Clark hit, chalking 
up three more tallies for the Blue and 
White. The City College batters went 
out in one-two-three order in the first 
of the ninth and the game ended 12-8. 

* * k 


An Even Break With Penn 


The hangover consists of a swimming 
defeat which somehow or other Penn 
had overlooked administering during 
the swimming season. And at the same 
time the Columbia water polo team felt 
that they owed the Quakers another, so 
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they all went down to Philly, and set- 
tled the business on hand, and now 
Spring may come. 
* * > 

The Polomen won their game 39 to 5, 
tieing Yale for second place in the In- 
tercollegiate League, and the swimming 
team lost to the Penn athletes, 34 to 19. 
Both teams did what they did before, 
and presumably everybody was satisfied. 


It is with the greatest pleasure that 
wc are enabled to announce that old 
Morningsideliner has agreed to go to 
Derby, Connecticut, and report the Yale- 
Columbia Crew race. Morningsidelin- 
er's connections will give him a position 
of unusual advantage from which to 
observe the race, so if you can't go on 
the observation train, (adv) read the ac- 


count in the Alumni News. (Adv. 
again.) P. W. G. 
BASEBALL 
COLUMBIA 
ab r h po a e 
Schnaars 1b ......... 2 1 13 0 1 
Tynan rf ............ 5 2 2 73 0 0 
Tedford ss .......... 3 1 1 1 4 3 
Freeman lf .......... 5 2 2 5 0 1 
Clark C یی تی‎ sees 4 2 2 4 1 0 
Cohen 3b ............ 4 2 1 0 2 1 
Smith cf ............ 4 0 3 1 0 1 
Moeschen 2b ......... 4 0 0 2 2 0 
Price D sans dE 3 0 1 0 4 0 
Saxe ouch Oa xa 0 1 0 0 2 1] 
37 12 13 27 15 8 
C. C. N. Y. 
ab r h po a 
Kelly 2b ............ 4 2 1 1 1 1 
Murray c ........... 5 0 0 5 0 0 
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Raskin 1b ........... 4 2 2 8 0 0 
Hahn 3b ............ 5 0 0 3 1 0 
Nadel 90 5 1 1 2 0 1 
Martin cf ںؤ‎ 3 0 0 1 0 0 
Axtell p ............ 2. 2 1 0 5 1 
SALE وو‎ es Sa oles 3 1 1 3 1 2 
Wrenn rf ........... 2 0 0 1 1 0 
33 8 6 24 9 5 

Score by innings: 
Columbia ..... 0002.02 5 3 x—12 
C. C. N ..2 1 0 00 12 2 0—8 
Two-base hits—Raskin (2), Salz, Cohen. 


Three base-hits-— Freeman, Clark. Stolen bases 
— Freeman (2), Tynan, Cohen, Sacrifice hits 
—Tedford, Murray, Martin, Axtell. Left on 
bases—Columbia 6, C. C. N. Y. 7. Bases on 


C. N. Y. 3. Struck out—By Axtell 4 by 

Hits off Price 6. Hit by pitcher -- Hy 
Axtell (Clark), by Price (Wrenn). | Double 
lay---Clark to Moeschen. | Umpire— Connolly. 
Tine of game, two hours. 


SWIMMING 
Jenn (34) Columbia (19) 


50-yard Swim-—Won by Armstrong, Penn; 
Eberhardt, Columbia, second; Chrystal, Colum- 
bia, third. Time— 0:25 3-5, 

Fancy Dive—-Won by Armstrong, Penn; Bal- 
bach, Columbia, second; Vuner, Penn, third. 

220-yard Swim--Won by Rambo, Penn; 
Bechtel, Penn, second; Schiff, Columbia, third. 
Time 2:51. 3-5. 

Plunge- -Won by Mahar, Columbia, 75 feet; 
Bursk, Penn, second; Kohler. Penn, third. 

100-11 Swim—Won hy Eberhardt, Colum- 
bia; Rambo, Penn, second; Lowndes, Columbia, 
third. Time--1:00 1-5, 

220-vard Relay—Won by Penn (Bechtel, 
Marytr. Rambo, Armstrong); Columbia (Chrys- 
tal, Bernard, Lowndes, Eberhardt), second. 
Time--1:45 1-5. 


WATERPOLO 
Columbia (39) 


Cooper L.F. 
Waldecker R.F. 


Penn (5) 


Meyers 


Murdock 


m 


Beiswinger 
Simmons 
Rogers 
Kindleberger 

Touch Goals—Beiswinger (2), Waldecker 
(2), Curry. Thrown Goals—Betswinger, Fein. 
stein. Foul Goals -Haldeman (2), Beiswinger. 

Substitutions—Penn: Shelley for Meyers, 
Burke for Murdock; Columbia: Curry for 
Waldecker, Altheimer for Rogers. Referee-- 
Collins. Time of halves—6 minutes. 


Haldeman 
Saturn 

N. Collins 
Feinstein 
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This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


trausaction of business at a distance. 
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New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, JR.. ’83 
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103 Park Avenue 
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J. PARKE CHANNING, ’83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway Telephone Bowling Green 7340 


Alfred L. Jaros, Jr., 11S 
Albert L. Baum, '09, '11S 


JAROS & BAUM 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigcration, Plumbing 


116 West 39th Street Telephone Greeley 5395 


New York City 


. New York City 


EDWIN LUDLOW, '79 Mines 


CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 
Coal and Coke 


149 Broadway Telephone 2669 Cortland 


New York City 


DANIEL E. MORAN, 84 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street Telephone 3042 Cortland 


New York City 


Factory Power PLANTS Furi Economy 
DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., 1901 
Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
110 West 40th Street 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 
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ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, Ine. 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Bulk- 
heads, Foundations and Caissons—Subaque- 
ous Pipe and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 


Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 1331 
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C. H. ELLARD, ’97 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
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The Best Policies 
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1 William MacRossie, '11 
New York City Allan MacRossie, Jr., 4 


MacRossIE & ۲ 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 
68 William Street Telephone 637 John 
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Phoenix, Arizona 


HAROLD BAXTER, ۰069, ۰ 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
203 Fleming Building 
Specializing in 
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San Francisco, Cal. 
HENRY EICKHOFF, '75 L. 
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604 MILLS BUILDING 
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WALLACE WHITE, '13 15 M.E. 
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PATENTS—TRADE MARKS—COPYRIGHTS 


Telephone Cortland 1006 165 Broadway 
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made in connection with the physical proper 
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Columbia University Press Bookstore 
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Alumni Notes 


'11—Lester S. Hill recently returned 
to Sandusky, Ohio, after wandering 
about in Europe since last March. 
Hill’s Ohio address is in care of The 
oon Crayon Company, Sandusky, 

io. 


11S—David B. Scott has now per- 
manently taken up his residence at 
1334 Highland Avenue, Hollywood, 


California. He formerly lived at 11 
ee Street, Mount Vernon, New 
ork. 


"13, 16L—On April 2, 1921, G. For- 
rest Butterworth, Jr., became a mem- 
ber of the firm of Cadwalader, Wick- 
ersham, and Taft, of 40 Wall Street, 
New York, with whom he has been 
associated for several years. Butter- 


worth, Jr., is the son of George 


Forrest Butterworth, ۲74, '76L. 


"438S—Albert H. Israel, formerly 
Works Manager of the American 
Mustard Company, Inc., is now Gen- 
eral Manager of the Mustard Products, 
Inc., of Brooklyn. Israel lives at 3089 
Broadway, New York City. 

714S—Russell C. McGinnis is now 
at Nacozari de Pilares, Sonora, Mex- 
ico, working for the Montezuma Cop- 
per Company. 

14S—Edward Inghram Williams is 
Superintendent of the Gossan Mines 
at Monarat, Carroll County, Virginia, 
and has under him about one hundred 
men mining sulphur ore. Williams 
rowed on the Crew which won the 
Poughkeepsie Regatta in 1914. He is 
married and has “two of the finest 
kiddies in Virginia"—according to a 
fellow Alumnus. 


17—The engagement of Edward 


William Weiler and Miss Gertrude 
Maria Gloeckner was announced on 
March twenty-eighth in New York 
City. 

’17S— Joseph Graham Pringle and 
Miss Vera Grace Watson were mar- 
ried on March fifth in New York City. 


"17L—Juan Silva is practicing law 
in Cuba with the firm of Felipe Silva, 
Felipe Silva Fdez., Juan Silva, at San 
Fernando 127, Apartado 179, Cien- 
fuegos, Cuba. 


'19Hon—A picture of Maurice Fran- 
cis Egan appeared in the February 
issue of The National Marine with a 
statement of his distinguished services 
in public affairs. Egan was Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to Denmark from 1907 to 
1918. He did particularly important 
work in handling diplomatic negotia- 
tions in the purchase by the United 
States of the Danish West Indies. 


Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 


BARNARD SCHOOL FOR Boys 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 
minutes’ walk from West 242d St. Broadway 
Sub. Station. 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 
WM. LIVINGSTON HAZEN, ’83, HEADMASTER 
T. E. LYON, Associate HEADMASTER 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Its preparation for college and homelife long 
considered model. Physical training emphasized. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, playgrounds. Il. 
lustrated catalogue sent on request. Address 


HENRY Carr Pearson, Prin., W. 120thSt.,N.Y.C. 


RIVERDALE 
COUNTRY SCHOOL 


RIVERDALE-ON- HUDSON 
New York 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia '99 
HEADMASTER 
A College Preparatory Boarding and 
Day School of High Scholastic 
Standing l 
Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory 
of One Hundred Single Rooms 
For illustrated catalog, address 
the Headmaster 


Safety Service 
Efficiency 


Storage Moving Packing 
Send for illustrated booklet 


67th Street and Columbus 
Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Telephone, Columbus 2977 
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The COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 
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RICO'S 


ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 


1133 Broadway, Cor. 26th Street, 
New York City. 


The only institution where can be 
positively acquired a working knowl- 
edge of any language. 


Spanish, English and German 
Shorthand. 


Visit our 
FOREIGN BOOK DEPARTMENT 


BERKELEY-IRVING 


School for Boys 
309-315 WEST 83D STREET, NEW YORK 
*From Primary to College" 


Forty-second year. All grades. Small classes. 
Individual instruction. New Gymnasium, roof 
playground and Swimming Pool on Premises. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Phone Schuyler 4836 L. D. Ray, '82, Headmaster 


CoLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
5, 7, and 9 West 93rd Street 
Founded 1764 Telephone 3787 River 
Fireproof building. Boys prepared for Colum- 
bia, Cornel, Harvard, Princeton, Yale, and 
other colleges. Approved by Regents. Strong 
Primary and Elementary Schools. Military 
Drill. Gymnasium. Playground. 
FREDERIC A. ALDEN, HEADMASTER 
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From now until Commencement the News will con- 
tain in every issue accounts of dinners and meetings 
of Alumni representing every grade of 
organized graduate interest. Classes 
representing all departments, school 
organizations, Special Committees, local clubs, and 
athletic groups are endeavoring to wind up the year 
with all business transacted satisfactorily and with all 
accounts closed. 

Among the most interesting of all meetings held this 
winter have been the gatherings of men interested in 
the sports represented in sections of the Varsity “C” 
Club. The News has reported these meetings regularly, 
and there 1s no feature of athletic or Alumni activity 
which means more to Alumni affairs in general than the 
getting together of men from all generations of the 
Alumni ranks with men who are actively engaged in the 
same athletic sport. Without meaning to detract from 
any of these dinners, we can with pleasure call atten- 
tion to the good which can result from an informal con- 
sideration of problems confronting the devotees of any 
one sport, by alluding particularly to the proceedings 
of the crew and baseball discussions. The opportunity 
for enlisting the active interest and support of our own 
Alumni, who in such large numbers live within easy 
distance of Columbia, is one which few colleges or 
universities have, and the Varsity "C" Club has made 
this point one of its chief activities. May its success be 
great and marked with increasingly effective results. 


Alumni Counsel 
in Athletics 


— 


Reports from diamond, track and river are all 
tinged with optimism. It is too early to say what we 
can expect from the track squad ; there 
is a fair nucleus for a bevy of point 
winners, and in Higgins, Columbia has 
one of the greatest runners of this intercollegiate 
generation. The nine has won and lost a few games, 
and considering the fact that only one man held over 
from last year's squad, the record is nothing of which 
to be ashamed. The material is green and young, and 
in a few years Columbia should reap the fruits of the 
seasoning which these new men are receiving in every 


Spring 
Athletics 


game. Chief interest on the campus, of course, centers 
about the crew. As the oarsmen have not yet taken 
part in a race as a boat, little can be said of what we 
can expect of this year's combination; yet the coach 1s 
satisfied with the material, and we can visualize 
from early reports a typical Rice crew, which means 
that the blue-and-white tipped oars will be out there 
flashing with the leaders as the late season races are 


rowed. 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the events listed below will be 
held at the Columbia University Club, 4 West 43rd Street. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 0900. 


Monpay, May 2 


Varsity "C" Track Dinner. 7:00 p. m. 
Turspay, May 3 
Class of 719. Dinner. 7:00 p. m. 


Players’ Club. Dinner to members of the 1921 Varsity 
Show Cast. Healy's Golden Glades, 66th Street. and 
Broadway. 7:00 p. m. 

Class of 12. Dinner and Smoker. 7:00 p. m. 

WEDNESDAY, May 4 

Varsity "C" Football Dinner. 6:30 p. m. 

THURSDAY, May 5 

Alumni Association of the Schools of Mines, Engineering, 
and Chemistry. Annual Meeting. 8:30 p. m. 

Class of '20. Annual Dinner. Cafe de Artistes, 1 West 
67th Street, New York. 7 p. m. 


Class of '15.. Dinner. 7:00 p. m. 
Fripay, May 6 
Class of 76. Dinner. 7:00 p. m. 


SATURDAY, May 7 
Interscholastic Track Meet, under the New Jersey Alumni 
Club and College Alumni Association. South Field. 
1:00 p. m. 
Monpay, May 9 
Class of 716. Dinner. 7:00 p. m. 
l Trespay, May 10 ۱ 
Columbia University Post, American Legion. 
7:00 p. m. 


Dinner. 


WEDNESDAY, May 25 
Class of 718. Dinner. 7:00 p. m. 
Turspay, May 31 
Alumni Trustee Nominating Convention. 
Columbia University. 4:00 p. m. 
Class of '04. Dinner. 7:00 p. ۰ 
Class of '85 Mines. Dinner. 7:00 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 1 
Commencement Day. 
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The American University and Its Alumni 


Excerpts From the Address of President Nicholas Murray Butler at the Annual 
Meeting of the Columbia Alumni Club of New England 


Mr. Fon», BisHop LAWRENCE, GENTLE- 
MEN: You are giving me a great deal 
of pleasure as well as a very distin- 
guished privilege. You have here not 
only, by good fortune because of the 
undergraduate conference in Cambridge, 
a group of my present day associates in 
Columbia, but you are providing me with 
the very cheering presence of an old 
time associate in Columbia; and, if you 
wish to connect my friend Walker of '84 
with these gentlemen of "21, I am the 
"missing link." 

When it comes time for me to grow 
old I want to grow old as two of fac 
noblest men I ever knew grew old. 6 
was President Barnard, who died ac the 
very edge of eighty, and the other was 
Mr. Gladstone, who lived well toward 
his ninetieth year. But both m-n to the 
very day of their death were as much 
interested in what was going to happen 
twenty-five years from then—I was go- 
ing to say, as in what had happened 
twenty-five years earlier. As a matter 
of fact, they were very much more in- 
terested. Both Dr. Barnard and Mr. 
Gladstone had that trait in common, that 
they never lost the youthful forward 
look; they were never satisfied with 
what was going on about them; and. 
therefore, they never did grow old, ex- 
cept in that passing of the years which 
it is a great mistake to identify with 
age. . . . 

Now, gentlemen, a university is a very 
much misunderstood thing. A key to 
the proper understanding of it is pro- 
vided by what Dean Holmes said just 
now. 

A great many people, most people, 
even those who are engaged in the work 
of the university, do not really under- 
stand what it is. A university is one of 
the very few human institutions which 
persist over a long period of time, be- 
cause it responds to and expresses one 
of the very highest aspirations of the 
human spirit. 

A great many people think of a uni- 
versity as a place where young men and 
voung women are trained for life; 
where in the undergraduate schools they 
study the liberal arts and sciences; where 
in the professional schools they learn 
the elements and theory or practice of 
some particular profession or calling. 
In the old days it was theology, or medi- 
cime, or law. To those few now are 
added teaching, architecture, engineer- 
mg, business, journalism, pharmacy, 
dentistry, and many others, and as each 
career specializes itself the doors of the 
university open to give it hospitable 
place around the fireside of the sciences. 

But the university does a great deal 
more than that. A university is that hu- 
man institution which exists for the pur- 
pose of expressing and trying to satisfy, 
man's desire for wider knowledge. It 
is the oldest institution in the world, ex- 


cept the Roman Church and the Roman 
law. Nothing else has existed so long. 
It is older than parliamentary govern- 
ment; it is older than a dozen human 
undertakings and institutions to which 
we are accustomed to point as part of 
the warp and woof of our social and 
political structure. 


The university came into existence a 
thousand vears ago and more, as a 
means by which men could organize in 
co-operation for the pursuit of truth and 
the gaining of a wider circle of knowl- 
edge. That is the main business of the 
university, and if the university did not 
represent that great instinct, 1f it is an 
instinct, and that great impulse, if it 5 
an impulse, and that great aspiration, if 
it is an aspiration, it would be nothing 
more than a mere passing phenomenon 
on the surface of the development of 
civilization. 

A university is not a place where 
everything is taught. A university is a 
place where you may go from anywhere. 
It is the catholicity of the university's 
appeal which makes it a university. And 
it is because men—not youths in those 
days, adults—were willing to go, earning 
their way and walking with a staff for 
five hundred or a thousand miles, to a 
place where there was an especially well 
known and inspiring teacher, that a uni- 
versity began to be. 


It is a very interesting thing to draw 


a parallel between the human spirit and 
the human body and the university spirit 
and the university body, because, so far 
as our human intelligence can see, and 
so far as our human experience can 
go, spirits are of very little practical 
use without bodies, and the body is of 
no use without a spirit. The spirit of the 
university is such that I may, perhaps. 
leave it as being sufficiently indicated 
hy what I have just said. 


But the body of the university, what 
about it? Of course, it has its physical 
fabric, the ground on which it must 
stand, its buildings, its halls where its 
members for the time may live and 
carry on their activities. All these are 
the fabric of the university, and these 
it has been customary for years at Ox- 
ford to surround with ivy. So, in our 
new American institutions these build- 
ings became surrounded with a senti- 
mental attachment of youth who come 
and go through their doors from four 
year period to four year period. We 
get to have a genuine affection, an affec- 
tion that is so rcal, so deep, that when 
we go back after years of absence, it 
brings tears to the eyes and chokes the 
voice, to see the old familiar places, and 
to try to envisage in memory the happen- 
ings of long ago. 

But the real body of the university is 
not its. fabric; the real body of the uni- 
versity is the men who compose it. The 


body of the university consists of all 
those who have touched the hem of tts 
garments. Their membership once 
gained can never be lost, and can never 
be broken. 

It is a great mistake to suppose, as | 
am sure these young men of the senior 
class understand, that when they receive 
a degree in June and close the door be- 
hind them for the last time as under- 
graduates, that they are leaving the uni- 
versity. They are not. They are leav- 
ing undergraduate residence, but they 
are going out into a larger, and ina 
way a more responsible, membership in 
the university, which will last as long 
as life itself. 


The membership of the university 
consists, first, of that body charged with 
the preservation of its corporate entity. 
They have different names, but by and 
large they are called Trustees. They 
are those who hold the property, who 
make in last resort the major appoint- 
ments, who determine, in last resort, if 
there be dispute or much difference, 
large questions of policy, but who are 
in our modern practice coming more 
and more to be the conservators of the 
university’s material interests. 


The membership of the university con- 
sists, next, of that devoted body who are 
the teaching staff of the moment. They 
are the men—scores in this university. 
hundreds in that—who have out of all 
possible careers chosen the one of active 
university membership, the conservation 
or interpretation of scholarship, the tind- 
ing out and the passing on of knowl- 
edge; or, to use that beautiful ture 
which Plato uses, "Having the lighted 
lamps, they pass them on to the vounger 
runners." 


Their function is the very responsible 
one of seeing to it that in their day and 
generation. the standards of excellence 
are maintained, that the lamps of the 
universitys lights are kept trimmed. 
and that no opportunity is lost to have 
their pursuit of truth and its interpreta- 
tion keep pace with the needs and the 
possibilities and the discoveries of the 
generation. For the university that 
stands still is not standing still—it ۶ 
dying. It must move forward in order 
to live; and if it does not progress, its 
history will very shortly be written with 
the final chapter. 


Then the membership of the universits 
consists of the student body. They come 
and go with what seems to those of u- 
who have spent a lifetime in a univer- 
sity's service, startling rapidity. But 1 
is their coming and going that keeps the 
university young. It is because of thi- 
perpetual flow of youth, this pouring m 
of new ambition, new enthusiasm, new 
purpose, that those who remain cannot 
grow old except by a malicious effort on 
their own part to separate themselves 
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from the stimulus of their immediate 
environment. 

Last, the membership. the body, of 
the university consists of the alumni. 
Here again is a curious amount of mis- 
understanding. An alumnus is just as 
much a member of the university as 
anybody else—as a trustee, as a teacher, 
as a student. He cannot break the bonds 
that tie him to his alma mater; he can- 
not loosen the tie: he cannot wipe out 
and forget the relationship and the in- 
debtedness which years of undergradu- 
ate residence have built up. He cannot 
do that if he would. But his task is a 
different and a peculiar one. 

I have no patience with those who are 
persistently dunning the alumni of an 
institution for financial support. That 
has become one of the commonest of 
American outdcor sports. l have never 
had any patience with it. I do not think 
an alumnus is any more bound to make 
a contribution to the university than a 
student or teacher or trustee, unless he 
wants to. I do think, of course, that 
those alumni who are successful in the 
world would naturally, knowing the im- 
mense demands which the pursuit of 
scholarship makes upon the material re- 
sources of a nation, be glad to see that 
their university is aided by the results 
of their own activity in the world, part 
of which or all of which may, perhaps, 
be traced to the training which they 
have received. But my conception of the 
alumni is as permanent members of 
the university, with the responsibility of 
representing its ideals, its purposes and 
its training in their own walk of life, 
whatever it may be. 

No university can get very far, can 
live very long, or can exert any very 
widespread intluence, unless its alumni 
are so related to it in affectionate re- 
gard, in understanding and in power of 
representation, that they serve it in all 
those wavs to the extent of their ability. 

I should say that the very first duty 
of the alumnus toward his university is 
to be sure that he understands it, to be 
sure that he keeps himself in touch with 
it, and keeps himself informed by the 
various avenues that are provided to us 
all. as to the developments ot policy, of 
changes of organization, of interesting 
happenings in the world of scholarship, 
of letters or of science. 


It would be a great thing, for in- 
stance, if a university could develop the 
necessary machinery to report at inter- 
vals to its alumni, in understandable 
form, some of its chief intellectual 
achievements. We now lay before our 
alumni the records of what may be 
called the business of the year. They 
get in presidents’ and treasurers’ and 
deans' reports the cost of maintenance, 
a summary of the budget, the attend- 
ance, and so forth: but it would be a 
very interesting thing, and it would help 
to carry out in practice the theory of 
alumni relationship which I am endeav- 
oring to explain and which I very sin- 
cerely hold, if it were possible for any 
university to tell its alumni at intervals 
of one, two or three years something of 
the advances of letters, of science, of 


arts which had been made either in gen- 
eral or -by those representatives of that 
university who are most active in dis- 
covery or in advance. 

It is very. important that the alumni 
should not lose that touch, because when 
they lose touch they begin to lose the 
capacity fully to represent their univer- 
sity. Lip loyalty and the mere outbursts 
of enthusiasm which come to us all on a 
few important ceremonial occasions, are 
not enough. What we need is the power 
fully to represent Columbia, Harvard, 
Yale, Cornell, or whatever it may be, in 
the course of a long life at the bar, in 
medicine, in the service of the Christian 
church or in business, to keep the 
university spirit as an ideal, and, so far 
as practical, to keep the university 
method in operation, so that each one 
of the ten thousand or twenty thousand 
who bear the degrees and wear the 
colors of a given university may really 
continue to represent it and to express 
its life in some one of the myriad ways 
that are possible. 

The university rests upon the faithful- 
ness and the competency of its trustees; 
the university rests upon the scholarship 
and the devotion of its teachers; the 
university rests upon the character and 
the ambition of its students; the uni- 
versity rests upon the representative 
capacity and the loyalty and the contin- 
uing membership of its alumni. Deprive 
it of any one of those, weaken any one 
of those, strike down any one of those, 
and you have weakened the university 
itself, for you have aimed a blow at its 
usefulness and its integrity. 


This is the thought which underlies 
the attempts which have been made in 
this country for thirty years to relate 
the alumni more closely to the untversity. 
The universities have become conscious 
that they have not quite caught the 
significance of alumni. membership, and 
the alumni have become conscious that 
they have not quite caught the signifi- 
cance of their own relation to their 
several institutions. They have taken 
their degrees; they have gone out with 
rich and happy associations and memor- 
ies; they have gone back to class re- 
unions; they have come back for 
decennial celebrations; they have done 
the ordinary, natural, conventional 
things. Now they are finding out there 
is something more than that, that their 
relation to Alma Mater is more imma- 
terial, more intellectual, and more 
spiritual than they had supposed. 


Devices are being hit upon to express 
all this. We introduced some twelve 
years ago the system of formal alumni 
representation upon the Board of 
Trustees. Some persons said, "Why is 
that necessary? Three-fourths of your 
trustees are alumni now. They are the 
most devoted and most experienced of 
your alumni; why not let well enough 
alone?" The answer is this: That is 
all perfectly true. Two-thirds or three- 
fourths of our trustees were then and 
are now alumni, and none better could 
possibly be chosen. But, chosen by the 
trustees themselves, there was a failure 
to use participation in the choice to 
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strengthen the link of interdependence 
between the institution and its organized 
alumni. One-fourth of our trustees are 
now chosen by the alumni themselves, 
each for six years; you are ۷ 
familiar with the system. 

I dare say you have already received, 
or will receive, announcements of the 
alumni convention for the present year. 
The alumni associations have right of 
suffrage in accordance with their mem- 
bership. Each year it has been my 
pleasure to call this convention to order, 
and to say something to its members in 
regard to their work and responsibilities, 
and then to leave the convention to its 
own devices. These conventions have 
nominated twelve men, than whom I 
challenge anyone to find more competent, 
more representative, or more satisfactory 
Trustees. 1 only wish that in our 
ordinary political life we had anything 
like so well-working a system as we have 
for the selection of alumni trustees. 

It 15 of exceptional interest to note 
that the men who have come upon the 
Board not only as alumni, because they 
might have come there anyhow in that 
capacity, but on the formal nomination 
of the alumni, have quickly moved to 
positions of authority, and have per- 
formed a very large proportion of the 
hard work of the Board; for ours is 
a board that has to work. Membership 
in the Columbia Board of Trustees is no 
sinecure, and never has been, least of 
all at the present time. 


Three great committees, on Educa- 
tion, on Buildings and Grounds, and 
on Finance, have the functions that their 
names severally indicate. Of these, Mr. 
Coykendall is Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education, and serves also 
on the Committee on Finance, while 
Colone! Dwight is chairman of the 
Pon on Buildings and Grounds. 

James and Mr. Douglas serve on 
jus Committee on Education, Mr. Chrys- 
tie on the Committee on Buildings and 
Grounds, and Mr. Satterlee on the 
Committee on Legal Affairs. These 
men have come lately into service 
and they found there men much their 
seniors in years and in experience; but, 
nevertheless, through fitness and their 
zeal and desire to work, and readiness 
to accept work, they have been moved 
quickly and surely into these positions 
of power and influence. 


One of the things of fundamental im- 
portance to the welfare of the univer- 
sity is its relation to its alumni and the 
relation of its alumni to it. This would 
not be satisfied by mere financial sup- 
port, by gifts, by memorials, by all the 
hundred and one things we like to do. 
Thesc are. after all, so small a part of 
what is to be accomplished. The real 
thing is to make the alumni feel that 
their permanent membership in the 
university is fully realized, and that 
methods are given to them for express- 
ing their convictions and their ideals, 
that the university may constantly aid 
them in more fully representing its aims 
پا‎ its higher aspects in their own daily 
ife 


Unless the university keeps thinking 
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of the alumni, and unless the alumni 
keep thinking, not about their privileges 
but about their duties, not alone about 
what should be done for them by the 
university, but about what they should 
be doing for the university in an im- 
material way, both alumni and univer- 
sity are losing a great source of strength 
and a great opportunity to serve the 
American democracy. 

The time will come—not in my life 
time, but it will come—when the univer- 
sities of America will have included in 
the scope of their influence pretty much 
the entire population. You can hardly 
realize what is going on, especially since 
the war. The war opened the eyes of 
tens of thousands of young men, and 
of tens of thousands of voung men's 
parents, to the value of training. A 
certain number of people had gotten 
cvnical about training, and ever since 
Horace Greeley referred to college men 
as "horned cattle," there has been a 
habit of referring to college training 
with sarcasm and sneers. The war 
changed all that. Men found out right 
away that the first thing they had to do 
with anybody was to train him, some- 
times under most difficult circumstances, 
sometimes under tremendous pressure, 
and sometimes with very poor instru- 
ments. 

Since the war the universities of the 
world have received a tlow of students 
the like of which they never expected 
to have to deal with. It is so in England, 
it is so in Scotland, it is so In ۰ 
and it is so in this country. And, 
Gentlemen, what is going to happen if 
this goes on, because there comes a time 
when a university unit is as big as it 
ought to be, even if it keeps pace with 
its students by multiplying its dormi- 
tories. laboratories, libraries and teach- 
ing staff? 

We are almost always referred to 
nowadavs as tlie largest university in 
the world. To be the largest in number 
of students dees not interest me in the 
least. I do not care about that. What 
] want to be sure of is that mo one ts 
there who is not fit to be there, and that 
every one who is there is getting what 
is worth while. When that is done, 
then whether the number ts one thousand 
or ten thousand must be left to nat- 
ural forces. So far as large numbers 
is concerned, that is the poorest kind of 
ambition. 


We are so accustomed to being told 
these last few years that we are face 
to face with difficult. problems that it 
does not excite us any mere. “Wolf” 
has been cried at us so often that we 
are now disposed to shrug our shoulders 
when anybody calls "Wolf" anew. Yet 
the fact is, Gentlemen, that we happen 
to be living in a period which the histor- 
ian two hundred years from now will 
describe as that of the most rapid. and 
complete revolution in human thought 
and human activity that is recorded any- 
where in history. 

The French Revolution. was com- 
pressed into four or five years in its 
essential parts, accompanied by a ter- 
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rible outburst of terror. The Russian 
Revolution will be compressed in five or 
six years in its essential parts, and is 
being accompanied by terror. Those are 
the violent and explosive forms of 
revolution which we usually associate 
with the word "war." The revolution 
through which we are going 5 quite 
different. Ours is a revolution arising 
out of two sets of causes. 

The first is the loss by a large part 
of the western world during the nine- 
teenth century of old, underlying con- 
trolling principles and beliefs, social, 
political and religious, and the inability 
as yet of the world to provide itself 
with any constructive substitute for 
them. There is where I find the explan- 
ation. of the vagueness, the unrest, the 
dissatisfaction that 1s apparent 1n word, 
in speech and in act all over the world, 
Orient as well as Occident. The world 
is trving to put its feet down on some 
new solid ground of principle that will 
take the place of the ground from which 
it has moved; and it has not yet found 
it. 

That is the first reason. The second 
reason is that the center of gravity of 
man's interest has shifted from the 
world of politics to the world of econ- 
omics. It took two thousand years to 
teach men politics, and if it takes two 
thousand years to teach them economics 
I do not know what the end will be. 

For two thousand years men were 
interested chiefly in what we call politics, 
that is, in the form and structure of 
their social organization with a view 
to government and collective action in 
a way that would provide for and de- 
fend liberty and achieve justice. That 
reached its climax in the great. English, 
French and American revolutions, and 
in the forms of government that were 
worked out in England, France and 
America and imitated in different parts 


MINERS, ENGINEERS, 
BUILDERS, SAPPERS 
Whatever They Are 


or 


Hohatever You Call Them, 


Are going to have a real get-together, 
A "reg'lar family party," on 


THURSDAY, MAY Sri, AT 
7:30 P. M. 
at the 
Annual Dinner and Meeting 
of the 
ALUMNI. ASSOCIATION OF 


THE SCHOOLS OF MINES, EN- 
GINEERING AND CHEMISTRY 


Everyone's coming just to say "Hello" 
and to see how young everyone else is 
looking. Separate tables for those 
classes with seven or more members 
present. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CLUB 
Four West Forty-third Street 


April 29, 1921 


of the world. At the present time you 
can get very little interest—and I speak 
of what I know—in talking about liberty 
anywherc. "Liberty" is listened to with 
respect, but it does not seem very 
interesting. Men want to know how 
they are going to handle the economic 
situations which have arisen cwing to 
the great development of electricity 
bringing the world together hy wireless, 
by telegraph and by cable, of transporta- 
tion ot every form over sea and land. of 
mass production, of bringing together 
huge populations to join in the highly 
specialized production of some article 
of luxury or something necessary to 
human life or comfort. How are you 
going to deal with those problems? 

The great opportunity of the univer- 
sity, Gentlemen, in this generation is 
going to be to deal with these two 
problems, to train leaders and to provide 
teachers who will understand and who 
will guide a self-governing democratic 
population to a handling of those great 
Issues. 

The university is a huiider: it has 
always been a builder from the time ot 
Bologna and Paris. Tt has now got to 
build an edifice of conviction that will 
satisfy the twentieth century as the vid 
edihce of conviction satisfied the men 
of the nineteenth century. It has got to 
restore those fundamental principles, so 
stated and so interpreted as to satisty 
the needs and aspirations of this axe. 
that are the basis of man’s political and 
social convictions. And then it has eet 
to point the way to an interpretation of 
the elements of the new economic prob- 
lem, and indicate how in wisdom and 
fairness and ina spirit of human justice 
that problem کا‎ going to he solved. 

It is very risky to prophesy. but if I 
dare not prephesy, I may at least guess. 
I should guess that the chief occupa- 
tion of our universities for fifty years w 


come will be with those two sets cf 
problems. 
That, Gentlemen, is my conception of 


the next period of university develop- 
ment in America, and, [ dare sav. in 
other countries than our own as well 
although 1 would speak of them with 
more reserve; but certainly in ۰ 

I should say that along these lines, 
and with the aid of a chart to be drawn 
by those two pencils, will be found the 
program of progress of the universit 
for at least the next half of the twentieth 
century. And when Harvard and 
Columbia and Yale and all the rest of 
them have gained a consciousness cr this 
purpose and the determination to serve 
each its own constituency to the best of 
its ability in that sort of spirit, with every 
element of its body, whether undergradu- 
ate or alumni, they will have done a 
service for the people of the United States 
that will be a vitally important aid in 
protecting our people against the re- 
proach of future historians that the 
American of the twentieth century could 
not see his way and could not walk 1 
it. For then the American. university 
would have shcwn him his way and done 
what it could to teach him to walk in it. 
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Local Cabs of Columbia Alumni 


Reports Received from Several Indicate Renewed Activity—District of Columbia and 


New England Clubs Hold Elaborate Dinners : 


District of Columbia 


This week's issue of the News goes 
to press too early to include an account 
of the "Dinner of high degree" given 
on Thursday evening, April 28, by the 
District of Columbia Alumni Club. As 
was previously announced in the News, 
the dinner was in honor of Herbert 
Hoover, '20Hon., General John Joseph 
Pershing, '20Hon., and Admiral William 
Sowden Sims, '20Hon. The replies re- 
ceived early in the week indicated that 
almost one hundred Columbia alumni 
living in and near Washington, D. C., 
would be present. 

This dinner is merely one of the sev- 
eral activities of the District of Colum- 
bia Club. Under the presidency of 
Oliver Hoyem, '17J, the Club began this 
spring a series of Intimate Evenings, mm- 
formal meetings with prominent alumni 
living in Washington. The Club also 
published a complete list ın pamphlet 
form of Columbia graduates in that 
district. 


Maryland 


Ira Remsen, ‘67 P.&.S., is now ac- 
tively engaged. as Consulting Chemist 
with the Standard Oil Company of New 
York. 

N. Winslow Williams, '83L, 1s° Chair- 
man of the Near East Relief. Commit- 
tee for Maryland. 


Asa B. Gardner, Jr., '87, has been. 


made President of the new milk com- 
hime of the City Dairy and the Western 
Maryland Dairy. 

Albert Rosenthal, '95 Mines, is en- 
gaged in structural work and has recent- 
ly been awarded several large contracts. 

Edwin C. Holden, '96S, is at present 
Consulting Engineer for the Davinson 
Chemical Company. He has been in- 
terested in the development of the new 
gas-absorbing substance known as Sili- 
co-Gel. 

George C. Saunders, ‘98S, formerly 
Chief Engineer for Dictrich Brothers, 
is now President of the Maryland Steel 
Products Company. 
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John Freund, ’98F.A., is engaged in 
carrying out large contracts for the de- 
sign of modern baking establishments. 

John O. Spencer, '02A.M., is planning 
to take a pleasure trip to Alaska this 
summer. 

Robert M. Strong, 05S, who used to 
be associated with the United States In- 
dustrial Alcohol Company, is now Chem- 
ical Engineer in the Research Depart- 
ment of the Barrett Company, New 
York. 

A. H. Warth, 'o7S, has been engaged 
in making an investigation at Saratoga 
Springs, New York, of the bottling 
problems of the mineral water industry. 
Warth has just returned from a busi- 
ness trip to the middle West. 


E. M. Heumann, ’10S, who was for 
some time Research Chemist of the 
Crown Cork and Seal Company, is now 
associated with. Lee C. Moore & Com- 
pany, Incorporated, at Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
He writes that it is very interesting to 
watch oil-drilling operations, and it has 
been his good fortune to be present at 
some interesting fishing jobs. 

Louis H. Lubarsky, ’11A.M., is now 


connected with the Lord Baltimore 
Press. 
Milton D. Swartz, ۳129, for some 


years a lumber merchant, is now en- 
gaged in the manufacture of cold water 
paints. 

David E. Weyglein, ’12A.M., has been 
advanced to the position of Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools of the City 
of Baltimore. Weglein has been Prin- 
cipal of the Western High School up to 
this time. 

Richard Penfield, ’15S, is no longer in 
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For Alumni, Students and Faculty 


THE WEST POINT TRIP 


Wednesday, May 11th 


Via Str. “Mandalay” to West Point for 
Columbia-West Point baseball game, 
tennis matches, concert of Columbia 
Glee Club, Band Concert, Music and 
Dancing. Boat leaves about 9 a. m. 
and returns to New York in late eve- 
ning. Round trip $3.00. 
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Baltimore, having gone to New York 
City to join the Chemical Research Staff 
of the Barrett Company. 

Eugene M. Curtis, '18Ph.D., has been 
appointed Acting Dean of Goucher Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Maryland. 


New England 


It is just a few days over one year 
from the birth of the Columbia Alumni 
Club of New England. Toward the end 
of March, 1920, E. S. Barlow, '00S, sent 
out the call to the faithful few, and the 
first meetings of the self-appointed Ex- 
ecutive Committee were held at the Bos- 
ton City Club. After talking general 
arrangements, it was planned to have 
a dinner on April 10, and the letter an- 
nouncing it was sent to all Alumni in 
New England on March 29. At this 
time the Executive Committee consisted 
of: E. S. Barlow, 'ooS; Frederick. W. 
Denton, ’89Mines; Frederick S. Dellen- 
baugh, Jr., "10$; Huger Elliott, ‘ooS; 
Lawrence H. Nichols, '78; Worcester 
Putnam, 'oóS; Stephen G. Stone, '135; 
John T. Walker, 84. 

The dinner was finally held and was 
very successful. Protessor Coss, Worth- 
ington C. Ford, '79, and Levering Tyson, 
'ILA.M.,, were the guests and speakers. 
At the dinner the organization of the 
club was confirmed, and Barlow was 
elected president, and Dellenbaugh sec- 
retary-treasurer. The appointment of 
the Executive Committee was confirmed, 
and the president empowered to appoint 
vice-presidents. Owing to the scattered 
nature of the New England territory 
it was decided that the best method of 
holding the separate parts together 
would be to have local vice-presidents 
scattered geographically, and so the fol- 
lowing members were appointed, as an- 
nounced in a circular letter dated May 
12, 1920: Edward M. Harding, '74, Bos- 
ton; Frederick Morse Cutler, — '95, 
Worcester; William Stuart Messer, '05, 
Hanover; Jefferson K. Barnekov, 'o9, 
Augusta. 

This closed the activities for the 
spring. Early last fall a meeting of the - 
Executive Committee was held, and the 
decision reached to hold luncheons at the 
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City Club. The first few were adver- 
tised separately and followed up encr- 
getically to get the crowd together, and 
various members gradually began to 
form a nucleus around which the club 
grew and expanded, until by Christmas 
time it was deemed possible to have reg- 
ular luncheons on the first and third 
Tuesdays of each month. This was 
started in January, and the Alumni no- 
tiled. A good deal of personal follow- 
up was indulged in with the result that 
usually there were from twelve to fif- 
teen present at the luncheons, and alto- 
gether very nearly thirty different mem- 
bers have attended the luncheons at one 
time or another. 


From these luncheons the Second An- 
nual Dinner was planned, circularized 
with two follow-up cards, and ۱ ۵ 
culminated in a successtul dinner on 
April rs, at which President Butler, 
Dean Holmes of Harvard, Bishop Law- 
rence and Charles G. Profhtt were 
guests and speakers, while after much 
persuasion upon the part of Walker, 
Worthington C. Ford ultimately con- 
sented to lend his inimitable art to the 
dinner and act as toastmaster, which he 
did to perfection. This dinner was 
the second main milestone in the prog- 
ress of the New England Club. 


Uníortunately during the year Elliott 
moved to Philadelphia to become princi- 
pal of the Pennsylvania School of Indus- 
trial Art, and Nichols left for New York 
as a stepping stone cn his way to South 
Africa or some other horrible, remote 
spot. Thus we lost two of our valued 
and enthusiastic members of the Execu- 
tive Committee. Otherwise the officers 
of the Club are still the same. 


The various circular letters and post- 
cards sent out at different times have 
resulted in some rather interesting data. 
The attempt has been made to obtain an 
index of what each alumnus is actually 
doing at the present time, and so each 
of them has been asked to reply with 
this information. 


The New England territory contains 
about 1,100 Alumni, 122 of whom the 
Club claims as members. For purposes 
of circularization a list of 725 has been 
selected, eliminating those who are too 
far away or otherwise unable to attend, 
since the expense of keeping in touch 
with so many men with so few contrib- 
uting members is very great. Upon 
the last follow-up, which brought in the 
greatest number of replies yet obtained, 
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nearly 250 names were received with 
generally good wishes for the success of 
the Club. Of these a large number gave 
their occupations, which tabulated shows 
some interesting points: 


Dectors and Surgeons.........0.00. 62 
Professors and Teachers....... ——À 35 
Clergymen, Priests ................. 21 
Miscellaneous Business Men ....... 18 
Engineers and Contractors ......... 14 
LANTERNS SAS ae et 13 
Men of Letters, Journalism, etc...... Y 
Graduate Students in other colleges. 7 
Army aud Navy se t y xg 4 
Railroad Othncials- ................. 3 


It is interesting that almost double the 
number of Doctors responded compared 
to any other profession. And the Doc- 
tors are supposed to be the least inter- 
ested, as P. & S. is so far away from 
the Campus! The Teachers and the 
Clergy are next in order of enthusiasm, 
but cannot contribute much else to the 
success of the Club owing to their well 
known financial status. 

There are quite a number of promi- 
nent men who are interested and give 
us their support. Our rolls include the 
Presidents of the Gorham Mfg. Co., the 
Central Vermont Railroad, the Statford 
Co. and one or two banks, the Vice- 
President of the American Bosch. Mag- 
neto Corporation, and a large number of 
other executives of various banks, manu- 
ftacturing concerns or business houses. 

Out of the total Alumni in New Eng- 
land about 230 are within easy reaching 
distance of Boston. 
that they are actually in Boston, for 
there are so many nearby towns which 
are almost a part of the larger city, but 
are operated as entirely separate com- 
munities. Then there are many on the 
lists who have strayed far from home. 
Frank T. Ward replies from Peking, 
China, where he is with the Robert Dol- 
lar Company, and says it cannot boast 
an Alumni Club, but has some advan- 
tages in not being afflicted with such dry- 
ness as at home. Another card arrived 
a few days ago from Narva, Esthonia, 
where one of our erstwhile New Eng- 
land Alumni is now on duty with the 
Y. M. C. A, while several have drifted 
in from Peru, Argentina and other 
South American spots, and one from 
one of Dr. Grenfell’s Hospitals in La- 
brador. 

And so it is the ambition of the New 
England Alumni Club to make a nucleus 
around which all these men from differ- 


lt cannot be said | 


ent parts can gather. The support ot a 
relatively small number will enable such 
events as regular luncheons to he carried 
on with interest and success, so that 
once established, any Columbia man in 
Boston will know when and where he 
can meet others and find a cordial wel- 
come. F. S. D. 


New Jersey 


What may probably be called the cut- 
standing event of the activities of the 
New Jersey Alumni Club will be the m- 
terscholastic outdoor meet at Scuth 
Field on Saturday afternoon, May 7. 
The Club is donating a "Point Trophy” 
to the school making the greatest num- 
ber of points. The meet will include 
the usual track and field events as wel! 
as a one-mile run, and two special relay 
races. 

Co-operating with the Association cf 
Columbia College in holding the meet, 
the Jersey Club has been working for 
some time to get a large entry list from 
all the New Jersey schools, both pubiic 
and private. A great many of these 
have already sent in the entry blanks 
giving the names of the contestants who 
wil represent them. Teams irom the 
Hill School, Mercersburg, Andover, Ex- 
eter and Worcester Academy will take 
part in a one-mile relay race for a three- 
year trophy. Another one-mile relay 
will be open to all other teams. 


The meet will be held on South Field 
at the same time as the triangular meet 
between Dartmouth, Penn and Colum- 
bia. ‘At halt-past three that afternoon 
there will be a ball game between the 
‘Varsity and Rutgers. 

Participation in carrying out this meet 
is but one of the activities of the Jersey 
Club in bringing Columbia to the atten- 
tion of preparatory school boys in that 
State. Throughout the year, George R. 
Beach, ‘95, '97L, President of the Chub, 
has visited several of the New Jersey 
schools together with Adam Leroy 
Jones, 'g8Ph.D., Director of Admis- 
sions, in order to tell briefly just what 
Columbia College is and does. In prac- 
tically every case they have been cor- 
dially received by the school authorities 
and have been given an excellent oppor- 
tunity to talk with the boys. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that 
partly as a result of the Club’s activity 
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AT LAST! 


No doubt you have been waiting in 
breathless anxiety for an exact schedule 
of events for the days of 1911’s decen- 
nial. At last we are able to publish these 
interesting details. 


TUESDAY, MAY ۲ 3191/۰ 


12 Noon....The Class will assemble at the 
Columbia University Club with 
much enthusiasm and many cordial 
greetings. 

1300 o; Proceed via automobile to the New 
York Athletic Club at Travers 
Island. : 

2:00-6:30..Games of all kinds, Tennis, Base- 
ball, Swimming. 

700...... Dinner at the N. Y. A. C.— Informal. 

10:00...... Return to New York to spend the 


night at your old room at the dorms. 


Monday, May 2, 1921 


You Won't Have to Whistle for Your Dinner 


1911 Class Dinner 


AT THE 


Pig and Whistle Inn 
At 7:30 P. M. Sharp 


Price, $1.25 (Extra for Pigs) 


For the guidance of the non-Bohemian members of the Class— Note that the 
Pig and Whistle Inn is situated one block from Sheridan Square Station of 
7th Ave. Subway; 


two blocks from 8th St. Station of 6th Ave. Elevated. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE Ist. 


10:00 ......Service at the Chapel in honor of 
| 1911 men who died in the service 
of their country during the World 


War. 
10:30 1 223 Baseball Game 1911 vs. 1906. 
Loess Alumni Luncheon 
3:00 ...... Costume Parade. 
0590. یس‎ dts Baseball Game— Varsity vs. Cornell. 
ی‎ March to the Quadrangle— THE 
MYSTERY. 
FIND e شر‎ Dinner. 
BIS etus 1911 Show in the Quadrangle. 


Something entirely new. Music 
by Ed. Brown's Famous Jazz Band. 
A sure "nuff wrestling match—Box- 
ing—three round bouts. Among 
the champions whom we will pos- 
1120611 see box are Brennan, 
Dempsey and Andy O'Boyle. This 
will be the biggest show ever put 
on by a decennial class. You can't 
afford to miss it. 
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‘there are over fifty New Jersey 
boys in Columbia College as against six 
a few years ago. 

In carrying out this program, Beach 
and Professor Jones expect to visit the 
following New Jersey High Schools 
during the coming month: Dickinson 
High School, Jersey City, on May 2; 
East Orange High School, on May 10; 
Lincoln High School, Jersey City, on 
May ir. Students from these schools 
as well as others in New Jersey were 
present at the annual meeting of the 
Club, held at Newark last winter. 


now 


Philadelphia 


At the first Executive Committee 
meeting of the officers of the new ad- 
ministration of the Philadelphia Alumni 
Club of Columbia University, a plan of 
action was drawn up which they hope 
will result in stimulating the interest of 
the members in the Club’s atfairs and 
intentions. 

It is clearly recognized that before 
anything constructive can be accom- 
plished we must get the men to turn out 
to the meetings. This won't be done 
unless things are made sufficiently at- 
tractive to make everybody want to at- 
tend. This, then, is the first problem to 
tackle. | 

Our members must know one another 
better. They must be made to look for- 
ward to our with pleasure. 
Luncheons held at frequent and regular 
intervals are just the thing to do this. 
The season is late to start them now. 
They will have to be held over until the 
Fall. 

Instead, during this Spring and Sum- 
mer we are going to have a series of 
athletic and social events. These will 
consist of: 

First—Holding golf matches at vari- 
ous members' After golf we 
might have dinner and then play some 
bridge. This all could be done at a 
nominal cost, but with much enjoyment. 
Should the proper material develop we 
could organize a team and challenge 
other college alumni clubs of this city. 

Second— Those who cannot play golf 
might play baseball. What is to prevent 
our suggesting. the organization of a 
league among other alumni clubs of this 
city ? 

'Third— The American Henley is al- 
ways an event of considerable promi- 


meetings 


clubs. 


nence for Philadelphians. Our Club has 
always had a leading part in this func- 


tion, This year Mr. Machen, our presi- 
dent, has again consented to act as 
chairman. The plans call for a very 


large affair, much larger than ever. 
Those of us who attended last year will 
not fail to be present this year. It is 
expected Columbia will have its crews 
properly represented. 

These are only some of the events. 
Others will be announced later and will 


depend upon the enthusiasm and support - 


given the ones we have mentioned. 

Having done this throughout the 
Spring and early Summer, we will then 
be in a position to take up our serious 
duties and hold our periodic lunch- 
eons, at which times we can devise ways 
and put into execution the mcans by 
which the University’s ideals and aims 
can best be promoted in our territory. 
We have long felt that attempts should 
be made to get the sons of the better 
families to attend our University, and 
to do this it would, no doubt, be advisa- 
ble to create a Publicity Committee to 
see that the private and public schools 
are given correct and repeated facts 
about Columbia as an undergraduate 
school Pictures of its campus, the 
Alumni News and other literature 
should be regularly distributed. Per- 
haps it would be desirable to have an 
occasional speaker appear before the 
larger schools, which seems to be the 
practice of some of the other colleges. 
It might be possible to occasionally fur- 
nish a cup at some of the athletic events, 
having it clearly understood that the 
cup came from those interested in Co- 
lumbia University. 

To carry out this work we will expect, 
and will, no doubt, receive, the close co- 
operation, as well as the financial sup- 
port, of the Columbia Alumni Associa- 
tion and the University itself. 

CHARLES H. MACHEN, President. 
RorLANp A. HILLAS, Secretary. 


Pittsburgh 


Prefacing his remarks with the state- 
ment that he knew his letter was not 
what it should be but that he was writing 
more for the purpose of showing that 
he approved of the Local Club Number 
of the News, and as proof of his desire 
to co-operate, S. Leo Ruslander, 'oiL, 
Secretary of the Pittsburgh Alumni 
Club, wrote to the Editor in the follow- 


. term. 
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ing interesting manner. The News 
feels certain that his remarks will ap- 
peal to other Alumni Clubs, as well as 
to the Columbia men in the Pittsburgh 
district : 

"The Pittsburgh Alumni Club ha: at 
the present time twenty-four members 
who paid dues for 1921 out of a mailing 
list to whom notices were sent of 125. 
The regular membership list is always 
smaller than the mailing list, because o! 
the number of young graduates who 
come to this vicinity for a year or two 
of preparatory work with the large 
manufacturing plants, and who do not 
join, usually for the reason that thev 
know they are gomg to be here just 
temporary. The regular membership 
list, while small in number, is very rep- 
resentative of the business world. The 
older men stand well toward the top in 
the ministry, law, medicine and business 
Judge James B. Drew, 16000 Law, is. at 
present, the sole representative on the 
Bench. He has made an enviable rec- 
ord as a Judge, and is a young enough 
man to justify the prophecy that he i 
vet to be heard from. 

"The war practically put a quietus cn 
all activities of the local club. There 
was not even a chance to get enough 
members together to go through the 
form of electing officers. . Accordingly, 
the present occupants have continued. to 
serve for the past four years. 

"In February of this year we had a 
very successful banquet. We have 
aroused considerable Columbia | spirit 
among the newcomers and revived it 
among the older men. We will have an 
election for a new set of officers within 
the next few weeks. 

“A word of praise should be printed 
about Mr. George E. Painter, the Presi- 
dent otf the Club, who will be succeeded 
in ofhce at the next election only be- 
cause of his refusal to serve another 
He has served in every way the 
ordinary President could serve, and in 
many ways that never occur to prest- 
dents has kept the Club alive during the 
past four years. If the question oi the 
selection of a non-resident Alun 
Trustee ever reaches the stage ۰۵ 
the two associations which control the 
election would agree to vote for such a 
candidate, then the Pittsburgh Club 
wants to go on record as being able to 
prove that Mr. Painter is the man tor 
the position, 


“The writer, as Secretary. will turn 
over the bank-book and rubber stamp 
for endorsing checks, which are the prin- 
cipal insignia of the office, to his scc- 
cessor with, on the whole, a most pleas- 
ant recollection of four years’ service. 
He approached the work with most seri- 
ous views as to the importance of many 
of the duties, which time has dulled, al- 
though not effaced. To mention one al 
these was the serious consideration given 
to the numerous requests in the past tor 
suggestions to be acted upon at the dit- 
ferent meetings held in New York. 
This Secretary, like many others un- 
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doubtedly, wonders what came of them. 
The requests are received regularly, but 
information as to what happened to the 
suggestions has never been forthcom- 
ing. 

"The suggestion is here made that if 
it be thought worth while to continue to 
ask for suggestions, that those who sent 
them in be told what happened. 

"Another dulled sense of duty 1s that 
of keeping careful account of expendi- 
tures. This Secretary—in this case Sec- 
retary and Treasurer—has kept most 
careful accounts, living in the constant 
hope that somebody would be interested 
enough to ask what had been done. 
Even the occasional deficit, which was 
alwavs promptly made up by the faith- 
ful few, was not sufficient to arouse 
enough interest to get anyone to listen 
to anything about the whys and where- 
fores of the expenditures and disburse- 
ments so carefully recorded and kept. 

"In conclusion, I would like to give 
you personal paragraphs about the 
members, but for fear of making this 
communication too long, because the 
many “doings” of the men of the Pitts- 
burgh Club could be done very scant 
Justice in an article which would be 
within the limits of the space at vour 
disposal, the attempt is not made. Upon 
the chance that there may be others who 
will rush in where this Secretary fears 
to tread, letters have been written to 
W. J. Strassburger, IIugh P. Tiemann, 
Dr. Harry R. Decker. James M. Clark, 
and cthers, to respond with notes or 
articles as requested. 

"Let me, in conclusion, suggest as a 
proper text for ofticers of Alumni Clubs, 
if there be any with similar experience 
to that of the Pittsburgh Club during 
the past four years (exact reference to 
book and verse furnished if requested) 
‘Tribulation worketh patience and pa- 
tience experience, and experience hope.’ " 


Washington 


The Alumni Club of the State of 
Washington recently elected as its new 
officers P. C. West, 'Ir1P.&S., president ; 
A. J. Ghiglione, ’o4P.&S., vice-president ; 
and H. K. Benson, ’o7Ph.D., secretary- 
treasurer. The Secretary should be ad- 
dressed at the University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Washington. 

One of the best meetings of the Club 
since the war was that held on Novem- 
ber 26, 1920, at Blanc’s, Seattle. Those 
present included: A. H. Albertson, 
'9sF.A.; H. K. Benson, 'o7 Ph.D.; A. J. 
Ghiglione, ‘o4P.&S.; Max Hardman, 
05l; W. J. P. Simpson, ‘97S; P. C. 
West, ’11P.&S.; H. B. Woolston, '09 
Ph.D.; and R. B. Walkinshaw, '11L. 

In describing the meeting, Robert B. 
Walkinshaw, former President of the 
Club, says: 


“We had an excellent reunion. We 
were entertained with an interesting ac- 
count of South America by Major J. W. 
P. Simpson, who spent a considerable 
portion of last year there, as representa- 
tive of the Continental Wood Pipe Com- 
pany. After election of officers the Club 
adjourned to the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, where we joined Dr. 
Suzzallo in helping to celebrate All Col- 
lege Night, a feature of the University 
calendar.” 


Toledo 


On Saturday, April 9, the Toledo 
Alumni Club was formed. The News 
has been unable to find out all the de- 
tails, but such as are on hand are in- 
teresting. 

A number of the Columbia Alumni liv- 
ing in Toledo met for luncheon on April 
9 at the Toledo Chamber of Commerce 
and decided to organize. As officers, the 
following were elected: Rudolph I. Cof- 
fce, ‘00, president; L. R. Etter, '13P.&S., 
vice-president; A. R. M. Stowe, ‘oy 
Ph.D., secretary-treasurer. A definite 
date has not yet been set for the next 
meeting, but details of the Club can be 
obtained frem Stowe, at Toledo Univer- 
sity, Toledo, Ohio. 


Yonkers 


In reply to a letter of inquiry from 
the editor of the News, William For- 
ster, ‘81, '83L, of 248 Van Cortlandt 
Park Avenue, Yonkers, New York, 
President of the Yonkers Alumni Club, 
says: 

“We intend to rally all Yonkers men, 
Alumni of Columbia University or oth- 
erwise eligible to the Columbia Club of 
Yonkers, the latter part of this or the 
beginning of next month. We shall 


. make a determined effort and create an 


attractive affair to draw the Columbia 
men out of their retirement and lethargic 
condition—that is to say, those who have 
not already joined the Federation or the 
Yonkers Club, to manifest their love and 
loyalty to their Alma Mater, by being 
members of the local association." 
Commenting on the fact that the lo- 
cation of Yonkers was close to New 
York, the headquarters of Columbia 
Alumni work, Forster mentions the 
necessity for an attractive program at 


. Biochemical 


the meeting and says: "The Committee 
on Arrangements will exert its best ef- 
forts to gather the Columbia men to- 
gether and discuss ways and means of a 
plan for the enlarging and strengthening 
of the local association through the in- 
strumentality of a change of dues and 
such other features as will make it 
worth-while to become a member of the 
local association." 

The meeting this spring will probably 
be held at the home of Thomas Ewing, 
85,or at the Amacasin Club in Yonkers. 
At that time the officers for the coming 
year will be elected, and such other mat- 
ters considered as may come up in the 
course of the discussion. After the busi- 
ness meeting, Major E. H. Armstrong, 
'I3S, of the A. E. F., will deliver an ad- 
dress on the work accomplished by the 
United States in wireless during the 
war. The evening will close with a 
collation and a social get-together. 


Biochemical Association to Conclude 
Year’s Meetings 

The Columbia University Biochemi- 
cal Association will hold its concluding 
scientific meeting of the current aca- 
demic year in the Biochemical Seminar 
Room at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, on Friday, May 6, at 4.90 
p.m. Members who may desire to par- 
ticipate in the program have been re- 
quested by Edgar G. Miller, Jr. 
13Ph.D., the Secretary, to forward to 
him before April 29, the titles of papers 
which they may wish to present. he 
proceedings are to be published in the 
Bulletin. This bulletin, 
the publication of which was suspended 
some time ago, will again appear with 
the issue for June, 1921. 


Naughty-Niners' Lunch 
The Class of 1909 will gather for one 
of its regular monthly luncheons on 
Wednesday, May 4th, at the Elks Club 
at 12.30. President Ryan will meet all 
the spring committees at this time, 1n- 
cluding the Smoker Committee and 

Commencement Day Comnnttee. 


Take the Day Off! 
^ Wednesday, May llth, 1921 _ 


Special Holiday for Columbia Col- | 
lege and Half Day Holiday for West | 
Point Cadets. 


Details on page 442. 
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Over Four Hundred Law Alumni Hear Crane, '89L, and 
Martin W. Littleton at Annual Meeting 


The lawyers may be expected to fol- 
low precedent. They lived up to expec- 
tations in another successful Annual 
Meeting of the Alumni Association of 
the Law School, held at the Club on 
Thursday evening, April 21. More than 
four hundred grads filled every avail- 
able space in the main dining-room, 
which was cleared for the occasion. The 
mecting was started promptly with a 
short business meeting, aíter which 
Judge Frederick S. Crane, ’89L, of the 
New York Court of Appeals, and Mar- 
tin W. Littleton addressed the meeting. 
The annual gathering is always informal 
and has come to be a great Law School 
Reunion. 

Before the meeting the Officers’ 
Standing Committee of the Association 
entertained at dinner the spcakers of the 
evening. George Welwood Murray, '7oL, 
the retiring president, who has served 
two terms, was presented with a gold 
fountain pen by his associates on the 
Standing Committee. 

Mr. Murray presided at the meeting. 
Upon the report of the Nominating 
Committee the following officers were 
elected to serve for the ensuing year: 
President, Hon. Edward R. Finch, '98L ; 
first vice-president, Hon. Julius Mayer, 
'8aoóL; second vice-president, Charles C. 
Burlingham, SIL; third vice-president, 
Hon. Russel C. Leffingwell, 'o2L ; sec- 
retary, Howard Osterhout, ’12L; treas- 


urer, Stephen P. Nash, 'o3L. The fol- - 


lowing members of the Standing Com- 


JUDGE FREDERICK S. CRANE, '89I, 


mittec were elected to serve until 1923: 


. John V. Bouvier, Jr., '88L.; Gerald S. 


O'Loughlin, 'o6L; Kenneth M. Spence, 
'o9gL ; J. Vance Hewitt, ’12L. 

Upon the motion of Dean Harlan F. 
Stone, '98L, the association unanimously 
adopted a resolution expressing its ap- 
preciation of the service to the School 
of the late Francis M. Burdick, who 
died in June of last year. For twenty- 
five years before his retirement in 1916, 
Professor Burdick had been one of the 
most distinguished and valued members 
of the Law faculty. 

It was not at all unusual or unexpect- 
ed that the meeting was well attended, 
but many of the large number present, 
particularly of older graduates, were at- 
tracted by the speakers. The first speak- 
er was Judge Crane, who was recently 
elected to serve in the Court of Appeals 
for the full term, having served for sev- 
eral years of an unexpired term under 
appointment by ex-Governor Whitman. 
His topic was "The Facts of the Case." 
Judge Crane spoke very interestingly of 
some of his experiences as lawyer and 
judge. He addressed himself to the 
facts of the relationship of law to hu- 
man affairs. He urged that the law 
should develop through the interpreta- 
tion by the courts of public opinion and 
cited the classic example of Lord Mans- 
fields service to the common law 
through his realization of the require- 
ments of commercial transactions. 
Judge Crane pointed to the use by the 
courts as means of meeting present day 
needs of fictions such as “the intention 
of the legislature," and the "Police 
Power.” The tone of the address was 
distinctly for progress in bringing to- 
gether public opinion and judicial de- 
cisions. 

Mr. Littleton, on the other hand, took 
a different and more conservative view. 
In so far as his remarks touched upon 
Judge Crane’s subject, he emphasized 
the Constitution as the highest expres- 
sion of the people’s will which should be 
the court’s guide rather than its direct 
impression of the trend of affairs from 
day to day. In developing this topic the 
speaker said that the Constitution rep- 
resented the ultimate authority in this 
county, reserving from the government 
all but the powers necessary for regula- 
tion of the conduct of human affairs, 
and on the other hand restraining the 
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undisciplined public will by prescribing 
the means for expressing public opinion 
through Constitutional Amendment. 


It added greatly to the addresses of 
the evening that the speakers represent- 
ed different viewpoints. It is a matter 
of interest that Judge Crane and Mr. 
Littleton, who have been friends ior 
many years, both have sons now attend- 
ing the Law School. 


After the addresses, the two-reel mov- 
ing picture of the history of the school 
was shown and proved to be quite as 
interesting as when first shown at the 
Annual meeting a year ago. The pro- 
gram of the evening closed very pleas- 
antly with a few songs by a double 
quartet from the Glee Club. 


The program of the Association tor 
the coming year will be outlined in the 
course of the next few weeks. Judge 
Finch, the new president, called on the 
members of the Association for sug- 
gestions and already a plan is under 
consideration for a series of meetings 
next year which will be of particular 
interest to the younger men. 


PROBLEM 2 


Is a necktie a complete costume? 
If so, should it be worn with or with- 
out? 


Please address your replies to the Editor 
of the News. Your confidences will be 
respected. 


MARTIN W. LITTLETON, Esq. 
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Mines Delegates to Nominate 
Ludlow, '79 Mines, as 
Alumni Trustee 

A meeting of the delegates and alter- 
nates appointed by the Board of Man- 
agers of the Alumni Association of the 
Schools of Mines, Engincering and 
Chemistry at a regular meeting held 
January 31, 1921, at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club, was held on Thursday 
evening, April 21, 1921, at the Columbia 
University Club. The object of the 
meeting was to select a candidate to be 
presented at the Convention to nomi- 
nate an Alumni Trustee to succeed Mr. 
Arthur S. Dwight, '85Mines, whose 
term as an Alumni Trustee will expire 
June 30, 1921, and which is to be held in 
the Trustees’ Room at the University 
on Tuesday, May 31, 1921, at 4 p. m. 

Those present were: Harris K. Mas- 
ters, '904Mines. (Chairman); Walter H. 
Aldridge, '87Mines; S. A. Goldschmidt, 
71Mines; John Sheate Douglas, '9o 
Mines; Alonzo D. Bradley, 'o3S, and 
Henry C. Pelton, '9oMines. 

Aiter discussion and on motion, the 
following resolution was unanimously 
carried: 

“Resolved, That the delegates repre- 
senting the Alumni Association of the 
Schools of Mines, Engineering and 
Chemistry at the Nominating Conven- 
tion to nominate an Alumni Trustee, 
which is to be held on Tuesday, May 31, 
1921, present Edwin Ludlow, Class of 
79Mines, as their candidate for nomi- 
nation as Alumni Trustee to succeed 
Arthur S. Dwight, '85Mines, whose 
term expires June 30, 1921." 


The Letter Box 


Nationalizing the Board of Trustees 
April 21st, 0۰ 
To THE EDITOR: 

In your issue of April 8th, I read with 
some interest a letter signed "Graduate." 
Also your editorial on said letter. 

This suggestion of a non-resident 
trustee is not new. The Pittsburgh Club 
about eight years ago brought this mat- 
ter forward and presented it to two dif- 
ferent conventions and was turned down 
by the last convention, although practi- 
cally two-thirds of the delegates present 
were in favor of a non-resident trustee. 
The proposition which the Pittsburgh 
Club fathered was defeated in this con- 
vention because the delegates from the 
School of Mines and the College com- 
bined their votes, which constituted a 
majority, and thus the whole matter was 
settled by the vote of six delegates. 


As long as these two schools ‘insist 
upon making all the nominations. and 
remain in the provincial frame of mind 
which has characterized them in the 
past, no movement to nominate an out- 
side trustee will be of any avail. 

I have been a delegate in. every con- 
vention excepting three and am tamiliar 
with how the nominations are made. 
The refusal of these two schools to 
consider any person west of the Hudson 
River, has done more to hinder and 
retard the growth of the outside clubs, 
than is generally known among the 
Alumni. If the time should arrive when 
the delegates from these two schools will 
take a national view of the Alumni, such 
as the University, itself, has, then some- 
thing can be done toward nominating 
an outside trustee. Until that time ar- 
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rives, no results can be obtained and the 
whole movement will result in nothing 
but talk. 

Several years ago I wrote more than 
one letter to the Alumni News trying 
to point out the necessity of nationaliz- 
ing the Board of Trustees in. keeping 
with the University itself, but all my 
words fell upon deaf ears. 

If the delegates from one, or possibly 
both of these schools, would indicate a 
desire to nationalize the Board of Trust- 
ees, Pittsburgh might be prevailed upon 
to place in nomination a man in every 
way qualified to be a trustee, but unless 
such indication were given in advance, 
would not feel like getting into a con- 
test which was already scttled. 

Yours truly, 
James M. CLARK, 'EL. 


Medical Education and the College of Physicians and 


Surgeons * 


Requirements for Admission to the 
School of Medicine, by Samuel W. 
Lambert, '85P.&S. 

Il. 

Columbia promulgated in 1890 a real 
advance in higher professional education 
by which a student of the high stand- 
ards of accomplishment could double 
up and receive both his baccalaureate 
and his doctorate degrees in a so-called 
combined course. This was done by 
giving credit for both degrees to the 
first two years of the medical course. 


` A student under this Columbia plan re- 


ceives his bachelor degree not later than 
the end of the second year of his medi- 
cal course. This means not that the 
work required for learning medicine is 
reduced, but that Columbia College rec- 
ognized the cultural value and the aca- 
demic standard of the work in the un- 
derlying sciences of chemistry, physiol- 
ogy, histology, bacteriology and others, 
and then credits its students with that 
work toward the baccalaureate degree at 
the same time that the student is per- 
forming the same work for his training 
in medicine. ar 

Columbia offered this option in medi- 
cine and in law also as early as 1890 to 
those students of the college who wished 
to save time in the course and who 
could present a greater credit on the 
work in the college than the required 


“This series of articles, cdited by Henry E. 


Hale, '96P.XS., President of the Association 
of the Alumni of the College of Physicians 


and Surgeons, is designed to show the back- 
ground of present dav medicine as well as the 
requirements and work of the College of Physi- 
clans and Surgeons today. The series began 
on March 4 and will continue weekly until 
completed.—Ed. 


minimum. Such a student must always 
have had a credit of 94 points out of 
the 124 necessary for his B.A. degree. 


The College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons has also advanced its standard of 
admission and will receive no students 
who do not meet this requirement for 
admission. 

The requirements for license of grad- 
uates of medical schools in the several 
states has advanced gradually, to keep 
in touch with the advancing complexity 
of medical education. It is generally 
accepted now that two years of collegi- 
ate work in the general sciences of 
chemistry, physics and biology, will pre- 
pare a student to begin his medical 
study. Columbia has always been in 
advance of the legal requirement of the 
State of New York, in conferring the 
degree of doctor of medicine, and today 
the tendency 1s still further to increase 
the requirement and place the minimum 
for admission at three instead of two 
undergraduate years of study. 

The recent decision to limit the num- 
ber of students to a workable educa- 
tional unit of one hundred in each class, 
is acting automatically to raise the re- 
quirements for admission. The hundred 
applicants who present the highest qual- 
ity of preparation will be chosen for ad- 
mission, and it will not be long before 
every one of the hundred entering each 
year will have received a bachelor de- 
gree prior to admission. The exclusion 
of the younger and less mature student 
will be brought about by applying the 
rule of limitation of numbers and not by 
raising the standards of admission alone. 
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Ear-Marked by Broadway, “You'll Never Know" Plays to 
Crowded Houses 


The Varsity Show of 1921, the fií- 
teenth annual production of the Players' 
Club, is a thing of the past. It was pre- 
sented in the Grand Ball Room of the 
Hotel Astor in New York on four even- 
ings, April 20 to 23 inclusive, and one 
matinee performance was staged in Sat- 
urday. Capacity houses attested to the 
financial success of the Show, and the 


STEVE PLAZA AND CLARE RIDGE 
'23, and A. Fluegelman, '23) 


(H. F. Springhorn, 


applause with which each audience greet- 
ed the efforts of the cast and chorus to 
entertain was a clear indication that the 
standard set by Varsity Shows in the 
past was unquestionably maintained by 
this year’s campus ۰ 

We have many times wished that the 
Varsity Show would be more than the 
imitation of the Broadway musical com- 
edy of too-well known vintage, but as 
long as the Players continue to produce 
this type of Show, we can expect an 
annual repetition of “You'll Never 
Know,” disguised as to words, lyrics and 
We attended Saturday night and 
had heard all sorts of unfavorable com- 


music, 
ments. Fully set to expect less than we 
had seen in our Varsity Shows of the 
past few years, we were agreeably sur- 
prised; the final performance, at any 
rate, was run off with dash and snap. 


The music, by Rodgers, ’23, had more 
pleasing little trills and side-swipes than 
usual, and this made up for the lack of 
the usually looked for song “hits.” 
Aside from a few inevitable gray-beard- 
ed jokes, the lines were full of ginger, 
and references to well-known campus 
celebrities and customs gave the audi- 
ence lots of chances to laugh. The 
chorus attempted more than usual and 
were uniformly skilful; the dancing was 
individual numbers 


excellent, and the 


were particularly good. 1 would be 
hard to pick out poor spots in the cast. 
The heroine and vamp 
were royally welcomed. Ann Sonia was 


usual baritone 
one of the best soubrettes we have seen 
in Columbia Varsity Show history. The 
Prodigy, played by Himself, was a fea- 
ture of every performance, and got away 
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ANN SONIA AND COMMODORE 
BELMONT 


(M. J. Liebowitz; '23, and W. S. Farrell, '23) 
with his first public appearance on any 
stage without mishap, displaying several 
of his many advertised languages to the 
entire mystification and satisfaction of 
both cast and audience. He was one of 


the specialties, and his success was 


closely followed by a saxaphone sex- 
tette, a xylophone soloist, and an octette 
from the Glee Club. 

We not attempt to 


will outline the 
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plot. We lost it early in the evening 
and haven't bothered about it since. We 
wish the Show next year would break 
away from musical comedy, as we seem 
to have proved our eminent abilities 
along this line, and we believe the cam- 
pus can produce something better. 
Crowded houses seem to indicate that 
this type of collegiate entertainment still 
has a popularity which sameness of 
presentation does not efface, but there 
must be a happy medium somewhere be- 
tween a production that will enable us 
to display our histrionic graces and one 
that seeks to soothe the feeling of our 
campus t. b. m. We hope the Players 
will hit upon that medium and that it 
will be just as popular as our stereo- 
typed musicgirl comedy. “Ope Det.” 


Baseball Men of Varsity “C” 
Club Commend Newspapers 
The Annual Dinner and Meeting of 
the Varsity "C" Baseball Club was held 
at the Columbia University Club, 4 
West Forty-third Street, on Thursday 
evening, April 14, at seven o'clock. 
Symmes, '98, 'orL, was elected Chairman 
and representative of the baseball sec- 
tion on the general Executive Committee 

of the Varsity "C" Club. 

At the meeting which followed the 
dinner, problems concerning the baseball 
team were thoroughly discussed, and 
several decisions of importance were 
reached. A committee was appointed to 
send a letter to all men who had received 
their Varsity "C" in baseball, asking for 
the names or the baseball coach, captain 
and school principal in the preparatory 
schools of which they might know, in 
order that the interest of these men 
might be aroused in Columbia and her 
athletic teams. Armstrong, OI, 'o;L, 
and Watkins, '14, were appointed as 
members of this committee to prepare 
such a letter and forward it to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Varsity "C" 
Club. 

The question of an adequate baseball 
field was brought up, and the possibili- 
ties of a Stadium at 116th Street and 
an athletic field at Columbia Oval were 
considered. 

In discussing the 1921 baseball team 
several handicaps were mentioned, such 
as the lack oí veteran players, conflict 
of classes with the hour of baseball 
practice, and lack of support and inter- 
est on the part of instructors. It was 
pointed out that interest on the part of 
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professors might help and encourage 
the men, both on the athletic field and in 
their class work. The co-operation of 
the New York newspapers was com- 
mended, and it was suggested that every 
man who had played on a Columbia 
team should have press notices sent to 
his local school and his local newspaper. 

It was recommended that efforts be 
made at Columbia to develop a real 
Freshman Baseball Nine, supported by 
the Class and University. It was also 
mentioned that a bench behind a “dug- 
out" had been reserved for all Varsity 
"C" baseball men. 

When the meeting had adjourned, 
there was a general discussion with 
Coach Coakley, Captain Tedford and 
Manager Nevin. They were all encour- 
aged to continue their loyal service in 
working for the success of Columbia 
baseball teams. 

Those present were D. Armstrong, 
‘or, '07L; M. Buonaguro, ‘19g; R. D. 
Beck; '16; W. F. Butcher, "125; T. 
Farrell, Jr., '19; W. M. Lee, '11; A. 
Haaren, 'r4, '10L ; W. Pell, '02; J 
Pell, '99; W. M. Nevin, '14, '17L ; S. 
McKeown, 119: W. B. Symmes, 
'98, 'o1L ; J. T. Ryan, 'ooL ; R. H. South- 
ard, 'o2L ; A. A. Van Tine, 'o8, ’10L; R. 
W. Watt, '16; E. H. Shea, 10: S. Wein- 
stein, '20; W. K. Watkins, '14; Coach 
Coakley, and Captain Tedford. 


One Moment Please! 


Business of dashing a hasty tear from 
the editorial eye, as we report that the 
Fordham baseball club left our set of 
fence smashers high and dry with a 
goose egg, while they were scoring six 
runs too many for Columbia. 

* * x 

Meaning that Fordham beat us by the 
score of 6 to o. The best that can be 
said for the Blue and White in this 
contest 1s that they managed to get a 
lot of men on bases, but didn't seem to 
have the combination solved that would 
bring them home. 

ش۰ * 

Cousineau, the Fordham star, col- 
lected two triples and a double in four 
voyages to the front. 

* * x 

In the first inning, Fordham tallied 
one on two hits and an error. In the 
second and third innings, Columbia had 
the uptowners pretty well tamed, but it 
turned out they were just saving up, for 
in the fourth they rang the bell twice. 
Donavan hit, and went to first; Buckley, 
the next man, went out on fielders’ 
choice, but Donavan camped on second. 
Cousineau hit his first triple, and Dona- 
van reported. A moment later, Fallon 
hit, scoring Cousineau. 

In the fifth frame, Columbia had an- 
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[he News recently received from 
a prominent Alumnus the following 
clipping from the New York Sun: 


Located at Last 

The Woman was walking west 
through West 116th street the other 
day when two girls in front of her 
attracted her attention. Cheaply 
dressed, with their silk stockings and 
rundown “Louts” heels. They were 
examining the university buildings 
with the interest that accompanies a 
new experience. When they reached 
the Library steps, the statue of 
alma Mater confronted them. They 
stopped to argue back and forth as 
to who and what she might be. 


"For the luva Pete, what's she 
settin there for, holdin’ out her 
hand?  Lookin' for graft?" 

“How should 1 know? I never 
seen her before. Who is she any- 
way?” 


Hurried glances from the statue to 
the Library and back again. “Oh, 
for goodness sakes, ring out, dumb- 
bell; she's the woman what gave the 
buildin’.” 


Two 


other chance to score, but lost it. 
hits and a sacrifice put runners on sec- 


ond and third, where they expired 
gracefully, “midst the wailing and moan- 
ing of the loyal customers. 

In the sixth, Fordham tacked on three 
more runs on the strength of a bingle 
and a number of bobbles. 

* x xk 

Wunderlich pitched a good game for 
Columbia, keeping his hits scattered, but 
not scattered enough. He issued no 


passes. P. W.G. 
COLUMBIA 
ab r h po a e 
Schnaars, 1b ......... 4 0 1 5 0 1 
Brophy, rf .......... 3 0 1 3 ) 0 
Tedford, 2b ......... 4 0 2 3 1 0 
Freeman, If ......... 4 () 1 2. 1 0 
Clarke a ei neei 3 0 0 3 1 2 
Wechsler, اریپ ہے یں ال‎ 4 0 1 2 3 1 
Smitho CE یی‎ 3 0 G 2 0 0 
Moeschen, ss. ........ 3 Ü 0 5 3 2 
Wunderlich, p ....... 3 0 1 2. 3 - 
Totals ............ 31 0 7 27 10 6 
FORDHAM 
ab r h po a e 
McLaughlin, lb ...... 5 0 2 16 1 0 
Halloran, lf ......... 5 0 2 1 0 0 
Buckley, cf .......... 5 1 2 1 () 0 
Donovan, rf ......... 4 2 2 0 0 0 
Cousincau, C ........ 4 2 3 6 2 0 
Fallon, 3b ........... 4 1 1 1 3 2 
Jordan 2b ........... 4 0 0 1 1 0 
Malley, 88 ........... 4 U 1 0 4 0 
McNamara, p ........ 4 0 0 1 5 0 
Totals 2525 77 39 6 13 27 16 2 
Score by innings: 
Columbia ....0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0—0 
Fordham ..... 1 002 0 3 00 ا‎ 6 
Two-base hits—Cousineau, Donovan. Three- 
base hits- -Cousineau (2). Stolen bases — Ted- 
ford, Halloran, Buckley, Cousineau. Sacrifice 


Left on bases—Columbia’ 
6; Fordham, 6. Struck out— By Wunderlich, 
2; by McNamara, 4. Hit by pitcher—By Mc- 
Namara (Clark). Balk—Wunderlich. Passed 
ball—Clark. Double play—Malley to Jordon 


hits-—Smith, Brophy. 
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errors— Columbia, 
Time of 


First on 
Umpire— ۰ 


to McLaughlin. 
1: Fordham, 4. 
game— 2:05. 


Notes of the Senior Class 


bird 


by the 
doughty name of Nicholas McDoodle 
McKnight recently set forth his views 


'21—A tall, solemn 


on the Stadium. Said McKnight is 
editor of Spectator, in which said views 
were set forth. Among those who read 
these views was another Nicholas, viz. 
Butler. President Butler is back of 
McKnight in the Stadium campaign. 
Naturally enough, the undergraduates 
are proud of the member of the Class 
of '21 whose energy and common 
sense have had such a great object in 
view. 

In June Miss Phyllis Ogden will be- 
come Mrs. Nick McKnight. After a 
honeymoon on this continent, the 
couple will journey to Shanghai, 
China, where Nick will devote his 
abilities to the interests of the Liggett 
and Myers Company. 


'21—Harold Chester Sproul, the best 
looking President of the Columbia 
University Christian Association since 
Alexander llamilton, will forsake his 
Campus haunts shortly to teach in the 
International College at Smyrna, Tur- 
key. Sproul's versatility is evidenced 
from his ccllege record, which in- 
cludes the Honors Forum, Track 
Team, Glee and Mandolin Clubs and. 
Interfraternity Executive Committee. 

'21— Not very long ago Archie Daw- 
son came speeding Fast after a swing 
around the West with the Columbia 
transcontinental platform artists. His 
fellow debaters were H. S. William- 
son '22, and W. Leo Johnson ۰ 
Debater Johnson, incidentally, is a 
"C" man in football. Well, to return 
to the oratorical and giíted Archie. 
This year, after strenuous Philo ac- 
tivities, he is President of the First 
Year Lawyers and a member of that 
famous financial body, King's Crown. 


'"21—The circus has come and gone, 
and the Varsity Show, madder and 
more mclodious than ever, has de- 
lighted New York. The manager was 
Freddie Henderson. His efficient 
handling of coach, cast, chorus and 
calctums has led various folk to think 
Fred was planning an entry into the 
managerial held of metropolitan 
drama. He assures us, however, that 
his commercial activities will be in 
legitimate business rather than in 
legitimate drama. 


'21— One of Columbia's vigorous and 
notorious partisans of Irish National- 
ism is S. Richard Watts, Jr. Dick hap- 
pens to be dramatic critic of Spec. His 
work has been of a very high order; his 
criticisms have won favor because of 
the professional point of view from 
which they are written and the clear 
sentences in which they are couched. 
Watts plans to tour Europe this sum- 
mer. After an interview with the Pope 
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Important to NEws 


Readers! 


The Effort to Keep Down the Price 
of Tickets for the West Point Trip 
Makes it Impossible for the Com- 
mittee to Send You Any Other Notice 
Than This—Please Read it Carefully 

Columbia is going up to West Point 
on Wednesday, May 11, to see the 
Blue and White ball team play the 
lirst contest with the Cadets in ten 
years. Not only that, but the West 
Point Committee, headed by Law- 
rence R, Condon. '21, has chartered 
the “Mandalay” for the trip and has 
arranged a schedule of entertainment 
that is worthy of the occasion. Those 
who go on the trip will not have an 
idle moment from the time they go 
on board at 9:00 a. m. until they 
once more arrive in New York as the 
clock is approaching midnight. 

Columbia College and the School of 
Journalism have been granted a spe- 
cial holiday for the occasion. Not 
only are undergraduates going to 
make the visit to the Point, but fac- 
ulty and Alumni are just as keenly 
interested in this long-awaited oppor- 
tunity to see the Dlue and White nine 
in action against the Cadets, 

Following a visit Condon made to 
West ۰ Point. General MacArthur 
wrote to President Butler, expressing 
his hearty accord with the plans for 
the trip. aud extended to Columbia 
University as a whole the invitation 
of the Military Academy to be the 
Academy's) guests on that occasion. 
He stated in his letter. that there 
would be no classes for the Cadets on 
the afternoon of the visit, so that they 
could personally act as hosts to the 
Columbia visitors, 

Arrangements for the day made bv 
the West Point. Committee, and ap- 
proved by General MacArthur as far 
as they concern the time to be spent 
at the army post. include, beside the 
baseball game. a review of the Corps 
of Cadets by President Butler. and 
General MacArthur, dancing in the 
Army Gymnasium and Cullum Hall. 
an organ recital in the West Point 
Chapel. possible. tennis and fencing 
matches between the Cadets and Col- 
umbia, an exhibition polo mateh and 
a drill parade. On the boat. there 
will bea Glee and Mandolin Club 
concert, a special vaudeville bill and 
almost continuous dancing, for which 
two orchestras have been engaged. 

The committee's plans provide for 
alternative programs at West Point 
In case of fair weather or foul. There 
Is no doubt about the trip taking 
place. The boat will leave the 12nd 
Street pier at 9:00 a. m. on Wednes- 
day. May 11. no matter what weather 
prevails. And all they are charging 
for the entire dav, with its series of 
events, js three dollars a person. The 
ticket. price will cover every item 
except food. Many of the students 
are planning to bring basket lunches. 
Others will be able to get their meals 
in the boat dining room, which will 
be in charge of a caterer specially 
engaged by the West Point Commit- 
tee for. the trip. The “Mandalay” 
will carry only 2.7250 to West Point, 
and the committee has counselled an 
early purchase of tickets on the part 
of those who desire to make the trip. 
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and another with President de Valera 
he will return to the United States. 


'21—In our midst, but about to depart 
therefrom, is Virgil Markham, sole off- 
spring of the author of "The Man With 
the Hoe." Markham, who has been 
prominent in undergraduate literary ac- 
tivities, is a poet of genuine worth. He 
has been specializing lately in blank 
verse epics of a very sombre nature. 
Death is a common occurrence in the 
lives of Virgil's heroes. He plans to 
take an A.M. at Rutgers and a Ph.D. 
at Columbia. 


The Alumni of the Graduate 
Schools 


'03Ph.D.— Douglas Wilson John- 
son, Professor of Phvsiography at 
Columbia, was recently notified that 
he had been awarded the Janssen 
Medal by the Geographical Society 
of France. The medal, which is 
being given in recognition of the work 
of one who has contributed accurate 
scientific data, will be presented to 
Johnson at the May session of the 
Geographical Society. 


'07Ph.D.—David Snedden, Profes- 
sor of Education at Teachers! Col- 
lege, is the author of the leading ar- 
ticle in School and Society for March 
26. His subject was "Experience 
and Other Forms of Research in 
Civic Education." 


"14A.M.—John H. Brent has been 
re-elected for a term of four years to 
the position of Division Superinten- 
dent of Schools of Elizabeth County, 
Virginia. Brent has been Division 
Superintendent for a little less than 
sixteen months and has accomplished 
more in the past year for the schools 
than has been done in that section of 
the county in many years. He lives 
at 113 East Franklin Street, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


'16Ph.D.—John Roberts Fisher is 
living at Ashland, Virginia, where he 
is Professor of Modern Languages in 
Randolph Macon College. During 
the summer of 1918 he was Director 
of French at Camp Lee, Virginia, and 
during the summer term of 1920 Pro- 
fessor of Roman Languages in Rich- 
mond College, Richmond, Virginia. 
In 1909 he was married to Miss 
Louise Bang, of Nashville, Tennes- 
see, and they have one son, Jack. 


Alumni Notes 


"76, 78T.— Leighton Williams ts the 
Rector of St. John's Church at Kings- 
ton, New York, and mav be reached 
at 19 Green Street, in that city. 


"771.—Almet F. Jenks, Justice in the 
Appellate Division in Brooklyn since 
1901, has resigned from the bench to 
go into the practice of law with Gus- 
tavus A. Rogers. The firm will be 
known as Jenks and Rogers, and will 
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include a number of associates whose 
names will be formally announced 
later. Jenks is the father of Amet F. 
Jenks, Jr., '17L. 

')71.— Charles McNamee is no longer 
at 97 Cedar Street, New York. but 
should be addressed at General Motors 
Building, Detroit, ۰ 


'aoP.&S., ’04Hon. — L. Emmett 
Holt, Carpentier Professor of Dis- 
eases of Children, at Columbia, has 
resigned his position, the resignation 
to go into effect on June 30. On July 
] he will assume his new duties as 
Clinical Professor of the Diseases ot 
Children. This change will relieve 
IIolt of the work as head of that de- 
partment, but he will continue to give 
clinics as in former years. 

'all.—George Lewis Prentiss. Jr. 
may be reached at the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, los Angeles, California. 


"82, '84Ph.D. — Robert Arrowsmith 
is now living at 56 Highland Avenue, 
Orange, New Jersey. 

'82,/85P. & S.—John Campbell Spencer 
will represent the University at the 
Semi-Centennial Celebration of the 
San Francisco Theological Seminary. 

85, '88Ph.D.— Nelson Glenn McCrea, 
Anthon Professor of Latin Language 
and Literature at Columbia, will be 
abroad on leave during the academic 
year 1921-1922. 

’84].— Robert Williams of 385 Park 
Avenue, Paterson, New Jersey, was 
reappointed Judge of the Court of 
Errors and Appeals of New Jersey, 
January 21, 1921. 

'90, '94 M ines— Marston T. Bogert, Pro- 
fessor of Organic Chemistry at Colum- 
bia, recently spoke to the Delaware 
section of the American Chemical So- 
ciety on the subject of “Science and 
Disarmament.” Bogert feels that in 
the matter of disarmament, provision 
must be made for the detinite reduc- 
tion and control of the coal supply 
as well as fixation of atmosphere 
nitrogen—which is a necessary sub- 
stance for all explosives. He also. 
says that “the same disarmament com- 
mission might be very keen for the 
dismantling of the Krupp establish- 
ment at lessen, and vet not bat an eve 
over the continuance and expansion ot 
mammoth arsenals camouflaged as dye 
factories . . . ." 


'93L. —Sheldon Hopkins, whose for- 
mer address was the Produce Ex- 
change, New York City, now wishes 
to be addressed at Point Pleasant, 
New Jersey. 

'04F.A.—Kenneth M. Murchison, 
though noted as an architect of great 
railway terminals, is also known as 
a musician and composer. A triend 
writes that "Greyheads of the "90's 
who remembered his music fer the 
Columbia operetta, ‘The Buccaneers,’ 
"ere greatly interested in his tine 
music for the Pageant of Daniel at the 
opening festival of the Architectural 
League on Friday, April 1. It was an 
excellent piece of work.” 


'99[. —G. Cornell Tarler who is First 
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Secretary of the American Embassy 
at Vienna, is returning to Washington 
shortly and may be reached in care 
of the Department of State, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Tarler has beef in the 
diplomatic service since 1908. 


'001.—John K. Roll is living at 176 
Summit Avenue, Montclair, New 
Jersey. His business address is Title 
Otticer, Essex Title Guaranty and 
Trust Company, 483 Bloomtield Ave- 
nue, Montclair, New Jersey. 


'02,'05].— Allan B. A. Bradley’s 
business address will be 25 Broadway, 
New York, after May 1. Ilis old ad- 
dress was 49 Wall Strect, New York. 

'03,'051, — Leonard Felix Fuld, of 130 
Fast 110th Street, New York City, is 
at present the Educational Director of 
the Doherty Organization, conducting 
a course of instruction in securities 
salesmanship, which has proved to be 
a very successful though novel ex- 
periment in education. 


'04, '05A. M., '06L.— R. R. Loening ad- 
vises the News that his address و1‎ no 
longer 24 Pine Street, New York, but 
should be changed to 55 Liberty 
Street. 


'05,'18Ph.D.— William Stuart Messer, 
Assistant Professor of Latin in Dart- 
mouth College, has been appointed 
Fellow in Classical Studies in the 
American Academy in Rome and will 
spend the academic year 1921-22 in 
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travel and study abroad on leave of 
absence. An article by Messer en- 
titled, “The Ex-Service Undergrad- 
uate” appears in the Educational Re- 
view for April. 

'05L —Moses James Wright is now 
located in Washington, D. C., as Pres- 
ident of the Realty Appraisal and 
Title Company at 1416 F Street, N. W. 

'06— M. M. Kahn is now with the 
Kelly-Springtield Tire Company, in 
Cumberland, Maryland. He was form- 
erly with the same company at Akron, 


Ohio. 

'08—R. S. MacElwee has resigned as 
Director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce to become Direc- 
tor of the School of Foreign Service 
of Georgetown University. 

"09-1 6 engagement of Charles 
Barker Scovill, Rector of St. John's 
Church at Barrington, Rhode Island. 
and Miss Beatrice Adelin Sheldon ot 
Pawtucket, was announced recently. 
Scovill was Chaplain ot the Seventy- 
hirst Infantry during the war and was 
at the front for eight months. At the 
end of the war he was discharged with 
the rank of Captain. He is a member 
of the Columbia University and Can- 
adian Clubs in New York and belongs 
to the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, American Legion, and the Order 
of Foreign Wars. Scovill expects to 
sail on May 14 for England, later go- 
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ing to France to dedicate two tablets 
in the American Church, in memory 
of members of his regiment who died 
in action during the war. 

'09, °12—Aunouncement has been 
made of the engagement of Charles 
H. Nammack and Mrs. Dorothy 
Meade Barclay Block. Nammack is a 
visiting physician at Bellevue Hospital 
and is connected with the Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical School.. During the 
war he was a Captain in the Medical 
Corps, serving overseas with Base and 
Mobile Hospitals No. 1. He was the 
recipient of three citations from the 
Americans and French. Nammack 
may be reached at 63 East l'itty-sixth 
Street, New York. 

"11, 13P.&S.—Kkichmond Stephens 
announces the removal of his office to 
119 West Lifty-eighth Street, New 
York City. 

'12, 134. M.— Dudley J. Bachrach is 
using his chemical knowledge in the 
manufacture and sale of liquid soap, 
disintectants, and other chemicals 
under the name of the Clifton Chemi- 
cal Company. The Company has the 
whole building at 246 Front Street, 
New York. 

'128—V. P. Ananieff is now living 
at 209 Underhill Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

'13— The News has recently been 
notified of several new addresses for 
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members of 1913. Warren B. Chapin, 
Jr., is at 88 Worth Street, New York, 
Sidney S. Bobbe lives at 555 West 
170th Street, New York; and James 
Duane Livingston, Jr. is located at 
7 Pine Street, New York. 

'13—R. P. Titus has accepted a 
position as Vice-President of the Se- 
curity National Bank of Dallas, 
Texas. Titus has been Assistant 
Vice-President of the Liberty Cen- 
tral Trust Company at St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

'13—George Dyson Friou has opened 
a law office in the Temple Bar Build- 
ing, 44 Court Street, Brooklyn, New 
York. : 

'13S— Clarence E. Meissner is at 
present in Mexico, doing work for the 
El Oro Company. He may be reached 
in care of that Company at Apartado 
41, Zacatecas, Zac., Mexico. 


13L--Ralph G. Coad located in 
Omaha after his discharge from the 
Army and is now in the First National 
Bank Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 


'13, 16L — George Forrest Butter- 
worth, Jr., and Miss Eva Horner were 
married on April 3, in New York City. 
3utterworth, who is the son of George 
Forrest Butterworth, '74,'761., was an 
officer in the U. S. Army during the 
war, and is a member of the Univers- 
ity Club. 

14 15A. M.— Charles Merriam Knapp 
who is now at Syracuse University as 
Instructor in History and Govern- 
ment, is to be at Syracuse next year 
as Assistant Professor in History and 
Politics. 

'14S— Charles E. Rayens, Captain in 
the United States Army, may be 
reached in care of the 5th United 
States Infantry, Andernach, Germany. 
His former mailing address was 814 
West End Avenue, New York City. 

"14L— Rayford W. Alley and T. S. 
Voorhees, '141., have formed a part- 
nership with James Day Lee, under 
the name of Alley, Lee and Voorhees, 
at 111 Broadway, New York. 


158— Arthur P. von — Deesten, 
Major in the Engineer Corps, has 
been transferred from Portland, Ore- 
gon, to Galveston, Texas, where he 
is engaged on river and harbor work 
under the District Engineer, Galves- 
ton District. : 


'151.—Merle Royse Walker will sail 
from Shanghai for America on the 
"Empress of Russia" on April 20th. 
Walker has been in China for the last 
year making a survey of financial and 
industrial conditions for The Guaranty 
Trust Company. He was one of the 
dozen Americans who led the Relief 
Expedition from Pekin to Urga last 
November to rescue Mills, the Amer- 
ican mining engineer, who was being 
held by the Mongols. 


"15P.&58.—Jay Besson Rudolphy is 
located at 214 St. Marks Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

"16S — Harold Stephen  IIutton 
should be addressed in care of W. R. 


Hutton, 


West Shore Ticket Oftce, I 


Foot West Forty-second Street, New  * 


York City. 
'16L — Harold ۲۱ 


needs 


must have an important place in these 


columns, having just become a father. 
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This advertisement was 
runin Printers’ Ink. It 
is the 3"? of asertes of 12 


PRINTERS’ INK is a 
magazine of advertising 
and selling ideas for busi- 
ness executives. Forover 
thirty years it has com- 
pletely covered this field. 
It is read with warm in- 
terest by men who spend . 
millions of dollars a year 
in national advertising. 


In addition, over 1600 
copies of this publica- 
tion go to the advertis- 
ing agents, who are 
sales advisors to con- 
structive business men. 


Reproductions of this adver- 
tisement are appearing in the 
alumni magazines of the follow- 
ing colleges and universities: 
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le also wrote an article recently on 
Charitable Bequests,” which at- 


tracted much attention and comment 
by the reading public. 


"165-84, J. Pascarella and Mrs. Pas- 


carella announce the arrival of Dor- 
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othy Isabella on Wednesday, April 6. 
"Pascy" was Captain of the Wrestling 
team in his senior year at Columbia. 
He is now in the Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Western Electric Com- 
pany and lives at 180 Madison Street, 
Woodridge, New Jersey. 

'16L—John Henry Moriarty may be 
addressed at 81 Montgomery Street, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 

'16, 20S—Richard B. Montgomery 
has notified the News that he now 
wishes to be addressed at Box 32, 
Newark, New Jersey. Montgomery 
formerly lived at 1013 Watchung 
Avenue, Plainfield, New Jersey. 


'16S5— Barclay G. Anderson is now 
located at 1331 Walnut Street, Berke- 
ley, California. He has been living 
in Tyrone, New Mexico, up to the 
present. 


'16L—S. M. Thomas may be reached |. 


at 6 Webster Street, Taunton, Massa- 
chusetts. He is no longer at 116 
Ashley Street. 

"17S — Edgar Kraus, geologist and 
engincer, tells us that his office and 
home address are both at 105 Mc- 


Gowan Avenue, Houston, Texas. 


'171.— A11 mail for Durand Halsey 
Van Doren, formerly of 38 Winans 


Liecettr & Myers Toracco Co. 
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Street, East Orange, New Jersey, 
should be sent to 11 High Street, 
Orange, New Jersey. 


'18—Ralph Waldo Luce writes that 
on March 31 he became the father of 
a fine son. On April 20 Luce, who is 
a Second Lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps, was transferred from Norfolk, 
Virginia. He should be addressed: 
First Provisional Brigade, U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, Port-au-Prince, Haiti, in 
care of the Postmaster, New York 
City. 

'18— Nicholas Bucci has moved to 
470 East 16151 Street, New York. 


'18, 20L —Charles W. McClumpha 
may now be reached at the American 
University Union, 1 Rue de Fleurus, 
Paris. He has a two-year fellowship 
in the University of Paris. 


"19-11 a note written from the 
Majestic Hotel, Barcelona, Spain, 
Frederick Morrow Bellows said, “I 
had the pleasure a few Sundays ago 
of accompanying F. P. Keppel, ('98, 
former Dean of Columbia College) to 
his first bull-hght when he was here in 
Barcelona. The world is small." Bel- 
lows's business address is in care of 
the American Trading Company, Fon- 
tanella 10, 1°, Barcelona, Spain. 


CIGARETTES 


Necrology 


'6é6L-—Jarrett Thomas Richards, a 
lawyer, with ofüces at San Marcos 
Building, Santa Barbara, California, 
on May 5 at his home, 2024 Garden 
Street, Santa Barbara, California. 


"72L—Frederic Allis (Yale, A.B., 
'/70), on March 29 at his home in 
Montclair, New Jersey. Age 72 


years. At the time of his death, Allis 
was assistant counsel of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company. 


"76L.—Henry De Forest Weeks, 
(Yale, A.B., 74), a lawyer in New 
York until in 1897 he retired, on 
February 22 of pneumonia at his 
home in New York. 


'83L—Starr Jocelyn Murphy, (Am- 
herst A.B., '81), counsel for the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and legal adviser of 
John D. Rockefeller, Senior, beginning 
in February 1904, died in a hospital 
at Daytona, Florida, íollowing an 
operation to relieve indigestion. Mur- 
phy began his legal career in the firm 
of which the late Judge William B. 
Hornblower, '75L, was a partner and 
of which Secretary oi State Charles 
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Evans Hughes, '84L, was a member. 
He was a member of the General 
Education Board of the Rocketeller 
Foundation, trustee and secretary of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research and a member of the China 
Medical Board. [le was a member of 
the Montclair Athletic Club, the 
Whitehall Club of New York and Phi 
Beta Kappa fraternity. 


Edward Robinson Smith 


Mr. Edward Robinson Smith, who 
was Reference Librarian of the Avery 
Architectural Library from 1893 to 1915, 
died of cerebral hemorrhage on the 
morning of March 21, at the Stamford 
Hall Sanitarium, Stamford, Conn. Mr. 
Smith had been a patient at Stamford 
ever since 1915, when he broke down 
suddenly as the result of the long con- 
tinuous strain of administering the estate 
of his beloved brother, the late Benja- 
min E. Smith of New Rochelle. 

Mr. Smith's twenty-two years in the 
Avery Library represents a career of 
extraordinary usefulness. He came of 
an old New England family, and was 
the son of the Rev erend Eli Smith, D.D., 
a missionary in Syria where Mr. Smith 
was born. His father was a distin- 
guished archaeological explorer as well 
as a devoted missionary. A graduate 
of Amherst in the class of 1876, a stu- 
dent of art in Munich and Florence un- 
der various masters, including Duven- 
ack, Mr. Smith came to New York in 
1882, to attempt the career of a produc- 
tive artist, but his temperament and in- 
clinations were preéminently those of a 
scholar; and although he developed 
notable talent as a decorative sculptor, 
he accomplished little in the way ot 
self-support through this art, being too 
modest to push himself and blow his 
own trumpet. A scholar above all, he 
found in his appointment to the Avery 
Library the best possible field for study 
and for usefulness. He was perhaps the 
most widely-informed scholar in the 
country on the whole field of the fine 
arts. He came to know practically 
every book in the Library, and was able 
to advise any reader where to find the 
information on any subject covered by 
the treasures of the Library. His ser- 
vice to, readers and students was patient, 
painstaking. genial and efficient. A great 
host of architects and all the older grad- 
uates of the School of Architecture will 
mourn the loss of one to whom they 
owcd a great measure of gratitude and 
even affection. 

While the last years of Mr. Smith's 
life were somewhat clouded by mental 
depression and inability to concentrate 
his mind steadily upon any form of in- 
tellectual work, he was on the whole 
happy—at least thoroughly contented— 
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in the Stamford Hall Sanitarium, and 
spoke with warm praise of the devotion 
of the physicians and attendants. His 
death came somewhat unexpectedly al- 
though he had been ailing for some days 


previous. A.D. F. H. 


’84L.— Edwin Louis Kalish, sud- 
denly on an eastbound Sante Fé train, 
near Fort Madison, Iowa on March 
19. Kalish was an authority on tax 
and corporation law and was a mem- 
ber of the law firm cf Kalish and 


Kalish at 27 William Street, New 
York. lle was a member of the New 


York Bar, and of the City Harmonic 
and North Shore Country Clubs. 


'87L—William Thomas Tomlinson, 
on March 1l. Age 58 years. Tom- 
linson was born on March 21, 1863, in 
Sussex County, Delaware, and grad- 
uated from Yale with an A.B. in 1885. 
He was a member oí the St. Nicholas 
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—your countersign in presence of accep- 
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—if lost or stolen they cannot be cashed 

—safer than money,more convenient than 
personal cheques 

—issued by banks everywhere in denom- 
inations of $10, $20, $50 and $100 
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Lodge 321 F. and A. M., the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of New York County, 
the Lawyers Association, the State 
Bar Association, Yale Club and the 
Atlantic Yacht Club. 

’88L— William Alexander Douglas, 
of 144 Chapin Parkway, Buffalo, New 
York, on March 7, in San Francisco, 
California. 

'89F.A.—Vincent Collyer / ۰, 
on March 11, at his home ‘in Brook- 


lyn. Age 54 years. At the time of 
his death, Griffith was one of the 
best-known architects in Brooklyn. 


Shortly after graduation, he assisted 
in making up a dicticnary of aichi- 
tectural terms and later, from 1891 to 
1900, was professor of architectural 
history at Pratt Institute. Brooklyn, 
New York. For a short time, several 
years ago, Griffith was rector of St. 
John’s Church of Nerman. Oklahoma. 
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'"l1S.— Frederick Rowe Keller, In- 
structor in Electrical Engineering at 
Columbia, died in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, on March 17. Keller had not 
been well íor some years and had 
been granted leave of absence this 
academic year in hopes that he would 
recover his health. 

Keller was well known in the 
Engineering School at Columbia as 
he had been on the instructing staff 
for a considerable time. Hle was one 
of those men who come to study at 
Columbia after having had some 
practical experience in life, and hav- 
ing developed an appreciation for the 
value of a good training, so that 
when he graduated in 1911 he had 
achieved an enviable record as a 
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student and enyineer, and the Faculty 
considered itself fortunate in obtain- 
ing his services as Assistant. After 
two years of service as Assistant, 
he received an offer to become 
Assistant Professor of Electrical 
Engineering in the Newark Techni- 
cal School, being associated with 
Professor Colton, ’73Mines, where he 
made many friends. In 1915 he was 
recalled to Columbia and made ۔(اا‎ 
structor in Electrical Engineering, 
which position he held until the time 
of his death. 

During the war he endeavored to 
volunteer, but his physique was such 
that he could not meet the physical 
requirements of the service, so he 
was advised by the military. authori- 
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ties whom he consulted that he could 


render best service to his country 
by following his profession as a 
teacher. 


With the establishment of the Air 
Service School for Radio Officers 
at Columbia | University he was 
made one of the senior instructors 
and he devoted much energy and 
enthusiasm to building up and 
developing the course, and received 
the appreciation of the \rmy when 
the school was finally disbanded on 
the signing of the armstice. 

Keller was a member of the honor- 


ary fraternity of Sigma Xi, the 
Columbia University Club, and ۶ 
American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. W. ]. S. 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, COLUMBIA ALUMNI News, New York 


CONSTRUCTION 


New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jr., 83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND ALTERATIONS 
103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


J. PARKE CHANNING, '83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway Telephone Bowling Green 7340 


Alfred L. Jaros, Jr., '11S 
Albert L. Baum, '09, '11S 


JAROS & BAUM, 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 


116 West 39th Street Telephone Greeley 5395 


New York City 


New York City 


EDWIN LUDLOW, '79 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 
Coal and Coke 


149 Broadway Telephone 2669 Cortland 


New York City 
DANIEL E. MORAN, '84 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street Telephone 3042 Cortland 


New York City 


Factory Power PLANTS Fue. Economy 


DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., 1901 
Griggs and Myers 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
110 West 40th Street 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Bulk- 
heads, Foundations and Caissons—Subaque- 
ous Pipe and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 


Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 1331 


INVESTIGATIONS 


New York City 
FRANCIS W. COLLINS, 'o5 E.M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


50 Church Street 


INSURANCE 


New York City 
C. H. ELLARD, ’97 


INSURANCE 
Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Barclay 7970 217 Broadway 


H William MacRossie, '11 
New York City Allan MacRossie, Jr., '14 


MacRossiz & MACROSSIE 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 
68 William Street Telephone 637 Joho 


LAWYERS 


Phoenix, Arizona 


HAROLD BAXTER, '06S, '14L1.B. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
203 Fleming Building 
Specializing in 
MINING AND IRRIGATION LAW 


San Francisco, Cal. 


HENRY EICKHOFF, 5 L. 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 


604 MILLS BUILDING 


New York City 
WALLACE WHITE, 773 '75 M.E. 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
AND TRADE MARKS 


Woolworth Building 233 Broadwa: 


New York City 
ALBERT C. NOLTE, 14 E. E. 
COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 


PATENT, TRADE MARK, COPYRIGHT AND 
UNFAIR COMPETITION CAUSES 


Telephone Cortland 1006 165 Broadway 


TESTING LABORATORY 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 
Testing Laboratories 


Commercial investigations and researche 
made in connection with the physical proper- 
ties of structural materials. 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 
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Immortals is another. The Steinway is the piano over whose 

keyboard Richard Wagner dreamed his visions and enriched 
the world. It is the Voice with which Liszt, Gounod, Rubinstein and 
their immortal fellows spoke to mankind. It is the piano of Paderew- 
ski—and the piano upon which Hofmann and Rachmaninoff are 
playing their way to immortality today. It is the chosen instrument 
of the masters and the lovers of immortal music. 


O own a piano is one thing—to own the Instrument of the 


—— 
تس تست ies‏ ا د تسس ا می وہ ىہ ہک ہے mu‏ 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET - NEW YORK 


Subway Express Stations at the Door 
REPRESENTED BY THE FOREMOST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Published weekly during the college year, and once in June, excepting December 23, 1909, at the postoffice at New York, N. Y., under the 
during the University holidays, by the Alumni Federation of Colum- act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 

hia University, Inc., at 311 East Hall, Columbia University, New York, 
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It is not very often that President Butler gives us as 
intimate a view of his opinions regarding Alumni 
affairs as he did at the meeting of 
Alumni Club of New England held 
several weeks ago, and his observa- 
tions are therefore the more valuable and significant. 

A University, the President declares, has a member- 
ship composed of four distinct classes of persons—— 
trustees, faculty, students and Alumni. We are of 
course interested in the reference to these groups, but 
more so in the last named, and the President hits out 
straight from the shoulder when he expresses what he 
believes should be the creed of an alumnus.—"7 should 
say that the very first duty of the Alumnus toward his 
university is to be sure that he understands it, to be 
sure that he keeps himself in touch with it, and keeps 
himself informed by the various avenues that are pro- 
vided to us all, as to the developments of policy, of 
changes of organization, of interesting happenings in 
the world of scholarship, of letters or of science.” 

It this declaration of belief would be universally fol- 
lowed by Columbia men, and if it had been followed 
by them in the last three decades, how much closer 
would be knit together all sections of our Alumni and 
all departments of the University—and by departments 
we mean the Alumni of them as well as students and 
faculty. The one unfortunate result of Columbia’s 
rapid advancement has been a lack of knowledge on 
the part of the Alumni of many rapid changes, and yet 
the University has been here all the time and means 
of information have been available to the ۰ 
They just have not been tapped. The well has been 
almost bottomless and has never run dry. 


What Is an 
Alumnus? 


Perhaps 
(shades of an academic Volstead!) a thirst was 
lacking ! 

Yet the obligation is not all one sided. Columbia 
owes it to herself to see that those who come 1n contact 
with her do not do so merely in a formal way and 
leave her with merely a formal relationship. The mere 
declaration that a man is an Alumnus does not make 
him one in the true sense of the word, either from his 
own standpoint or from that of the institution. He 


must feel it. 


He must be made to realize it. And if 


he once leaves Columbia without that realization, the 
University will have a heavy task to persuade him or 
to make him persuade himself. So while we agree with 
the President that an. Alumnus' duty involves keeping 
himself informed about Columbia, we think the Uni- 
versity has a reciprocal obligation to make Alumni 
realize before they become Alumni, that they are part 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the events listed below will be 
held at the Columbia University Club, 4 West 43rd ۰ 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 0900. 


SATURDAY, May 7. 


Interscholastic Track Meet, under the New Jersey Alumni 
Club and College Alumni Association. South Field. 1.00 
p. m. 


Moxpnav, May 9. 
Class of '16. Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 


Turspay, May 10. 


Columbia University Post, American Legion. Dinner. 7.00 
p. m. 
SATURDAY, May 14. 
Childs Cup Race. Harlem River. 3.20 p. m. 
2۸۱100۸۷۲, May 16. 
Alumni Association of Graduate Schools. Dinner. Faculty 
Club. 7.00 p. m. 
College Alumni Association. Standing Committee Meeting. 
8.30 p. m. 


Turspay, May 17. 


Alumni Fund Representatives. 


Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 


SATURDAY, May 2l. 
Dinner. Columbia Commons. 


FRIDAY, May 20. 
Class of '11. Dinner. Pig and Whistle Inn, 175 West Fourth 
Street. 7.00 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, May 25. 
Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 


Tuespay, May 3l. 
Alumni Trustee Nominating Convention. 
Columbia University. 4.00 p. m. 
Class of '04. Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 
Class of '85 Mines. Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 
Class of '06. Dinner. Details later. 


Class of 20S. 6.30 p. m. 


Class of '18. 


Trustees Room 
۲ 


WEDNFSDAY, JUNE 1. 
Commencement Day. 


Class of '92. Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 
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of Columbia, and will always have a connection with 
her that they can not disavow. 

Again we agree with the President's impatience with 
those who are always dunning the Alumni for financial 
support. This is exactly the views of those who are 
interested in developing, through the Alumni Fund, a 
system of voluntarily giving to Columbia whatever 
amount each year an individual wants to contribute to 
the University’s funds for the support of her work, as 
an indication of his belief in her strength of purpose. 
The News has said on a number of occasions that the 
various systems of exacting regular and large-sized 
contributions from Alumni in the last analysis are 
nothing but the collection of a deterred tuition fee, and 
we have commended Columbia’s more businesslike 
method in not depending upon this sort of financing to 
carry on. “Those Alumni who are successful in the 
world would naturally, knowing the immense demands 
which the pursuit of scholarship makes upon the mate- 
rial resources of 0 nation, be glad to sce that their 
University is aided by the results of their own activity 
in the world, part of which or all of which may, per- 
haps, be traced to the training which they have 
received” The purpose of the Alumni Fund could 
not be expressed more tersely or more concisely. 

With the President we wish that Columbia could 
"develop the necessary machinery to report at intervals 
to its Alumni, in understandable form, some of its 
chief intellectual achievements." Again we would like 
to go back thirty years and start a custom which would 
make some such practice part of the regular University 
routine so that, in addition to consideration of athletics, 
fraternities and the more easily understandable forms 
of university life, the Alumni would have been imbued 
with the desire to keep in touch with the real business 
of the institution. Yet we are making great strides 
along this line. Each year every Alumnus has an 
opportunity to learn the chief matters of current 
Columbia history in the report of the President, in the 
reports of various deans and officers, and more lately 
in the report which the Alumni Trustees make. 

We like to feel that we are recording great advances 
in overcoming the inertia which has hindered a com- 
plete understanding between Columbia and her sons, 
and we believe gradually— slowly but surely—what 
ought to be is coming about. When the final word is 
written, several academic ages in the future, we are 
convinced the efforts that the Alumni themselves have 
made to keep abreast of Columbia’s progress will indi- 
cate that they have realized the significance of their 
relationship to their university, and have done their 
share in making themselves realize the responsibility 
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which university taught men face in training leaders 
and providing teachers “who will understand and who 
will guide a self-governing democratic population to a 
handling" of the great issues which we are bound to 
face in the coming years. 


Jim Rice is evidently on deck again with one of his 
old-time Columbia crews. It isn't so much the fact 
that the Varsity and Junior eights beat 
Yale—for the Blue eights under Nick- 
alls cant be said to be formidable 
antagonists this year—but it 1s the way both races were 
rowed and won that makes us feel very optimistic at 
this writing that some of the old Columbia prestige on 
the water will return as a result of this season's work 
on machine and river. 

There really isn’t much comment that we can make 
on the Housatonic result. The crews knew the job 
they had to perform. They were given a certain task, 
and they accomplished it skilfully, with the expendi- 
ture of a minimum of effort and a maximum of effect 
and skill. More than that no one could ask. In doing 
so they gladdened the hearts of their coach, the stu- 
dents and the many Alumni who have unbounded 
confidence in their ability to be in the fight every min- 


ute of the other races in which they will participate 
this spring. 


A Significant 
Crew Victory 


Columbia Alumni Fund Class Report 
as of April 30, 1921 


Classes leading in number of subscribers 
Fund Representative 


H. F. Nordeman 
I. W. Hadsell 
E. H; Raymond, Tt. (succo کیہ‎ uk 
1894P.&S. . William H. Luckett 
1894Mines . Archibald Douglas 
1887 Leonard D. White 
1878 ....... J. Arthur Booth 
1903S I. H. Cornell 


No. of Subseribers 


Classes leading in amount subscribed 


Amount Subserthed 

1878 ....... J. Arthur Booth 

W. F. Morgan 

. F. Nordeman 

John S. Montgomery 
I883Mines .J. Parke Channing 
1908L.. ..... Charles K. Burdick 
1594Mines. . Archibald. Deuglas 
1900 E. H. Raymond. 099999۹٣ 
1893Mines . (Composite Blanks) G. A. Schroter.... 
1904S W. P. Abendreth 
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Moeller, '95F.A., Succeeds Williams, '81, '82L. as President 


of the Alumni Federation 


One of the chief items of business at 
the April meeting of the Directors of 
the Federation was the election of Ed- 
gar J. Moeller, 'O5F.A., as the successor 
to Stephen G. Williams, '81, '82L, as 
President of the Alumni Federation. 
Moeller, who has served on the Board of 


Directors of the Federation since 1918, . 


was formerly third vice-president. 
Williams presented his resignation to 
the Board at their February meeting, 
shortly after he was elected at the an- 
nual meeting of the Federation. As a 
matter of fact, last February he was 
very reluctant to allow his name to be 
presented for re-election. In accepting 


Edgar J. Moeller, '95 F. A. 


it at the annual meeting on February 12, 
he said: “I want to state, as I have 
Stated publicly several times during the 
last few months, that I do not wish to 
serve another year as President of the 
Federation. It has been a pleasure to 
act in my capacity as President during 
the past two years, and I sincerely want 
to withdraw from that office now. I 
am accepting it at the present time as a 
temporary measure which I am told will 
be of help to the Federation.” 

Moeller is an architect by profession 
and is interested principally in the con- 
Struction of fireproof buildings of steel 
and reinforced concrete. He has de- 
signed numerous hotel, loft and office 


buildings, and apartment houses, and has 
also been engaged in real estate opera- 
tions, 

In Alumni work he was a member of 
the Decennial Committee of his Class; 
of the Alumni Day and the Crew Dinner 
Committee of 1914; and first President 
of the Society of the Last of the Forty- 
niners. He has been Chairman of the 
Commencement Day Committee on three 
separate occasions, has represented the 
Architects’ Association at Alumni Trus- 
tee Nominating Conventions, and is a 
member of the Board of Governors of 
the Columbia University Club. He is 
also a member of the Architectural 
League of New York, the Real Estate 
Board of New York, the New York Ath- 
letic Club, the Norwalk Yacht Club, and 
St. George’s Snow Shoe Club of Mon- 
treal, Canada. His office is at 103 Park 
Avenue and his home is at 823 West 
End Avenue, New York. 


Columbia Moot Court Defeats 
Opponents from Yale Law School 


On Friday evening, April 29, Temple 
Moot Court of Columbia Law School 
argued the case of “New York and New 
England Railroad Company vs. Robert 
Jamieson,” with Corbey Court of the 
Yale Law School. The case was tried 
at the Yale Club in New York. W. L. 
De Yoe, ’21L, Chief Justice of Temple 
Court, presided at the annual dinner 
which preceded the trial. J. W. Giles, 
'22L, acted as clerk of the court. 

The judges before whom the case was 
argued were the Honorable Benjamin N. 
Cardozo, '89L, and the Honorable Fred- 
erick R. Crane, '89L, judges of the 
Court of Appeals of the State of New 
York, and the Honorable Almet F. Jenks, 
late Presiding Justice of the Appellate 
Division of the Second Department of 
the Supreme Court of New York. No 
opinion was rendered because two of the 
judges are at present active on the bench, 
but the decision given by Judge Jenks, 
with Judges Crane and Cardozo concur- 
ring, was in favor of the appellant, rep- 
resented by Temple Moot Court of Col- 
umbia. 

The following members of Temple 
Court acted as counsel for the appellant : 
G. F. Plympton, '21L, W. P. Zachry, '22L, 
and L. P. Moore, '22L. The Yale Court 
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was represented by Ganson G. Depew, 
Charles P. Taft, 2nd, and Sherman Bald- 
win. Zachry is Chief Justice-elect of 
the Temple Court for next year. 


Ph.D. Candidates to Be Guest 
of Graduate Schools 


Association 

The Alumni Association of the 
Graduate Schools has invited those 
candidates for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, who are coming up for 
their degree this June, to a dinner on 
Monday evening, May 16, at 7 o'clock. 
The dinner will be held at the Faculty 
Club on the Columbia Campus. This 
reception for the prospective Doctors 
of Philosophy is but one step in the 
general activity of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Graduate Schools to stimu- 
late the interest of its members in the 
University. All Alumni holding the 
degree of A.M. or Ph.D. from Columbia 
will be very welcome at the dinner on 
May 16. Those who have not already 
done so should forward their reserva- 
tion to John D. Haney, corresponding 
secretary, at 311 East Hall, Columbia 
University. 


Notes and Keys to Have First 
Meeting Since War 

A group of members of Notes and 
Keys, the honorary Alumni Musical 
Organization, are arranging the first 
post-bellum dinner and meeting of the 
Society, to take place at the Columbia 
University Club, on Tuesday evening, 
May 10, at 7 o'clock. The regular club 
dinner will be served at one dollar and 
a quarter a cover. 

The important part at one time played 
by Notes and Keys in supervising and 
encouraging the activities of the Glee 
and Mandolin Clubs, will be remem- 
bered by many Alumni. Before the 
establishment of King’s Crown in 1917, 
the undergraduate musical clubs were 
controlled and supervised by this society, 
whose membership consists of former 
Glee and Mandolin Club men. The 
activity of Notes and Keys has been 
suspended since the war, but this is con- 
sidered a particularly appropriate time 
for it to again become active, in view of 
the speculation which is abroad as to 
whether the musical clubs are up to 
standard at the present time. 

As it is feared that the present mem- 
bership list is incomplete, the Committee 
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would be glad to receive the names and 
addresses of any members who have not 
received notices. Reservations for the 
dinner may be sent to Notes and Keys, 
in care of Columbia University Club, 
4 West Forty-third Street, New York. 
No reservations for the dinner will be 
made later than Monday, May 9. 


Students From 102 Institutions 
Registered in the Law School 

The annual report for 1920 of Edward 
J. Grant, '09, Registrar of the Univer- 
sity, shows that the 390 graduates of 
higher institutions in the United States, 
who are at present registered in the Law 
School, come from 102 institutions in 
this country and 9 institutions in foreign 
countries. Almost 20 per cent. of the 
student body are graduates of Colum- 
bia College. C. C. N. Y. ranks second 
with 8.2 per cent., followed by Yale with 
7.43 per cent, Princeton with 7.17 per 
cent, Harvard with 4.35 per cent., and 
Amherst and Cornell with 3.33 per cent. 
cach. The remainder of the student 
body have come from institutions in 
every part of the United States. The 
foreign countries represented are Eng- 
land, France, Canada, Cuba, China, 
Japan, and Syria. 


Many Occupations Represented at 
the New England Club Dinner 


There has just been received in the 
Alumni News office a list of those pres- 
ent at the annual dinner of the Columbia 
Alumni Club of New England, on April 
15. It is interesting to note the various 
occupations in which those representative 
Columbia men who attended are en- 
gaged: R. Bancroft, '18, lawyer; E. S. 
Barlow, '00S, contractor; R. Bigelow, 
90S, manufacturer's agent; F. N. Bolles, 
'07, engineer; J. A. Booth, 778, '82 
P.&S., doctor; H. M. Bowman, '03Ph.D., 
lawver and professor at Harvard; W. E. 
Brophy, '138, engineer; H. Burgi, Jr., 
"13S, electrical engineer; L. M. Colwell, 
"01S, contractor; F. M. Cutler, 95, min- 
ister; F. S. Dellenbaugh, Jr., '10S, elec- 
trical engineer; E. M. Harding, 74D. &S., 
physician; R. B. Kayser, ‘I, sales man- 
aver, Chevrolet Auto Company; F. R. 
Kneeland, '998, Professor at M. I. T.; 
R. T. Mills, '18], publicity; A. C. Nason, 
84P.KS., physician; G. W. Nickerson, 
'78P.&S., physician; W. Putnam, '065, 
engineer; V, C. Stewart, '01, '0JP.&S.,, 
physician; E. J. Strittmatter, '20, student 
at Harvard; C. O. Thompson, '89P.&S,, 
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physician; M. S. Thompson, 75Mines; 
J. T. Walker, '84, architect ; D. C. Wells, 
'02. ‘96S, high school principal; W. F. 
Williams, '81 Mines, civil engineer; R. D. 
Young, '98P.&S., physician; and James 
Bancroft, '02, minister. 


Columbia University Post 
No. 400 of the American 
Legion to Meet 

There will be a dinner and meeting of 
Columbia University Post No. 400, 
American Legion, at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club on May 10. Following the 
dinner Major Ernest Clegg, of the Brit- 
ish Army, will give an address on the 
Naval Battle of Jutland, which he had 
the good fortune to witness. Also Cap- 
tain Hugh S. Martin, who made a thor- 
ough study of Bolshevism as a member 
of the Military Intelligence Division of 
the United States Army, will speak on 
“Bolshevism in Russia and Its Menace 
to the United States.” Captain Martin 
was the only loyal American who was 
ever taken into virtual membership in a 
Bolshevik Soviet. 

The Entertainment Committee of the 
Post will be glad to have any interested 
Alumni attend the entertainment, which 
will begin about 8 p. m. 


of Philolexian to Attend 
Annual Banquet 
Philolexian’s annual banquet is to be 
held at the Stockton Chambers, 306 West 
109th Street, at 7 o'clock on Thursday 
evening, May 12. This year Philolexian 
has been making a special effort to get as 
many Alumni back for the dinner as 
possible, and letters have been sent to 
everyone on their records. 


Alumni 


As these 


Childs Cup Race 


The Childs Cup Race this vear is 
to be rowed on the Harlem on Sat- 
urday afternoon, May 14, against 
Princeton and Pennsylvania. The 
Varsity and Junior Varsity boats will 
compete, the former race being held 
about 3.20 and the latter about 3.45 
p. m. 

From all indications it seems that 
the best place from which the race 
can be seen will be the Speedway, 
which seems almost certain to be 
open at that time. The finish line 
will be opposite 181st Street. As far 
as is now known there will be no 
other spectal facilities offered for ob- 
serving the race. 
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lists are somewhat incomplete, however, 
the society has asked the News to re- 
mind anyone who has not received a per- 
sonal mvitation that they will Le very 
welcome. The cost of the dinner will 
he $2.50 per cover, and those who intend 
to come should notify the Secretary, 
Charles McM. Purdy, 23, at 35 Ciare- 
mont Avenue. 

Philo wants it particularly understood 
that they are not contemplating any drive 
for funds. Their whole purpose in mak- 
ing a particular effort to get the Alumni 
back for their annual dinner is to main- 
tain the friendly support and interest ct 
former Philolexians. 


American University Union Active 
on Peace Time Basis 

The American University Union in 
Europe, through its Secretary, Professor 
John W. Cunliffe, Director or the School 
of Journalism at Columbia, recently 
called the attention of the News to the 
fact that their London office at 50. Rus- 
sell Square and their Paris ofhce at ا‎ 
Rue de Fleurus are anxious to be of 
service to any American students who 
are planning to spend the coming sum- 
mer abroad. 

Along with its letter, the Union tor- 
warded a copy of their pamphlet, “Peace 
Series, No. 2," containing the annual re- 
ports of the Directors of the Continental 
and the British Divisions. These show 
that the Union is fast acquiring a den- 
nite place in the life of American stu- 
dents in Europe as well as among those 
foreign students who may wish to study 
in the United States. As was reported 
in the News some time ago, the Paris 
Division has now acquired a new and 
well-equipped home at the West En- 
trance of the Luxembourg Gardens, five 
minutes! walk from the Sorbonne. In 
England the visitors’ book of the Unton 
shows visits from 638 students, and the 
correspondence report shows 5,139 let- 
ters mailed and 4,013 received. The Con- 
tinental Division registered 250 students 
in June, 1920, aud 380 last January. The 
total registered. students there represent 
104 American educational institutions in 
40 different States. 

'The reorganization of the Union on a 
peace basis includes a Bureau of Infer- 
mation for American professors and 
students in France, for Americans at 
home, and for French professors and 
students in France; a center and work- 
shop for American students; an organi- 
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Too Late!! 


Saddest of all sad words. That 
may be your fate unless the De- 
cennial Committec hears from you 
at once. Are you one of the un- 
fortunates who have not returned 
your pledge cards? How can the 
Committee order your costume, if 
they do not know your size? How 
can they order your luncheon if 
they do not know your capacity ? 
How can they order a scat for you 
at the ball game if they do not 
know you will be present? 


Sign your card now! and mail 
to William J. Demorest, 4 West 
43d Street. 


At Ye Pig and Whistle 


The westering sun was sinking 
to its rest on Monday evening, the 
second of the blithe and bonnie 
month of May, when a wild and 
hungry delegation from the Class 
of 1911 entered the purlieus of 
Greenwich village and made their 
way to a delightful old inn called 
"Ye Pig and Whistle." 

Here was served one of the best 
meals which it has ever been the 
good fortune of the Class to en- 
joy; and the Committee, Mr. 
George O. Castell, was given a 
heartv vote of appreciation for his 
success in discovering such a 
splendid place in which to procure 
a tip-top meal. 


“Exciting days to come” was the 
theme of the stirring address made 
by President R. C. Klugescheid, 
who presented a detailed account 
of the decennial festivities. “A 
program with no waits” and “no 
standing around” were among the 
promises made by the committee. 


The costume for the Class is a 
splendid one. We cannot let the 
cat out of the bag in this public 
way, but we will say that it is one 
which is very distinctive—each 
member of the class will easily be 
distinguished all the way across 
South Field. It will also be cool 
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.the decennial, 


and comfortable—no tights and 
no wooden shoes. The Class has 
learned its lesson in that matter. 


The evening’s entertainment will 
certainly be unique. One wres- 
tling match and three boxing bouts 
will be the main attraction. One 
member of the committee asserted 
that all present will positively 
have the opportunity to see Jack 
Dempsey box. Others seemed a 
little incredulous; but that 1s the 
promise. At all events the show 
will be the best thing ever pre- 
sented on the Campus. 


William J. Demorest, the treas- 
urer of the committee, next voiced 
an appeal for funds. The cost of 
including the class 
gift, will be about $5,000. He 
strenuously urged all loyal mem- 
bers of the class promptly to sign 
their pledge cards and send them 
in, so that he may know upon how 
many members he may count. Do 
your duty by 1911. 


Great enthusiasm marked the 
reception of these speeches and all 
present, who had not previously 
done so, signed pledge cards and 
signified their intention of being 
present. 

It was voted to hold a final class 
dinner previously to the reunion, 
on Friday evening, May 20th, and 
those present intimated a strong 
desire to hold it at the same de- 
lightful hostelry. 


Where Do They Live? 


Can you help the Decennial 
Committee by sending them the 
addresses of the following mem- 
bers of the Class of 1911? 

Paul Morris Beck 

Sterry Hunt Childs 


Harry Englander 
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The Class Gift 
What is the greatest need of Co- 


lumbia University today? Un- 
doubtedly it is a proper field for 
athletics—a stadium commensu- 
rate with the size of the University 
and with the number of Alumni 
who want to attend its games and 
meets. 1911 would like to present 
the University with the stadium, 
but so few of us yet pay income 
tax on a million dollars that such 
a gift was not deemed feasible at 
present. At the last class meet- 
ing it was therefore decided that 
the gift should take the form of a 
Promotion Fund for the Stadium, 
to be for five years under the ad- 
ministration of the officers of the 
class, to be used in any way which 
they may see fit to further the 
good cause of securing a Colum- 
bia - owned, Columbia - operated, 
Stadium. 


At the end of the five-year 
period, the officers of the Class 
will present a report upon how the 
money has been expended and, if 
there is any residuum, the class will 
then determine what is to be done 
with it. 


If the reader lives too far away 
—in the heart of India or in the 
for him to re- 
turn to New York for the Re- 
union, will he not show his loyalty 
by sending a check for $20 for 
the Class Gift? 


The General Committee on the 
Stadium is, we understand, plan- 
ning to make it a memorial for 
the soldiers, sailors, and marines 
who died in the service of their 
country during the World War. 
This will, we are sure, be an add- 
ed incentive to all members of the 
class to do their bit for the 
Stadium. 


1911 THIS WAY 
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zation co-operating with the French for 
Franco-American educational adjust- 
ments; and numerous miscellaneous ac- 
tivities. In other words, the essential 
business of the Union is to encourage 
American students to study abroad, to 
look after their welfare there, and to be 
as serviceable as possible in furthering 
educational relations between France 
and the United States. 


1917 Engineers Begin Publication 
of Class Book 


The Executive Committee of the 1917 
Engineers met on Thursday, April 28, 
at the Columbia University Club. Ways 
and means of publishing the Class Book 
were discussed, and it was decided to 
issue it in loose leaf form, giving each 
man a page. New sections will be 
added annually. It is the intention of 
the Committee to have the book ready 
for distribution at the next Class Din- 
ner. J. L. Kretzmer was appointed re- 
cording secretary of the Book Com- 
mittee. As S. C. Merrill is unable to 
represent the Mechanicals on the Book 
Committee because he expects to leave 
town, L. V. Place, Jr., was appointed to 
fill the vacancy. 

Notice will be sent to the individual 
members of the class regarding the 
special costume which the Executive 
Committee has designed for the Class' 
participation in the Costume Parade at 
Commencement. The Committee would 
appreciate immediate replies to the in- 
quiries sent to the individual members, 
in order that they may know definitely 
what they should do. There will be a 
special meeting of the Book and Execu- 
tive Committees at the Columbia Club 
on May 12 at 8 p. m. 


1920's to Hold Next Meeting in 
Columbia Commons 

The Class of 1920 Science met at 
supper at Gossler's Campus Restaurant 
on April 30, 1921. Although the at- 
tendance was below that promised, be- 
cause of the bad weather, the rain did 
not dampen the ardor and success of 
the supper. Tick Beuerman, our Kamp 
Kolumbia Komedienne, felt in extra 
good trim and could not be subdued. 
But some business was transacted. 
Burke reported for the class picture 
committee, and the offer by White's was 
favorably voted upon. He and Nahm 
were then continued as a committee to 
get out this picture. Commencement 
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Day activities were also taken up, and 
enough of the men present expressed 
their willingness to take part to form 
a nucleus for activity as a class. Soule, 
Lewis, and Meyer were appointed as a 
committee to report at the next class 
meeting. This meeting was set for Sat- 
urday, May 21, 1921, at 6.30 p. m., in 
the Columbia Commons. 

At the end of the supper the billiard 
sharks could not be denied and went at 
it for keeps to the content of a nearby 
billiard academy proprictor. As a re- 
sult, Stecker was proclaimed the Champ, 
but refused to be interviewed. Those 
present were T. Barish, R. T. Beuer- 
man, J. K. Bolte, S. P. Burke, S. Leh- 
man, A. Lewis, H. H. Meyer, R. B. 
Montgomery, L. Nadel, N. Podoloff, R. 
P. Soule, and W. W. Stecker. 

H. H. M. 


Alumni Magazine for the New York 
School of Social Work 

A short time ago there was added to 

the list of almuni periodicals that of the 

New York School of Social Work, affili- 

ated with Columbia. It is called simply 

The Alumni Magazine. In announcing 
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the publication the editors stated their 
purpose rather naively as follows: 

“At least we who attended the New 
York School of Social Work have this 
in common—we rode the same eie- 
vators! 

“They have not changed from the very 
first! And no generation of students, 
past or present, has evolved a tempera- 
ment so continuously fascinated by a 
nine - flight - climb - from - entrance-to- 
classroom that it chose solitude on the 
stairs to solidarity on the elevator. 

"Be that as it may, we have much 
more in common. And it is because we 
have much more in common that The 
Alumni Magazine is herewith estab- 
lished. 

"It 1s your medium—your channel ot 
communication to those with whom you 
have much in common, Use it!” 

The first issue is taken up largely by 
an article on the history of the School, 
originally the New York School of 
Philanthropy. Written by Porter R. 
Lee, Director, it traces the development 
of the School since its foundation in 
1898, through the establishment of sev- 
eral departments up to the present time. 


Medical Education and the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons * 


the 


Requirements for Admission to 
School of Medicine, by Samuel W. 
Lambert, '85P.&S. 


III 

The question of the content, of the 
preparatory years of college work, is 
more important than the mere length of 
time spent in an undergraduate course. 

Modern medicine demands of its be- 
ginners a thorough training in chemistry 
and the more chemistry the better. 
Methods of qualitative and quantitative 
analysis, both in mineral and in organic 
chemistry, will have the greatest influ- 
ence upon the growth of medicine in the 
advances of the riext century. 

The study of biology also is an im- 
portant foundation for every one who 
expects to devote himself to the gubsidi- 
ary branch of biology known as medi-* 
cine, 

A student today can get the minimum 
requirement in two years' work, but a 


*This series of articles, edited by Henry E. 
Hale, '96P.&S., President of the Association 
of the Alumni of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, is designed to show the back- 
ground of present day medicine as well as the 
requirements and work of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons today. The series began 
on March 4 and will continue weekly until 
completed.—Ed. 


student who can spend an extra year or 
two in these sciences will advance in 
medicine more quickly and to a greater 
distance in exact proportion as he has 
mastered the underlying principles and 
the practical methods of research of 
modern chemical and biological science. 
Such a student must be considered the 
more desirable candidate, other things 
being equal, than the one with the lesser 
amount of training. 

Medicine should require also of its 
devotees a thorough training in the 
older humanities. A knowledge of lan- 
guage, of history and of political sci- 
ence, should prepare a medical doctor 
to express himself in an intelligent man- 
ner and to take a part in the world de- 
mocracg. as a doctor in fact as well as 


fin name. 


The doctor of medicine should be more 


‘than an expert mechanical performer 


in his art; he should in addition add 
something of phildsophy to the life of 
those with whom he comes in contact 
and take his place in the greater civic 
concerns of his community. 
SAMUEL ۷۷۰ LAMBERT, M.D. 
Per H. E. H. 
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Both Columbia Crews Defeat Yale in Sweep of Housatonic 
By Morningsideliner 


Saturday, April 30, 1921, up on the 
Housatonic at Derby. Connecticut, was 
the kind of day for which Columbia men, 
old and young, live, and when it dawns, 
they thrive and fatten on it. I know, 
because I saw them in the act of fatten- 
ing—Tommy Chrystie, Bert Putnam, Les 
Daniclson, Mit Cornell, Pop Von Ber- 
nuth, Nelson Alexander, Doc Booth, 
Lloyd Collis, sitting up in the observa- 
tion train, and every time the Columbia 
shells crept forward a couple of feet, 
their chests expanded proportionately. 

Who's day was it? Hard to tell. Jim 
Rice's day, because his Columbia crews, 
rowing the stroke he had taught them in 
the way he wanted it rowed, loafed down 
the two-mile course, rowing four and 
five strokes lower than their rivals, and 
pulling away at every stroke. And Jim 
Rice’s day again, because the newspapers 
had taken the race out of his hands, and 
had declared it not a contest between two 
college crews, but a test as to the respec- 
tive merits of Guy Nickalls’ English 
shells and English oars and English 
thole-pins and English slides and Eng- 
lish stroke and English rowing shirts 
against Jim Kice’s adaptation of the 
American boat and rigging, and the 
American stroke. Jim Rice was right, 
and the British rowing stock looked be- 
low par when the two crews were lined 
up side by side and permitted to row 
down the course. 

It was the Junior's day, because the 
papers quoted Yale as five to three fa- 
vorites in that race, and the youngsters 
weren't supposed to have a look in. The 
Yale Junior victory over Penn, two 
weeks before, had given Eli the edge, 
and they were confident. 

Billy Meikleham, who started the boats 
off on their jaunt, lined the Juniors up, 
got them ready, and let them have the 
word "Go." Yale jumped into the lead 
with a 36 stroke, with the Blue and 
White doing a thirty-four. Yes, it looked 
like Yale, all right, until suddenly Nor- 
man Willet, the Columbia Junior stroke, 
rowing his first race in that position, 
dropped the stroke down to 28, and Cox- 
swain Levi suggested that they lean on 
her. They did. Yale kept her lead for 
about 300 yards, and then the steady, 
slow swing of the Columbians began to 
tell. Yale was rowing 33 and splashing 
badly. The bow of the old but still spry 
Edwin Gould nosed ahead of the Yale 
crew, and after that, the expressions of 
the Yale rooters became studies in glum- 
ness, and remained that way for the rest 
of the afternoon. The Yale Junior shell 
suddenly acted as though it were drag- 
ging an anchor. The Juniors crept ahead 
a full length, then a second and a third. 

'ale was now rowing a 32 and seemed 
to be exhausted at the mile mark, as the 
men were swinging way out of the boat, 
and the time in the middle of the boat 
was poor. In an effort to save his men 
in case Eli should be saving anything for 
the finish, Willet dropped his stroke to 


26, and as a result, the Blue and White 
shell picked up another length. At the 
mile and a half mark, Yale was clearly 
out of the race, with Columbia four 
lengths in the lead, and in the last quar- 
ter, for the sake of argument, Willet 
ran the beat up to 32, while the ex- 
hausted Yale crew did their best to run 
the stroke up for a final effort. The 
Juniors eased over the finish some five 
lengths ahead, took a breather, and then 
turning around, rowed back to the boat- 
house at a faster clip than they had ever 
hit during the race. 

The Varsity Crew had a day all its 
own. They went into the race with the 
severe handicap of being quoted the 
favorites. They knew that this was 
more than a mere crew race, that news- 
papers would take the opportunity to say 
a great many things if they should lose. 

I watched the Varsity as they pre- 
pared to row up to the start, and they 
were plainly nervous. Yale had gone up 
ahead, and the Columbia men were loaf- 
ing along up to the start. Suddenly, the 
observation train hove into sight and 
heralded the coming of the two Junior 
boats down the course, and the Varsity 
saw their second boat some five lengths 
ahead of the Yale crew's. There was no 
more nervousness. 

The little amount of jockeying that was 
necessary before the crews were started 
was adimirable. The crews pulled to their 
stakeboats, tossed their heavy sweaters 
into them, turned around, and the next 
moment, Billy Metkleham was giving the 
"Ready all" and “Go.” 

Both Yale and Columbia hit 36, with 
Columbia getting a poor start, port pull- 
ing down and the whole starboard side 
washing out. This lasted for perhaps 
two or three strokes, when the boat set- 


tled to an even keel, and the men settled 
down to work. 

Yale was clearly shocked at the start, 
as the Columbia men because of their 
build and rig were not supposed to be 
able to row a high stroke, and here at 
the outset of the race they had hit a 36 
and were edging ahead. Immediately 
after the first ten strokes, Brodil saw 
how things were going, and that the Elis 
were not going to pound along the 
course a length or so in the lead, and 
ordered the stroke dropped to a 30, and 
from there to a 28. Yale came down to 
33 and kept it there, and the race was on. 

Those on the observation who won- 
dered at this sudden drop in the Colum- 
bia beat saw it justitied a moment later, 
when with a long, slow, steady pull, the 
Blue and White shell began to creep 
ahead of Yale. The start had already 
netted Columbia an eighth of a length, 
and by the halt mile mark, this had been 
increased to a half, with Columbia row- 
ing easily from four to five strokes 
lower. 

There was already evidence of trouble 
in the Yale craft. which, unlike the Blue 
and White boat, which was moving along 
steadily without a break, was cutting 
through the water in little jerky leaps, 
and there was the beginning of the 
splashing and the throwing of water to- 
wards the stern, which marked the Yale 
finish. 

Keeping to its steady beat, Columbia 
drew farther and farther ahead, answer- 
ing to Yale sprints with an increase of 
power instead of a higher beat. At the 
three-quarters and the mile they broke 
open water between the two boats, and 
just before the mile and a quarter mark, 
Carson, the Yale coxswain, called for 
Yale to close up. Yale ran the beat up 
to 34 and 36, and closed up the gap be- 
tween the shells, so that no more open 
water showed, and the Eli bow was on 
the Blue and White stern. Yale rooters 
saw in it ihe bid for a Yale victory, but 


PROBLEM III 


Does a college education render a man 
incapable of enjoying a prize fight? 


Please address your replies to the 
Editor of the News. Your con- 


fidences will be respected. 
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did not realize how much the Yale men 
had spent themselves in maintaining 
their high and difficult stroke all the way 
down the course. 

Disdaining to answer the Bulldog's de- 
termined bid for lost glory by a higher 
stroke, Coxswain Brush called for power 
and more power, and the Columbia pud- 
dles began to drift farther and farther 
towards the stern with each stroke, as 
the boat began to space out under the 
increased pressure the men were putting 
on their oars. Within a space of 200 
yards, Yale had lost all she had won by 
her plucky sprint, and there was no 
longer any doubt which crew was to win. 

At the mile and a half, a half a length 
of open water showed between the rac- 
ing shells, and now Yale began to splash 
badly, while Columbia was still sticking 
to her low stroke, keeping a watchful 
eye on the Elis, and waiting for the last 
quarter to heave into sight for the final 
sprint. At the last quarter, Brodil began 
to raise the beat gradually, until the Blue 
and White was flying down the stretch 
at a 33 and leaving Yale behind at every 
stroke. When they dashed across the 
finish line, they were two and a half 
lengths ahead. After a brief rest and a 
cheer for the tired Elis, the Columbia 
Crew chop-stroked their boat around in a 
lively fashion and pulled away for the 
boathouse, to all appearances as fresh as 
when they had entered the race. 

Of course, the boys still have a good 
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deal to learn before the Child's Cup race 
which takes place on the Harlem, on May 
14th, but the men realize this as well as 
Jim Rice. and are only too eager to get at 
it. Their faults are not for me to discuss 
here. Certainly they were to be expected 
in a crew that had never raced together 
before. For this early in the season the 
men looked better than any Columbia 
Crew has for a long time, and they have 
the spirit and the will to win. 

The seating of the boats was as fol- 
lows: 

Varsity Race: Columbia: stroke, 
Brodil; No. 7, Van Houten (Captain) ; 
No. 6, Gallico; No. 5, Swinburne; No. 
4, Cooper; No. 3, Thees; No. 2, Scovil; 
bow, Ruffalo; coxswain, Brush. Yale: 
stroke, Leslie; No. 7, Mali; No. 6, Pay- 
son; No. 5, Gibson; No. 4, Hord (Cap- 
tain); No. 3, Cowles; No. 2, Carman; 
bow, Whitney ; coxswain, Carson. 

Junior Race: Columbia: stroke, Wil- 
let: No. 7, Frost; No. 6, Thompson; No. 
5, Enslow : No. 4, Park; No. 3, Knodel; 
No. 2, Brennan; bow, Medigovich; cox- 
swain, Levi. Yale: stroke, Cheney; No. 
7. Spenser; No. 6, Martin; No. 5, Hal- 
deman; No. 4, Boocock ; No. 3, Jenckes; 
No. 2, Pelly; bow, Hosmer; coxswain, 
Gillette. 


While the Crew Was Getting 


Those Two Lengths 
Thursday, April 28, the Columbia nine 
journeyed up to Fordham field and gath- 
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ered sweet revenge from the Bronxites 
by beating them, 6 to 1. 

We didn’t see it, because of a pressing 
engagement with Jim Rice up on the 
Housatonic, so we turn to our old stand- 
by, Spec, to supply the details. 

Says that erudite sheet: 

"Columbia's batters started the game 
on its way to a satisfactory conclusion 
when they scored in the first. With two 
down Tedford walked and Freeman, who 
has been swinging a wicked bat of late. 
stepped to the fore. He clouted the 
horsehide into the far reaches of left 
field for a three bagger and  Tedíord 
sauntcred across the plate. 

"Although both the first and second 
innings ended with Fordham runners on 
third, Price kept the situation well in 
hand and the Maroon did not tally until 
the fourth. Cousincau, who did so much 
damage on his visit to South Field a 
week ago, hit a three bagger into deep 
center. He scored a moment later when 
Tedford juggled Fallon's fast grounder. 
In the five innings remaining only six- 
teen Fordham batters faced Price. 

“Columbia came to bat in the fifth 
with the score tied but quickly stepped 
into the lead. Watt and Smith walked 
but Smith was thrown out when 
Moeschen made a weak infield tap. Watt 
went to third on the play and scored 
when Fallon misjudged ^ 8۲ 5 
grounder. 

"In the eighth the Blue and White 
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batsmen scored two more and sewed up 
the contest. Three hits in rapid succes- 
sion did the trick. Brophy hit, Tedford 
singled and Freeman doubled. When the 
Fordham fielders came back to earth and 
the dust settled and the spectators had 
resumed their seats two runs had heen 
scored. 

“The Fordham coach decided to give 
McNamara a rest at this point, so Wa- 
ters faced the Blue and White batsmen 
in the ninth. They liked his pitching 
just as well, duplicating the three hits, 
two runs feat of the eighth. Moeschen 
singled to deep left, going to second 
when Price reached first on an error. 
Brophy's sacrifice advanced both runners 
a base. Then Tedford, the leader of the 
batters, stepped to the plate and drove 
both runs in with a sharp single to cen- 
ter." + ox 


With gratitude to Jupe Pluvius, we 
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hint of a near tragedy that was averted 
on Saturday, April 30, when in the third 
inning of the Wesleyan game the flood- 
gates of Heaven, according to the jour- 
nalists, opened wide and washed out a 
ball game that needed it badly. 

* * X 


Wesleyan led by 5 to Re 
x 


ہہ 
ab r h po a e‏ 
Schnaars, Ib ......... 5 0 0 13 0 0‏ 
Brophy, rf .......... 4 1 1 3 0 0‏ 
Tedford, 2b ......... 4 2 2 1 8 0‏ 
Freeman, lf ......... 4 0 3 2 0 0‏ 
1 0 6 1 0 4 کی جس مس Clark. CSS‏ 
Watt. Jb c.c sex 2 1 0 0 1 1‏ 
Smith CE 7 3 0 1 1 0 0‏ 
Moeschen, ss ........ 3 1 1 1 5 0‏ 
0 1 0 0 1 4 مو بویٹوی ےی Prices. qp‏ 
Totals- «zi Rev 33 6 9 27 15 2‏ 
FORDHAM‏ 
ab r h po a e‏ 
McLaughlin, Ib ...... 4 0 1 8 1 0‏ 
Halloran, If ......... 4 0 0 0 1 1‏ 
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New York City 


2960 Broadway 


Buckley, cf ......... 3 0 ü 0 0 0 
Schermerhorn, rf ....4 0 0 0 0 OÐ 
, ۷۷۷۷ ٤٥ 4 1 1 9 0 0 
Fallon, 3b ........... 3 0 0 4 7 1 
Mever, مت‎ dus es na rs 3 0 0 4 1 1 
Malley, ss ........... 2 0 0 2 3 0 
*Marnell ............ 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Cashman, ss ......... 0 0 0 0 0 0 
McNamara, p ........ 2 0 0 0 2 0 
tDonovan ............ 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Waters, p عہعو ك۶‎ 0 0 0 0 1 1 

Totals .......... 31 1 2 27 16 4 


*Batted for Malley in the eighth. 
tBatted for McNamara in the ۰ 


Score by innings: 
Columhia .... 1 0 0 0 1 0 
Fordham ..... 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0— I 


Two-base hit—Frecman. Three-basc hits— 
Freeman, Cousineau, Stolen bases—Tedford, 
Moeschen, Halloran, Schermerhorn. Sacrifice 
hit— Brophy. Left on bases—Columbia 8, Ford- 
ham 4. Hits—Off McNamara, 6 in 8 innings; 
off Waters, 3. Struck out-—By Price 4, by 
McNamara 6. Bases on balls—Off McNamara 
S. off Price 1, off Waters 1. First on errors 
— Columbia 2, Fordham 1. Umpire—Warner. 
Time of game, 2:05. 


0 2 2—6 
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Coykendall and Mapes Added to Stadium 
Committee 


On April 29, Archibald Douglas. '97L, 
Chairman of the Stadium Committee, 
announced that President Butler had 
added to the personnel of that Commit- 
tee, Frederick Coykendall, '95, '975, and 
Charles Halsted Mapes, 85, ۰ 
The excellent qualifications of these two 
Alumni to serve on any Columbia Com- 
mittee needs no comment. Suffice it to 
say that Coykendall is eighth Alumni 
Trustee, and Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Education and a member of the 
Committee on Finance of the Columbia 
Board of Trustees. Mapes is Chairman 
of the University Committee on Athletics 
and President of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Club. 


Alumni-to-Be 


’?21— Passed into the realm of those 
who “used to be newspaper men" is 
George Byron Biggs, who until the 
recent retirement of Spec managing 
board was managing editor of the 
great Morningside daily. Biggs has 
also attained fame in artistic realms. 
He has been the lean and hungry 
leader of the Mandolin Club. At the 
Junior Week Concert the largest 
crowd that has ever jammed into Earl 
Hall Auditorium enjoyed the sight of 
Biggs’ coat-tails flowing to the vigor- 
ous rhythm of the "Infanta Patrol.” 
Next September Biggs will take up his 
work as copy reader on the H’oman’s 
Home Companion. 


۲21-۸101116۲ retired Spec veteran is 
J. Howard Carlson. He “seen his 
duty and he done it" as business man- 
ager. He retains his position as 
treasurer of the School of Business 
Association. Carlson is a quiet, mild- 
mannered lad. IIe is said to be quite 
out of place among the rough element 
in the S. of ۰ 


'21—Some months ago, Gallico, one 
of the husky bunch that recently took 
two races and a collection of rowing 
shirts from Yale, wrote a story in 
which little Wally Waldecker, bow 
man of last year's Varsity, was por- 
trayed in the attitude of prayer. Sun- 
dry curious readers, it was reported, 
found that Gallico told the truth (?). 
Wally has other virtues: he doesn't 
smoke or swear. You can verify all 
of the above statements. 


'21—E. T. Pierce is a classic ex- 
ample of the man who finds sweet 
solace in one extra-curricular activity. 
Pierce warbles a mildly wicked tenor 
in Bill Taylor's association of merry 
companions. His normal existence is 
commuting between Hawthorne and 
the Law School. 


'21— Crew Captain Van Houten 
cheers his men on to noble efforts at 
the training table with such exhorta- 
tions as "Now, boys, help yourself to 
spinach. 111 see that you all get 


Van has a pretty hefty 
appetite himself. The source of his 
hunger is probably the effort he 
spends in carrying nineteen points in 
the School of Business. 


'"21—Another athletic captain whose 
team has done noble in the recent 
news columns is Julius Sheftel, the 
blue-eyed, pink-cheeked fire-eater of 
the debating team. Although disap- 
pointed at the loss of an opportunity 
to "go West, young man," with the 
transcontinental team, Julie stuck it 
out at home (East Hall) and per- 
formed meritoriously in the triangu- 
lar against Pennsylvania. 


'21— Young Allen Haskell of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, is a versatile 
stripling. Although he has graced the 
Heights of Morningside for only two 
years, Haskell has been manager of 
water polo and swimming, cadet loot 
in the R. O. T. C., Treasurer of the 
C. U. C. A. and a member oí the cross- 
country team. 


"21 — The graduating class has 
elected Ick Schiff to the post of per- 
manent class president. He is also 
chairman of the Class Day Commit- 
tee. A holder of insignia in swimming 
and crew, Student Board member, and 
Vice-President of the first year law- 
yers, Schiff has to his credit a long 
and worthy record in undergraduate 
life at Columbia. 


'"21—It is possible that Charlie 
Sheerin, one of the old guard that 
loves Columbia, will be graduated this 
year or next. "Sherry" has the view- 
point of an old-timer. He can criti- 
cize Varsity Shows ’way back to 1860 
with a wealth of detail and pungent 
wit. His fame as a student of the 
Bible and of zoology is not bounded 
by the Deke House, at the dinner 
table of which he holds forth to the 
delight of many. 


plenty to eat." 


Alumni Notes 


'771.—E. W. Ivins is no longer at 31 
Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn. He may 
now be reached at Room 710, Munic- 
ipal Building, New York. 


'779—Daniel D. Whitney should be 
addressed at 44 Court Street, Brook- 
lyn, New York. He was formerly at 
110 Gates Avenue, of the same city. 


"82, '04Hon. — Frank J. Goodnow, 
President of Johns Hopkins Univers- 
ity in Baltimore, Maryland, is also an 
important figure on the School Board 
in that city. Although on accepting 
the latter post six months ago, Good- 
now doubted that he would have suf- 
ficient time to give to the work, he is 
intensely interested, and the Board is 
doing big things. 

'885Mines—Arthur S. Dwight, Alumni 
Trustee, is a member of an engineer- 
ing mission to attend the opening 
meeting of the British Institution of 
Civil. Engineers in London on June 


29, and to bear a message of gratitude 
to British engineers for the part they 
played in winning the war. At this 
meeting the John Fritz Medal will be 
awarded to Sir Robert Hadheld for 
his invention of manganese steel. 


'87L—Oliver C. Semple has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of New York by Gov- 
ernor Miller. Semple was formerly 
Assistant Corporation Counsel and 
Associate Counsel to the PublicService 
Commission. 


'88—On March 19, 1921, Walter L. 
Bogert was re-elected President of the 
Barnard Club of New York for a 
fourth term. He lives at 25 Clare- 
mont Avenue. 

"89, ' 14H on.— A fter May 20 Karl Eilers 
should be addressed at P. O. Box 448, 
Sea Cliff, Long Island, New York. 
He is now living at 31 East Seventy- 
second Street, New York City. 

'91IL.— William DeWitt Tyndall lives 
at Waldwick, Bergen County, New 
Jersey. 

'93—Roland Palmer Gray is a pro- 
fessor at Elmira College, Elmira, New 
York. 

'95Mines—J. W. Paul lives at 619 
South Linden Avenue, Homewood 
Station, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
He formerly lived at 1621 Beechwood 
Boulevard of the same city. 

'99— Walter Guest Kellogg resides 
in Ogdensburg, New York. 

'99 P.&S.—J. T. Hanan of Montclair, 
New Jersey, may soon become, or 
perhaps already is, a candidate for 
Town Commissioner of that place. 


Columbia College 


WEST 
POINT 
TRIP 


Wednesday, May 11, 1921 
Via Steamer ‘‘MANDALAY °’ 


Baseball game (Varsity vs. Army), 
dress parade, Glee and Mandolin 
Club concert, dancing on the boat 
and at the Academy, organ and choir 
recital in the academy Chapel. In 
case of rain, riding drill and ex- 
hibition polo match. 


Excellent cuisine on the boat at 
reasonable prices. 


BOAT LEAVES 132ND STREET 
PIER, HUDSON RIVER, AT 
9:0 


sr 0 


obtained at the 


including every- 
Tickets, thing but food 
Tickets may be 
Alumni Federation Office, 311 East 


Hall, Columbia University, New 
York. Checks should be made pay- 
able to Charles G. Proffitt. 
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Chin Golf! Out in 38 — and coming easy! 


De you play Chin Golf? It is the 
latest popular game. Play it Win- 
ter or Summer; at home or at your club. 


Chin Golf is not a 19th hole propo- 
sition—nothing like stove baseball or 
conversational tennis, but a regular 
indoor sport. 


Any man who shaves himself can 
play it. Count your razor strokes when 
you shave, and see how low a score 


you can make. It puts fun and 
friendly rivalry into shaving. 


If you are a golfer, you will get the 
idea at once; but, even if you never 
have schlaffed with a driver, nicked 
with a niblick, or been bunkered, you 
may be a winner at Chin Golf. 


You are sure to like the course and 
have a good score if you use Colgate's 


"Handy Grip" Shaving Stick. 


Fill out the attached coupon, mail it to us, with 10c in stamps, 
and we will send you a “Handy Grip," containing a trial size 
Colgate Shaving Stick. Also we will send you, free, a score 


ToU mmm card, the rules for playing Chin Golf, and a screamingly funny 
a n picture made especially for Colgate & Co. by Briggs, the famous 


E Ec di 


a RN. 9 ' cartoonist. 
- The picture is on heavy paper, suitable for framing or 
tacking up in locker rooms. It will help you to start every 


day with a round of fun. 


— wet. 


TIT 


"And then he took up Chin Golf 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 212 
199 Fulton St., New York 


COLGATE & CO. 
"d Dept. 212 
` 199 Fulton St., New York 


Enclosed find 10c, for which please send me 
Colgate's “Handy Grip" with trial size Shaving 
Stick; the Briggs Cartoon, score card, and rules 
for Chin Golf. 

= ا یم تس QUT TT‏ 
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Necrology 


'53—]oseph Smith Dodge (D.D.S., 
Baltimore College of Dentistry, '58; 
D.D.S., Tufts College, '92) in Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, on April 13, after 


a long illness. Aged 87 years. After 
receiving his medical degree from 
Columbia, Dodge spent eighteen 


months in a New York Hospital as an 
interne. He then took up the study 
of dentistry and made that his pro- 
fession. He retired in 1914. In 1864, 
when the pastor of the Stamford 
Universalist Church resigned to enter 
the army as a chaplain, Dodge was 
ordained a minister of the Universalist 
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Church and became pastor of the local 
church, where he served unti! 1875 
without salary. 

’651.—Charles Alfred Post, lawyer 
and amateur astronomer, at his home, 
777 Madison Avenue, New York, on 
April 26. Aged 77 years. Post entered 
Columbia in his fifteenth year, but left 
college in 1861 to enlist in the Twenty- 
second New York Volunteer Regi- 
ment. At the expiration of his term 
of enlistment, he entered the navy and 
on the United States Steamship “Flor- 
ida” took part in the blockade off 
Wilmington, North Carolina. At the 
close of his services, he returned to 
Columbia and graduated from the Law 
School in 1865. Soon afterward he en- 
tered the practice of law. He also 
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took up the study of astronomy as a 
recreation and built one of the best 
equipped amateur observatories in the 
United States on his estate in Bay- 
port, Long Island. Post was one of 
the astronomers attached to the 
Eclipse Expedition of the Naval Ob- 
servatory to Brownsville, Georgia, in 
1900, and in the same year he received 
from Columbia the honorary degree 
of A.M. in recognition of his astro- 
nomical work. 

'15S—Charles Blake Cloud. chemi- 
cal engineer, on April 8 at the Hill- 
crest Hospital, Springfield, Mass.. of 
spinal meningitis, which is believed to 
have been contracted as a result of 
nitrate acid fumes he inhaled while at 
work at a government nitrate plant. 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full informaticn may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, COLUMBIA ALUMNI News, New York 


CONSTRUCTION 


New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jr., 83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND ALTERATIONS 
103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


J. PARKE CHANNING, '83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway Telephone Bowling Green 7340 


Alfred L. Jaros, Jr., '11S 
Albert L. Baum, '09, '11S 


JAROS & BAUM 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 


116 West 39th Street Telephone Greeley 5395 


New York City 


New York City 


EDWIN LUDLOW, ’79 Mines 


CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 
Coal and Coke 


149 Broadway Telephone 2669 Cortland 


New York City 
DANIEL E. MORAN, '84 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street Telephone 3042 Cortland 


New York City 


Factory Power PLANTS Fue. Economy 


DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., 1901 
Griggs and Myers 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
110 West 40th Street 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Bulk- 
heads, Foundations and Caissons—Subaque- 
ous Pipe and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 


Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 1331 


INVESTIGATIONS 


New York City 
FRANCIS W. COLLINS, 'o5 E.M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 


50 Church Street 


INSURANCE 


New York City 
C. H. ELLARD, ’97 


INSURANCE 
Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Barclay 7970 217 Broadway 


— 


: William MacKRossie, '11 
New York City Allan MacRossie, if r., 14 


1۷۸0105515 & MAcRossiE 
.INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 
68 William Street Telephone 637 John 


LAWYERS 


Phoenix, Arizona 


HAROLD BAXTER, '06S, '14L1.B. 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
203 Fleming Building 


Specializing in 


MINING AND IRRIGATION LAW 


San Francisco, Cal. 


HENRY EICKHOFF, '75 L. 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 


604 MILLS BUILDING 


New York City 
WALLACE WHITE, 713 75 M.E. 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
AND TRADE MARKS 


Woolworth Building 233 Broadwa: 


New York City 
ALBERT C. NOLTE, '14 E. E. 


COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 


PATENT, TRADE MARK, COPYRIGHT AND 
UNFAIR COMPETITION CAUSES 


Telephone Cortland 1006 165 Broadway 


TESTING LABORATORY 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Testing Laboratories 


Commercial investigations and researches 
made in connection with the physical proper- 
ties of structural materials. 
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Dvckman Tract for Columbia 
Stadium 


The Alumni Fund 


MAY 13. 1921 
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Outdoor School Life for the City Boy 


BARNARD SCHOOL FOR Boys 


Overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Playground; 4 
minutes’ walk from West 242d St. roadway 
Sub. Station. 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 
WM. LIVINGSTON HAZEN, '83, HEADMASTER 
.T. E. LYON, Associate HEADMASTER 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
[ts preparation for colege and homelife long 
considered model. Physical training emphasized. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, playgrounds. Il. 
lustrated catalogue sent on request. Address 
HENRY CARR PEARSON, Prin.,W. 120thSt.,N.Y.C. 


Wilderness Outing in the Adirondacks 
for fifty boys 


CAMP RIVERDALE 
LONG LAKE 
HAMILTON County, NEw YORK 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
OF THE FRONTIER 


Address: FRANK S. HACKETT, 

"99, Director Riverdale Country 

School, RivERDALE- ON - HUDSON, 
N. Y. C. 


Safety Service 
Efficiency 


Storage Moving Packing 
Send for illustrated booklet 


67th Street and Columbus 
Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Telephone, Columbus 2977 


“WM. 8B. SCAIFE _ 


COLUMBIA ALUMNI NEWS 


VOL. xil, No. 30 15 cENTS 


Published weekly during the college T: and 
once in June, excepting during the niversity 
holidays, by the Alumni Federation of Columbia 
University, Inc., at 311 East Hall, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Entered as second-class matter, December 2, 
1909, at the Post Office at New York, N. 
under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 

All communications should be addressed to 
Columbia Alumni News, 311 ru Hall, Colum- 
bia University, New York, 

Subscription price, $3.00 a years single copies, 
fifteen cents. 

Member of Alumni Magazines Associated. 


The officers of the Alumni Federation of Co- 
lumbia University are: President, Stephen G. 
Williams, '81, '82L, '83Ph.D.; 1st Vice-Presi- 
Moeller, '95F.A.; 2nd Vice- 
'78; 3rd Vice- 
R. Beach, '95,  '97L.; 
diii] کا‎ E. ,Haydock, '01; Recording 
Secretery, John K Executive Sec- 
retary, harles G. Proffitt, 17, 

The principal place of business of the Fed- 
eration and the address of the officers is Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 


Frederick Coykendall, '95, '97S; John K. 
Fitch, '02; Charles E. Haydock, '01; Arthur 
E. Petersen, '14S; A. L. Goodman, 9S P. & S.; 
Stephen G. Williams, '81, es-officio. 


Board or ۰ 


Managing Editor...... Charles G. Proffitt, '17 
Editor.............. Levering Tyson, '11 A.M. 
Athletics................ Paul W. Gallico, °19 
Cartoons. ....s.essessseo. Porter C. Murphy,'17 
Photographer...... George M. Allen, '14 F. A. 
Associate Editore Alonzo B. Bradley, '03S; 
ohn J. Coss, 2 ae ^H Lester C. Danielson, 
ri ohn |» ا‎ ames T. Grady, 5 
loyd R. Morris, d en W. pore eld, 11 
Ph D.; Adelbert F. Smithers, °1 
New York, N. Y. May 13, 1921. 


FRANCIS EMORY FITCH, Inc. 
PRINTERS & PUBLISHERS 
The Fitch Service—it’s readable 
Hanover 784 


136 Pearl Street, New York 


The COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS 


AND SOUVENIRS 


Students? Discounts 
Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 


1224 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR [20TH STREET 


25 = 


PURIFICATION 


RICO'S 


ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 


1133 Broadway, Cor. 26th Street, 
New York City. 


The only institution where can be 
positively acquired a working knowl- 
edge of any language. 


Spanish, English and German 
Shorthand. 


Visit our 
FOREIGN BOOK DEPARTMENT 


BERKELEY-IRVING 


School for Boys 
309.315 WEST 83D STREET, NEW YORK 


“From Primary to College" 


Forty-second year. All grades. Small classes 
[ndividual instruction. ew Gymnasium, rooi 
playground and Swimming Pool on Premises. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Phone Schuyler 4836 L. D. Ray, '82, Headmaster 


CoLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
5, 7, and 9 West 93rd Street 
Founded 1764 Telephone 3787 Rive: 
Fireproof building. Boys prepared for Colum 


bia, Cornel, Harvard, Princeton, Yale, and 
other colleges. Approved by Regents. Strong 


Primary and Elementary Schools. Military 
Drill. Gymnasium. Playground. 
FREDERIC A. ALDEN, HEADMASTER 


CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
۶۶0 
6,414,460. 


Capital ................. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 


OFFICES 
Uptown Office 
81 UNION SQUARB 


Borough of Queens Offtees 


Moin Office 
40 WALL STREET 


Jemeios .......... Fulton Street and Herri- 
man Avenue 

Plushing ......... 83 Main Btreet 

Long Island Otty..5 Skillman Place Pilssa 

Per 0 «۰ وت‎ and Central Are- 

Reckawey Beech... . Boulevard and Pleasant 
Avenue 

Besside .......... Boulevard and Wainright 

Richmond H4l..... Jamaica and Hamilton 
Avenues 

Bimherst. ...... .. Broadway end Laurel Hill 
Boulevard 

Oorona ........ ee Forty-sixth and Sackett 

College Point...... Th th Street and 

urth Avenue 

Woodhaven ........ Jamaica Avenue and For- 
est Parkway 

Ridgowosd ........ Arte and Seneca Are 

Fresh Pond........ 804 Fresh Pond Road 

Cypress Hills...... Fulton Street and Arling- 


ton Avenue, B 


8t. John's Place.... 850 St. John's Piace, 
Brooklyn 


SYSTEMS 


SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 


ALL 


& SONS 


INDUSTRIAL. USES 


PITTSBURGH. PA 
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What the Alumni Fund will mean to Columbia no 
one can prophesy now, but we have made an auspicious 
beginning. Starting out at a time when 
no one is in a mood to extend the 
confines of our much-abused pocket- 
books, the Fund has given its sponsors some misgiv- 
The returns for the first part of the campaign 
indicate very clearly that the only thing necessary to 
make this new venture in Alumni affairs a profitable 
one from every standpoint is concentrated and sus- 
tained effort over a period of several years. The 
hnancial return to the University will soon be an ap- 
preciable one and thoroughly appreciated as well. 


A Job 
Well Begun 


ings. 


The News congratulates Spectator on tke success of 
its Stadium campaign. This is not a prophesy—it is 
a fact. 

On February 23 the very much alive 
and up-to-date student daily at Colum- 
bia announced that it was beginning a campaign to get 
a stadium for Columbia. Its decłaration was lengthy 
and had all the earmarks of the annual attempt on the 
part of the students to acquire this very necessary 
adjunct to the University's physical equipment. Yet 
the very statement which launched the campaign 
breathed an air of determination which in itself showed 
that there was something different in this new venture 
to bring about a realization of the dream of many an 
academic generation of Columbia students. The cam- 
paign was evidently carefully planned and certainly 
effectively carried out. Every side of University life 
was asked to contribute to the reasons why a Stadium 
was desirable, and even before all the answers were 
in hand President Butler had appointed a Committee 
to study all aspects of this many-sided problem. It 
was not expected by anyone, except perhaps by the 
confident students, that anything concrete would ma- 
terlaize within a few years. Yet, due to the wide- 
awake efforts of the Stadium Committee and several 
of the most interested Trustees, a site for a Stadium 
has been secured and the option for the purchase of 
the land has already been actually signed. The best 


Spec Did 
It And— 


` 
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feature of the whole procedure is that the project 
involves enough property to make available a consid- 
erable amount of just plain ordinary play space in 
addition to the huge arena where the Columbia sport- 
battles of the future will be waged. The News this 
week contains a full description of the property and 
the possibilities of development so that we need not 
go into details here. 

The success of the whole campaign is another very 
vivid illustration. that if the undergraduates want a 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the events listed below will be 
held at the Columbia University Club, 4 West 43rd Street. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 0900. 


Monpay, May 16. 


Alumni Assoctation of Graduate Schools. 
Club. 7.00 p. m. 

College Alumni Association. 
and Meeting. 6.30 p. m. 
P. & S. Alumni Association Spring Dinner and Meeting. 

7.15 p. m. 


Dinner. Faculty 


Standing Committee Dinner 


THURSDAY, May 19. 
Class of '13. Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 
Fripay, May 20. 


Class of '11. Dinner. Pig and Whistle Inn, 175 West Fourth 


Street. 7.00 p. m. 


SATURDAY, May 1. 
Class of ’20S. Dinner. Columbia Commons. 6.30 p. m. 


Columbia University Club's Reception to Crew. 3.00 p. m. 


Class of '14. Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 


Monpay, May 23. 


School of Business Alumni. Dinner. 6.30 p. m. 


: Tuespay, May 24. 


Alumni Fund Representatives. Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, May 25 
Class of 718. Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 


Tuespay, May 31. 


Alumni Trustee Nominating Convention. 
Columbia University. 4.00 p. m. 

Class of 04. Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 

Class of '85 Mines. Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 

Class of (60. Dinner. Details later. 


Trustees! Room. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE l. 
Commencement Day. 


Class of '92.. Dinner. 7.00 p. ۰ 


thing badly enough, if that thing is a real need in 
Columbia life, and if they go about asking for it in a 
forceful yet thoroughly legitimate way, in the long 
run their requests will not go unheeded. Whatever 
this Stadium will prove to be, it will forever stand as 
a monument to the determination, the wisdom and the 
good sense of the Columbia undergraduate of the 
present generation. And Columbia men everywhere 
ought to be proud of that fact. 

The option to purchase the Stadium site has been 
signed, but the money must be found before the end 
of 1921. This will give the Alumni a task to accom- 
plish, for their obligation to meet a share of the sum 
necded is a definite one. If we can match the energy 
of the undergraduates in pushing the Stadium project 
with enthusiasm and perseverance and generosity, the 
money will be forthcoming without delay. 


Since the war evidence has been accumulating that 
Alumni thought and behavior have been more delb- 
erate than ever before, and the con- 
viction has deepened throughout the 
the nation that this high seriousness, 
this great reservoir of power, inherent in every educa- 
tional institution, should regularly be more extensively 
drawn upon in promoting not only the educational 
work of American colleges and Universities, but the 
educational policies of the nation as well, using the 
latter term in the broadest possible sense. In other 
words, there is coming to be recognized a new serious 
side to Alumni life. 

There has been plenty of evidence of this in our 
own Alumni affairs. Columbia Alumni meetings, while 
lacking nothing of the good fellowship which has al- 
ways characterized them, have nevertheless followed 
programs arranged most particularly to show the 
worthwhileness of the educational job that Columbia 
is trying to do in making better citizens out of the 
young men and young women who enter our doors. 
One of the most notable attempts to develop this idea 
is to be found in the activities of the District -of 


Our More 
Serious Selves 
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Columbia Alumni Club’s series of Intimate Evenings 
with Men who are Doing Things. As the Boston 
Transcript. points out in commenting on these pro- 
grams, the Columbia old-grads are cutting out the 
rah-rah stuff and abandoning the so-called "jazz" re- 
union. Our distinguished contemporary gives some of 
the credit to the abolition of what has heretofore been 
known to be the best enthusiasm dispenser at all col- 
lege reunions; but we are inclined to disagree. Fur 
the seriousness that now characterizes alumni delib- 
erations is almost matched in our student bodies. This 
we think is also a direct effect ot the war and will not 
disappear as long as general world conditions do not 
lose their critical aspect. 

We hope the old enthusiasm will return, and we 
hope the present tendency will be strengthened. A 
happy medium will be the most satisfactory ultimate 
solution. 


Columbia Alumni Fund Class Report 
as of May 7, 1921 


Classes leading in number of subscribers 


Fund Representative No. of Subscribers 
H. F. Nordeman 
(3 s keke 1. W. Hadsell 
1900 0 E. H. Raymond, Jr. 
1903S*...... 1. H. Cornell 
1894P.&S....William H. Luckett 
1804M ines... Archibald Douglas 
1917S** Walter S. Lemmon 
1878........ J. Arthur Booth 
1887........ Leonard D. White 
Harold A. Content 


Classes leading in amount subscribed 
Amount subscribed 
کی یں ی1878‎ J. Arthur Booth 
1880........ W. F. Morgan 
H. F. Nordeman 
John S. Montgomery 
1883Mines...]. Parke Channing 
1908L.......Charles K. Burdick 
1894Mines... Archibald Douglas 
:. H. Raymond, Jr 
G. A. Schroter 


* Moved up from 8th place since April 30. 
** A newcomer in the first 10 classes since April 30, 


P.&S. Alumni to Hold Spring Meeting 

The annual Spring meeting. of the 
Association of the Alumni of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons will 
take place at dinner at the Columbia 
University Club. four West forty-third 
Street, New York, on May 16. Dinner 
will be served at 7.15 p. m., and the 
Executive Session will be called to order 
at 8.45 p. m. At nine o'clock Mr. Reginald 


Pelham Bolton, a Lite Member of the 
New York Historical Society, will give 
an illustrated talk on "Exploration. of 
IIistoric Sites in the Metropolis.” 


Newark High School Wins New Jersey 
Club Prize 

The track meet arranged by the New 

Jersey Alumni Club and the College 

Alumni Association, at South Field. on 


Saturday, May 7. was won by the Central 
High School of Newark. The Newark 
boys ran up a score of 24 points. being 
the winner out of a total of twenty high 
schools competing for the plaque of the 
New Jersey Alumni Club. This track 
meet is only one of many activities in 
which the New Jersey Club is engaged. 
to bring Columbia to the attention ot 
the high school boys of their state. 
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Committee Recommends Site for Stadium 


Secures Option on Dyckman Tract at Broadway and 218th Street —Hudson River Stadium at 
116th Street Not Practical —Undergraduates Enthusiastic 


Reaching a definite conclusion long 
before anyone expected, the Stadium 
Committee has presented its report to 
President Butler and the Trustees. With 
Archibald Douglas, '94Mines, as Chair- 
man, this committee was appointed in 
March, to study the whole question of a 
Stadium and athletic field, to plan how 
best to carry the matter forward and 
to recommend such action as they might 
think desirable. Further explanation is 
unnecessary. The report follows: 


Dear President Butler: 


On March 17th, 1921, you appointed a 
Committee of Columbia Alumni and 
Undergraduates to study and report on 
the present feasibility of a Stadium to 
be erected on the Hudson River, between 
191st and 192nd Streets, opposite River- 
side Drive. 

The building of a river stadium was 
urged in 1906 by the late Daniel Leroy 
Dresser, ’89Mines, and the late George 
L. Rives, '€8, 73L, and through their 
efforts a bill was passed by the New 
York Legislature (Chap. 304, Laws, 
1906) in effect authorizing the City of 
New York “to enter into agreements" 
with Columbia University "in reference 
to the filling in and improvement of the 
land under water" in the river in tie 
above area and setting aside the same 
"as an athletic field or fields, and for 
boat landing and boat houses for use 
and occupation by the said Trustees of 
Columbia College, and such persons as 
the said corporation may from time to 
time admit thereto; subject, however, to 
such terms and conditions as to the 
maintenance of said athletic field or the 
establishment of play grounds for pupils 
of the public school, or to such other 
conditions as the Board of Estimate 
think. proper." 

Through a brief period great Univer- 
Sity interest was taken in this project, 
serious efforts were made to secure 
means to finance it, and tentative plans 
and estimates of cost were made by 
Messrs. Hornbostel, '91F.A., and Klapp, 
89Mines, now members of this Com- 
mittee. This early effort was all but 
forgotten, however, until the project was 
again vigorously urged in January, 1921, 
by the Columbia Spectator in an able 
and forceful appeal to the Undergrad- 
uates and Alumni. In response to this 
appeal you appointed this Committee. 


The River Stadium 


Your Committee very soon concluded 
that the River Stadium is not now a 
Practical project. The estimated costs 
of filling in the necessary land under 
Water—about thirteen acres—had  in- 
creased. from 1906 to 1915 from one 
millicn to almost three millicn of dol- 


lars, and the cost of a suitable architec- 
tural superstructure, worthy of the mag- 
nificence of its natural settings in the 
river and of the dignity of the City 
and the University, would add another 
million or a million and one-half—a 
total estimated cost of the princely sum 
of approximately four and one-half 
millions. Certainly in this post-war 
period it were folly to attempt to finance 
an undertaking of this magnitude, even 
if it were wise. Further, an examination 
of the titles to land under water in the 
river area convinced the lawyers on 
your Committee that the title to the 
land under water was in the City of 
New York and not in the State and that 
all the Legislative Act of 1906 gave to 
the University was a permission to enter 
into negotiations with the City for the 
purpose of securing a contractural right 
to fill in and build upon City Lands un- 
der such form of lease or permit and 


PROPERTY OF THE OYCHMAN ESTATE 


subject to such conditions as the City 
could or would grant. 

Such negotiations would obviously be 
time-consuming and difficult, and their 
successful outcome uncertain. And at 
any rate no title could be obtained by the 
University to such a stadium site. 

Your Committee examined the plans 
submitted, and it was evident that when 
completed, such a stadium would be so 
limited laterally by the pier lines of the 
river that there would be no room for a 
regulation baseball diamond on the 
ground when built, and its use would 
be limited solely to foot-ball and track 
use. No room would be available for 
secondary practice fields, or tennis 
courts; and your Committee ‘eel that 
the fact that the University could make 
no use of a stadium costing such a vast 
sum of money for one of its major 
sports, would of itself, prevent them 
from recommending this project. 
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(Reduced from Hammond's Subway System Map 
of New York City, published by C. S. Ham- 
mond & Co., N. ) 

TRANSIT FACILITIES BETWEEN COLUM- 
BIA AND DYCKMAN TRACT (Marked “X”) 
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The above estimated cost of $4,500,- 
000.00, based on a Stadium of 13 acres, 
limited to one playing field without 
available room for secondary practice 
fields or tennis courts, would approxi- 
mately be increased to a figure much in 
excess of that given above. 

After very careful thought your Com- 
mittee report, therefore, that the project 
of the Stadium in the river is not prac- 
ticable for the following reasons: (1) 
its great cost; (2) its limited use due to 
small area; (3) its lack of value as 
a real financial asset to the University 
when built, due to the fact that no 
marketable title can be given for lands 
under water, on which the Stadium 
would be erected. 


New Proposed Stadium Site 


Your Committee, however, was greatly 
impressed by the fact that a Stadium 
was essential to the development of the 
University, and immediately took up the 
question of finding another site for 
Stadium purposes. 

Your Committee's problem was to find 
on Manhattan Island a tract of land of 
area sufficient to accommodate a Stadium 
and seat 50,000 people, with ample ad- 
ditional lands for secondary baseball, 
football, track field and tennis courts, 
with water at hand for the use of our 
crew and for aquatic sports and room 
for boathouses and training quarters, 
together with subway and other transit 
connections convenient to the University, 
all at a fair price and upon reasonable 
terms; and finally having found such 
site to determine whether the under- 
graduates of the University would make 
use of it. 

Your Committee report with confi- 
dence that such a site has been found. 
Property 
The property is situated west of 
Broadway between 218th Street and the 
Harlem Ship Canal. It is bounded on 
the south by West 218th Street and on 
the west, southwest and north bv ap- 
proximately 2100 feet on the Ship Canal. 
This property, which was brought to us 
by Mr. Joseph P. Day, is all in one owner- 
ship. Owing to the fact that no streets 
have been opened through the property, 
it is believed that the full area of the 
property is available for Stadium pur- 

poses. 
Area 


The property consists of 26.06 acres 
or 454.18 city lots. It is estimated that 
the Stadium site will require from 12 to 
13 acres and will leave available for 
other use approximately 12 acres of 
ground. 


Transit Facilities 


The property is on the line of the 
Broadway Subway, having one station 
at 215th Street, two blocks below the 
entrance to the ground, and the other 
station at 225th Street, about half a 
block from the north entrance to the 
property. The Kingsbridge Station of 
the New York Central is at 225th Street, 
and the surface car lines pass the prop- 
ertv at Broadway. 

Via the Subway, the property is 16% 
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minutes’ run from 116th Street, and the 
property is 8 minutes’ run from the site 
of the new Medical School at 165th 
Street. 

Cost 


No serious negotiations have been 
undertaken, but it is believed that the 
property can- be purchased at about 
$600,000.00. 

Mr. Klapp, of our Committee, has ad- 
vised that a minimum expenditure neces- 
sary to prepare these grounds for a 
reasonable and attractive use, which will 
involve the necessary grading, the con- 
struction of a football field, an adequate 
baseball field and running track with 
adequate seating capacity in the form 
of a stadium, a boat house, tennis courts 
constructed, fences built and commodious 
roads, paths and exits provided, would 
contemplate an expenditure of not less 
than $1,000,000.00 for this purpose. He 
submits, however, in addition thereto a 
preliminary estimate, including many 
items that might be reduced or post- 
poned, placing the figure for the final 
grading and finishing of the property 
and all outside expenses at $1,500,000. 

In other words, this property can be 
put into immediate practical use on an 
assumed cost of $1,750,000.00, including 
the cost of the grounds, as against a 
cost of the Stadium project in the River 
of approximately $4,500,000.00, or a sav- 
ing of substantially $2,000,000.00. 

This matter has been carefully con- 
sidered by the undergraduates and your 
Committee, who have visited the 
grounds and considered the availability 
and use of the same from the students' 
standpoint, and the report of the under- 
graduates’ Committee is hereto annexed, 
and to that we can add nothing: it is 
entirely favorable. 

A map of the property accompanies 
this report. 

From an engineering standpoint, this 
property lends itself readily to the pur- 
poses required. The property rises ab- 
ruptly from Broadway and gradually 
grades down to the Ship Canal. 

It is suggested that the Stadium site 
be placed in the northwesterly part of 
the property, leaving available a large 
flat area to the southeast and southerly 
part of the property for secondary ath- 
letics and for tennis courts. On the 
extreme westerly portion of the property 
is a small cove, breaking into the shore 
and giving ample facilities for boat 
houses and use of the crew at this point. 

The views from the property are very 
beautiful. The property is left in a nat- 
ural state, and the property can be 
turned into a country club in the City. 
In addition, the Dyckman Homestead, 
of approximately 16 rooms, is on the 
property and could be used for crew 
training and other headquarters. Here 
our crews could use both the Harlem 
and Hudson Rivers for practice. 


Immediate Use 

Although your Committee has not had 
an opportunity to go carefully into the 
income-producing possibilities 


of the 
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grade the property and erect a Stadium, 
this would tend to produce an income 
in the near future, so that the property 
would either be self-supporting or would, 
at least, not be a very great burden on 
the University. 

Your Committee feel strongly that this 
comes to the University as a great op- 
portunitv and that the opportunity will 
so appeal to the Alumni that they will 
aid the University greatly in carrying 
this plan through. 


The site proposed is one of great 


natural beauty and would lend itself to 


architectural and landscape treatment, 
so that when finished Columbia would 
have a home for its athletic activities 
finer than anything in this Country. 
Situated on this commanding site, here 
would be an addition worthy of the 
dignity and greatness of Columbia and 
through its acquirement, lead sound, 
healthier and better lives. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Archibald Douglas, '94Mines, 
Chairman. 
Albert W. Putnam, '97, ’00L. 
Frederick A. Goetze, '05Hon. 
Frank D. Fackenthal, '06. 
Henry Hornbostel, '91F.A. 
Eugene Klapp. '89 Mines. 
Rudolph von Bernuth, '04. '06L. 
Charles II. Mapes. '85, '89Mines. 
Frederick Coykendall, '95, ۰ 
Nicholas McD. McKnight, 721. 
Ralph A. Freed, ۰ 
Kenneth W. Plumb, ’22. 
G. De F. Larner, '21. 
Lawrence R. Condon, 


'97L, 


21. 


The Undergraduate Report 


Dear Mr. Douglas: 


As you requested, the undergraduate 
members of the Stadium Committee met 
last night, and I am glad to say, came 
to an unanimous decision. I think we 
can outline the general undergraduate 
viewpoint as we sce it in a few words. 

As we understand it. the one question 
which the Alumni and University mem- 
bers of the Stadium Committee feel the 
undergraduate members must decide is, 
will the undergraduates in the College 
make use of the proposed site for a 
Stadium and recreation center, were the 
opportunity offered them? These two 
phases of the question the undergraduate 
members are unanimous in answering 
affirmatively, for the reasons which we 
will attempt to outline briefly as follows. 

So far as the practical use of the 
Stadium at the proposed distance from 
the Campus is concerned, we believe 
that a consideration of the crew situation 
can be taken as an example. At the 
Present time, the crew squad does its 
training on the Harlem, using the Union 
Boat Club as headquarters. The pro- 
posed site for the Stadium is no farther 
from the Campus than is the present 
boathouse, and since the crew men have 
absolutely no feeling that their present 
Practice requirements make too great 
a demand on their time. we are inclined 
to believe that the athletes in other 
Sports will be only too willing to make 
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GREETED BY THE CAMPUS! 


the trip to the proposed Stadium site. 
were suitable accommodations provided 
at that place. 
sider this condition 1n other institutions, 
we would find that neither Yale, Har- 
vard, nor Princeton suffers from the 
point of view of Varsity athletics from 


having their practice and playing 5 . 


located twenty minutes from the Cam- 
pus. The fact that the training quarters 
and training tables would be located 
nearby the practice fields would make 
the proposition only more attractive in 
the eves of the participants in Varsity 
sports. So far as these members of 
the undergraduate body are concerned, 
the advantages of the uptown site secm, 
to us, obvious. We realize, however, 
that we are considering the entire under- 
graduate body. not mercly the fraction 
which is qualified for Varsity athletics, 
and with that fact in mind, wish to de- 
vote the major part of our report to a 
consideration. of the probable attitude 
of that great majority of the student 
bodv. the men who participate in ath- 


Should we stop to con- | 


letics for healthful and recreational 
purposes. 

In the first place, to answer the ques- 
tion stated above we believe. not in our 
opinions as individuals, but in our opin- 
ions as impersonal representatives of the 
undergraduate body, that the great 
majority of the students in the College 
will welcome the opportunity to make 
use of the athletic fields and equipment 
which the proposed Stadium will afford, 
and which South Field offers less and 
less each year. We take this attitude on 
the question after considering carefullv 
the personnel of the College, the fact 
that many of the Students are support- 
ing themselves during their College 
course, and the fact that many of the 
students are commuters to the College. 
We would like to outline in the next 
paragraph or so our reasons for sup- 
porting this belief. 

We realize. of course, that the desire 
to participate in athletics cannot be de- 
veloped overnight in the bulk of the 
undergraduate body. If. today, South 
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Field were to be opened to the under- 
graduates for purely recreational pur- 
poses only, it would take time before all 
the men in College would learn the ad- 
vantages to be gained by participation 
in athletics. We believe that, to a certain 
extent, the undergraduate must be edu- 
cated in the advantages to be gained, 
although we also believe him to be a 
most willing and enthusiastic pupil. It 
seems to us that two major interests 
will induce him to make the proposed 
Stadium and its adjacent athletic fields, 
centers of his recreational life aat 
Columbia. 

The first is, to our minds, the natural 
desire to see the Columbia teams and 
crews in action. Just as last year five 
hundred men were anxious to get into 
South Field to watch the football team 
run thru its daily practices, so we will 
have a daily pilgrimage to the Stadium 
to watch, not only the football team, but 
the crew as well, and, in season, the 
track and baseball teams. This situa- 
tion is guaranteed to us on the basis of 
past performances. But, of course, the 
aim of the Stadium as we sce it, is not 
to have two hundred men play while 
fifteen hundred look on, but rather to 
have everyone in active participation in 
some form of athletic exercises. And 
this result we believe to be the natural 
reaction to the sight of the Varsity play- 
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ing football or baseball. It seems to us 
that, if next to the Varsity practice field, 
we have several fields, designed purely 
and simply for the "average student," this 
man, after watching the Varsity player 
for a few minutes will be seized with the 
desire to kick the ball himself, knock out 
a few flies, or even try a little running. 
And the gratification of this desire 1s 
exactly what the proposed Stadium will 
offer him, for it will include not only the 
Varsity gridiron, track and diamond, 
but another set or so as well, designed 
for the students who are out for the 
fun and attendant healthful benefits. It 
will be on these ficlds that the inter- 
class, intra-mural, and inter-fraternity 
athletics can be staged. It will be on 
these grounds that the tug-of-war and 
other possible underclass scraps will be 
conducted. 

Of course, the students will not be 
attracted unless suitable accommodations 
are provided, such as dressing rooms, 
club rooms, possibly a restaurant, where 
the training tables may be conducted, as 
well as food served to the general under- 
graduate body, in short a center where 
the students may congregate and talk 
over the teams and the general athletics 
of the undergraduate body. As we 
understand it, all these facilities are 
being considered by the Committee. 

In view of the above facts, as we have 
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attempted to present them from under- 
graduate viewpoints, we wish to assure 
the Stadium Committee and thru it, the 
Board of Trustees, that we believe 
undergraduate sentiment would be heart- 
ily in favor of the proposed Stadium 
site, and that in the event of the erec- 
tion of playing fields on that site. the 
great majority of the "undergraduate 
body would be enthusiastic in active 
participation in athletics on the extensive 
facilities afforded them. 
Yours very sincerely, 

(signed) N. M. McKnight. '21, Chairman 

L. R. Condon, ’21 

G. DeF. Larner, 21 

R. A. Freed, ’22 

K. W. Plumb, ۰ 


Reception for the Crew 

The Columbia University Club will 
tender a reception to the Varsity and 
Junior Crews at 3 p. m. on Saturday, 
May 21. at which Coach Rice will be 
present. All Alumni of the University, 
especially crew men, are earnestly re- 
quested to be present, and take the op- 
portunity of meeting these fine fellows 
and giving them the well wishes of the 
Alumni before they leave for Pough- 
keepsie. 


Masters, '94. Mines, Elected President.of Mines Alumni 


Annual Meeting of Alumni Association of the Schools of Mines, Engineering and Chemistry a 
Great Success— Breaks All Attendance Records 


Some few weeks ago the powers-that- 
be in the Alumni Association of the 
Schools of Mines, Engineering and 
Chemistry, decided that it was time to 
start the wheels of progress moving for 
their annual meeting. They thereupon 
summoned to their midst one Ben Gotts- 
berger, '95Mines, whom they appointed 
as Chairman of their annual Dinner 
Committee. The other members sen- 
tenced to serve were Ralph E. Mayer. 
'79Mines; Arthur L. Walker, '83Mines; 
Lloyd Collis, '92Mines ; and Freeman W. 
Kennedy, '095. 

In due course this Committee met and 
decided that they would hold the dinner 
on Thursday evening, May 5, at the 
Columbia University Club. After due 
deliberation they concluded that thev 
would not advertise any special speakers 
but would tell their constituency that the 
dinner was for Mines men because they 
were Mines men. 

The experiment was an intersting one 
and proved very successful. Notices, 
post-card follow-ups and much telephon- 
ing brought out over 175 members of 
the Mines Alumni Association, who had 


severally come together to see other 
School of Mines men and who had a 
most enjoyable time doing it. 


HARRIS K. MASTERS, '94 Mines 


The dinner commenced shortly after 
half past seven, and the business meet- 
ing of the Association began about half 
past eight when Edwin Ludlow, 9 
Mines, President of the Association, 
called for order. It might be remarked 
in passing that the diners were so hilari- 
ous that it required several efforts be- 
fore he could even make himself heard. 

In his speech as retiring President of 
the Association, Ludlow emphasized the 
importance of restoring to labor the right 
to receive wages based on the ability and 
industry of a man and not on a minimum 
of work for a maximum of pay. He 
considered as the weak point in labor 
organizations the fact that the good and 
poor workmen are put on an equality 
which violates all the principles that 
have built up the United States. 

Ludlow then called for the reports of 
the officers of the Association for the 
past year. Reporting as Treasurer, 
John S. Douglas, '90Mines, stated that 
there was now in the Treasury a balance 
of $2,077.03. Ralph E. Mayer, who re- 
ceived the most enthusiastic applause 
of anyone during the evening, reporting 
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as Executive Secretary, gave the follow- 
ing membership summary for the year 
1920-21: honorary members, 5; active 
members, 1,416; associate members, 46; 
total, 1,467. 

Finallv Mayer presented the report 
of the tellers, showing results of the 
canvass of ballots cast for officers and 
managers for 1921-22. The report, which 
was unanimously adopted, included the 
following officers for the coming year: 
President, Harris K. Masters, '94Mines ; 
vice-president, Charles E. Morrison, 
OIS; secretary, George C. Stone, ۵ 
Mines; treasurer, John Sheafe Douglas, 
’O0Mines; managers, John R. Brinley, 
'&4Mines; David Moffat Myers, ’01S; 
Frederick W. Hehre, '08S; and Morris 
Landau, '17S. 

Ludlow then called the attention of 
everybody present to the fact that a rep- 
resentative number of this year's grad- 
uating class from the School of Mines 
had come down to attend their first 
meeting as the guests of the Association. 
They were presented to the Mines 
Alumni by James F. Kemp, '8S4Mines. 
Professor of Geology. 

In closing Ludlow "Introduced"—a 
very inappropriate word in this case— 
Masters as the new President of the 
Association After extending his thanks 
to the Association for the honor which 
it had bestowed upon him, Masters ex- 
pressed the particular happiness of the 


Mines Alumni at having present so. 


many professors from the School. He 
then stated that if he had to draw up a 
platform for his administration, it would 
be "Pull together, boost, and don't 
knock" and emphasized the necessity 
for loyalty to the University first and 
then to the Schools of Mines, Engineer- 
ing and Chemistry. In concluding he 
mentioned the fact that when the Gov- 
ernment needed a copper expert during 
the war, they sent up to Columbia for 
Arthur L. Walker, '83Mines, Professor 
of Metallurgy, and he therefore with 
pleasure turned the meeting over to 
Walker as Toastmaster, the chief “cop- 
per" in the Association. 

After officially welcoming the mem- 
bers of the Class of 1921, Walker spoke 
of a course that is being given this year 
at the University with great success, 
"Watermanship A1" by Professor James 
Rice, which he described as "the hardest 
and most profitable course on Morning- 
side Heights." Speaking of the victory 
over Yale, he said: "Professor Rice 
held a preliminary examination on the 
Housatonic last Saturday afternoon, and 


his students passed with such a high 
degree of excellence that they received 
the plaudits of more than 10,000 specta- 
tors who witnessed this test. The fame 
of these students will extend in every 
direction and will reach that class of 
young men whom we desire to interest 
in Columbia. Gocd luck to Rice and the 
Crew!” . 

This was the signal to spell it out 
lustily for Jim Rice and the Columbia 
oarsmen; and the Mines men certainly 
made a good job of it. 

President Butler was next on the pro- 
gram and began by complimenting the 
toastmaster on his excellent ability to 
handle "high explosive" orators. He 


EDWIN LUDLOW, 
Retiring President 


'79 Mines 


made his speech the occasion for re- 
membering those Alumni of the Schools 
of Mines, Engineering and Chemistry 
who had died since the last meeting of 
the Association. Describing them as 
typical Alumni of the School of Mines, 
each one distinguished in his particular 
field of endeavor, the President briefly 
told of the noted services each one had 
performed. Those mentioned were: 
John August Knapp. 70Mines—prom- 
inent as a mining engineer in the West 
during the Seventies and Early Eighties ; 
Edward Eugene Sage, ’77Mines—Chief 
Assayer of the U. S. Assay Office, in 
which he served forty-four years, bow 
oar of the Henley Crew in 1878; 
Edward Henry Holden, ’78Mines— 
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Chief Topographical Engineer for Bronx 
Borough of New York City, in charge 
of surveys and monumenting; 

William Strieby, ’78Mines—Educator, 
Professor of Chemistry at Colorado 
College for twenty-five years; 

F. M. Rutherford, ’79Mines—Deputy 
Superintendent of Buildings for New 
York; 

Herman Garlichs, '80Mines— Metallur- 
gist, authority on lead and associated 
metals, "dollar a year" man during the 
war; 

Herbert M. Wilson, 8۵1 Mines—Chicf 
Engineer of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey and Engineer in charge of 
Bureau of Mines; 

Edward Chester Barnard, ’84Mines— 
Topographical Engineer, Chief Topog- 
rapher of the United States and Cana- 
dian Boundary Commission; 

Ernst Joseph Lederle, '86Mines—Com- 
missioner of the Health Department for 
the City of New York under the ad- 
ministrations of Mayor Seth Low and 
Mayor Gaynor; 

Ambrose Monell, '96Mines— President 
of the International Nickel Company, 
Inventor of Monel metal; 

F. W. Hollman, '05S—Chief Mechani- 
cal Engineer for the Maryland Steel 
Company at Sparrows Point, Maryland; 

George Milton Richards, '09S—en- 
gaged in mining and prospecting from 
the Yukon to South Africa, Mexico and 
Cuba; 

Frederick R. Keller, '11 S—Instructor 
in Electrical Engineering in the Schools 
of Mines, Engineering and Chemistry 
from the date of graduation; 

Benjamin Bowden Lawrence, 8 
Mines—prominent mining engineer, 
Trustee of Columbia University, to 
whom the President paid a fine tribute 
for the energy and loyalty which had 
marked his many and valuable services 
to Columbia. 

George B. Pegram, '03Ph.D., Dean of 
the Schools of Mines, Engineering and 
Chemistry, spoke briefly about the ef- 
forts being made to bring to the Alumni 
greater knowledge about the present en- 
gineering facilities on Morningside 
Heights. In this connection he men- 
tioned the well organized work of the 
Committees composed of Trustees, 
faculty and Alumni for spreading in- 
formation on the ideals and policies of 
the Schools, as recently described in the 
News. 

Colonel John P. Jackson, Assistant 
Director of the Committee on Industrial 
Relations of the Philadelphia Chamber 
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of Commerce, described the work of 
that Committee and his own experiences 
in the proper way of dealing with the 
labor problem. Speaking from notes, 
he gave many facts that were of more 
than passing interest. 

The dinner would not have been com- 
plete without the next speaker, who was 
enthusiastically greeted with vigorous 
applause— Professor Chandler. Reminis- 
cing in his delightful way, this Dean of 
American Chemists told of his early 
experiences as an Instructor in Chem- 
istry at Union College and of his later 
contribution toward starting the Colum- 
bia School of Mines. He aroused par- 
ticular mirth when he stated that no 
architect had drawn the plans for the 
chemical laboratory building on 49th 
street, that he had made them himself, 
and that they were really sensibly drawn, 
not for looks but for service. 

The final speaker on the program was 
rightly introduced as one whose oratori- 
cal efforts are always sparkling, Charles 
Halsted Mapes, '85, '89Mines, the genial 
President of the Columbia University 
Club and Chairman of the University 
Committee on Athletics. He took the 
occasion to call particular attention to 
the Childs Cup Regatta on the Harlem 
on May 14. 

The account of the dinner would not 
be a just one without again mentioning 
the success that crowned the untiring 
efforts of the dinner committee, which 
got together such a large and repre- 
sentative assembly of Mines Alumni. 
The time and energy spent on the work 
was surely well rewarded. 


University Budget for 1921 Exceeds 
Seven and One Quarter Millions 
To maintain Columbia in all its parts 

for the year beginning on July 1, 1921, 
will cost $7,271,393.69. This is the 
hgure of the budget approved by the 
University Trustees at their meeting on 
May 2, and is larger than the annual 
budget appropriations of any of half of 
the states of the Union. According to 
the latest returns, twenty-four states 
have a budget of less than seven and 
one-quarter millions. 

The total budget appropriations for 
the work carried on by the University 
Corporation itself amounts to $5.369,- 

2.05, being an increase of $161,579.00 
over the appropriations for the current 
year. Of this sum, $4.173,168.29 is ap- 
propriated for educational administra- 
tion and instruction and $536,108.00 for 


the care of buildings and grounds. 
Among the other principal items in the 
budget are $187,434.84 for the library; 
$121,991.(0 for the business administra- 
tion of the Corporation; $11,500 for 
annuities; $123,540.00 for taxes and 
other charges; $115,259.32 for interest 
on the corporate debt; and $100,000.00 
for redemption fund on account of the 
principal of the debt. 


To these totals must be added the 
amounts appropriated for next year by 
Teachers College, $1,514,402; by Barnard, 
$306,792.64 : and by the College of Phar- 
macy, $81,197.00. The inclusion of these 
figures brings the total cost of maintain- 
ing the University up to something over 
seven and one-quarter millions. 


May 13, 1921 


Einstein Theory Receives Place in 
Summer Session 

Einstein has found his way into the 
Columbia curriculum with the announce- 
ment that this year’s Summer Session 
will give two courses on the theory of 
relativity, the first to be given in any 
American university. Edward Kasner, 
Professor of Mathematics at Columbia, 
who was praised by Professor Einstein 
for his explanation of the Einstein 
Theory, will direct a course on “A 
Mathematical Introduction to Einstein's 
Theory of Relativity.” In the other 
course the relation of the Einstein 
Theory to the general theory oí gravita- 
tion will be studied under Leigh Page, 
Assistant Professor of Physics at Yale. 


The *Blue Grotto" of the Columbia University Club 


The "Columbia Blue" Grotto, a new 
dining room in the Columbia University 
Club, was opened on Tuesday evening, 
April 26, at a dinner to the Board of 
Governors given by the Chairman of the 
House Committee, Colonel Lloyd Collis, 
'02M ines. 

The rcom is built in the basement of 
the club-house. and is decorated in sky- 
blue and white, typifying Columbia 
colors. 

Those present at the opening dinner, 
all of whom, by the way, were in 1gnor- 
ance of the many improvements that 
had been made, were: Charles Halsted 
Mapes. '85, '89Mines, president; Harris 
K. Masters, '94Mines. secretary; Roland 


P. Jackson, ‘02, treasurer; Addiscn A. 
Van Tine, '08, ’10L; J. Arthur Booth. 
78, '82P.&S.; Duncan H. Browne. ‘05; 
A. L. Marvin, '97; R. H. Batesen, "02; 
Eugene Klapp, '128; Frederick Coyken- 
dall, '95, '975 ; Archibald Douglas, '97L ; 
George E. Warren, 03; E. J. Moeller. 
O05F.A.; Frank D. Fackenthal, ‘06; A. 
B. A. Bradley, 02, '05L ; W. O. Wiley. 
'82; M. L. Cornell, '05S ; W. K. Watkins, 
"14: and Lloyd Collis, 6, 

The room is a great and needed in- 
novation to the Club. It is built where 
the service is convenient, and has 
proved most popular since its opening. 
many class and special dinners having 
been given there. 
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District of Columbia Alumni at Annual Dinner 


President Butler Delivers Address of Evening—Wainwright, '84, and Griffin, "15Hon., 
Also on Program—Meeting Well Attended 


Alumni of Columbia University resid- 
ing in Washington, D. C., came out in 
force on Thursday evening, April 28, at 
the University Club to a dinner of high 
degree in honor of recipients of honorary 
degrees from the University. Jonathan 
Mayhew Wainwright, '84, '86L, As- 
sistant Secretary of War, and Rear 
Admiral Robert S. Griffin, '15Hon., re- 
sponded to the toasts to the honorary 
Alumni, and Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of the University, was the 
speaker of the evening. Oliver Hoyem, 
'17J. President of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Alumni Club of the District of 
Columbia, presided. Leon Fraser, '09, 
Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance, was toastmaster. 


Intimate Evening Program 

The dinner inaugurates the Washing- 
ton club's program of Intimate Evenings 
which will be informal, spirited, and 
full of special amusement, but which 
will be entirely in accord with President 
Butler's conception of the larger and 
more permanent purpose of the modern 
university and especially Columbia. This 
purpose is, in President Butler's words, 
“the education of the public itself, not 
by direct instruction, of course, but 
through the personality and the work 
and the activities of those whom we call 
Alumni; those who have nourished at 
that eternal fountain, who have gone out 
bearing its name, becoming responsible 
for its fame and carrying the obligation 
to constantly utilize the university's pur- 
poses and ideals." 

These Intimate Evenings will be led 
by prominent Columbia Alumni who are 
at present in Washington. As was 
previously mentioned in the News, thcy 
will include such men as Rear-Admiral 
W. C. Braisted, '86P.&S., Surgeon 
General, U. S. Navy, Retired; Livingston 
Farrand, '9]P.&S, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the American 
Red Cross; Dr. Roy S. MacElwce, ’07, 
Assistant Director of the Department of 
Commerce; and many other prominent 
Alumni living in the District of 
Columbia. 

George S. Rice, ’87Mines, Chief En- 
gineer of the Burcau of Mines, gave the 
first of the Intimate Evenings scheduled 
for 1921, when he talked at the Univer- 
sity Club on April 14 on the Rehabilita- 


tion of the French Coal Mines. His 
photographs of the deliberate destruc- 
tion of the French coal mines by the 
Germans rekindled the resentment of his 
hearers at the atrocities of the Germans 
and brought an understanding of the 
economic and industrial provisions of 
the peace treaty. The fuel problem of 
Europe as affected bv the treaty was 
tersely and practically outlined, and the 
British problem was thrashed out. Much 
of his information was given confiden- 
tialy and without expectation of pub- 
lication, particularly his answers to the 
pertinent questions of his audience, so 
that no attempt will be made to give his 
address as news. This is the attitude 
which must be taken toward other talks 
before the Alumni. 


President Butler's Address 
In his address on April 28, President 


Butler said: 


"In the Middle Ages, when men en- 
deavored to state the aim of a university, 
the best phrase they hit upon, the most 
epigrammatic, was sapientia ac eloquen- 
tia—Wisdom and Eloquence. or knowl- 
edge and the ability to express oneself. 
Our modern Columbia motto is different 
from that and vet I sometimes think it 
is but a modern reproduction of it. Ours 
is Scholarship and Service, and if we 
read into the eloquentia of the Middle 
Ages, the full meaning of the word "ex- 
pression," it is not very far from our 
word "service." "This university of ours 
has been building itself up now for some 
40 years as an institution for the promo- 
tion and advancement of scholarship and 
for the service of the American public. 
There can be no greater mistake than to 
suppose that an institution. of higher 
learning has done its duty when it has 
given a reasonably satisfactory training 
to the youth who have come to it. That 
is only the beginning. Its larger and 
more permanent purpose is the educa- 
tion of the public itself, not by direct 
instruction, of course, but through the 
personality, the work and the activities 
of those whom we call Alumni; those 
who have been nourished at that eternal 
fountain, who have gone out bearing its 
name, becoming responsible for its fame 
and carry the obligation, constantly to 
realize and give expression to the uni- 
versity's purposes and ideals." 


President Butler then pointed out 
some of the more important phases of 
the problems of scholarship and of 
service that are confronting the Uni- 
versity at present and that scem likely 
to confront it for a generation to come. 
He said in part: 


"A university must contribute to the 
society of which it forms a part and 
which sustains it, and to the age which 
it serves; not only men and women 
themselves trained, or as we say edu- 
cated, but in addition a definitely or- 
ganized body of opinion that will itself 
be disseminated over a far larger field 
and reach a far wider constituency than 
the scores of hundreds or thousands who 
may come to the university itself. 

"What I mean is that the university 
is one of those fundamental institutions 
in modern life whose purpose is a far- 
reaching social purpose in the largest 
sense of that word ; and it has only made 
a beginning when it has reached the 
individuals who are, for the moment, 
or a year or for four years, within its 
doors. 

"Membership in our university is for 
each one of you a permanent member- 
ship; your relationship to the university 
is a permanent relationship. It came 
of your own volition, but you cannot 
end it if you would, because it has been 
converted into an intangible, invisible, 
but very real thing; a consequence is 
your individual, your social, your econ- 
omic, relationship to, and dependance 
upon, your university, Therefore, the 
university is speaking to the public in 
and through you, and through scores 
and hundreds of men and women in all 
parts not only of the United States, but 
of the world. 

“Go to Japan. Probably fifty of the 
important public positions in that empire 
are held by your fellow Alumni. Go to 
China. and a score of the leading posi- 
tions in that Republic are held by your 
fellow Alumni. Go to South Africa, or 
to almost any nation in Europe, and you 
will find a like situation. Go to any 
state in this Union—particularly to a 
state like Georgia, or California, or 
Washington, or Minnesota, or Colorado 
and you will find many important posi- 
tions, in public and in private life. in the 
possession of your fellow alumni. In 
law, medicine, business, engineering, 
teaching, public administration, they have 
gone out and taken those points of 
vantage in which thev are able, not only 
to do those things that bring satisfac- 
tion and distinction to themselves, but 
which carry their university. training 
and university ideals into the almost 
unconscious service of a larger and wider 
public. Speaking to our fellow Alumni 
in Boston a few nights ago, I said what 
I may repeat to you, that while it may 
not come in my lifetime, it certainly will 
come before so very long. that the uni- 
versities of the United States will in- 
clude in their sphere of influence practi- 
callv our entire population. 

“Tf you take each important ۲ 
from New England to California, and 
draw about it a circle representing the 
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1920—Columbia 


WHY THE ALUMNI FUND? 


Did you ever meet a non-college man who has not always wished | 
that he might have gone to college? Or did you ever meet a col- 
lege man who regretted that part of his life? College, in general, 
seems a worth while thing. 


No intelligent person will hold that colleges should be self sup- 


porting. We know the costs of education and accept them as a 
legitimate public burden. The only question is, who shall support 
Columbia 2 


As President Butler pointed out the other day, a university œn- 
sists of two main divisions—equipment and men. Of these the 
latter are by far the more important. They consist of the trustees 
the teachers, the students and the alumni, all members of the ¢ 
University and continuing so for life. The Fund concerns the ; 


alumni. Numerically. we, the Alumni, far outnumber the other 4 
three divisions combined. Financially we have a similar pre : 
dominance. Obviously the Alumni form the logical support of their ' 


University, and this is being so generally accepted in America that : 
repetition of it seems almost unnecessary. Alumni funds have + 
sprung up in every college and university worthy of the name. 
There is a fine feeling of responsibility behind all these funds. 
Our self respect, our pride, our loyalty to and love of our Univer- 
sity, all urge us to live up to this service. We can not stand aside 
and let Columbia depend for her entire support upon the generosity 
of outsiders. It is our University and we insist on having a part 
in its support. 


Report by Classes. 
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Alumni Fund—1921 


WHY AN ANNUAL FUND? 


There are two general types of Alumni Fund, an Endowment 
and an Annual Fund. The first has meant intensive campaigns 
and large capital gifts from individuals. The second has meant 
small gifts, but continued year by year. The annual earnings of 
Columbia's 20,000 Alumni will perhaps represent the income on 
a capital of one billion dollars. A part of this should be consid- 
ered as the University’s endowment. Only a very small proportion 
of this huge sum could be contributed at one time in capital con- 
tributions by the Alumni, but a certain proportion from the income 
can easily be contributed year after year. This is one advantage of 
an Annual Fund. Some others are: 

A recent graduate can give very little, but as he progresses 
year by year he can increase it more and more. 

An alumnus can give little, or much, as his income fluctuates 
in different years. 

A contribution annually means a continued interest in the 
University, and this is perhaps the most important part of all. 
When alumni continue to carry into business life the idealism of 
college days, the search for truth without profits, and friendship 
without return; the world will be a fitter place to live in. The 
University, too, must benefit by the close interest of its Alumni, 
which, better than any other means, can give it constant touch with 
vractical problems and the vital needs for its services. 


ITS RELATION TO CLASS FUNDS AND TRADITIONS 


The Alumni Fund, in one sense, is nothing more than a collec- 
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tion of Class Funds. Each alumnus is approached through his 
class representative and the totals, by classes, yearly and cumula- 
tively, will show in each annual report. 

We now miss the inspiration of a continuing record of the generous 
gifts made in the past by classes, on their decennial, their twenty- 
fifth, and other traditionally important anniversaries. "These gifts 
will be repeated each year, in the annual report. and will serve as 
a goal for the elasses coming up. "They will serve to preserve the 
traditions of the class gifts of the past, which are now too easily 
forgotten. 


THE ENDOWMENT FUND 


It is the intention of the originators of the Alumni Fund to set 
aside each year at least fifty per cent of all subscriptions, toward 
a permanent endowment fund. The interest for this will go to the 
support of the University. There is something peculiarlv satisfy- 
ing to most of us in a permanent and ever-increasing fund of this 
kind. It will continue to do its work long after we are gone, and 
while it is now starting with a few thousands, we can expect the 
day to come when it totals millions, and becomes the major source 
of income for Columbia University. 

The Columbia Alumni Fund has started, and is an assured suc- 


cess. How big a success depends on what the individual alumnus 
will do. Give something this first year, is the committee's earnest 
plea. Good business, bad business, or no business, put your name 


in. the list of Columbia's supporters. 
MILTon L. CORNELL, '058, 
Chairman, Alumni Fund Committee. 
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95 W. Downes: 25:0 9». v2» 1^4 0 38.00 
'06 W. J. Mersereau ............. 165 2 20.00 
'094-98 ———— eens 132 1 10.00 
'09 G. W. 0 0000 116 5 36.00 
۳: 14+ 0 139 Be پیر‎ 
(1 P.H. Williams ............... 129 - 7 
‘02 S. M. Milliken ............... 129 6 115.00 
'03 H. O. Mosenthal .............. 143 1 5.00 
'04 A. D. Mittendorf .............. 141 
"05 H. Auchincloss بب‎ 77 178 1 10.00 
"06 A. €. Burnham .............. 128 5 36.00 
"OT II. James ۹۹۹۹۹7 83 50.00 
"Os A. Strong uer eR 14 2 150.00 
AM): — mus codeine 70 rt "ers 
"10 A. H. Terry, Jr. .............. 66 3 27.00 
°11 J. A. - 008080800770 01 5 112.00 
12 F. W. Bishop ..............-- To: “Sarr سس‎ 
۱۰ ص ا‎ e a aani e 95 "e €— 
'14 W. B. Parsons, Jr. ............ 61 4 90.00 
۰1:۰, Aem COR PUE ۳1: ۰ ‘i. Manes 
16 L. T. Mann .................. 64 1 10.00 
17 E. B. Ware ...1...xyvt e ws 90 5 21.00 
18 C. W. Lester ...........- enn 109 2 110.00 
'19 R. L. Harvey 221-2922 Ib og O ovx 
"21 . a ےو و ھا‎ su Ce ا و‎ 98. se بی بای شا‎ 


yprve————————— H——————PáÓ 


۱ 

i Geshe eae ie f rts n a EEE Date sceo SLOSS 
à (Do NOT write here) 

۱ I hereby contribute to the COLUMBIA University ALUMNI FUND, 
i for the current year, the 

| SUND OE teh سور یس مو بے‎ DIVA TREE PIA adds eed sued qued Dollars. 
l I enclose check March 1, 1921 

۱ I will give the amount on November 1, 1921 

NEC OO SENSOR Class suos eS d 
l 

٠ UNddresssi یھ سس چھ  اہ مرش‎ Cn ARE سی‎ SSS S 

i Note.—Checks should be drawn to the order of the Columbia 
i Alumni Fund. Unless otherwise specified, contributions will be used 
i for the general support of Columbia University. 
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۱ 
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sphere of major influence, you would 
very quickly find that those circles fre- 
quently overlap and you will find that as 
the years go by the circles tend to widen 
and the overlappings to multiply. The 
time is not so very far distant when the 
entire hundred, or maybe one hundred 
and fifty, millions of people in the United 
States will be under the direct influence 
of the teachings and the ideals and the 
service of one or more of the great 
national universities. 

"When a university gets that point of 
view, when it becomes conscious of its 
national and representative capacity and 
of its national and representative service, 
then the conduct of the university bce- 
comes a much more serious business than 
it seemed to be before. When you get to 
that point, a university is no longer a 
school only, however pleasant or how- 
ever effective, in which our interests are 
merely to teach and to be taught; but it 
is a great public service institution witha 
relation to public opinion, by and large, 
which is of a very peculiar, very re- 
sponsible and of a very influential kind.” 

The President then compared the im- 


mense influence of the early universities 
in Europe among the highly educated 
classes with the present situation where 
a university has an intelligent constitu- 
ency numbering in many cases tens of 
millions. As a result of conditions to- 
day, the University has a great responsi- 
bility in modern society. To continuc: 


“The university is on the whole the 
most forward-facing of all of the institu- 
tions of man. It is much more far- 
sighted than Government. It has a far 
wiser and broader vision into the future 
than any administration of political af- 
fairs can possibly have. [t is only here 
and there that those who understand the 
far reaching economic problems of our 
time share with the university the capac- 
ity to look ahead and to forecast the 
operation of intellectual and social and 
economic forces, and to prepare for the 
results of the operation of those forces.” 


In closing, President Butler said: 


"You gentlemen are members of the 
university ; vou share that responsibility ; 
you are under that obligation. Fach of 
you in his own way is carrying out this 
task. The University is not a matter for 
trustees alone; it 1s not a matter for 
students alone; it 1s not a matter for the 
alumni alone; it is a matter for the 
whole university, and the university is 
made up of all of these. Fach element in 
that membership has its own responsi- 
bility and its own obligation; that is 
why when I meet our Columbia men all 
over this land, I take such profound 
satisfaction and go back home with so 
much pride, when I note from year to 
vear the new distinctions that they are 
gaining, the new positions of conspicuous 
service that thev have come to occupy, 
and the multiplication of new ways in 
which they are carrying knowledge. 
rendering service, and representing their 
university in the life of the American 
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people. That. believe me gentlemen, is a 
human satisfaction of no small magni- 
tude.” 


The Committee on Arrangements, to 
whom great credit is due for a most 
successful dinner, was composed of: 

Oliver Hoyem, Chairman, '17J; Leon 
Fraser, 13]; John G. Hanrahan, '09; 
Thomas T. Read, '02S, '05Ph. D.; Ivan 
Poppers Tashof, '128; George O. Tot- 
ten, Jr., 91; George W. Wharton, '97. 


Alumni Present 


Those who attended the dinner were: 
H. Owen, '63; Archibald Hopkins, '67L ; 
Marcus Benjamin, ’78Mines; William 
Waller, '78; Nicholas Murray Butler, 
82, '84Ph.D.; C. L. G. Anderson, '84 
P.&S.; H. H. B. Meyer, ’85Mines; J. M. 
Wainwright, '84, SOL; G. S. Rice, 87 
Mines; P. F. Hall, '88, '89A.M.; R. S. 
Harvey, '88; C. R. Mann, '90; G. O. 
Totten, '91; C. N. Fenner, '92Mines; 
Francis Walker, '95Ph.D.; D. H. Bald- 
win, '95Mines; G. W. Wharton, '97; 
Oliver Smith, '97; Truman Abbe, '99 
P.&S.; R. E. Noble, '99P.&S.; R. R. 
Hornor, 00S; L. G. Wilson, '01S; T. T. 
Read, ’02S, '06Ph.D.; F. E. Farrington, 
'04Ph.D.; E. S. Whitin, '04, 'IOPh.D. ; 
H. N. Lawrie, '05S; ) L. Joly, '06S; 
Abraham Berglund, '07Ph.D.; A. H. 
Fay, '07A.M.; D. D. Drain, '09L ; John 
Hanrahan, '09; F. E. Scott, 'l1L ; I. P. 
Tashof, '128; Leon Fraser, '13J; G. D. 
Fish, 14S; W. T. Bowden, ’14Ph.D.; H. 
G. Donald, '154.M.; H. B. Drury, '05 
Ph.D.; J. S. Evans, '15A.M.; I. S. Fus- 
feld, '15; R. S. Griffin, '15Hon; D. F. 
Ducey, '15A.M.; H. A. Badt, '16M.S.; 
M. C. Bowman, '16M.S.; R. H. Bennett, 
'l6M.S.; J. M. Tullar, '16A4.M.; S. G. 
Berry, '16; H. G. Cooper, '16M.S.; F. A. 
Braisted, '16M.S.; M. O. Williams, '16] : 
S. S. Kennedy, 16M.S.; E. C. Metz, 17 
M.S.; C. G. Proffitt, 17; Oliver ۰ 
'17]; Charles McAllister; E. Slosson; 
Edward Albion; C. F. Powell; G. D. 
Ward; and Laurence Hart. President 
of Alumni of Ohio State University, of 
Washington, D. C. 


Luncheon of Philadelphia Alumni 
Club Well Attended 


About twenty Alumni attended the 
luncheon of the Philadelphia Alumni 
Club at the University Club in Philadel- 
phia, on Thursday, May 5. Charles H. 
Machen, 99S, president of the Club, 
presided; Roland A. Hilas, '13, secre- 
tary, was on hand to present several 
matters of detail; and Carl G. A. 
Schmidt, Jr., '01S, treasurer, made him- 
self decidedly unpopular by not only 
collecting the monev for the luncheon, 
but also trying to extract dues. The 
attention of the members was called to 
the fact that President Machen is just 
about the whole show in Philadelphia 
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rowing circles, being chairman of the 
Regatta Committee of the American 
Henley, to be rowed this year on May 
28 on the Schuylkill River—a course 
which the Quakertown Columbians de- 
scribe as the "finest in the ^ world." 
Charles G. Proffitt, '17, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Federation, was in Phila- 
delphia to attend the meeting. 


School of Architecture to Celebrate 
Fortieth Anniversary 


The School of Architecture will cele- 
brate its Fortieth Anniversary with an 
exhibition of the work of its Alumni in 
the Avery Library, on May 30-June 6. 
This wil include several works by 
Columbia Alumni, which are at present 
in the Architectural League Exhibit. 
Drawings and examples of the works of 
the older professors of the School will 
also occupy a prominent place. The ex- 
hibition will probably be opened by a 
reception to the Fine Arts Alumni to 
take place on Tuesday afternoon, 
May 3l. 


Prentis, '06, Elected Head of Varsity “C” 
Crew Men 


Over sixty men were present at the 
Varsity "C" Crew dinner held at the 
Columbia University Club on Thursday, 
April 21. T. Ludlow Chrystie, '92, told 
of the great interest in the "C" Club 
this year, and Coach Rice gave an out- 
line of the crew situation. The most 
important matter of business transacted 
was the election of E. A. Prentis, ۰ 
to succeed W. A. Meikleham, '86, re- 
signed, as chairman of the Committee. 
Those present voted in íavor of ad- 
mitting Syracuse to the Board of 
Stewards, provided that a suitable Board 
could be formed with four members. 


Pittsburgh Club Elects Officers 


At a meeting of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Alumni Club of Pittsburgh, held 
on Thursday, April 28, the following 
officers were elected: James B. Drew, 
'O0L. president; William J. Strassburyer. 
'O0E.A., first vice-president; Hugh P. 
Tiemann, ‘00S, ’O1A.M., second vice- 
president; Joseph M. Jackson, '99P.&S., 
secretary and treasurer. The secretary's 
address is Jenkins Arcade Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and all com- 
munications for the Club should be ad- 
dressed to him. 
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*Greatest Show on Earth" 


So they used to call 


The Circus 


But that was before the 


1911 Decennial Show 


Don't fail to be 


On the Campus, June 1st 


DIVERTISEMENTS 
1. A Dashing, Daring, Display of Boxing, Three Champion- 
ship Bouts. 


2. A Stubbornly Contested Wrestling Match, The Marvelous 
and Astounding Gus Peterson vs. The Great Unknown. 


3. A Superb Demonstration of Music and Mirth. Ray Per- 
kins in the Act That Has Amazed All Europe. 


4. A Remarkable Ensemble of Alumni Star Artists in a Des- 
perate and Breath-Taking Series of Sensational Acts. 


5. The Mystery? P P P 
Positively and Obviously the Greatest Desire of the Age. 


Countless Other Surprises and The Imposing Finale. 


The Illustrious JACK DEMPSEY in a Scarcely Believable 
Exhibition of Iron-Fisted Feats. 
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1876 Celebrates Forty-Fifth 
Anniversary 

The Class of 1876 held a reunion on 
Friday, May 6, at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club in commemoration of the 
45th anniversary of their graduation. 
Owing to the loss of many members 
during the last five years the attendance 
was largely diminished, only seven mem- 
bers being present. These were: Bang. 
Drisler, Embury, Lozier, Raegner, G. 
W. Seligman, and Thayer. It was a 
great pleasure to the Class to have Mr. 
Embury with them, who had not been 
present for ten years or more. Owing 
to a misunderstanding, the Reverend 
Leighton Williams of Kingston, New 
York, failed to attend. Responses from 
the following members of the Class 
were read by the Chairman at the con- 
clusion of the banquet, namely Morrow, 
Rankin, Reed, Ely, Renwick, and Ver- 
planck. A note of sadness was com- 
municated to the meeting owing to the 
announcement of the severe illness of 
L. O. Ivey, who had attended every re- 
union of the Class since 1896 and was 
most enthusiastic in his interest concern- 
ing the reunions. It may be appropriate 
to note that since the reunion was held, 
he has passed away. 

The Chairman related some interesting 
incidents concerning the Class history, 
which he had been able to gather since 
the 40th reunion of the Class held at 
the Manhattan Hotel in 1916. Owing to 
the small number, the fellowship and 
interest of the occasion was very much 
enhanced. Since the reunion one year 
ago, E. H. Holden passed away about 
the first of August. 1920, who, although 
not a graduate with the Class, had 
frequently attended reunions. The re- 
union lasted until a late hour, and every- 
one was still desirous of having them 
continued owing to the delightful fellow- 


ship experienced by those present. 
T. F. L. 


1909 Opposes Shipping Strike 

Through the efforts of the well known 
gold dust twins, Charlie Nammack and 
Mac Coleman, the Class of 1909 is plan- 
ning a shipping venture which has im- 
mense potentialities for pleasure. Clink, 
who admits he is the promoter but 
blames the enterprise to Charlie, made 
a full confession at the May lunch 
mecting of the Class, held at the Elks 
Club on Wednesday, May 4. 

Briefly, the ambitious plan is for the 
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class to embark on a sight-seeing yacht 
at the foot of West Twenty-third street 
on Saturday, May 14, to proceed around 
the battery and up the East and Harlem 
Rivers past Welfare Island and other 
attractive spots and finally come to an- 
chor at Highbridge, directly opposite the 
finish line for the Childs’ cup races. The 
good ship 1909 will be the only vessel of 
its size allowed at the finish line by the 
revenue service and so the class consid- 
ers itself unusually fortunate in its pos- 
session of so enterprising a skipper as 
Capt. Doc Nammack. 

Coleman, assisted by Gene Kelly, 
Freeman Kennedy, Jim Rome, and Bob 
Schwarz, is in charge of promoting and 
publicity, and it is entirely hkely that a 
full exposure of his schemes will have 
been made by mail before this notice 
appears in print. At any rate, those who 
desire to join the class in this activity 
should send their reservation, together with 
$3, immediately to Mac Coleman, 19 West 
Forty-fourth street. If the Class does 
not take up all the available space on 
the boat, other Columbia men will be 
welcome, so it behooves the class mem- 
bers to get an early start. It is to be a 
mixed party and not a stag affair as is 
usual with 1909 gatherings. 

Other discussion. at the lunch con- 
cerned itself with the Reunion and 


TO ALL CLASS 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Query: 


Do you want your class in the 
GRAND MARCH of the Mon- 
ster Costume Parade on Com- 
mencement Day? 


Bands! Animals! 
Clowns! 


All are welcome, even though not 
in costume. 


Please send your Class accept- 
ance (giving details as to cos- 
tume, probable number in parade, 
etc.) to 


HOWARD OSTERHOUT 
4 West 43rd Street 


Not later than Friday, May 20th 
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Commencement plans. It was decided 
to give up the thought of the Spring 
Smoker and to concentrate attention on 
having a good get-together on June 1. 
Whether or not the Class will go on a 
country outing was left to be deter- 
mined by a Committee consisting. of 
Coleman, Kelly and Melville. The June 
Reunion was given over to a large com- 
mittee which is to hold its first meeting 
at the Columbia University Club on 
Monday, May 9, at 8 o'clock in the 
evening. Notice of appointment to this 
committee will be sent directly to the 
members interested. 

Those present at the lunch included 
A. L. Baum, Charles R. Carroll. Mac- 
Alister Coleman, W. E. Ferguson, C. H. 
Howe, John L. Kantor, E. J. Kates. Eu- 
gene E. Kelly, F. W. Kennedy, Ward 
Melville, W. H. D. Pell, Hickman Price, 
James P. Rome, J. J. Ryan. Herbert S. 
Schoonmaker, George M. Seglin, L. H. 
Spalding and D. D. Streeter. 


1912 Begins Plans for Their Decen- 
nial Next Year 


Thirty members of the Class of 1912 
assembled in the Blue Grotto room of 
the Columbia University Club at din- 
ner on May 3 and began work on the 
program for their decennial year, 1922. 
Aside from the business session. the 
feature of the evening was the classical 
discourse of Buck Anderson describing 
the artistic beauty of “pylons” and their 
relative value to the University as a de- 
cennial gift. 

The following men attended the din- 
ner: Butcher, Pyne, Sinclair. Geer, 
Pardee, Windsor, Mackay, Simeon, 
Lamb, Landolt, Sparks, Thomas. Behar, 
Struthers, Mellen, Garber, Alley, Brown. 
G. L. Simon, C. K. Simon, Frank, Ber- 
trand, Anderson, McArdle, Samuels. 
Dickson, Roberts, Swallow and Tim- 
mons. 


Alumni Association of the Graduate 
Schools 

On Monday, May 16th, the Alumni 
Association of the Graduate Schools 
will entertain at dinner the candidates 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
June, 1921. This will be an excellent 
opportunity for the members to get ac- 
quainted with these men and the meet- 
ing promises to be very well attended. 
The other meetings during the year 
have attracted a number of new mem- 
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bers, and the Association is in excellent 
condition. In numbers it is not so large 
as such an association. of the great 
alumni body of Columbia University 
ought to be, and its growth is somewhat 
impaired by the draíting of its newer 
recruits into fields of activity very re- 
mote from New York. But the work 
of President Stephen G. Williams has 
made itself felt in many new and ef- 
fective ways, so that the Association 
will enter on the new year in the fall 
with enhanced vigor. 

Dean Woodbridge will be the Faculty 
guest at the dinner of May 16th and will 
address the candidates. The dinner will 
be held in the Faculty Club at 7 p. m. 


Dean Hawkes Shares Honors With 
Campus Cop 

The senior statistics of the Class of 
1921 give the profession of Law the 
preference among occupations.  Nine- 
teen members of the Class expect to 
make that their life work, 17 will go 
into business, 8 into medicine, 6 each 
into engineering and journalism, 4 into 
education, and 2 into banking. The aver- 
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age age of the Class is twenty-one years. 

Carlton Hayes, '04, '09Ph.D.; Brander 
Matthews, 71, 73L, and John Erskine, 
'00, all received a large number of votes 
as the favorite instructor. The honor 
of being the most conscientious Univer- 
sixty official was divided between Pete, 
the Campus cop, and Dean Hawkes. 
Bob Watt, '16, the Graduate Manager 
of Athletics, and Frank Fackenthal, '06, 
Secretary of the University, were both 
credited with running Columbia. 

Poker ran third to basketball and 
handball as a favorite indoor sport. The 
Nemo led the way as the favorite 
theatre. The favorite drink of the Class 
was water, milk, and beer, in the order 
named.  Vassar followed Barnard as 
the favorite girls’ college, and Dart- 
mouth came second to Princeton as the 
favorite men's college, excepting Colum- 
bia. 

George DeF. Larner, American ace, 
was voted the best all-round man in the 
Class and had the unique distinction of 
having the biggest drag with the Faculty 
and needing it the most. Lawrence W. 
Condon, Chairman of the Student 
Board, was voted the most typical Colum- 
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bia man, the man who had done most 
for the Class, the luckiest, the most 
energetic, and one of the most likely to 
succeed. Nicholas McD. McKnight, 
Editor-in-Chief of Spectator, has dfne 
most for Columbia according to his 
classmates, is the most respected mem- 
ber of 1921, and the most likely benedict. 

Spectator was voted the most helpful 
activity and a Stadium as Columbia's 
greatest need. The chairmanship of the 
Student Board was considered as the 
greatest honor, followed by the position 
of Editor-in-Chief of Spectator. Fifty 
men thought a college education worth 
while and three did not. 


Varsity “C” Football Men Optimis- 
tic About 1921 Season 


The annual dinner of the Football 
Section of the Varsity "C" Club was 
held at the Columbia University Club 
on the evening of Wednesday, May 4, 
1921 and was a most enjoyable affair. 
The dinner was held in the new room 
which Lloyd Collis, the Chairman of the 
House Committee of the Club, has just 
prepared, called the “Grotto,” and those 
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who were present at the dinner can 
heartily recommend this room for sim- 
ilar functions where not more than 40 
men are present. Collis is to be con- 
gratulated upon his ingenuity. 

The following old football men were 
present, in addition to coaches "Duck" 
O’Neill, Joe Brooks and Ike Telfer: 
Graeme Hammond, ’79Mines; Frederick 
W. Sherman, ’83L; T. L. Chrystie, 92; 
.لا‎ A. Reed, 93; A. W. Putnam, '97; 
D. W. Smythe, '01; J. B. Wolff, '01; 
David Armstrong, 01; E. H. Sykes, 1 
C. R. Neidlinger, '01; J. V. Goodman, 
‘04; R. S. Stangland, '04; John R. Fisher, 
'04; William M. Erb, '04; James E. 
Finegan, '05; T. J. Thorp, '05; H. M. 
Miller, 17; J. D. Kennedy, '19; A. M. 
Golby, '19; Samuel Weinstein, '20; Tom 
Farrell, '20; John F. Kienninger, "21; 
"Pop" Larner, '21; F. K. Scovil, 22; F. 
K. Brodil, '23; F. E. Schluter, ’23. 

Many of the old football men scat- 
tered around the country sent their re- 
grets and best wishes for a successful 
dinner. Among those werc: Alexander 
B. Simonds, ’73; George C. Kobbe, 74; 
Evan P. George, 75; G. R. Cornwall, 
76; Frank Lyman, '78; F. A. Potts, 
'80 Mines; S. F. Griffin, 84; A. C. Gilder- 
sleeve, '89; F. I. Cairns, '90; J. M. 
Hewlett, '90; G. W. Metcalf, '91; Or- 
leans Longacre, '98; "Tom" Simons, '00; 
Jas. R. Knapp, '00; Geo. E. Denman, 
'00; W. R. Morley, 02; H. H. Weekes, 
'03; C. G. Abbott, '03; G. B. Curtis, '06; 
W. Fisher, '07. 
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The meeting unanimously elected John 
D. Kennedy, '19, as Chairman of the 
Football Varsity “C” Committee. 


Aíter the dinner an informal discus- 
sion took place with respect to the 
prospects for next year’s team, and prac- 
tically everybody present gave his views. 
The plans for the season were outlined, 
including the commencing of training 
about September 15th at some place in 
the country for two weeks before start- 
ing in on South Field, and the placing 
of the Varsity team in quarters in the 
Gould Boathouse with their own training 
table. The meeting was enthusiastic 
over the prospects for 1921, and it was 
felt that all that is needed to put out a 
first class team 1s the hard conscientious 
training of the men in college under the 
competent coaching of O'Neill, Brooks 
and Telfer and the training of "Doc" 
Barrett. 


Medical School Articles Discontinued 

The series of articles on "Medical 
Education and the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons” which have been appear- 
ing weekly in the News under the editor- 
ship of Henry E. Hale, '96P.&S., Presi- 
dent of the Association of the Alumni 
of the College of P. & S., has been dis- 
continued until the fall months. At that 
time it is planned to continue the articles 
with a discussion of the requirements 
and content of courses given in the sev- 
eral departments at P. & S. 


Alumni Letters 


Qualifications of Edwin Ludlow for 
Alumni Trustee 
To the Editor: 

In nominating a graduate of the 
Schools of Mines, Engineering and 
Chemistry as candidate for the oflice of 
Alumni Trustee the Committee could 
have made no better selection than they 
have done in choosing Edwin J udlow, 
Class of '79, who has had wide business 
control coupled with the technical. man- 
agement of large mining enterprises. 

For nearly a decade Mr. Ludlow held 
the important combined offices of Vice- 
President and General Manager of one 
of the largest anthracite mining com- 
panies in Pennsylvania; he filed the 
same offices in connection with the New 
River Collieries Company, one of the 
largest collieries in West Virginia; in- 
deed he has run tie entire mining 
gamut, from opening new mines in un- 
developed fields in the West and in 
Mexico, bringing them into successful 


production on a large scale, to the op- 
eration and management of old and 
long established mining companies in the 
East. 

In short, as Mr. R. V. Norris so well 
puts it, “Mr. Ludlow has a reputation 
in mining commensurate with that 
which his eminent brothers, Admiral 
Ludlow and General William Ludlow 
had in their spheres of engineering ac- 
tivity.” 

Succeeding Mr. Herbert Hoover, Mr. 
Edwin Ludlow is now President of the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, and the Enat- 
neering and Mining Journal of Febru- 
ary 19th, this vear, has the following to 
say of him: 

“Mr. Ludlow was born at Oakdale, 
N. Y., on Long Island, in 1858, and 
upon his graduation from Columbia took 
service as a civilian with the United 
States Engineering Corps under Gen- 
eral William Ludlow, his brother. His 


first work included river and harbor 
surveying on the New Jersey coast, and 
within two years he had acquired suf- 
ficient experience to take charge of the 
department’s hydrographic work, which 
was the highest position in the service 
that was then open to civilians. In 11 
he gave this up for something more ad- 
venturous in Mexico, and with two 
other engineers engaged on the recon- 
naissance of the Mexican National 
R. R. from Laredo, Tex. to Mexico 
City. The party, which had one servant 
and one pack animal, took eight months 
to cover the eight hundred miles, and 
its members reached their destination 
only to find the company in such finan- 
cial straits that their work was discon- 
tinued. 

“This seeming misfortune resulted in 
Mr. Ludlow entering the coal-mining 
industry. Returning to the United 
States, he took a position with the Min- 
eral Railroad and Mining Company, an 
anthracite subsidiary of the Pennsvl- 
vana R. R. with headquarters at 
Shamokin, Pa. Two vears later he was 
appointed superintendent of the Union 
Coal Company, which had just leased 
two of the mineral company's collieries. 
and in 1885 he became superintendent 
of the latter company. In the course 
of the four years during which he held 
the last position he installed the first 
water-tube boilers and chain conveyors 
used in the anthracite regions. 

“In 1889 Mr. Ludlow was called to 
supervise the development of a virgin 
coal field in Indian Territorv, now Okla- 
homa. Preliminary gcological studies of 
this district had been made by H. M. 
Chance, and Ludlow's instructions were 
to extend the known areas of workable 
coals, so that the line of the Chectaw 
Coal & Ry. Co, which was then under 
construction, should be most advan- 
tageously located for working them, and 
to develop mines to produce a large 
tonnage for the road. The field was 
about eighty miles long. The impor- 
tance of this district today demonstrates 
the effective way in which Mr. Ludlow 
performed his task. 


"Pioneer work again summoned him 
after ten years in Oklahoma. and he 
went to Mexico, where as the head of 
an American company he became the 
first operator in the now well-known 
Sabinas feld in northern Coahuila. 
Here as general manager of the Mexi- 
can Coal and Coke Company, at Las 
Esperanzas, he transformed the desert 
into a flourishing mining camp within 
the space of three years. As the new 
industry throve, competition increased. 
and to meet this and at the same time 
provide funds for sinking a 900-۱ shaft. 
the deepest coal shaft in Mexico, he in- 
stalled what was then the most modern 
batterv of Koppers waste-gas ovens on 
the continent. 


"Finally, Mr. Ludlow was called to 
the large mining districts of the Fast. 
In 1911 he became vice-president and 
general manager of the New River Col- 
heries Company, and a wear later was 
chosen vice-president of the Lehigh 
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Coal and Navigation Company and 
placed in charge of its mines. At this 
time W. A. Lathrop said of him: ‘Mr. 
Ludlow brings to his new position a 
long experience with mining problems 
ard management, and the company is 
to be congratulated upon having secured 
his services He remained with the Le- 
high Company until June 1, 1919, when 
he resigned to enter into practice as a 
consulting engineer in New York. 

"Ot his new office as president of the 
A. I. M. E. Mr. Ludlow has said: 'I 
regard it as the highest honor that can 
be paid to an engineer—one that has to 
be taken seriously and one that carries 
with it the responsibilities that are 
vested in the presidency of a very large 
and growing organization.’ " 

For the past two years Mr. Ludlow 
has been President of the Alumni As- 
sociation of the Schools of Mines, En- 
gineering and Chemistry and has kept 
in close touch with Columbia matters. 

Edwin Ludlow is a man of poise, of 
force and of sound judgment, with a 


personality that wins him lifelong 
friends wherever he goes. If elected to 
the Alumni Trusteeship his record 


shows that he will use his varied talents 
in the service of Columbia with his 
accustomed conscientious devotion to 
the work he puts his hand to. T. H. L. 


From a Track Fan 
To the Editor: 

The writer attended the track meet 
at South Field on May 7th; also had 
the Pleasure of seeing the games run off 
by the Univ. of Penn. at Philadelphia. 

The contrast in management was most 
striking and not at all in favor of the 
Columbia management. 

At the Penn. games with a thousand 
competitors from all over the country 
there was never a time when the track 
was not clearly open to the spectators, 
particularly the section close to the 
finish. 

At the Columbia games, during the 
earlier part when we were all herded in 
the South Stand (all the other stands 
were held empty for some unknown 
reason) nothing could be seen of the 
sprints at all. The slope of the stand 
IS such that when the front rows stood 
up, and they always did, those back of 
then could not even see the heads of 
the *unners. 

Later permission was granted to oc- 
cupy the East Stand where conditions 
were somewhat better, not much, how- 
ever, due to the unlimited number of 
cfhcials, reporters, managers, competi- 
tors, etc.. who lined the north side of 
the straightaway track and jumping 
boxes three or four deep. 

he matter was brought to the at- 
tention of three different Columbia men 
wearing cards marked “manager” but no 
one of them seemed inclined to attempt 
to improve conditions. 

f Penn. can keep her field clear, why 
cannot Columbia, so that those who are 
interested in the games can see enough 
of them to encourage another visit. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) H. B. MACHEN, ’98S. 


The Ball Team's Winning! 


They're off! Andy Coakley's aggrega- 
tion of vandals have begun a fence- 
smashing campaign that bids fair to land 
them far up in the division. when the 
final count is taken. Two victims were 
chalked up last week, one of them, 
Cornell, was defeated by a 4 to 3 score 
on their own grounds; and the unbeaten 
Rutgers team is no longer unbeaten, the 
Lion team spoiling their record with an 
8 to 7 defeat on South Field, May ۰ 

* * x 

The Cornell game almost wasn't what 
it was, because the Ithacans staged a 
furious rally in the ninth inning which 
brought in two runs, and threatened to 
bring down the house, until Freeman 
rang down the curtain with a sensational 
catch, taking the ball over his shoulder 
while running at top spced. 

* X* * 


Freeman did much the same thing in 
the Rutgers gamc. In fact a ball game 
doesn't seem to be complete these days, 
without a circus catch contributed by 
this gentleman, who generally manages 
to make a dent in the hit column be- 
sides. 

* * cx 

As usual, the Cornell atfair was both 
nip and tuck, and a good deal of credit 
for the victory and also the Rutger's 
game must go to Price, who has been 
pitching stellar ball for the last two 
games. Columbia has always been able 
to play good ball behind any kind of 
airtight pitching; and if this youngster 
can make a bid for Norman Meany’s 
position, the team will win a majority 
of their games. n 

The Blue and White drew first blood 
up at Ithaca, in the first. stanza, when 
Schnaars singled and stole second a 
moment later. Brophy went up with 
instructions to sacrifice, and obediently 
shoved Schnaars along to third, from 
which sack he reported immediately af- 
ter on an error by Woodin, the Cornell 
baseman. 

x‏ * ٭ 

Once again in the sixth, the Lion set 
out to sew up the game, bv cutting loose 
with three runs, Captain Tedford, Clark 
and Watt. reporting on the strength of 
an error or two and a brace of hits by 
Moeschen and Freeman. Cornell used 
this frame to put her first run across. 
and then in the final inning, uncorked 
her rally, which went just so far, but 
thank goodness, no farther. 

* * x 


The Rutgers affair went to eleven in- 
nings, with the score knotted up at 
seven-all. Smith and Moeschen walked. 
and Price singled filling the bags, with 
none out. It was a bright moment for 
a Casey, so Al. Schnaars who was up 
next, poked one into the pasture, and 
the showers were in order. 

* Xx x 

The first session of this game was a 
little wild. Rutgers reporting with a run 
on a pass, a hit. a sacrifice and a sacri- 
fice fly, all varicties being employed to 
get it over. Columbia came back with 


four, in their half, Schnaars walking 
and pilfering, and taking third on an 
infield hit by Brophy. Tedford sacri- 
ficed and lodged Brophy on second. 
Freeman tapped to the infield. and 
Schnaars was caught between third and 
home. Brophy, however, reached third, 
and Freeman went to second. A suc- 
cession of hits then sent the runs stream- 
ing in. 
* * x 

The second inning saw Rutgers thirst- 
ing for gore and shoving four runs over 
on three hits and 2 Columbia error. In 
the fourth, Columbia quieted the anxious 
heartbeats of the multitude by taking 
the lead again with three more runs, 
Schnaars, Brophy and Moeschen re- 
gistering as the result of two passes, a 
couple of passed balls, a sacrifice fly and 
hit. 

* * Xx 

In the next inning. Rutgers evened 
up the score, and the excitement died 
down until the eleventh, the men going 
out in one-two-three order, the only re- 
lief coming in the eighth, when Freeman 
lacked up to the grandstand and caught 
a long Rutgers fly, which might have 
won the game for them had le missed it. 


The Triangular Track Meet 

As far as we could judge, the track 
meet held on South Field Saturday, 
Mav 7, between Pennsylvania, Dartmouth 
and Columbia, was not only triangular, 
but was also distinctly isosceles. The 
triangle had two long legs, and one very 
short one, Penn and Dartmouth split the 
long ends between them the Philadel- 
phians winning the meet with 51 points, 
Dartmouth taking second with 50 1/3. 
and Columbia hugging the short end 
with 14 2/3. 

Our one bright and also shining light 
was Walter Higgens, who romped off 
with the mile, breaking the local track 
record bv taking the four turns in 4:25. 

Earl Thomson, the Captain of the 
Green team, and the Olympic hurdle 
champion, was the individual star of the 
meet, winning the 120 and 220 hurdles 
as well as the high jump. 


P. W. S. 
* k*k x 

BASEBALL. 

COLUMBIA. 
ab r h po ae 
Schnaars 1b .............. 5 1 1 6 0 0 
Brophy rf 120.522 9s 3 0 1 1 0 0 
Tedford 2b ............... 4 1 0 3 2 0 
Freeman If ............... 40 2 4 1 0 
Clark SO dete 4uua ae ae 3 1 0 8 0 1 
AN dtt 3b. ecw ی‎ s 2 1 1 1 2 1 
Smith ef ۹ ES 3.0 1 100 
Moeschen ss .............. 3 0 1 3 2 0 
Price dW wo کے سر وو‎ Sede iw 4 0 0 0 0 0 
Totals: یہ ماع سس‎ sensl 4 727 -7 2 

CORNELL. 
abr h poa e 
Woodin 2b ............... 5 0 0 2 1 1 
Mayer CF uno cae uo eae 4 1 1 3 0 0 
0ی۱۶‎ ۲ 4 0 2 7 0 0 
Munns rf E 5.03000 
Kaw ۹۹۹۹۹۷4۹ SE env 4 0 1 1 0 0 
Cowan: SS) co x s 4 0 1 7 5 3 
Oui 3b و ہار‎ 2.00100 
Rollo D ی ی ہے‎ s ہک مھا‎ 3 0 0 0 5 0 
Brown -C acti bts Sa cee et 2090 5 3 0 
۶ Shepard: 2a dk ERG 1 1 1000 
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Foxe را3‎ dete RE see eae 100 1 0 0 
م9٣۷۷‎ 0 1 0 0 0 0 e 
Foals 35 و‎ 92714 4 Alumni Notes 
*Ratted for Brown in ninth. 
xBatted for Rollo in ninth. 
ےک‎ SP 030000 0-4 '99—H. M. Foster, Secretary and sessor of two youngsters, one a boy 
Corel 0000 0 1 0 0 2— 3 General Manager of the New York 3 years old and the other a girl who 
Struck out—by Price 5, by Rollo 4. Bases W holesale Grocers' Association, has was born on lFebruary 23rd last. 
on balls—off Price 3, off Rollo 4. Passed ball notified the News that he should be '05S—Webister- L- Benham is the 
— Clark. Hit by pitcher—by Price (Mayer). سیوا‎ ۱ . B 1 
Double ار ا‎ Tedford, ES تو کی ہہ مت‎ St ct F 9 senior member of the firm ot Benham 
Freeman, Clark. Stolen bases -- Schnaars, above a Lt SOH = tree , Frankin- and Mullergren, Consulting Engi- 
Frecman, Davies, Munns. Sacrifice ها[‎ Hudson Building, New York. He was neers, in the Firestone Building Kan- 
Brophy, Smith, Davies. Left on bases—Col- formerly at 6 Harrison Street. : 


umbia 6, Cornell 10. Umpire --Cowineed. 


COLUMBIA. 


ab r h po a e 
Schnaars Ib .............. 4 1 114 0 0 
Brophy rf 22x 5 2 2 3 0 0 
Tedford 2b ............... 5 0 0 2 2 2 
Freeman lf ............... 5 1 0 1 1 O0 
Clarke C 2405 68 77۳0 4 1 0 9 2 1 
Watt 3D aCe a ee 3 1 0 2 3 0 
Smith ٗ و‎ 3 1 1 2 0 0 
Moeschen ss ............. 3 1 0 0 4 1 
Prec 0ڑ‎ eka boos E SERIES 4 0 1 04 Q0 
Totals رپپ‎ voce 36 8 5 ذ3‎ 16 4 
RUTGERS. 
abr h po a e 
Dornan ss ...............- 5 1 0 4 1 2 
Van Orden 2b ............ 5 1 1 1 0 0 
FIO p ی‎ e as 4 0 2 06 1 
Plant cf رو اه یم ی‎ 5 1 1 2 1 O0 
Wheelock If .............. 5 0 0 2 0 1 
Beringhouse rf ............ 5 1 2 1 0 0 
ae soi 3h وو وو وھچ ہر‎ 5.2 2 3 2 0 
urand Ib ws bers eb xs 5 1 2 8 0 1 
Winner C oo seredan xcti ee 5.0 19 1 2 
۶و“‎ 0:70 44 7 1130 11 7 
Score by innings: 
Columbia— 4 0 0 3 00 100 0.8 


Rutgers— 1 4 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0—7 


Two-base hits—Flynn, Beringhouse. Struck 
out—by Price 7, by Flynn 8. Bases on balls 
—off Price 1, off Flynn 8. Passed ball---Win- 


ner 2. Wild pitch—Flynn. Double play— 
Plant-Dornan. Stolen bases—Schnaars, Bro- 
phy, Tedford, Clark, Dornan, Johnson. Sacri- 


fice hits—Clark, Price, Flynn. Left on bases 
— (Columbia 7, Rutgers 6. First on errors— 
Columbia 2, Rutgers 3. — Umpire— Connolly. 
Time of game—2:15. 


TRACK. 
100-yard dash—-Won by Lever, Penn; Max- 


am, Penn, second; Graeb, Columbia, third. 
Time, 0:10 1-5. 
200-yard  dash-— Won by Maxam, Penn; 


Lever, Penn, second; Graeb, Columbia, third. 
Time, 0:22 4-5۰ 


$40-yard run—Won by Rogers, Penn; Eby, 
Penn, second; Staub, Columbia, third. Time, 
0:50 2.5. 

880-yard run — Won by McMullen, Penn; 


Meredith, Penn, second; Schrecker, Columbia, 
third. Time, 1:59 4-5. 

One-mile run—Won by Higgins, Columbia; 
Irwin, Penn, second;  Lowenkopf, Columbia, 
third. Time, 4:25. 

Two-mile run—Won by Head, Penn; Young, 
Dartmouth, second; Shelburne, Dartmouth, 
third. Time, 10:02 4-5. 

120-yard hurdles -Won by 


Thomson, Dart- 


mouth; Smith, Penn, second; Smalley, Penn, 
third. Time, 0:15 2-5. 

220-۲3۲1 low hurdles—Won by Thomson, 
Dartmouth; Smalley, Penn, second; Weed, 
Dartmouth, third. Time, 0:25 4-5. 

Running broad jump -Won by Whittier, 
Dartmouth (21 feet 91-4 inches); Pollard, 


Dartmouth, second; Windsor, Penn, third. 

Pole vault—Won by Jordan, Dartmouth, 11 
feet 6 inches; tied for second and third place, 
Pope, Dartmouth; Lockett. Columbia, and 
Blundell, Columbia. Points divided. 

Running high jump Won by Thomson, 
Dartmouth, 5 feet 11 Inches: tied for second 
and third, Brown, Dartmouth, and Lockett, 
Columbia. Points divided. 

Shot put — Won by Shelburne, Dartmouth 
(42 feet 7 1-2 inches); Lee, Dartmouth, second; 
Bartels, Penn, third. 

Hammer throw—Won by Weld, Dartmouth 
(137 feet 6 3-4 inches); Frank, Penn, second; 
Lee, Dartmouth, third. 


'99, '004.M.— Montgomery Schuyler, 
Jr., has been appointed by Secretary 
of State Hughes to be chief of the 
Division of Russian Affairs of the 
State Department. Schuyler is the 
author of many articles on Russian 
affairs. He was in Petrograd as sec- 
ond secretary of the American Em- 
bassy on first entering the diplomatic 
service and has since served in Siam, 
Rumania, Serbia, Japan, Mexico and 
Ecuador. He served with the rank 
of minister at the latter place. Dur- 
ing the war Schuyler was a major in 
the army. 


'00 — William Walter Rose has 
moved from West Hartford, Con- 
necticut, to A. D. 6, Auburn, New 
York. 


'01,'05L. — Knowlton Durham has 
taken over the command of Troop B, 
Squadron A, the troop which was 
formerly commanded by A. W. Put- 
nam, '97. Many Columbia men have 
served in this troop. Durham may 
be reached in care of Blake, Durham 
and de Milhau, at 2 Rector Street, 
New York. 


'02—]. A. Atkins informs the News 
that he has left Enosburg Falls, Ver- 
mont, and is now living in Warwick, 
Orange County, New York. 

'03S — Harry Brewster 
should be addressed at 
Oklahoma. 


03L — Warren Clifford Seaman of 
Mineola, New York, has his business 
in llempstead, Long Island. He 
should be addressed in care of Sea- 
bury, Seaman and Gehrig. 


'03—George F. Bambach, who has 
been Rector of the Church of the 
Holy Apostles, Brooklyn, for the past 
eight years, resigned on December 31, 
1920, and is now the Archdeacon of 
Brooklyn. His office address is the 
Diocesan House, 170 Remsen Street, 
Brooklyn, and his residence 319 Eigh- 
ty-lirst Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

'04—Henry Swortħguer Bragdon 
and Miss Ethel Eugenia Heancy of 
New York were married on April 27, 
1921, in the Church of the Beloved 
Disciple in New York City. 

'055—W. A. Wolff, who is in charge 
of the Production and Service Divi- 
sion of the Advertising Department 
of the Western Electric Company at 
110 Wilham Street, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Technical Publicity Asso- 
ciation, Incorporated, on April 14. 
Wolff is now living at Cedarhurst, 
Long Island, and is the proud pos- 


Barling 
Muskogec, 


sas City, Missouri. He expects to be 
in New York for a short time duriug 
May. 

'06P.&S.— Peter L. McKallagat, who 
has been Assistant City Physician of 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, since 1915, 
was appointed City Physician of that 
city on April 8. For two years after 
graduation from the Medical School, 
McKallagat was a surgeon at St. 
Vincent's Hospital in New York and 
was also at one time in charge of the 


Seaside Floating Hospital of St. 
John’s Guild. 
07 — Seth Low Pierrepont has 


moved to 119 Fast 
Street, New York City. 


'07L—Sidney Newborg has sent his 
address as 25 Broad Street, New York 
City. 

'08—R. S. MacElwee has left the 
Public Service and is now Director of 
the School of Foreign Service. George- 
town University, Washington, D. C. 


"09, 13A. M.— William Fondiller has 
recently been elected a member of 
Sigma Xi, the honorary science íra- 
ternity. This is a special mark of 
distinction when applied to a graduate 
of so many years standing. 


'O9L—4Alfons F. Spiegel was at 2 
Rector Street until May 1, when he 
moved to 68: William Street. 


'10— The engagement of James 
Maddock Shaw to Miss Dorothy Tru- 
itt Mullin of Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been announced. During 
the war Shaw was a Second Lieuten- 
ant in the Air Service, and Miss 
Mullin served in France with the Y. 
M. C. A. Shaw is a member of the 
Psi Upsilon Fraternity, the Sons of 
the Revolution, and the Columbia 
University Club. 


'10S—G. Hinman Barrett has moved 
from 50 Broad Street to 25 Broad 
Street, New York. He is with the 
firm of Munds, Rogers and Stackpole. 


'11— Mail for Lester Sanders Hill 
should be sent in care of the Ameri- 


can Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. 


"12, 14L — Richard J. Mackey. of 319 
Arlington Avenue, Jersey City, is a 
member of the New Jersey as well as 
the New York Bar and is associated 
with the firm of Blandy, Mooney and 
Shipman at 38 Pine Street, New York. 


"131.—Theodore Mills Tonnelé ot 
39 Cedar Avenue, Montclair, New 
Jersey, 1s now connected with the 
hrm of Jeffery, Kimball and Eggle- 
ston at 34 Pine Street, New York 
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City. He writes that he is a proud 
lather of two girls: Isabella Paton, 
born March 19, 1917; and Ellen Por- 
ter, a recent arrival of April 10, 1921. 


14S—Dwight Tenney has become 
associated with the Pease Laborator- 
ies, Inc, 39 West Thirty-eighth 
Street, New York, as head of their 
newly organized Department of Engi- 
neering. Tenney will still continue 
as Consulting Engineer of the Frank- 
hn Baker Company of New York. 


'14— Maitland Dwight has been ad- 
mitted to partnership in the firm of 
Clark, Prentice and Roulstone at 61 
Broadway, New York. His home is 
at 123 East Seventy-eighth Street, 
New York. 

'14— Thomas H. Briggs, Professor 
of Education at Teachers College, ad- 
dressed the teachers of Cincinnati at 
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Hughes High School on April 21. He 
spoke on “The Other Side of the 
Crisis.” ۰ 

"15, 17L—F. Whitlock Newman has 
just returned from a two weeks' hon- 
eymoon to Atlantic City, Richmond 
and Washington. ° 

'17L— Milton Harold Reuben opened 
an office at 1133 Broadway, New York, 
recently, for the practice of law. 
Reuben lives at 581 West 1619 Street, 
New York City. 

'17— The engagement of Antonio M. 
Conti and Miss May F. Rietman has 
been announced. Conti was a meniber 
of two Varsity Shaw Choruses while 
in college. During the war he served 
overseas as a Chief Petty Officer in 
the United States Navy. He is at 
present connected with the Lionel 
Corporation at [rvington, New Jersey. 
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His home address is 36 Highland 
Avenue, Yonkers, New York. 


’17—Hlerbert A. Schwarz has noti- 
fied the News that the Schwarz Labor- 
atories, Analytical and Consulting 
Chemists, moved on May 1, to 113 
Hudson Street, New York. 


'19—Joseph Coles Hegeman and 
Mrs. Hegeman have recently sent 
cards announcing the arrival of Nancy 
Hegeman on March 19, 1921. Hege- 
man and his family live at 31 Doane 
Avenue, Providence, Rhode Island. 

'19P.&S.—Edwin P. Hayden is in 
charge of St. Anthony Hospital, St. 
Anthony, Newfoundland. The hospital 
is one of Dr. Grenfells, and Hayden 
has been there since August 1, 1920. 
He expects to return to 63 Inlay 
Street, Hartford, Connecticut, to stay 
about October 1, 1921. 
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Agents for the Publications of the Columbia University 
We invite correspondence from Columbia Alumni. 
Mail orders given prompt attention. 


Columbia University Press Bookstore 


New York City 2960 Broadway 


Necrology 


"74P.&S. — Joseph Fewsmith (A.B. 
Yale, 71), specialist in skin diseases, 
on April 8. Aged 70 years. Follow- 
ing his graduation from the Columbia 
Medical School, Fewsmith spent two 
years as interne in Roosevelt ۰ 
Ile then went abroad for two years’ 
study in Vienna. After thirty-five 
years on the staff of Saint Michael's 
llospital, in Newark, he was made 
surgeon-emeritus. 

"79T.—M. Taylor Pyne (A.D. Prince- 
ton, '77) on April 22 of bronchial 
pneumonia at his home, 263 Madison 
Avenue, New York. Aged 66 years. 
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Following his graduation from the > 


Columbia Law School, Pyneentered the 
practice of law and for twelve years 
was general solicitor of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad. 
He served from 1880 to 1892 and then 
retired from the general practice of 
law, devoting his attentions to the 
affairs of many large estates. 


"801.—William Ignatius Foley (A.B. 
St. Ignatius College, ’76), one of the 
best-known attorneys of Los Angeles, 
on April 19, at his home, 751 South 
Catalina Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, following an illness of several 
months’ duration. Foley practised 
law for more than forty years and dur- 
ing a large portion of that time was a 
business associate of former Governor 
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Gage and was secretary to the gover- 
nor when the latter was chier execu- 
tive at Sacramento, Calitornia. 


'13Ph.D.— Holmes Beckwith, (Cali- 
fornia B.L., '08; M.L.. '09) from 
suicide, on April 2 Age 36 years. 
Before taking his own lite, Beckwith, 
crazed by an obsession of persecu- 
tion by the authorities, shot and 
killed J. Herman Wharton, Dean oi 
the College ot Business Administra- 
tion at Syracuse University. Beckwith 
was Professor of finance and Insur- 
ance at Syracuse. 


"19 — Leonard Stanley 
March 16, in the Marine Hospital. 
Staten Island, New York. Aged 26 
years. During the war, Alton served 
as scaman on the "Leviathan." 


Alton on 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, CoLUMBIa ALUMNI News, New York 


CONSTRUCTION 


New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jr., '83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND ALTERATIONS 
103 Park Avenue 


Room 1118 Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


J. PARKE CHANNING, '83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway Telephone Bowling Green 7340 


New York City Alfred L. Jaros, "1S 


r4 
Albert L. Baum, 7 "11S 


JAROS & BAUM 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 


116 West 39th Street Telephone Greeley 5395 


New York City 


EDWIN LUDLOW, '79 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 
Coal and Coke 


149 Broadway Telephone 2669 Cortland 


New York City 


DANIEL E. MORAN, '44 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Liberty Street Telephone 3042 Cortland 


—— 


New York City 


Factory Power PLANTS Fuge. Economy 
DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., 1901 
Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
110 West 40th Street 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Bulk- 
heads, Foundations and Caissons—Subaque- 
ous Pipe and Cable Laying— Marine Divers 


Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 1331 


INVESTIGATIONS 


New York City 
FRANCIS W. COLLINS, 'o5 E.M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND Pups ic UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 
50 Church Street 


INSURANCE 


New York City 
C. H. ELLARD, ’97 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Barclay 7970 217 Broadway 


; William MacRossie, '11 
New York City Allan MacRossie, Jr., '14 


MacRossig & MacRossiz 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 
68 William Street Telephone 637 John 


LAWYERS 


Phoenix, Arizona 


HAROLD BAXTER, 069, 141۰ 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
203 Fleming Building 


Specializing in 


MINING AND IRRIGATION LAW 


San Francisco, Cal. 


HENRY EICKHOFF, 75 L. 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 


604 MILLS BUILDING 


New York City 
WALLACE WHITE, ۰22 '15 M.E. 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
AND TRADE MARKS 
Woolworth Building 233 Broadway 
New York City 
ALBERT C. NOLTE, '14 E. E. 
COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 


PATENT, TRADE MARK, COPYRIGHT AND 
UNFAIR COMPETITION CAUSES 


Telephone Cortland 1006 165 Broadway 


TESTING LABORATORY 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Testing Laboratories 


Commercial investigations and researches 
made in connection with the physical proper- 
ties of structural materials. 
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STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


O own a piano is one thing—to own the Instrument of the | 
Immortals is another. The Steinway is the piano over whose 
keyboard Richard Wagner dreamed his visions and enriched 

the world. It is the Voice with which Liszt, Gounod, Rubinstein and 
their immortal fellows spoke to mankind. It is the piano of Paderew- 
ski—and the piano upon which Hofmann and Rachmaninoff are 
playing their way to immortality today. It is the chosen instrument 
of the masters and the lovers of immortal music. 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET - NEW YORK 


Subway Express Stations at the Door 
REPRESENTED BY THE FOREMOST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


| 
ی‎ 4 
STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
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One of the most important milestones in the history 
of the University was passed with the announcement 
last week that negotiations between the 

Presbyterian Hospital and Columbia 
for the founding of a medical center 
had finally been completed and that plans which 
Columbia and the Hospital have been contemplating 
jointly for many years had really matured. 

An intercorporate alliance was entered into between 
the University and the Hospital in 1911. This had in 
view a union of the two institutions by which the 
surgical, medical and pathological resources of the 
hospital were made available to the Columbia Medical 
school and under its scientific and clinical direction, 
the control and management of the Hospital remaining 
of course with its Board of Managers. 

The importance of this step has always been rec- 
ognized at the University. In this country there has 
never been developed a medical center to rank with 
Paris, Vienna or Berlin, and important beginnings in 
modern organization and method have been made in 
only a few cities. Medical schools in America have 
developed their systems and methods of education for 
the most part without proper association with hospitals. 
In New York particularly this has been true, for in spite 
of the excellent achievements of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, and of other medical schools, and 
in spite of the several fine hospitals, our own city has 
lagged behind in medical teaching and research. It is 
safe to say that one of the causes of this condition 1s 
the lack of intimate cooperation and of interdependence 
between medical school and hospital. But ever since 
our alliance with the Presbyterian was consummated, 
the benefits have been marked and have been mutual. 
Clinical facilities, previously lacking, were made avail- 
able to our medical students. Any first rate hospital 
must keep abreast of the times and be thoroughly con- 
versant with developments in the science of medicine 
in every form. This was made possible for the Pres- 
byterian through their alliance with us. Neither the 
University nor the Hospital, however, would ever be 
able to make the most of their connections were they 
content with present resources and not attempt the 


The Medical 


Center 


development of facilities which ought to be made avail- 
able in New York. For this reason the project for 
making the allied institutions the basis of a really great 
Medical Center has always been an attractive one. It 
would have to be adequate to meet the ideal require- 
ments of medical education for generations to come. 
It should embrace both the material facilities for teach- 
ing medicine as now understood and should include 
also extensive and well equipped hospital buildings 
where not only general medicine and surgery will re- 
ceive attention but where all the specialties will have 
plenty of ward space and where laboratory buildings 
for research of every kind will be available. 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the events listed below will be 
held at the Columbia University Club, 4 West 43rd Street. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 0900. 


Monpay, May 23. 
School of Business Alumni. Dinner. 6.30 p. m. 
Tuespay, May 24. 
Alumni Fund Representatives. Dinner. 


7.00 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, May 25. 
Class of '18. Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 


THURSDAY, May 26. 
Board of Directors of the Alumni Federation. 
Meeting and Dinner. 6.45 p. m. 
Class of '96P.&S. Dinner. 7.00 p. ۰ 
Yonkers Alumni Club. Meeting at the Residence of Mr. 
Thomas Ewing, 616 Palisade Avenue, Yonkers, New 
York. 8.15 p. m. 


Monthly 


Tuespay, May 31. 

Local Club Committee Meeting. Trustees’ Room, Columbia 
University. 10.30 a. m. 

Alumni Trustee Nominating Convention. .Trustees’ Room, 
Columbia University. 4.00 p. m. 

Class of ’85Mines. Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 

Class of '96. Informal Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 

Class of '04. Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 

Class of '06. Dinner. Hotel Commodore. 8.00 p. m. 

Alumni Association of the Graduate Schools. Annual 
Meeting and Dinner. Faculty Club, Columbia Univer- 
‘sity. 6.30 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 1. 
Commencement Day. 


Class of 80. Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 
Class of 89. Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 
Class of '92. Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 


Class of '96.. Twenty-htth Reunion Dinner. Details later. 
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Al this will now be made possible. There will be 
established on sound university principles a research 
school of medicine and surgery that will not be a 
duplicate of any that exists at present but will be unique 
in America. It 1s a project that is not only gigantic in 
itself but that contains as well all the elements of the 
highest type of public service. It 1s consequently one 
of the most significant advances which the University 
has made in its long history. 


Mr. Edison's questions have furnished more real fun 
in academic circles than college men have had for a 
long time, but the real intent back of 
the famous inventor's series of queries 
has almost been lost in the shuffle. Mr. 
Edison, we presume, by some brief interrogations, 
really wanted to discover the potential ability of ap- 
plicants for positions in his employ by testing their 
general capabilities. The questions which he is re- 
ported to have asked, are entirely unrelated one to 
another, and the failure to answer them or any part 
of them can mean practically nothing, except perhaps 
that a man may have an unretentive memory. On the 
other hand ability to answer a large majority of the 
questions may mean only that an individual has the 
encyclopedic type of mind, and for practical tasks 
such as we suppose Mr. Edison wants his men to 
perform, we believe this type of mind is not a hard and 
fast requirement. 

The general criticism that has been leveled at this 
method of determining the efficacy of college training 
has brought from Mr. Edison a statement,—at least 
it is so reported, —that he would be glad to have college 
professors make up a better list of questions for him 
if they would bring about the results he has wished 
for all along. Hindsight is of course always better 
than foresight, and we feel that if Mr. Edison had taken 
this course in the beginning he would have had dis- 
covered for him immediately a method of selection that 
would have suited his needs far more exactly than the 
process he has been using. The experience Columbia 
has had with the psychological tests proves without any 
question the value of this type of examination. Varia- 
tions of it can be used to determine types of mind, 
varying amounts of knowledge, different degrees of 
reasoning ability, tendencies in disposition, and, we 
understand also, indications of character. If Mr. 
Edison has, as we understand he has declared, a high 
opinion of college men and of colleges, he can profitably 
take a leaf from their book of experience with the 
psychological tests and make a helpful substitution for 


Page 
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the unscientific and haphazard method of questioning 
which has furnished us with so much amusement. 


The week just ending was a most successful one for 
Columbia athletics. The West Point trip, an innova- 
tion, was a complete success from every 
point of view; the nine won from the 
Army in one of the most exciting and 
best college baseball games ever played on the plains. 
The tennis team vanquished the Cadets (and later in 
the week also defeated Amherst) and to make it a 
perfect day even the chess team won every match 
against the strategy of the military. The baseball 
team slipped a cog when Dartmouth defeated it 4-3, 
but the week ended gloriously when the track team won 
a triangular meet against Brown and Weslevan, and 
when the Varsity Crew brought the Childs Cup back 
to our trophy room, a piece of precious metal which we 
had almost come to regard as our own personal prop- 
erty. A series of mysterious mishaps in the Junior 
Varsity boat prevented a sweep of the Harlem, but the 
skies were gloriously Blue and White that particular 
saturday afternoon, and all Columbia rejoiced over one 
of the most successful athletic weeks we have enjoved 
this year. 


Success in 


Athletics 


Columbia Alumni Fund Class Report 
as of May 14, 1921 


Classes leading in number of subscribers 


No. of 
Subscribers 
16 


Fund Representative 
H. F. Nordeman 

.. Archibald Douglas 
I. W. Hadsell 
E. H. Raymond, Jr 
I. H. Cornell 


*Moved up from 6th place since May 7. 
**Moved up from 7th place since May 7. 
***Newcomers among lcading classes since May 7. 


Classes leading in amount subscribed 


J. Arthur Booth 

W. F. Morgan 

H. F. Nordeman 

John S. Montgomery 
1908L.f Charles K. Burdick 
1894Minest ... Archibald Douglas 
1883Mines .... J. Parke Channing 
1900 E. H. Raymond, Jr 

....G. A. Schroter 


* Moved up from 6th place since May 7. 
** Moved up from 7th place since May 7. 
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The Proposed Medical Centre 


Presbyterian Hospital and Columbia Combine for Great Medical Centre—Culmination of Many 
Years Work—To Be Located at 168th Street and Broadway 


During the past week, announcement 
was made of the alliance between Colum- 
bia and the Presbyterian Hospital that 
will probably result in the world's great- 
est medical centre. This goal has been 
in view for several years, and its attain- 
ment has caused no small amount of 
favorable comment in all quarters. 

Work on the buildings will be started 
very shortly, but it is not expected that 
the institution will be rcady to use for 
at least two or possibly four years. 
When completed, it will cover six blocks 
on Washington Heights. 


The University's Statement 
The official announcement of the Uni- 
versity concerning the plan follows: 


The efforts of Columbia University 
and the Presbyterian Hospital, looking 
toward a permanent alliance between the 
two institutions, which has been pending 
for a number of years, have at last been 
brought to a successful conclusion, and 
the much discussed and long awaited 
plan to provide a great center of me- 
dical teaching and research worthy of 
the City of New York and fully abreast 
of modern science, has now become an 
actuality. A permanent alliance has been 
affected between Columbia University 
and the Presbyterian Hospital, to pro- 
vide such a medical center, and the large 
sums needed to carry the plan into effect, 
have been provided by gift. 

Under the terms of the agreement, the 
University and the Hospital each con- 
tinue their independent existence and 
control. The Medical School now oc- 
cupying the site bounded by 59th and 
60th Streets and Tenth Avenue, and the 
Hospital now occupying the site between 
Madison and Park Avenues, 69th and 
70th Streets, are as soon as possible to 
be provided with new and thoroughly 
equipped buildings upon a common site. 
The professional staff of the Hospital is 
to consist of Professors and other mem- 
bers of the Faculty of the Medical School 
of Columbia University, to be appointed 
by the Hospital upon the nomination of 
the University. For the oversight of 
the common interests of the University 
and the Hospital in the new undertaking, 
an Administrative Board is established, 
to consist of three representatives of the 
Trustees of the University and three re- 
presentatives of the Managers of the 
Hospital. The first Administrative Board 
is to consist of Messrs. John G. Milburn, 
Walter B. James, '84P.&S., and William 
Barclay Parsons, '79, '82Mines, repre- 
senting the University, and Edward S. 
Harkness, Henry W. deForest and Wil- 
liam Sloane, representing the Hospital. 

Finances 

The very large sums needed to enable 

Columbia University to bear its share 


in this great enterprise, have now been 
provided in the following manner: 

$5,000.000 for endowment from the 
estate of the late Joseph R. DeLamar. 

$3,000,000 for the construction of new 
buildings and their equipment, from 
the Carnegie Corporation, the General 
Education. Board and the Rockefeller 
Foundation, each of which has pledged 
$1,000,000. 

Land located between 165th and 168th 
Streets, Broadway and Fort Washington 
Avenue and valued at not less than 
$1,000,000, which is the gift of a donor 
who wishes to remain anonymous. 

An additional sum of $1.000,000 for 


endowment from another anonymous 
donor. "i 
With the land and buildings thus 


assured, and with this increased endow- 
ment, the University and the Hospital 
will be able to go forward without de- 
lay in carrying out their plans. An ad- 
ditional endowment of from $3,000,000 
to $4,000,000 will still be needed by the 
University, in order that when the build- 
ings are completed and equipped, they 
may be used in the most effective man- 
ner possible for the advancement of 
medical instruction and research. 


The Historical Background 


The reorganization and improvement 
of the Medical School had been kept 
before the University and the public by 
President Butler from the very begin- 
ning of his administration twenty years 
ago. He became Acting President in 
succession to Seth Low on October 7, 
1901 and was elected President of the 
University on January 6, 1902. The first 
large question of University policy to 
which he addressed himself was that of 
the Medical School, then a very pros- 
perous professional school with a large 
and influential clientele, but conducted 
on old-fashioned lines with inadequate 
staff and equipment, without proper clini- 
cal facilities for its students, and largely 
under the tradition of the proprietary 
school period out of which it had but 
recently come. President Butler at once 
undertook the close study of the ques- 
tion of medical education both at home 
and abroad, and as a result presented a 
plan for the reorganization and develop- 
ment of the Medical School of Colum- 
bia University in December 1902, which 
was adopted and approved by the Com- 
mittee on Education and formally re- 
ported to the Trustees of the University 
on January 5, 1903. The leading details 
are reprinted in the President's Annual 
Report for 1920, pp. 36-37. They in- 
cluded complete divorce from propri- 
etary school tradition and practices, the 
establishment of full-time service of me- 
dical teachers on the same basis as in 
other parts of the University, the multi- 
plication of laboratories and clinics, the 
provision of a university hospital, and 
the establishment of a Department or 


Institute of Public Health. During the 
eighteen years that have passed, Colum- 
bia University has steadily kept these 
principles and policies in mind and has 
worked for their accomplishment. It 
has succeeded wholly, or in great part, 
in accomplishing them all, even under 
present difficult and restricted conditions. 
Its alliance with the Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal now solves for all time the problem 
of a hospital to be permanently affiliated 
with the University. The University 
has now the necessary funds to build a 
new and thoroughly modern Medical 
School, with appropriate clinics, insti- 
tutes and laboratories, in the immediate 
vicinity of a new Presbyterian Hospital. 
It is believed that $3,000,000 will meet the 
cost of the buildings that are immedi- 
ately necessary. 

The Trustees of the University pro- 
pose to spare no effort, working in co- 
operation with the Presbyterian Hospital, 
to carry their sound and wise plans into 
full effect at the earliest possible date. 


On the day following this announce- 
ment Col. William Barclay Parsons, '79, 
'82Mines, Chairman of the Columbia 
Board of Trustees, and William Sloane, 
'68, President of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, both emphasized the fact tnat the 
two institutions were working in the 
closest harmony to bring about the great- 
est medical institution in the world. 


Comments of the Press 

The New York newspapers, as well as 
those in other parts of the country, were 
enthusiastic about the project. Under 
such headings as “A Great Medical 
School,” “A Great Medical Centre As- 
sured,” “Medical Leadership in New 
York,” etc., there appeared in the New 
York press editorial comments such as 
these: 


General satisfaction will be felt that 
the old plans for combining the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons with the 
Presbyterian Hospital have been revived 
and are now in a fair way to be carried 
out. The necessary agreements have 
been reached and most of the money 
required has been pledged. The result 
should be an adequate foundation for 
an institution for medical research and 
training second to none in this country 
or the world. 

Why there should be such a great me- 
dical school in New York needs no 
argument. This city provides the neces- 
sary conditions. It has the long and 
high tradition of medical education. 
Famous teachers and practitioners have 
had their home here. And nowhere else 
can the investigators in medicine, the 
pioneers in surgery, find such a wealth of 
material as lies ready to their hand in 
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the hospitals of New York.—N ew York 
Times. 

A site adequate to accommodate the 
necessary hospital and instruction build- 
ings is provided by the former American 
Association baseball park, covering six 
city blocks. With their completion, New 
York will have a magnificent medical 
research center matching, if it does not 
surpass, any in Europe. It will constit- 
tute another monument to educational 
advancement in the United States and 
it will likewise serve as another con- 
spicuous memorial to American private 
generosity.—N ew York ۰ 

We confidently expect that the medical 
school which Columbia and the Presby- 
terian Hospital announce thev have 
united to establish on Washington 
Heights will become one of the first in 
the world. ... Three years ago the 
negotiations between Columbia and the 
Presbyterian Hospital came to a stand- 
still. The city is to be congratulated 
that they were successfully renewed, and 
that we are assured of an institution 
with admirable buildings and an endow- 
ment of at least $10,000,000—N ew York 
Evening Post. 

The public receives with much gratifi- 
cation news that the endowment and 
building in New York of what is planned 
to become the world's greatest center of 
medical science is now assured. Its 
joint sponsors, Columbia University and 
the Presbyterian Hospital, aíter more 
than eleven years of preliminary effort, 
must through founding this $15.000,000 
institution add splendidly to the already 
bright luster of their fame... . 

We feel a natural pride that New 
York's prestige in the science of medi- 
cine, always high, may soon stand above 
that of Vienna or Paris, but it is the 
humanitarian prospect that is the more 
appealing and which will most richly re- 
ward this latest grand expression of 
American learning and philanthropy.— 
New York Evening Mail. 


1. Commencement Day this year will 
be all the name imphes—it will start 
something. 


Architecture Alumni to Hold 
Annual Dinner on June 2 


The Alumni Association of the School 
of Architecture will celebrate the forti- 
eth anniversary of the founding of the 
School at a dinner to be held at the Fac- 
ulty Club on Thursday evening, June 2, 
at half-past seven. The committee, com- 
posed of Talbot F. Hamlin, '14F.A,, 
Chairman; H. M. Polhemus, '12F.A, 
and J. H. Klenke, Jr., '07F.A., is making 
particular efforts to get out a large 
number of the Architecture Alumni. 

The dinner will be held in connection 
with the Fortieth Anniversary Exhibi- 
tion in the Avery Library, of the actual 
work of the Alumni and former stu- 
dents. It is expected that the exhibits 
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will be fairly representative of some of 
the great things which Columbia archi- 
tects have really accomplished. The ex- 
hibition will be opened with a reception 
and tea in Room 402 of Avery Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon, May 31. 


2. Our Alma Mater is the World’s 
greatest University and should have the 
World’s greatest Commencement—we 
will. 


Fund Representatives to Meet 
at Final Dinner 

The year’s final meeting of the Alumni 
Fund Representatives will be held at 
dinner at the Columbia University Club 
on Tuesday evening. May 24. This will 
mark the official climax of the Fund's 
work for the present academic year. 
Since the previous mecting of the re- 
presentatives on April 19, efforts have 
been made to reach every Alumnus with 
at least two appeals for the fund. The 
results have been very noticeable, and 
subscriptions are daily coming to the 
Fund Office in 311 East Hall. A sum- 
mary of the leading classes appcars on 
the editorial page. 


College Association Standing Com- 
mittee Honors *Dunc" Browne 
The regular meeting of the Standing 

Committee of the Alumni Association 

of Columbia College was held at the 

Columbia University Club on. Monday 

evening. May 16. The meeting was made 

the occasion for a farewell dinner in 
honor of Duncan H. Browne, ’05, the 
recently elected Dean of the Cathedral 
of Denver, Colorado. The members of 
the Committee were in the usual happy 
frame of mind which seems to character- 
ize the members of that association and, 
as “Dunc” said in the speech which he 
was perforce oblige to make, he would 
long hold in remembrance the honor 
which a most gracious company of his 
fellow Alumni were paying to him. 
Upon conclusion. of the dinner, the 
Standing Committee held a short busi- 
ness mecting. Among the appropriations 
made was one of $1,000 for the use of 
the School Boy Committee of the As- 
sociation and $500 as a contribution and 
mark of appreciation for the work of 
the Alumni Federation. Ward Melville, 


"G9. was elected to the Committee to fill 


the unexpired term of Seth Low Pierre- 
pont, ‘07, resigned, and was immediately 
appointed to the Membership Committee. 
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Those present included two of the 
Association's representatives on the 
Board of Directors of the Alumni 
Federation—Coykendall, '95, and Hay- 
dock, '01—as well as Putnam, '97, Mac- 
beth, '06, Bangs, '10, Laimbeer, '83, 
Seward, 99, O'Loughlin. ‘03, Palmer, 
’C7, Eimer, ’06, Falconer. '02, and C. C. 
Proffitt, "17, Executive Secretary of the 
Federation. 


President Butler to Entertain 
Fifty Year Class at Dinner 

The Class of 1871. celebrating this 
year its fiftieth anniversary of gradua- 
tion, will be entertained at dinner on 
Wednesday evening. May 25, by Presi- 
dent Butler, at his home on Morningside 
Drive. On April 7, the class met ۲ 
dinner at the residence of Stuyvesant 
Fish, one of their number, for their 
class reunion. As has been already an- 
nounced, 71 will take a prominent part 
in the Commencement Exercises on June 
Ist, although the complete details have 
not yct been announced. 


3. When you read your morning paper 
Thursday. June 2nd, don't say to vour- 
self, I might have been there— be there 
and signify your intention today. 


1880 Reunion Dinner 

The Class of 1880 Columbia College 
will hold its annual reunion and dinner 
at the Columbia University Club on 
June 1, at 7 p. m. William W. Scrug- 
ham, secretary of the class. may be ad- 
dressed at 34 Warburton avenue, Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. 


Ninety-Nine Votes to Attend Commence 
ment Dinner 

Contrary to previous plans, the Class 
of '99 has decided not to hold a dinner 
all their own on Commencement night. 
They will take part in the regular 
Alumni program at that time ۰ 
Whether they were attracted by the 
"Mystery" or by the evening show, or by 
the fact that the dinner is to be served 
by Maresi-Mazzetti, will probably never 
be known. Suffice it to say, that one oí 
these three—or perhaps all of them— 
was instrumental in causing the class 
to abandon for this vear at least their 
customary and exclusive private dinner. 


4. If there is nothing on the Com- 
mencemert Dav program that appeals 
to vou—see a doctor. 
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Convention Delegates 
To date there have been received at 
the Alumni Office the following lists of 
delegates and alternates forthe Alumni 

Trustee Nominating Convention at. 4 :00 

p. m. on May 31, to nominate an Alumni 

Trustee as successor to Arthur S. 

Dwight, ’85 Mines. 

Representing the Mines Assoctation: 
Delegates: Harris K. Masters, '94- 
Mines; Walter H. Aldridge, '87Mines ; 
Samuel <A. Goldschmidt, "71Mines. 
Alternates: John Sheafe Douglas, 
'90Mines; Alonzo B. Bradley, '03S; 
Henry C. Pelton, '89F.A. 

Representing the P.&S. Association: 
Delegates: J. Arthur Booth, 78, '82- 
P.&S.; George G. Cochran, '84P.&S.; 
Lefferts Hutton, '02, '05P.&S. Alter- 
nates: Thomas H. Cherry, '04P.&S.; 
Howard Fox, 98P.&S.; Otto V. Huff- 
man, '03P.&S. 

Representing the Graduate Schools: 
Delegates: Edmund S. Joy, ’88L, 
'02Ph.D.; Herbert R. Moody, '00A.M., 
'001Ph.D.; John D. Haney, '10Ph.D. 
Alternates: Charles A. Downer, '01- 
Ph.D.; Michael Levine, '10A.M., '13- 
Ph.D.; Thomas D. Rambaut, '81, '84- 
Ph.D. 

Representing the Alumni Club of Cleve- 

land: 
Delegate: George Brokaw Compton, 
09, '13L. 
Representing the Alumni Club of Mary- 
land: 
Delegate: George C. Saunders, 98S. 
Alternate: A. H. Warth, ’07S. 
Representing the Alumni Club of Phila- 
delphia: 
Delegate: Lemuel Whitaker, 81, Al- 
ternates: George W. Wallace, ’89L; 
Wilson F. Smith, '94Mines. 
Representing the Alumni Club of Pitts- 
burgh: 
Delegate: James M. Clark, '87L. 


9. You may be getting on in years, 
nevertheless, you must still have a few 
young ideas—give yourself: a chance, 
come up June first and surprise yourself. 


Present and Past Editors Celebrate 
Law Review Anniversary ` - 

Over seventy editors and former ed- 
itors of the Columbia Law Review and 
members of the Faculty of the Law 
School gathered at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club on Wednesday, May 11, to 
celebrate the twenty-first anniversary of 
the founding of the Review. There has 


. 1909—Dudley F. Sicher, 
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not been so large an attendance in re- 
cent years at any Review function; 
nearly every class was represented by a 
substantial delegation. 

Garrard Glenn, ’03L, the toastmaster, 
first called upon Dean Harlan F. Stone, 
'98L, who summarized the career of the 
Review during the past year, and made 
the encouraging announcement that the 
Review seemed well on the way to be- 
ing put on a sound financial basis. Espe- 
cial praise was given Frederic C. Bel- 
linger, ۰17, '21L, and Edward Gluck, '17, 
'21L. for their vigorous and successful 
efforts in this direction. 

The chief speaker of the evening, greet- 
ed with enthusiastic acclaim, was former 
Dean George W. Kirchwey, who spoke 
in his old-time vein, emphasizing as his 
serious point the need for reform in ap- 
proaching the problem of the criminal, 
with which Professor Kirchwey has 
dealt so intimately since leaving the Law 
School. Professor Cantield had a few 
remarks to make concerning sociological 
jurisprudence, and Professor Powell 
responded to the toastmaster’s request 
for a few words on the “Decline and 
Fall of the Constitution.” Watson M. 
Washburn, '17L, told anecdotes of his 
experiences with the American tennis 
team in the Antipodes. The outgoing 
and incoming Editors-in-Chief were also 
heard from. 

Those who turned out for this most 
successful occasion. were: Dean Harlan 
F. Stone, '98L; ex-Dean George W. 
Kirchwey, Prof. George F. Canfeld, 
Prof, Underhill Moore, '00, '02L ; Prof. 
Walter Wheeler Cook, '94; Prof. Thom- 
as Reed Powell, '13Ph.D.; Prof. Robert 
Lee Hale, '18Ph.D.; Frederick C. Hicks, 
and Garrard Glenn, '03L, Toastmaster. 
, Among the ex-editors and editors who 
attended were: 1901—Joseph E. Corri- 
gan, Louis S. Levy, John M. Woolsey; 
1903—H. Starr Giddings, Henry Root 
Stern; 1905—Arthur G. Hays; 1908— 
George A. Ellis, Harry F. Mela, Fred- 
erick “J. Powell, Alexandar B. Siegel; 
Charles M. 
Travis. 

1911—Alexander Holtzoff, Karl ۰ 
Kirchwey; 1912—John Vance Hewitt, 
John M. Lowrie, Harold R. Medina, Je- 
rome Michael; 1913—Gardner P. Lloyd, 
Raymond B. Seymour; 1914—A. B. 
Brenner, Morse S. Hirsch, Samuel L. 
Jackson, H. H. Nordlinger, Stephen K. 
Rapp, Tracy S. Voorhees; 1915—Louis 
Connick, Arnold W. Knauth, Edward I. 
Steckler. 
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1916—Thayer Burgess, Duane R:t 
Dills, Paul W. McQuillen, Harry Rot- 
kowitz; 1917—Seth V. Elting, George 
dcF. Lord, Denton D. Robinson, Watson 
M. Washburn; 1918—Francis Goertner, 
David E. Grant, Milton P. Kupfer, Ju- 
lius Weiss, Louis S. Weiss; 1919—How- 
ard E. Reinheimer; 1920—Francis deL. 
Cunningham, Douglas H. Kenyon, Ben- 
jamin S. Kirsh. 

1921—Philip Adler, DeLano Andrews, 
Charles S. Ascher, Frederic C. Bellin- 
ger, David Brady, Ralph F. Colin, Frank 
C. Delaney, Edward Gluck, Clarence V. 
Opper, Loring W. Post; 1922—Leonard 
Acker, Herbert W. Haldenstein, Oliver 
B. James, Thomas Keely, Jr., Albert G. 
Redpath, Alvin S. Rosenson, George C. 
Sharp. 


6. The luncheon this year will be a 
real one—the name of the caterer 
Maresi-Mazzeti—guarantees you that, 
and the potato salad will have onions. 


Eighty-One Kicks (Substantially) 
for a Columbia Flag 

The Class of 1881 has kicked. They 
have kicked long and strenuously, and 
they have kicked to the University. 
They have kicked on behalf of the 
breezes that float by Morningside 
Heights, and the sum and substance of 
their wails on behalf of the flecting 
zephyrs is that they seldom see their 
flag pole—oh, yes, their very own '81 flag 
pole—at Columbia, flying the Columbia 
King's Crown flag. 

Their kick has been a good one, for at 
their Fortieth Anniversary this year they 
are planning to back it up by presenting 
a Columbia banner along with sufficient 
funds to keep it flying from the east 
flagstaff on the Library steps whenever 
the American flag is flying from the 
west flagstaff. And they are planning to 
see that it is done. Eighty-one has law- 
yers in its midst, it has; and they are 
drawing up a deed of gift which will 
cause the laws of the land to see that 
the King’s Crown flag flies in the breezes 
from the Eighty-One Flagstaff long 
after the members of that distinguished 
class have all passed into history. 

The ceremony will take place at noon 
as the academic procession returns from 
the Gymnasium on Commencement Day. 
The procession will halt at the foot of 
the Eighty-One Flagstaff, where Charles 
M. Lum, President of the Class, will 
turn over to President Butler the deed 
of gift, providing sufficient funds to see 
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that the wishes of the Class in this re- 
spect are eternally carried out. The 
Anniversary Committee is the same as 
that of their 25th Reunion in 1906, when 
William C. Demorest, Lucius H. Beers, 
Reginald H. Sayre, Charles Pike Saw- 
yer, and Howard Van Sinderen, in addi- 
tion to President Lum and Herman F. 
Nordeman, Secretary, as ex-officio mem- 
bers, acted as agents for the Class in 
presenting the memorial flagstaff from 
which their 40th Anniversary gift is to 
wave. 

The one moot question in the prepara- 
tion for the ceremony was who should 
raise the flag. The most probable candi- 
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date was William C. Demorest, father 
of the Class Baby, but Eighty-One 
would have none of this. In solemn con- 
clave assembled, they up and voted that 
the Honorable William Curtis was too 
old to pull the halyards. Then, having 
administered this rebuke, they offered 
salve by voting the honor to Demorest 
Davenport, the Class Grandson, now at 
the age of ten years, son of Alice Dem- 
orest Davenport, the aforementioned 
Class Baby. 

Thus the whole business is peacefully 
settled, and Eighty-One will hold its 
Fortieth Anniversary dinner with no 
dissension in its ranks. This dinner, by 


Columbia Wins the Childs 


Thirty thousand spectators, lining the 
banks of the picturesque Harlem, 
perched on roadside trees, clinging to 
High Bridge and Washington Bridge, 
plastered on the bluffs above the Speed- 
way, lolling in canoes or on the decks of 
1909's sightseeing vessel, cheering, yell- 
ing, waving, howling, screaming, until 
from the massed thousands a steady roar 
peat back all stillness, thirty thousand 
rabid, frantic Columbia fans watched the 
1921 'Varsity Crew edge slowly away 
from old Princeton, and in the last quar- 
ter of a mile, fairly hoist their shell out 
of the water and hurl it across the finish 
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A SHORT DISTANCE ABOVE THE FINISH. COLUMBIA ON b LEFT, 
THE MIDDLE, PRINCETON ON THE RIGHT 


By Morningsideliner 


line a good three-quarters of a length 
ahead of Princeton. 

For the first time in seven years, and 
for the first time ever in home waters, 
followers of the Blue and White saw the 
Lion claw the Tiger to a standstill, and 
bring the Childs Cup back to Columbia. 
Pennsylvania, fighting gamely but out- 
classed,- inished two lengths behind the 
Princetonians. 

The race got under way promptly at 
3:30, after Princeton had had her rud- 
der repaired at the start. Immediately 
after the word go, trouble was perceived 
in the Columbia shell, hands waved wild- 


the way, will be on May 31, when these 
dignified sons of Columbia will embark 
on the Sea Gate boat at the Battery, for 
the Crescent Club at Bay Ridge. 
Eighty-One was the first class to pre- 
sent a gift to the University on their 
25th, their 30th, and their 40th anniver- 
saries. They are already looking into 
the future and assuring everyone that 
they will be the first class to present a 
gift to their Alma Mater when half a 
century has passed since graduation. 


7. Stuyvesant Fish, 71, of the 50 vear 
class can put over a strong program in 
brilliant style and he will. 


Cup 


ly in the air, there were shoutings and 
yellings, and finally the Morningside 
shell stopped, and the other two boats 
were recalled. Cooper, the number four 
man, had jumped his seat and pushed it 
off the tracks on the recovery. 


Back they went to the start, the tugs 
and motorboats puffing and grunting, 
the placid Harlem churned to a foamy 
mass. Once more the “Ready All! ... 
Go!", and this time the three boats 
slipped off to a perfect start, Princeton 
leading with her short snappy 38, Penn 
rowing in second place and Columbia 
content to set off with a quiet 36 trail- 
ing last. The opening sprint lasted for 
some twenty strokes, and then the racing 
shells quieted down to business. At the 
quarter mile mark, the Tiger was a good 
half length in the lead, and snapping 
along at a firm 34. Penn somehow or 
other had dropped back to keep Colum- 
bia company. The Morningside folks 
had dropped down to 30, to take stock 
of themselves and get set to go chase 
the Tiger. 


Down past the Union Boat Club, 
Princeton had edged a three-quarter 
length lead and was rowing 34. Penn 
was doing about the same and was com- 
mencing to slip, the long stroke of the 
Columbia oars beginning to tell. As the 
three shells flashed past the Blue and 
White headquarters, a long rolling cheer 


came out over the water. "Go get 
'em, Columbia ." It was time for 
something to happen. Stroke Brodil 


took a look over his shoulder at the 
Tiger eight, and detected a slight break 
in the boat, the least bit of scrambling 
that told him all was not going as well as 
it might. Without a word, up went the 
stroke to a 34 beat with all the heave 
and kick the men had. The Tiger was 
caught napping, and within fifteen 
strokes, the two jungle beasts were rac- 
ing side by side. And now Columbia 


PENN IN Was rowing 30, and holding Princeton. 


Penn was clearly out of the running. 
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AS SEEN FROM HIGH BRIDGE RIGHT 
AFTER THE RACE. 


The Lion spurt had left her behind. Co- 
lumbia and Princeton were to fight it 
out down the course. 

Suddenly Princeton shot up to a 36. 
and won a quarter of a length. Brodil 
waited calmly for the Tiger to finish 
his spurt, and then tap, tap, tap . 
“Here we go boys !", the wooden knock- 
ers in the hands of Coxswain Brush 
tapped merrily on the side of the Morn- 
ingside shell, Brodil notched it up to 32, 
and in ten strokes Princeton had again 
lost her lead. 

Down went the Columbia stroke again, 
this time to the long swinging 28 which 
two weeks before had spelled disaster to 
Old Eli. Princeton had dropped to a 
33, and still the Morningside shell held 
her steadily. Brodil was saving his men 
for the final test when Lion and Tiger 
would give all they had to lead the other 
across. 

Once more Princeton made a bid with 
a 36 beat, and once more Brodil let her 
finish before he replied with a slashing 
32 which evened them up again, and 
brought the two shells neck and neck 
down the stretch just before the first 
bridge. This time the Columbia shell 
steadied down to a swinging 30, the boat 
spacing past the rudderpost, and with 
Princeton rowing 34, the howling 5 
suddenly saw the almost unbelievable. 
Rowing four strokes lower to the min- 
ute, the men swinging back and creep- 
ing down upon their slides with appar- 
ently no effort, the oars flashing out of 
the water as if worked by one hand, 
imperceptibly at first, but soon clearer 
to view, steadily inch by inch the Colum- 

ia prow began to nose ahead of Old 
Nassau. Running steadily as though 
driven by a motor, without halt or check, 
the distance increased, and then sudden- 
ly the two crews flashed beneath Wash- 

ington Bridge, a quarter mile before the 
finish, and hemmed in by a roar of wel- 
come and encouragement, Lion and Tiger 
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let go with all they had. Creswell, the 
Princeton stroke, ran the beat up to 36 
and then 38. Brodil set a 34 that car- 
ried all the punch and kick that the 
fighting Columbians could give the oar. 
Steadily and with increasing speed, the 
gap between the two boats widened. 
Taking no chances with the fighting 
Tiger, Brodil gave her another notch, 
and at the 35 stroke the Blue and White 
was gaining a foot at every stroke. 
Princeton was rowed out and began to 
splash, Columbia went on without a fal- 
ter and shot across the line, three-quar- 
ters of a length in front, with Penn 
fighting gamely two lengths behind the 
Tigers. 

Jim Rice's stroke again. Not one of 
the many critics who viewed the contest 
but had to admit the superiority of the 
sweeping pull and kick that Rice teaches 
his men, the slow nursing of the slide, 
which gives a chance to rest on the way 
back and gives the boat that remarkable 
run between strokes, which enables his 
crew to loaf along four and five beats 
behind in strokes and yet keep even with 
the high rowing crews. It is this stroke 
of the old water wizard that conserves 
the strength of his men, and gives them 
the final punch which kills off the fast 
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PART OF THE CROWD THAT LINED 
THE HARLEM'S BANKS 
rowing crews in the last part of the 


races; it is his coaching and training 
which enable his pupils to put the maxi- 
mum strength and effort into their heave 
with the least amount of waste. Cer- 
tainly there is no more pretty sight than 
to see a Rice crew out in front rowing 
without strain or effort and showing a 
form that in every motion and move- 


ment does credit to the great coach who 


perfected it. 

All credit to the crew, and especially 
plucky Wally Waldecker, and the heady 
stroke, Brodil. Waldecker stepped into 
Van Houten's seat a week before the 
race, rowing for the first time this sea- 
son. Columbians have reason to feel 


grateful to this boy for his clean living 
and his fight. 

Penn found some little balm for her 
defeat in the big event, as her Junior 
crew took the measure of the Blue and 
White youngsters in the preliminary 
event of the afternoon. Something was 
out of tune in the Columbia shell, and 
it certainly was not the smooth machine 
that it showed itself to be against Yale. 
At the start, Columbia scrambled while 
Penn shot into a lead. Down past the 
boat house the Quakers had open water, 
when Columbia began to pick up. Hard- 
ly had the Blue and White closed the 
gap down the,Speedway when trouble 
developed in the Columbia shell. Num- 
ber 2 crabbed, fought his oar out, crabbed 
again, extricated himself, and then 
jumped his slide. Again Penn slipped 
into the lead, while Columbia struggled 
along, scrambling while No. 2 fought to 
get his seat on the runners. When he 
finally did, it would only move some two 
or three inches or so. Rowing as best 
they could, the scrappy Juniors set out 
after the Quakers, and began to cut down 
their lead. An eighth of a mile from the 
finish saw them pick up the stern of the 
Quaker boat, and crawl up steadily and 
desperately. But the final effort came 
too late, and the Penn eight crossed the 
line with ten feet to the good. 

The races were perfectly managed, the 
course was carcfully cleared, the motor 
launches even seemed to be in extra fine 
fettle and worked without a hitch. The 
press men followed both races on board 
Fred Coykendall’s good tug Foster, 
which stepped out of her role as pack- 
mule for racing shells long enough to 
sec her slim protegees slip down the 
course. 

Camped down on the finish line was 
an excursion boat with a loyal crowd of 
Naughty Niners on board, whooping 
things up and making almost as much 
noise as the rest of the mob combined. 


BOATING OF THE CREWS 


COLUMBIA 
Position Name Wt. Height Age. 
Stroke—Brodil ............. 183 S.11 23 
7—Swinburne .............. 171 6.03 25 
6—Gallico ................. 183 6.02 24 
5—Waldecker ............. 168 5.11 22 
4—(COODEE coisa Asal 170 6.02% 19 
3—Thees ........... ۶۶۳00٤ 165 6.02 19 
هه دبیم‎ 0 3٥ 179 6.00 20 
Bow—Ruffalo .............. 168 5.11 20 
Average ape ای‎ vici AH 174 6.02 22 
Coxswain—Brush .......... 103 5.04 21 
PRINCETON 
Stroke—Cresswell .......... 175 5.11 20 
7—Wolverton ............. 164 6.02 31 
6—Sinclair ................ 178 6.00 21 
5—Newlin ...............«. 182 6.03 19 
4-—C تا وی ہے‎ x ado او‎ 178 6.03 21 
$= lisa Se a aia 179 6.01 22 
لے‎ 0906607 ours ades اوھ یک‎ 168 6.00 21 
Bow—Page ................ 170 5.11 20 
AVETARC و ہی‎ kde YEA وو‎ 174 6.0074 20 
Coxswain—Gardiner ........ 116 5.06 20 
PENNSYLV m ^ 

Stroke—Mitchell ........... 5.10 20‏ 
7—Widner ................ 3 6.01 21‏ 
6—Copeland ............... 182 6.01 21‏ 
19 6.03 187 ہمہ شر کو ا و ری ۳۱۳۱0 لات و 

4—Wheeler ............... 177 5.10 22 
d WS 00 164 6.00 22 
2—lHowel ................. 172 6.00 20 
Bow—Jellnick ............. 163 5٩.11 ۰۰ 22 
Coxswain— Chase .......... 102 5.04 18 


Referee and starter-—Julian Curtis. 
Timer— William Meikleham. 
Judge at finish— Franklin D. Hooper. 
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8. If you are too weak to walk in the 
parade, even under the inspiration of a 
real jazz band, reserve a seat on the ele- 
phants—they can carry a gang. 


While Spring Hangs Fire 

Larry Condon, having moved all Co- 
lumbia up to West Point on his yacht, 
the Ball team obligingly came through, 
and with the assistance of Mr. Tedtord, 
the captain— Jimmy Tedford in private 
life—the Army was beaten by a 3 to 2 
score. 

x k * 

Which causes us to remark that we've 
pretty well taken the measure of the 
Army in everything we've met them in 
this year. However, continuing about 
this Tedford person, we report that he 
made five hits in five times at bat, and 
that in the ninth inning he won the game 
with a triple. 

* ¥ + 

After which he was presented with 
the “Mandalay” and the Columbia li- 
brary and the new Stadium and any 
other little things his heart desired. 

* x ¥ 


The Army did all its scoring in the 
fifth, when Rowland was struck by Price 
and McGrath singled. Freeman couldn't 
hold Smythe's fly long enough to con- 
vince anyone that he had caught it, and 
Rowland scored. Price, who was knock- 
ing 'em down at a great rate, clinched 
his hold on the good cigar by registering 
a direct hit on. French, and the bags were 
glutted. Stevenson forced McGrath at 
the home station, but Clark made a wild 
peg to first, and Smythe escorted an- 
other tally across the plate. 

* * Ok 


The eighth and ninth innings, how- 
ever, were quite Blue and White. Brophy 
strolled, Tedford cashed in his fourth 
hit, and Clark drew a free berth after 
Freeman had breached the atmosphere 
thrice. Watt connected for a sizzler, 
and Brophy and Tedford brought in the 
tying markers. 

* Kk x 

The final stanza saw Captain Jimmy 
engrave the Cadet headstone with his 
trusty bat. Price reached first on an 
error, Schnaars singled, but Brophy 
forced Price at third. Then Tedford 
ambled to the plate, grinned at the four 
thousand customers—West Pointers, pic- 
nickers, students—and pasted a triple 
into the firmament. Brophy was out 
for failing to touch second, but Schnaars 
brought in- the winning run. 

* * x 


Moving on up to Hanover, the ball team 
ran into a bit of trouble, when Dart- 
mouth came from behind and presented 
them with the short end of a 4—3 score. 
Columbia scored all their tallies in the 
first inning, and then called it a day. 
Dartmouth shoved a run across here and 
there, until they had accumulated sufh- 
cient to win the pastime. At that, the 
game was called in the cighth inning to 
give the Morningsiders a chance to catch 
the train that was to take them to Wes- 
leyan. 


Who can tell what might have hap- 
pened in that ninth inning? Far be it 
from us to suggest or surmise. 

* * x 


In the first inning, Brophy and 
Schnaars got on through errors, and 
Freeman singled after Tedford’s out, 
scoring both runners. Freeman came in 
a moment later on a passed ball. 

In the Dartmouth half of the first, 
Bower doubled, was advanced, and came 
home on a sacrifice. All the Dartmouth 
runs came in singly, the Green tallying 
again in the second, the fourth and the 
seventh. 

Wunderlich pitched high class ball, al- 
lowing only three hits. 

X k * 


Several hours before the Columbia 
Varsity Crew introduced Princeton and 
Penn to the Harlem River course, po- 
litely showing the way, the track team 
busied themselves on South Field, by 
taking the measure of Brown and Wes- 
leyan. Columbia scored 57/15 points, 
Brown 3215, and Wesleyan trailing with 


9. If you do not want to sell any 
Liberty Bonds to buy a costume, wear a 
necktie—it will pass. 


Six first places and six seconds went 
to Columbia, Andy Lockett, '21, being 
the individual star of the meet, winning 
the high jump and the pole vault. 

Captain Walter Higgins easily won 
the two mile run, the only event in which 
he was entered. 11٦ took the lead at the 
start and maintained it throughout the 
race, placing a larger gap between him- 
self and his opponents as each lap was 
run. Norton, of Wesleyan, in an effort 
to tire the Blue and White captain, set a 
fast pace at the start. When he finished, 
Stowe, of Wesleyan, who was second, 
was just rounding the grandstand more 
than a hundred yards behind. The time 
for the first mile was 4:54 and the time 
at the finish 9:571. 

One oí the sensations of the after- 
noon was the running of Ulrich 
Schrecker in the half mile. At the end 
of the first lap Schrecker was running 
in last position but 250 yards from the 
finish he started a spectacular sprint, 
passing all contestants with the exception 
of Nutter of Brown. At the finish he 
was within three yards of Nutter, the 
winner, Had Schrecker started his sprint 
ten yards earlier it is believed he might 
have won. 

R. C. Stimson of Wesleyan won the 
mile race, barely nosing out Lowenkopf 
and Haskell of Columbia in a close 
finish. The time was 4:35 3-5.P. W. G. 


BASEBALL 
ARMY 

ab r h o a e 
Smythe, If .......... 3 1 0 y 0 0 
French, cf ......... 3 0 0 2 0 0 
Stevenson, rf ........ 4 0 0 0 0 0 
Streik Jb soros 20 4 0 0 7 2 2 
Wilhide, 2b .......... 4 0 0 2 1 0 
Posto 1.225 وی سی وپ‎ Ss 4 0 0 2 0 0 
Dasher, 88 ........... 4 0 1 1 1 0 
Rowland, € .......... 1 1 1 10 0 0 
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McGrath, p .......... 4 0 1 0 3 0 
“Bennett با‎ ns 1 0 0 0 0 0 
۷ 5 ed سس‎ 32 2 3 26 7 2 
COLUMBIA 

ab r h poa e 

Schnaars, 1b ......... 5 1 1 9 1 0 
Brophy. £f ew tain 4 1 0 3 0 Q 
Tedford, 2b ......... 5 1 5 2 1 0 
Freeman, If ......... 5 0 0 1 0 1 
Clark C 22.4: es 3 0 0 8 2 1 
Watt, Sb) uooverebess 3 0 1 1 3 3 
Smith, cf soso 7ض ص‎ 3 0 0 1 0 0 
Moeschen, ss ........ 4 0 1 1 1 0 
Price P وو‎ s EE png 4 0 0 Q 2 0 
"Totals 4 444404 eus 3 8x26 10 3 


*McGrath out; hit by batted ball. 
“Batted for Rowland in ninth inning. 
xBrophy out; failed to touch second base. 


AYMV ....... 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 A? 
Columbia . 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 ہز‎ 3 
Two-base hit—Rowland. Three-base hit— 
Tedford. | Sacrifices— Post, Smythe. Hit. by 


pitcher—By McGrath. (Watt); by Price ۰ 
land, French). Stolen bases—-Smythe, French, 


Tedford (2), Watt.  Balk—McGrath. Struck 
out—RBy Price, 7; by McGrath, 10. Bases on 
balls—Off McGrath, 1; off Price, 2 Earned 


run—Columbia, 1. Left on bases— Columbia. 


6; Army, 6. Umpires— Marshall and ۱ ۰ 
Time of gamce— 2:05. 
COLUMBIA 
ab r h po a e 
Schnaars, 1b ........ 4 1 2 6 1 1 
Brophy, rf .......... 4 ] 3 2 0 9 
Tedford, 2b .......... 4 0 1 2 ] 3 
Freeman, If ......... 4 1 1 4 0 0 
Clark. €: سو و ضر‎ E 3 0 0 7 1 1] 
Watt, 3b ............ 3 0 ] 0 2 | 
Smith, ٤ 2 0 1 3 0 1 
Moeschen, ss ........ 2 0 0 0 ] 1 
Wunderlich, p ....... 2 0 0 1 1 ù 
NLS Qxubuwszo xu 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Totals پیبےییہ رر یم‎ 2 3 24 7 8 


28 E 2 
"Batted for Wunderlich in eighth inning. 
DARTMOUTH 


ab r h po a e 

Bower, 2b ........... 2 ] 1 2 کچ‎ 2 
Kopf. 3b cc vues 4 0 1 3 3 9 
Maynard, ss ......... 4 0 0 4 ] Q0 
Merritt, € ........... 3 Ü 0 6 1 0 
Caswell, cf .......... 3 0 0 2 Û 0 
Robertson, Ib ........ 3 1 0 9 ] 0 
Grundman, rf ....... 4 0 0 1 0 0 
Brown, lf ........... 2 2 1 0 1 0 
Ross, -Po eas 0 2 0 0 0 5 9 
Totals پر پاپ زی‎ 27 4 3 7 15 2 
Columbia ....... 3 0 0 0 0 0 Q 0—3 
Dartmouth ...... 1 1 O 1 0 0 1 vu—4 
Two-base hits—Bower and Brown. Stolen 
bases—Brown, Ross, Freeman and Tedford. 
Sacrifice hits—Bower, Kopf, Merritt, Caswell 
and Clark. Bases on balls—Of Ross, 3; off 


Wunderlich, 2. 


Struck out--By Ross, 4; by 
Wunderlich, 5. 


Passed  halls-— Merritt and 
Clark. Hit by pitched ball— By  Wund.rlich 
(Bower). Umpires—Barry and Kelley. Time 
of game—One hour and forty-five minutes. 


10. There is a bull market on Athletics 
up on Morningside Heights. Get behind 
the baseball team and Cornell will vell 
like h |—have you sent in your reser- 
vation? 


TRACK. 


100-yard Dash — Won by Carter, 
Graeb, Columbia, second; Williams. 
third. Time—-0:10 1-5. 
220-۲3۲1 Dash—Won by Graeb, Columbia; 
Carter, Brown, second; Van Wyck, Columlia, 
third. Time—0:23 3-5, 
440-yard Run—Won by Forstall, Brown; 
Staub, Columbia. second; Richards, Wesleyan. 
-5 


Brown; 
Brow n, 


third. Time—-0:51 3-5. 
880-yard Run—Won by Nutter. Brown: 
Schrecker, Columbia, second; Stimson, Wes- 


leyan, third. Time- -2:02. 

One-mile Run—Won by Stimson, Wesleyan; 
Lowenkopf, Columbia. second; Haskell. Colum- 
bia, third. Time—4:35 3-5. 

Two-mile Run—Won by Higgins, Columbia; 
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An Efficiency Test for 1911 Men 
Not by Mr. Edison 


22. 
*25. 
*24. 
۴25 


pad 
CKO یئ ی نہ رم‎ PWN m~ 


What is the largest university in America? 

What is the best college in the world? 

When was Columbia founded? 

When did you find Columbia? 

What are Commons? 

When did the Class of 1911 graduate? Give the average date. 
Why 1s Columbia located in the grounds of an insane asylum? 
Explain your absence from the last class dinner. 

How soon will the Stadium be completed ? 

What has become of Dean Keppel? 

What is President Butler ? 

Will 1911 have 100 men back for the Decennial ? 

Will you be one of them? 

What ts the speed of a 1921 Senior? 

Who invented examinations? Give an account of his death. 
What is the distance between a Freshman and a Sophomore? 
What happens inside St. Paul's Chapel? 

Will we need umbrellas at the ball-game, June First? 

Who wrote “Columbia’s Y. M. C. A?" 

By how many lengths will the Varsity crew win the Poughkeepsie race? 
Why is Rice the most popular food at Columbia? 

Will Jack Dempsey surely be seen at the Decennial Show? 
Have you ordered your seat for this show? 

Have you sent in your pledge card? 

When will you pay your fifty dollars? 


*N. B.— The questions starred are "catch questions.” Have they caught you? 


[es | نے نے نے ہے‎ [e [e [2 e [e [3 5[ e [e [3 51 e Fe [e [3 5151512115 
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Stowe, Wesleyan, second; Stewart, Columbia, 
third. Time—-9:57 1-5. 

120-yard High Hurdles—Won by Cook, Wes- 
leyan; Addoms, Brown, second; Larkin, Co- 
lumbia, third. Time—0:16 1-5. 

220-yard Low Hurdles—Won by Carrington, 
Wesleyan; Doolittle, Columbia, second; Michel, 
Columbia, third. Time—0:26 4-5. 

Shot Put—Won by Fargo, Columbia (dis- 
tance, 37 feet 4 inches); Applebaum, Colum- 
bia, second (distance, 37 feet); Green, Brown, 
third (distance, 36 feet 10 1-2 inches). 

Pole Vault—Won by Lockett, Columbia; 
West, Brown, second; Burtt, Columbia, third. 
Height—11 feet 8 inches. 


High Jump—Won by Lockett, Columbia; 
Johnson, Wesleyan, second; Jones, Brown, 
third. Height—5 feet 8 inches. 


Discus—Won by Applebaum, Columbia (dis- 
tance, 115 feet 8 inches); Fargo, Columbia, 
second (distance, 110 feet 1 inch); Hill, Brown, 
third (distance, 108 feet 6 1-2 inches). 

Broad Jump—Won by Reid, Brown (dis- 
tance, 22 feet 8 3-4 inches); Connover, Wes- 
leyan, second (distance, 20 feet 9 1-2 inches); 
Johnson, Wesleyan, third (distance, 20 feet 
7 1-2 inches). 


11. That Deep, Dark and Awe Inspir- 
ing Mystery will give you something to 
think about—it's to be inspirational— 
will you be there? 


On Deck As Usual—1909 at the 
Childs Cup Race 


A unique feature of the regatta for 
the Childs Cup last Saturday was the 
Floating Cheering Section on board the 
steamer Edward K. Gardner. McAhs- 
ter Coleman and Charles Nammack, both 
of the Class of 1909, were the organizers 
of the cruise of the Gardner, which was 
finally moored near the finish line of 
the race. Frequent bursts of enthusiasm 
were heard from the boat both during 
the race and following the brilliant vic- 
tory of the 'Varsity over Princeton and 
Pennsylvania. 

Among the prominent Alumni on 
hoard who cheered the crew to victory 
were: Chaplain Raymond C. Knox, '03; 
Walter Shaw; Fred Echeverria, 06, 
'09P.&S.; Douglas Carter, 06S; Edward 
Janvrin; Harold Content, 8, IIL; 
Robert Marshall, ’031.; Hunter Berg, 
'09; Louis San, 8: McAlister Coleman, 
09; Richard Smythe, 0۵, ’I4F.A.; 
George Bangs, 095; John Kantor, '08, 
'12P.&S.; Irving Hochstadter, ‘09S; 
John Fitz Randolph, '13; Ward Melville, 
09; Charles Nammack, '09, '12P.&S.; 
Walter Milkman, '08, ’11L; Townsend 
Rice; Alfred Moses, '09; M. W. Wat- 
kins; Robert Mahon, '83L; Webb 
Weeks; Charles Sinclair, '128; Archie 
Rinehart, 14; Henry Heilier; Donald 
Lamb; George Bronson; Arthur Hayes, 
and Frank Shaw, 74. 

Everyone present reported a good 
time except two guests from Princeton. 


12. Now for a dandy dinner, such as 
never yet appeared in the old Gym, which 
will carry you right through to the finish, 
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1916 to Storm Morningside Heights 
on June First 

On Monday evening, May 9, the Class 
of 1916 held its last meeting before 
Commencement. A very good dinner 
was served in the new Grotto at the Co- 
lumbia Club, and it was noted as an ex- 
cellent place for dinners of the kind, as 
it is private and just large enough for 
the purpose. 

After dinner was served and the 
smokes lighted up, things went along 
very quickly and smoothly. As the gath- 
ering was informal, everybody got a 
chance to talk and air his views. The 
Class finances will be put on a better 
basis, a committee being appointed to 
take care of the money matters. The 
all-important matter of what the class 
was going to do for Commencement 
came up, and then the greatest enthusi- 
asm was shown. Everyone present 
promised to come and backed it up with 
a deposit for a costume which was to be 
chosen by a committee appointed to take 
care of all the arrangements on that 
day. From the looks of things it ap- 
pears as though a large crowd from 1916 
will be on hand. 

Due to a mistake in the printing of 
the notices, a few failed to show up, but 
they certainly missed a good time, as all 
present agreed that it was the best 
gathering the Class had had in a long 
while. 

Those present were Frey, Hilborn, 
Meyer, Flowers, Van Ness, Klausner, 
Siegel, Schiffmann, Thompson, F. S. 
Appleby, Spingarn, Updike, Jackson, 
Roland, Wensley, Evans, Watt, Craven, 
Scofield, Gaither, Clark, Fox, Bern- 
stein, Crane and Schoenzeit, 


J. W. C 


13. That bully band, real jazz, will 
actually play and not just warm up. |t 
will put real pep into the most discour- 
aged guy in the crowd. 


Notes and Keys Elects Officers 

A successful meeting of Notes and 
Keys was held at the Columbia Univer- 
sity Club on Tuesday evening, May 10, 
at which the most important business was 
the election of officers and the discussion 
of plans to revive active Alumni interest 
im the Glee and Mandolin Clubs. The 
officers elected are as follows: Presi- 
dent, C. Allen Eckels, '16L ; vice-presi- 
dent, Ray Perkins, '17; secretary and 
treasurer, Cyril B. Laub, '18; executive 
committee: J. Arthur Booth, 78: Rob- 
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ert S. Erskine, '10; J. W. Walker, '91; 
Cyril Laub, '18; and Ray Perkins, '17. 
The plans are to consult with Kings 
Crown with a view to outlining a plan 
of supervision of the clubs, amicable to 
both organizations. To this end the ex- 
ecutive committee will very shortly con- 
fer with Kings Crown and with the un- 
dergraduates. It was also decided to 
elect a representative from the present 
undergraduate musical clubs to immedi- 
ate membership at the next meeting, 
which will take place on May 25 at the 
Columbia University Club. It 1s planned 
to have the regular club dinner at each 
meeting in the new Blue Grotto room. 


14. The consensus of opinion is that 
a college education does not render a 
man incapable of enjoying a good bout. 


Alumni-to-Be 


'21—Jester loses an energetic and 
genial art editor, and the fencing team 


loses a doughty captain with the 
graduation of George M. ("Gyp^) 
Reaves. Reaves and Ford are the 


men whose effective audacity secured 
0 ۰ Li 
the contributions that made Jesters 


Celebrities! Number such a roaring 
success. 
'"21— Roger Flynn, business manager 


of Jester this past year, is the winner 
of the Sahib Plaque in the School of 
Business for his work in ) 9٤59 
training camp for exporters, import- 
ers, bankers, sales managers, and shoe 
salesmen. Flynn has boosted the 
circulation of Jester and aided in the 
publicity campaign which has popular- 
ized Jester in the leading prep schools 
of the country. 

'21—"Pop" Larner, pilgrim extra- 
ordinary of the Des Moines Crusade, 
made a stirring speech at his recent 
initiation into the much-discussed and 
mysterious Suicide Club. "Pop" i5 
helping to make the traditions of the 
club more vital, and the initiation fee 
more expensive. We expect that, when 
he leaves us, "Pop" will become a nim 
censor or a bishop. 


'21— Another beribboned cadaver of 
the Suicide Club is Dave Andrews, 
who takes courses in the School of 
Business and knocks down beaucoup 
A's. Although he has retired ۲ 
the post of assistant managing editor 
of Spec, Dave is still a loquacious 
member of the East Hall Loungers, 
and even writes up his geology notes 
in the city room. Andrews is quite a 
ladies man. Most of the denizens of 
East Hall (Charlie Proftitt excepted— 
he’s our boss) are too uncouth to be 
welcome at afternoon tea. 


15. That wrestling and boxing sched- 
ule is no frame up—come and see. 
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16. You may be held up in your car 
some night—come up June first and 
learn what to do. 


'201 —Of course, one isn’t supposed 
to know who's who in Fraternity Row, 
but the 1921 Columbian naively informs 
us that laconic Ralph Forsyth is the 
retiring Head of the House. Ralph’s 
a doggone silent sort of person. He's 
positively phlegmatic when he is away 
from his job of end on the football 
team. He looked so mysterious on the 
recent West Point trip that several 
Frosh thought him a government 
revenue officer. Even Seniors sus- 
pected that Forsyth (plus Bill Havre 
de Grace) was Condon's threatened 
strong arm squad. 


'20—Little old Jack Cowie, ascetic 
philosopher and sage of the tenth 
Hoor of Hartley, is recovering from 
his "big job." Cowie, the serious-eyed, 
the systematic, the soft and studiously 
spoken guardian of the West Point 
Trip finances, rests after the labors of 
committee chairman. What Mellon 1s 
to Harding, Cowie is to Condon. When 
he retires from the Cabinet this June, 
he will begin to blaze his name in the 
commercial backwoods of Buffalo. 
(The editors assume no responsibility 
for the accuracy of the foregoing con- 


cluding sentence.) 
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The Childs Cup 


This trophy was given in 1879 by 
the late George W. Childs of Phila- 
delphia, for many years publisher of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, as a 
challenge cup for rowing competition 
in fours from Columbia, Princeton 


and Pennsylvania. The race that year 
was won by Pennsylvania which has 
repeated the performance five times 
since then. Princeton has captured 
it three times and Columbia four. 
Needless to say, it’s “eights” now, in- 
stead of “fours.” 


'21— The Seniors have in their midst 
a most unobtrusive and most impor- 
tant personage by the name of Alvah 
K. Parent. Parent, to the casual ob- 
server, is by vocation a salesman of 
real estate in God's Chosen Suburb of 
Larchmont Gardens and by avocation 
a Kentian devctee of Terry, Stone, 
Gifford et al. We'll whisper that old 


17. There'll be no ringside bets but 
the Committee bets every honest Alumnus 
of old Columbia that this is the classiest 
program he has had a crack at since he 
quit short pants. 
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COMMENCEMENT DAY 


BASEBALL 
CORNELL VS COLUMBIA 


Kaypee is confidential adviser to Herb 
Hawkes. “Sire,” reports the C. A. 
every week or so, “the state of affairs 
in the College is—.” But we are not 
admitted to the private office. You'll 
never know just what’s said, we fear. 


'"21—Secretary Frank Thomas is an 
example of unspectacular reliability. 
He's more in evidence on the job 
than he is in the talkfest. His most 
recent bit of work well done was on 
the college holiday jaunt to a govern- 
ment reservation up the Hudson. 
Frank is a quiet bird with the air of a 
diplomat and a memory for details. 
Our train is passing Woodlawn 
Cemetery—and it's cheerful to think 
that some good men are still alive. 

R. H. F. 


18. Nobody said you could sing, al- 
though you probably think you can, still 
the effort is a great lung developer. 


The Alumni of the Graduate 
Schools 


"00, 10Ph.D.—W. K. Gregory will 
sail for Sydney, New South Wales, 
on May 31, to enlist the cooperation of 
Australian Museums with the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, and 
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to secure material for the Australian 
Hall in the Museum. 


’701Ph.D.—Charles A. Downer has 
agam been elected President of the 
Alliance Francaise. This makes the 
sixth. time that Downer has had this 
distinction conferred upon him. 


'04Ph.D.—Walter L. Fleming, Pro- 
fessor of Ilistory at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, is one of the Committee work- 
ing under the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association on "Standardizing 
Library Work and Library Equipment 
for llistory in Secondary Schools." 
lach member of the committee com- 
piled the returns of questionnaires sent 
out in his locality. The report will be 
of great value in the teaching of his- 
tory. 

'08A.M.—John J. Coss, Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy and Director 
of the Summer Session, represented 
Columbia at the inauguration of Pres- 
ident Coffman at the University of 
Minnesota on Friday, May 13. Coss 
is one of the men who have been 
nominated by the Wabash Alumni 
for the position of trustee to represent 
the Alumni. This is the first time 
at Wabash College, that members of 
the Board of Trustees will be selected 
by the Alumni. 


'09A.M.—Joseph J. Reilly has been 
made Superintendent of Schools at 
Ware, Massachusetts. Ile has resigned 
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his position as Director of the Ex- 
amination Bureau of the Massachu- 
setts Civil Service Commission. Reilly 
is well known as a civil service man 
throughout the country and last June 
was elected President of the Assembly 
of Civil Service Commissioners of the 
United States and Canada at a con- 
vention held in Colorado. 


'12Ph.D.—William T. MacDonald 
wishes to be addressed in future at 
560 W'est Second North, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. He has been associated 
with the Montezuma Copper Company, 
Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico, up to this 
time. 


'13A.M.— Robert C. Whitford has 
been promoted írom Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English to Professor, in 
Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois. 


۰14.۱. M.— Jerry L. Kerbeck, who was 
graduated from the New York Uni- 
versity Law School with the degree 
of Doctor Juris in 1920, and was ad- 
mitted to the Bar of the State of New 
York in April, 1921, will shortly take 
up the practice of law in New York 
City. 

'15Ph.D.—I. J. Kligler is at present 
in Palestine. 


'16Ph.D.—Clifford Woody of the 
college of education at the University 
of Washington, has accepted an offer 
to become Professor of Education and 
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Director of Educational Research at 
the University of Michigan. Woody 
taught at the University of Michigan 
during the summer session ot 1920. 


'17Ph.D.—George W. Edwards, re- 
cently appointed Assistant Professor 
of Banking at Columbia, has been di- 
recting, for the Federal Reserve 
Board, an analysis of Commercial 
Credit Practice in financing foreign 
trade. The results have been published 
in the Federal. Reserve Bulletin, Febru- 
ary and April, 1921. Edwards also has 
an article on the New York Discount 
Marker, in the Journal of the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association, 1921. 


'19A.M.—H. A. Widenmann has no- 
tified the News that instead oí 905 
Castle Point Terrace, Hoboken, New 
Jersey, his residence now is 516 Boule- 
vard, Westfield, New Jersey. His 
business address remains in care of 
the Columbia Trust Company, For- 
eign Department, 60 Broadway, New 
York. 

05 ۵ ۸]. '06L.— The engagement of 
Albert Adams Springs and Miss Pauline 
Mercedes Kleber of Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, has just been announced. 
The wedding will take place in June. 
Springs is practicing law and may be 
reached at 32 Broadway, New York. 

'08Ph.D.—F. H. Hawkins, Professor 
of Sociology at Clark University, 5 
in Europe on a year's leave of absence 
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and is not expected back until next 
September. 


'154.M.—Joseph Louis Russo has 
resigned his position as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages at Hamil- 
ton College to accept a position as 
Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages at Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. Russo was 
an Instructor in the Extension Teach- 
ing Department of Columbia in 1913. 
During the war he fought.in the 
Italian army, rising from a private to 
the rank of Lieutenant and was later 
promoted and put in command of a 
battery on the Asaigo Plateau. He 
received the Croce di Guerra and the 
campaign medal with two stars. 


19. The Class of 1911, this year's De- 
cennial class, has done some mighty 
work for us all—Here’s to ۰ 


Alumni Notes 


'68, 71L—William Whitehall is now 
located at 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York. His office used to be at 44 
Wall Street. 

'68L—]. A. McCreery, formerly of 
119 Nassau Street, New York, has 
moved to 314 Decatur Street, Brook- 
lyn, New York. ۱ ۱ ۱ 
` ?75L—Solomon Kohn is now to be 
addressed at 277 Broadway, New 
York. 

"777— Henry F. Boardman lives at 
755 Park Avenue, New York City. 

"79L—W. J. Forbes is now located 
at Room 1406, 50 Union Square, New 
York City. NE 


’83— Justus A. B. Cowles has noti- 
fied the News that his mailing ad- 
dress is 102 Purchase Street, Rye, 
New York. 


"88, '910L—Guy Van Amringe has 
been active in the work of the New 
York County Committee of the 
American Legion as one of the rep- 
resentatives of the Columbia Uni- 


` versity Post. 


’88L—F. G. Wild, formerly of 277 


` Broadway, New York, should now 


be addressed at 114 Montague Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


. 790, '94Ph.D.—The summer home 
of Frederic R. Coudert, Cove Neck 
Road, Oyster Bay, New York, was 
robbed early on the morning of April 
30, but a storm fortunately led to the 
capture of the thieves. The rowboat 
in which they were taking away the 
stolen articles was almost swamped, 
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and the cries of the men attracted 
the attention of a constable who held 
them until morning when it was 
found that the Coudert home had 
been robbed. Cloaks, rugs, and sil- 
verware valued at about $1,000 were 
recovered, and the two burglars are 
being held in Mineola without bail. 


'90P.&S.—Henry H. Forbes has 
been elected Commander of the Col- 
umbia University Post of the Ameri- 
can Legion, and as such presided at 
the large dinner of the Post recently 
held at the Columbia University 
Club. 

'9 1L—William De Witt Tyndall, 
Counsellor at Law of New Jersey and 
New York, may now be reached at 
154 Nassau Street, New York. 


’93— Floyd Appleton is no longer 
at St. Paul's Rectory, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, but should be  ad- 
dressed at Danville, Pennsylvania. 


'03— Herbert T. Wade is a member 
of the Executive Committee and also 
Chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee of the Columbia University 
Post of the American Legion. This 
Post is open to all students and 
graduates of any School of Columbia 
University who served honorably in 
the uniformed services of the United 
States during the World War. 


20. Now we're all set—Boys let's go. 


Q. Why are many business men 
taking advantage of the Colum- 
bia Trust Company's “Custo- 
dianship" service? 


A. Because for a nominal fee it relieves of 


all trouble in 


1. Making out of income tax certificates. 


2. Collection of coupons, dividend checks, 
mortgage interest, rents, and income from 


other sources. 


3. Presentation and collection of bonds called 
for redemption. 


4. Inspection of real estate and watching tax 
payments. 


IN HARLEM 
125* 6 
Lenox Ave. 


Member of Federal Reserve System 
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'95—Louis D. Huntoon has been 
appointed expert in the White Bank- 
ruptcy proceedings, pending before 
George R. Beach, '95, '97L, to ex- 
amine and appraise the heavy ma- 
chinery involved. Huntoon's ۶۴ 
is at 115 Broadway, New York. 


'95, '97L — At the annual meeting of 
the Legal Aid Society of Hudson 
County, New Jersey, held on April 
21, George R. Beach was elected 
Vice-President and a Director. 


'97S—Monson Morris and Miss 
Edith M. Kohlsaat of New York 
City and Oyster Bay, Long Island, 
were married on April 28, in New 
York. Morris, who served as Major, 
was overseas during the war, with a 
negro regiment, which he had been 
instrumental in recruiting in New 


York. 


'97, '00L — Eugene E. Sperry has in- 
formed the News of the removal of 
his law offices from 160 Broadway to 
Suite 927-938, Knickerbocker Build- 
ing, Forty-second Street and Broad- 
way, New York. 


'99S—Rhinelander Waldo is a can- 
didate for the post of Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Philippine Islands. He 
served nearly five years in the army 
in the Philippines and was a Lieu- 
tenant and a Captain of Philippine 
Scouts. Waldo was New York Police 
Commissioner under Mayor Gaynor. 


HOWARD BAYNE 
BENJ. L. ALLEN 


FRED C. MARSTON 
ROBERT I. CURRAN 
WALTER G. KIMBALL 
CHARLES E. Worrr 
ARTHUR W. HUTCHINS 
Howanp E. RIDER 
GEORGE S. MILLS 
OLIVER C. WAGSTAFF 
F. CoLsson KELLY 
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'99S— Leicester Durham is 
living in Pleasantville, New 
and should be addressed there. 

'00L—Wiliam D. Stiger has an- 
nounced the removal of his ٥ 
from 74 Broadway, New York, to 15 
William Street, New York, where he 
will continue the general practice oi 
law. 


'00P.&S.—The permanent address 
of Howard C. Hanscom, who is prac- 
ticing medicine in New York, is 125 
West Fitty-eighth Street, New York 
City. 

'00, '03L—H. Starr Giddings has 
opened law offices at 165 Broadway, 
New York. 


"015 — David Moffat Myers an- 
nounces the removal of the firm ot 
Griggs & Myers, consulting engineers 
and power plant specialists, to 347 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


’02—George C. Atkins has resigned 
his position with the New York Tele- 
phone Company and will move, on 
July 1, to “The Woodlands,” Bronte. 
Ontario, Canada. He has recently 
acquired an orchard and stock íarm 
which he will operate. It is located 
between Hamilton and Toronto. 


٩025-0۳2۳165 E. W. Bateson. for- 
merly of 280 Madison Avenue and 68 
William Street, has moved to 80 Wash- 
ington Street, New York. 

(Continued on page 496.) 
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'O2L—R. C. Lefüngwell has asked 
the News to send his copy to 52 
William Street, New York, instead of 


43 East Sixty-seventh Street, New 
York. 
'03—In the New York Evening 


Post of April 30, Chaplain Raymond 
C. Knox, of Columbia, reviewed “The 
Christian Preacher” by Alfred Er- 
nest Garvie. The review as a whole 
is very favorable, and Chaplain Knox 
declares it stimulating, though he 
questions whether the author's con- 
ception of the Church is not some- 
what limited. 

'06, '08L.—John Neville Boyle, for- 
merly an Assistant United States Dis- 
trict Attorney, retired on May 1, 
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1921, from the firm of Pratt, Koehler 
& Boyle, and will continue the gen- 
eral practice of law in association 
with Messrs. Lee, Aron & Wise, with 
an office at 7 Dey Street, New York. 

'08S—Frederick W. Hehre has been 
re-elected Adjutant of the Columbia 
University Post of the American Le- 
gion. <A large part of the success of 
the Post has been due to Professor 


THE CUTLER SCHOOL 


Primary, JUNIOR, SENIOR DEPARTMENTS 
755 Madison Avenue, New York 


491m Year. Henry L. Harrison, Headmaster 


May 20, 1921 


Hehre's continuous interest and sup- 
port from the first organization oí 
the Post in 1919. 


'08S—George M. Sellers has moved 
from Donaldson, Pennsylvania, to 
514 W. Fourth Street, Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania. 
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The Alumni Trustees have handed in their report, 
and it appears in this issue of the News. It would be 
mild to say that it 1s interesting, for it 
contains information about matters 
which have been discussed by Alumni 
for many years. It is a happy coincidence that two of 
the most important of these—the Stadium and the 
Medical Center—have really entered the realm of the 
tangible within the past month. 

The report is illuminating in every paragraph. The 
most valuable suggestions, however, are contained in 
the introductory part and in the conclusion. The 
function of the Trustees in the university organization— 
particularly the Alumni Trustees—has evidently not 
been entirely understood, and an attempt has been made 
to clarify it. It 1s only too true that as soon as grad- 
uates have a real or fancied complaint to rest ágainst 
something that has happened at the University or in 
one of its many parts, the Trustees are blamed. Very 
often the Trustees as a whole know little of the steps 
that have led to a certain decision, but have taken action 
on the recommendation of one of their own standing 
committees, which in turn has had the matter presented 
to it through one of the Faculties or through another 
agency at the University after all sides of the question 
have been fully discussed before a decision has been 
made. When joined, the last paragraph of the report 
and the introduction make an eloquent plea for patience 
on the part of Alumni with the University's attempts 
to do an enormous job as best it can with the resources 
at its command. We do have a university of which we 
can be proud, and it is going to increase even more 
in importance as the program to which the Trustees 
have committed themselves begins to unfold. The 
Alumni have plenty to shout about if they take the 
trouble to look for it, instead of narrowing their vision 
to relatively unimportant details which, in the larger 
scheme of things, have little bearing. The fact that 
the Alumni Trustees have called the attention of the 
Alumni to this tendency to criticize, even though they 
have done it in a rather meek way, shows that the un- 
fortunate effects of the tendency have at least been 


The Alumni 
Trustees’ Report 


noticed and that they are not without harm. A definite 
swing around to the other point of view will not only 
benefit the University, but the Alumni themselves will 
come to learn more about Columbia than they ever 
suspected—and they will have more to be proud of. 


Many new schools have been added to the Univer- 
sity ranks in the last ten years, and among these is the 
School of Business. At the recent 
organization meeting of the Alumni of 
this School, it was voted that their 
Alumni association affiliate at once with the Federation 
and gain all the rights and privileges appertaining to 
such affiliation. It is gratifying to note that the latest 
addition to the ranks of the regulars has expressed a 
desire to get right in the thick of things and take an 
active part in traditional Alumni activities. 


The Latest 
Recruit 


What the School of Business will mean to Columbia 


Commencement Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the events listed below will 
be held at the Columbia University Club, 4 West 0 
Street. Telephone, Vanderbilt 0900. 


[ ۱85۲۸۷, May 31. 

Local Club Committee Meeting. Trustees’ Room, Columbia 
University. 10.30 a. m. 

Alumni Trustee Nominating Convention. 
Columbia University. 4.00 p. m. 

Class of '85Mines. Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 

Class of '96. Informal Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 

Class of '04, Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 

Class of '06. Dinner. Hotel Commodore. 8.00 p. m. 

Alumni Association of the Graduate Schools. Annual 
Meeting and Dinner. Faculty Club, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 6.30 p. m. 


Trustees’ Room, 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 1. 
Commencement Day. 


Class of '80. Dinner. 

Class of 89. Dinner, 

Class of “92. Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 

Class of '96. Twenty-fifth Reunion Dinner. Stockton 
Chambers, 306 West 109th Street, New York. 7.00 p. m. 

Class of '03. Luncheon. 1.00 p. m. 

Class of '15. Dinner. 6.00 p. m. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 2. 
Architects Alumni Association. Annual Dinner and Meet- 
ing. Faculty Club, Columbia University. 7.30 p. m. 


7.00 p. m. 
7.00 p. m. 
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can only be conjectured. It should be a vitalizing 
force, and everyone expects it to be just that. As its 
graduates enter commercial and industrial life, they 
will gradually assume important posts in the business 
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Columbia Alumni Fund Class Report 
as of May 21, 1921 
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ue. 0 : : LT 1875** سے‎ ss J. Arthur Booth...................... 12 
transfused throughout the scheme of Alumni activity. 1900 077077 EI Raed hl T 
1903S......... I He Cornell? 1 ٣ Gwe Se 11 
- = 1894P&S ..... William H. Luckett................... 10 
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1908 .......... Harold A. 0۵۱ ea 10 
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The next issue of the News will be the annual | ۳ مد اھ من ہے‎ Iu 

Commencement number, in the last part of June. Classes leading in amount subscribed Amount 
We have made a point of chroniclin ممیت‎ 
The Commencement l . P» B 1878 .......... J. Arthur Booth..................... S1145 
Story the events of the graduation season 1880 .......... Wo و‎ eem nx ekz 363 
in a feature book which has been 1881 3 7--000 H. F. Nordeman bigs ‘ete Ves ver tl nip Qe E Se ete cae a کی‎ RU 319 
gis اک‎ [3B یرف‎ etes John S. Montgomery................ 330 
one of the most interesting publications of the Univer- 1908]. ........ Charles K Burdick.................. 312 
sit ' vear. ۸)) ۳۴ n tices indi > h h 1893 Minest re es A. Schroter ETER eee ee 9 342 
i 1 ۱ s à 2 cate that the 1921 1894M ines .... Archibald Douglas................... 281 
Commencement will be truly bigger and better than 1883110168 ....]. Parke Channing.................. 275 
ever, and we expect that the Commencem he کک "مر"‎ E. H. Raymond, چو هط و اه کل‎ 24] 
l ("+0 ,7ھ‎ 190208053 .... Seth M. Milliken.................... 225 


will prove to be worthy of the same comment. 


Order your extra copies early! 


“Scholarship and Service" by 
President Butler to Be 
Published Soon 


Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons have 
in press for early publication a new 
book by President Butler entitled "Schol- 
arship and Service." This book will 
be of particular interest to Columbia 
men, and is in fact dedicated to the 
Trustees, Faculties, Alumni and Students 
of Columbia. It will contain President 
Butler's inaugural address as president, 
twenty Commencement Day addresses to 
successive graduating classes, and other 
material discussing and expounding the 
principles and aims of modern university 
organization and life. The book is di- 
vided into three parts entitled, respec- 
tively, University Ideals, | University 
Problems and University Counsels. 


Important Additions Made to 
Law School Faculty 
Professor Herman Oliphant, of the 
University of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed a full professor on the Faculty 
of the Law School at Columbia, and 


TMoved up from 9th place since May 14. _ 
Tal newcomer among the leading classes since May 14. 


Lichard R. Powell, '12A.M., "14L, of 
Rochester, New York, an assistant pro- 
fessor. Professor Oliphant holds the 
degrees of A.B. and LL.B. from Chi- 
cago and has taught in the law school 
there for seven years. He has published 
many monographs on legal subjects and 
has given much attention to the relation 
ef law and economics. 

Powell received his A.B. from the 
University of Rochester before coming 
to Columbia. While at Columbia he 
took his M.A. degree in 1912 and grad- 
uated at the head of his class in the 
Law School of 1914. He has been prac- 
ticing law in. Rochester since graduating 
and has given courses in law at Colum- 
bia during the past ycar. 


May Law Review is Twentieth 
Anniversary Number 

The Columbia Law Review for May, 
1921, marks the twentieth anniversary of 
the founding of that publication, and the 
Review has stepped aside from its strictly 
legal contents to include a picture of the 
first board—that of 1901. The leading 
article in this number ts on “Judicial 


Law-Making Exemplified in Industrial 
Arbitration" by James H. Tufts, head of 
the Department of Philosophy at the 
University of Chicago since 1905 and at 
present Exchange Professor at Columbia. 
Professor Tufts has been editor of the 
International Journal of Ethics since 


1914. 


Other articles include "Statement oí 
Fact in Pleading Under the Codes," by 
Walter Wheeler Cook, ’94, OIL, Pro- 
fessor in the Columbia Law School 
since 1919, and “Mental Deficiency and 
the English Law of Contract” by W. G. 
H. Cook of the Middle Temple and 
London University. The issue also con- 
tains the third article on “Legality of the 
Pacific Blockade" by Albert W. Wash- 
burn, Professor of Political Science and 
International Law at Dartmouth. 


There 1s the usual section of Notes. 
articles on Current Legislation and Re- 
cent Decisions. Among the authors of 
the Book Reviews are to be found 
Harry F. Ward, George G. ۰ 
Herman Oliphant, Thomas R. Powell. 
'13Ph.D., C. E. Merriam and Robert L. 
Hale, '18Ph.D. 
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The Alumni Trustees’ Report 
Limitations of the Work of the Board—Stadium and Medical School Project—Educational 
Program—The Fifth Era of Columbia 


To the Secretary, Alumni Federation of 
Columbia University, Inc.: 

In response to the wishes of many of 
the alumni expressed through the 
medium of the Alumni Federation that 
the Alumni Trustees should prepare an- 
nually a communication setting forth 
their views on general university mat- 
ters, the following letter has been pre- 
pared by the Alumni Trustees, in the sin- 
cere desire to meet the request in the 
same spirit in which that request is made, 
and to clear up some of the points upon 
which special information has been 
sought. 

lt may be pertinent at the start to 
correct one cause of misunderstanding 
which has been evidenced in most of the 
questions that have been thus put to the 
Alumni Trustees, questions which indi- 
cate a general impression that the activi- 
ties of the trustees cover a much wider 
range than 15 actually the case, and that 
the trustees are expected as such to take 
the initiative in all matters affecting the 
conduct of the affairs of the university. 
The facts are that the functions of the 
trustees may be compared to those of a 
court of last resort in university affairs, 
for, while deeply interested in all mat- 
ters affecting the university life and in- 
terests, it 1s physically impossible for 
them to keep in touch with every detail 
of the administration ; their deliberations 
must necessarily be based on carefully 
studied projects, and upon recommenda- 
tions originating at various stages of the 
university organization, all of which have 
had to stand the scrutiny of many ex- 
perts before coming up to the trustees 
for final approval. The standing com- 
mittees of the trustees give the final 
touch to this preparatory work, so that 
when a measure finally reaches the trus- 
tees it has been scrutinized from many 
angles and may be assumed to be well 
considered and thoroughly digested. 
Many measures initiated in onc or an- 
other of the faculties, fail to come to 
the attention of the trustees, either be- 
cause they are of a nature to be proper- 
ly settled by the faculty authorities, or, 
if they are larger questions requiring 

final action by the trustees, because they 

have failed to justify themselves in the 

Preliminary discussions and have been 

eliminated, It is only by rigidly adher- 


ing to some such system that the com- 
plicated business of a great university 
can be administered. The advantage 
to the Alumni body of having six of the 
trustees of their own choosing 1s that 
these men, having been selected for their 
interest in Columbia and their alumni 
spirit, can be relied on to present the 
Alumni point of view whenever questions 
arise where such a presentation is per- 
tinent. An Alumni Trustee can make 
himself most useful, therefore, not by 
meddling with the well adjusted machin- 
ery, but by intelligently using the estab- 
lished procedure and by keeping in per- 
sonal touch with the needs and strivings 
of the various departments of the uni- 
versity by frequent visits to the Campus, 
by cultivating a personal acquaintance 
with the teaching staff, the students and 
at the same time with the Alumni on the 
outside, and using his influence as trus- 
tee to help really meritorious projects 
along the thorny path which all new pro- 
posals must follow until they come be- 
fore the trustees for decision. 


It is hardly possible in a letter such as 
tuis to do more than touch upon a few 
of the more salient points of interest in 
present university affairs. Discussion of 
general policies, and results actually at- 
tained, are set forth so admirably in the 
annual reports of the President, the 
deans of the various faculties, and the 
official announcements on important 
topics made from time to time and usual- 
ly published in the Alumni News, that it 
would be fruitless to attempt to give a 
digest of all these matters in this letter. 
The original reports are procurable by 
all interested Alumni. There are, how- 
ever, a number of topics of immediate 
interest to the Alumni, upon which a few 
words may appropriately be said. 


Alumni Federation 


Anything which increases healthy in- 
terest in Columbia, and adds to the 
lovaltv and good feeling of the Alumni 
is to be encouraged. The Alumni Fed- 
eration has proved itself an eff- 
cient organization for carrying on this 
work. The establishment of local clubs 
in various parts of the country is un- 
questionably a good thing. The trustees 
showed that they welcomed the partici- 
pation of the Alumni when they estab- 


lished the principle of Alumni Trustee- 
ships, and there has been no evidence of 
any fecling that a mistake had been 
made. 


Stadium 


The Stadium project, after having lain 
dormant for a number of years, was re- 
vived by a series of strong articles ap- 
pearing in the Columbia Spectator, pub- 
lished during the past six months. Presi- 
dent Butler answered the call of the 
Spectator hy appointing a Stadium Com- 
mittee consisting of nine Alumni and five 
undergraduates, to study and report 
upon the feasibility of the building of 
the Stadium at the present time. 


The Committee appointed by President 
Butler consisted of: Archibald Douglas, 
94, Chairman; Albert W. Putnam, '97; 
Frederick A. Goetze, '95S; Frank D. 
Fackenthal, '06; Henry Hornbostel, '91 ; 
Eugene Klapp, 89; Rudolph von Ber- 
nuth, '04; Frederick Coykendall, '95; 
Charles H. Mapes, '85; Lawrence R. 
Condon, 21; Nicholas McD. McKnight, 
of 1921; Ralph A. Freed, '22; Kenneth 
W. Plumb, '22; and G. DeF. Larner, ’21. 

The Stadium Committee under date 
of May 2, 1921, made a report to Presi- 
dent Butler for transmission by him to 
the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
sity. 

In its report, in the first place, the 
Committee reported adversely to the so- 
called “river” stadium site, for the fol- 
lowing reasons—that the cost of filling 
in the land under water for such sta- 
dium site had increased between 1906, 
when the plan was originally projected. 
and 1921, from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000 
and the estimated cost of the superstruc- 
ture in addition thereto was $1,500,000, 
making a total sum required for this 
undertaking of the princely amount of 
$4,500,000, a sum beyond the University's 
reach. 


The Committee further recommended 
the rejection of this plan, for the reason 
that the university would, after expend- 
ing this great sum of money, acquire no 
title to the lands in the river, because 
title was in the City of New York. All 
the university could expect to get would 
be at best an easement or permission 
from the City of New York to use such 
filled-in lands in the river, subject to 
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conditions laid down by the city authori- 
ties. 

It was further ascertained that due to 
the lateral limitations imposed by the 
pier lines on the river, there would be 
no space for a baseball diamond in the 
proposed river stadium, and its use 
would be limited to football and track 
use only. The total area acquired by 
this large sum would be about thirteen 
acres, just sufficient for the stadium and 
its approaches. 

The Stadium Committee having rec- 
ommended in its report the abandonment 
of this river project, strongly urged 
President Butler to make arrangements 
for the acquiring of the so-called Dyck- 
man tract of property. This tract lies 
west of Broadway and north of 218th 
Street, and is bounded on the north, 
northwest and west by approximately 
2100 feet on the Harlem Ship Canal. It 
consists of 26.06 acres, or 454.18 city 
lots. Owing to the fact that no streets 
have been opened on the property, the 
full area is available for athletic pur- 
poses. 

This property is on the line of the 
Broadway subway, having one station at 
215th Street (three blocks below the en- 
trance to the stadium grounds) and an- 
other station at 225th Street, about one- 
half block from the north entrance to 
the property. Marble Hill station of 
the New York Central road is at 225th 
Street, and the suríace lines of cars pass 
the property at Broadway. Via the 
Subway, the property is sixteen and one- 
half minutes’ run from 116th Street, and 
is also eight minutcs’ run from the site 
of the new Medical School at 165th 
Street. 

It is planned to place on the property 
a fine stadium, with ample seating ac- 
commodations, and also to arrange for 
secondary practice fields, with room for 
tennis, baseball and other sports. A 
cove cuts into the property on the west 
where boat houses and other facilities 
for aquatic sports can be placed. The 
old Dyckman mansion, now on the prop- 
erty, consists of sixteen rooms, and will 
afford ample opportunity for training 
quarters and other uses. 

The undergraduates on the Stadium 
Committee, after a careful study, unani- 
mously agreed, and stated their reasons 
in an able report that the grounds were 
remarkably well suited to the purpose 
and would be fully utilized by our un- 
dergraduate body. 

The report of the Stadium Committee 
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was submitted to the Trustees at their 
May meeting, and promptly approved. 
An opportunity was given for acquiring 
the property prior to January 1, 1922, 
for $600,000, or less than one-third of 
the cost of filling in the lands under 
water for the "river" stadium. It is 
estimated that the cost of building a sta- 
dium, boat-house, laying out additional 
fields and tennis courts, and putting the 
Dyckman Homestead in shape for use, 
and developing the grounds to the fullest 
extent, will cost an additional $1,500,000. 

In the opinion of the Alumni Trus- 
tees this 1s one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities that has come to Columbia in 
our time. 


The site proposed by the Stadium 
Committee is one of great natural 
beauty, and will lend itself to architec- 
tural and landscape treatment, so that 
when finished Columbia will have a home 
for its athletic activities finer than any- 
thing in this country, and with a stadium 
of great seating capacity. It will be in 
fact a Country Club for the University, 
within twenty minutes of the campus. 

We feel that the opportunity is so 
extraordinary that all of the alumni 
should join now in a strong effort to 
put the university in sufficient funds to 
acquire this property and to make it 
available in the very near future. With 
such a stadium and grounds we will be 
able to successfully build up our athletics 
and it will enable all our undergraduates 
to participate in some form of sport. 
All this will materially add to the grad- 
uate and undergraduate spirit, and the 
place will be a rallying center for Co- 
lumbia men. 


Intercollegiate Athletics 


At the meeting of the Association of 
the Alumni of Columbia College held 
last month and reported in the Alumni 
News of April 22, 1921, Dean Hawkes 
summed up the attitude of the Faculty 
towards intercollegiate athletics when 
he said: “One of the principles that we 
believe in thoroughly at Columbia Col- 
lege 1s the principle that the training of 
the boy in the playing of games is just 
as much a part of an education as the 
studying of Contemporary Civilization. 
... Aman who registers for physical ed- 
ucation may count the work he does on his 
team as physical education. Now, there 
are certain things in the building up of 
athletics, of football and other sports, in 
which we are very much interested. The 
most important one is this, that we are 
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very much interested in having good 
representative Columbia teams." At the 
annual dinner of the Varsity C Club, 
President Butler made a ringing speech 
pointing out the necessity for a new play- 
ing field and stadium, and that Presi- 
dent Butler’s efforts toward obtaining 
enlarged facilities for the athletic side 
of life on the campus are about to bear 
fruit, is evidenced by the work of the 
committee which he appointed to study 
the question. 

For the past few years the University 
has collected from the students of the 
college a fee known as the Student Ac- 
tivities Fee, which is compulsory so far 
as the matriculated students in Colum- 
bia College are concerned, and optional 
as to the other students of the university. 
One-half of the fees so collected by the 
university are turned over to King’s 
Crown for the support of non-athletic 
activities, and the other half to the 
Athletic Association. In this academic 
year the income of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Athletic Association from the fees 
so collected amounts to the sum of $19,- 
215, a most practical help in keeping 
athletics upon a sound basis. Athletics 
at the university are being conducted 
more and more in a manner to clicit the 
enthusiasm and support not only of Co- 
lumbia men, but also of the community 
at large. 


Compulsory Dormitory Residence for 
Undergraduates 


The carrying out of the plan of in- 
creasing the proportion of undergradu- 
ates living in the dormitories has been 
greatly impeded by the extraordinary 
conditions existing in the building trades. 
and the unexpected effect of the emer- 
gency rent laws which prevented the 
university from securing the immediate 
benefit of the apartment houses which it 
purchased for the accommodation of its 
own people, but which it was unable to 
have vacated even by tenants whose 
leases had expired. In general, it is con- 
sidered desirable to keep the undergrad- 
uates on the campus, so far as is com- 
patible with the rule of reason. 


Educational Program 


Columbia has as her reason for being 
the education of the individual, and along 
with the growth and development ot 
the university, has come a growth and 
development in her ideas of education. 
Recent years have scen a practical appli- 
cation of these ideas, and particularly 
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since the war, more definite. plans have 
been worked out and applied. 

First: is the consideration of the boy 
to be educated; that is to say, a deter- 
mined. effort is now being made through 
the entrance requirements and personal 
investigation to concentrate effort upon 
boys who have a reasonable mental and 
bodily capacity for absorbing education. 

Second: 1s the effort to see that the 
boy's education covers the ground work 
for clean hving and good citizenship. 
The study of subjects which will best 
prepare him for life as well as furnish- 
ing the fundamental knowledge upon 
which to build for a future career. 

Third: the effort to provide a wide 
varicty of courses so that the carcer of 
a student may be worked out according 
to his particular liking or tendencies. 

For a very complete view of the edu- 
cational situation at Columbia today, we 
again commend to the attention of all 
alumni the admirable remarks of Dean 
Hawkes, referred to above. 

Another side of the educational activ- 
ity of the University should be noted, 
and that is the recognition of the great 
importance of university influence other 
than the opportunity, for study. | The 
student body has been unusually active 
in its interest in the college and uni- 
versity and has shown genuine concern 
for a gnore closely knit student life, not 
the student life of an isolated college, 
but a student life making use of all the 
unique advantages offered by our loca- 
tion in a great city and the diverse fields 
covered by the many schools which are 
included in this great center of learn- 
ing. Never as now has there been felt 
the need for facilities which will bring 
to bear on the student life, such social 
influences as will foster closer compan- 
ionship and bring about that indefinable 
growth which comes from personal con- 
tact and from social and athletic relaxa- 
tion in well conceived and well executed 
physical surroundings. The great athle- 
tic field, to secure and to improve which 
is one of our chief concerns, will be, if 
adequately developed, an incomparable 
force in the integration of the life of the 
university, The new gymnasium now 
being studied, is another physical fea- 
ture which cannot fail to affect favor- 
ably the companionship of students. A 
beautiful and dignified commons and 
lounge, if provided, will be an incentive 
in the same direction, and the long pro- 
jected Alumni Hall will, when complet- 

ed, add its part. Earl Hall can be made 
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an attractive center of student life, and 
there is need to increase the good cheer 
and adequacy of our dormitories, but 
while these accomplishments are as yet 
unrealized, sturdy efforts toward their 
accomplishment are being made, and the 
help of the alumni is vital to success. 

We are prone to think that education 
is purely class-room matter and to for- 
get that a man is educated just as much 
by his physical and social surroundings. 
The increased recognition of this aspect 
of the university’s educational policy is 
worthy of note. 


Medical School Project 

An agreement has now been reached 
with the Presbyterian Hospital for the 
development of a Hospital and Medical 
School unit on a common site, already 
chosen and secured, and through the 
generosity and confidence of friends of 
this project, pledges of sufficient funds 
have been secured by the university to 
enable it to go forward with its share 
of the undertaking. 

This contemplates new medical school 
buildings and their dependencies in close 
proximity to a large General Hospital, 
both carried out in the broadest spirit 


"and having in mind the fullest possible 


performance together of the duty of 
such a unit through the treatment of the 
sick and injured, the teaching of the 
principles and practice of medicine and 
surgery to students and the prosecution 
of inquiries into the nature, the causes 
and the treatment of disease, and all con- 
secrated to the uses of humanity. 

While the details of the University’s 
share in this great project have not yet 
been completely worked out, it is our 
hope that we shall ultimately be able 
to provide dormitories to house the 
students there, for the value of univer- 
sity residence is being more and more 
recognized. 

As the new site is generous in size, 
suitably situated, and now entirely free 
from any structures whatever, both the 
Hospital and the University enter upon 
this great and stirring undertaking un- 
hampered by old buildings or even by 
obligatory traditions, and we should be 
able to create a great unified institution 
which shall embody the best ideals of 
hospital and university service and the 
best traditions of learning. 


The Graduate Schools of Engineering 

The Schools of Mines, Engineering 
and Chemistry were put on a graduate 
basis just before the war, and after a 
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very natural falling off in attendance due 
to the change from a four year to a six 
year course, a healthy growth was be- 
ginning to set in, when everything was 
suddenly disorganized by the entry of 
the United States into the war. Most of 
the students went into service and the 
schools themselves were dedicated to 
war work. The temporary decline of 
interest in mining and metallurgy due 
to the stagnation of the metal industries, 
and the disturbed political conditions 
prevailing in so many of the mining 
countries has been reflected in the stu- 
dent enrollment in these schools. There 
is no reason to believe, however, that 
any mistake was made in adopting the 
advanced course of instruction, which 
aims to place engineering education on 
a higher basis, and to mect the demand 
for an effective combination of college 
training and advanced engineering. There 
are now a satisfactory number of stu- 
dents taking the pre-engineering course 
in Columbia College, and these will be 
supplemented by students in other col- 
leges who are headed for Columbia and 
are so shaping their courses as to enter 
our engineering schools after three years 
in their own college and finish in a total 
of six years. Now that the advantages 
of this are being generally understood, 
there is a growing tendency in the out- 
side colleges to encourage their stu- 
dents to do this, by granting their own 
Bachelor degree to their three year men 
after spending one additional year in 
Columbia engineering schools, thus per- 
mitting a student to get his two degrees 
in six years. 

A vigorous campaign of information 
has becn carried on by the faculty mem- 
bers with other schools and colleges to 
which we must look for our future re- 
cruits, with the result that the advantages 
we can offer and the exact requirements 
for admission are being better under- 
stood. The evidences of interest and 
approval are many and gratifying and 
promise well for the future. 


The Fifth Era of Columbia 


Every alumnus of Columbia should 
read the memorable and inspiring ad- 
dress delivered by President Butler on 
February 15, 1921, before the University 
Council, in which he depicts in thrilling 
and almost poetic words the gradual 
growth of our great University, the or- 
ganization and building of which charac- 
terizes what he calls the fourth period of 
its history. To use his words: 
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"We are now to enter upon the fifth 
period in the life of this ancient founda- 
tion. The period of King's College, the 
period of Old Columbia College, the 
period of New Columbia College, and 
the period of the Building of the Uni- 
versity are to be succeeded by a period 
of the strengthening and perfecting of 
the University in all its parts, including 
Columbia College, which is its necessary 
and historic foundation. Whether this 
fifth period will last for twenty-five years 
or for two hundred years, no one can 
tell. Nevertheless, it is perfectly plain 
how this period will begin and how its 
early years will be occupied. They will 
be occupied in endeavoring to complete 
and strengthen our resources for pro- 
ductive scholarship, in adding to our 
physical equipment and in multiplying 
our human accomplishments and satis- 
factions." 


With an impressive building program 
quite definitely in sight, which will in- 
clude a new Faculty House on Morning- 
side Drive, a new building for Chemical 
Engineering on Broadway. a School of 
Business, and other important additions 
to follow, with the new Medical Cen- 
tre, the Stadium and its associated 
athletic facilities, what more propitious 
start could be made in the material 
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equipment for this wonderful Fifth 
Era that lies before us? A thor- 
oughly organized and competent 
University staff of picked men, trained 
in team work, stands ready to meet and 
solve the problems as they arise. The 
physical and intellectual quality of the 
young men who are enrolling as students 
is averaging higher year by year. The 
one other thing that will most surely 
contribute to success is the enthusiastic 
support of the alumni. It is the privi- 
lege, if not the duty, of every alumnus 
of Columbia to have his share in promot- 
ing the cause. Columbia needs the help- 
ful enthusiasm of her sons, and she has 
a right to expect it. Why should it not 
be forthcoming, when even the cold- 
blooded daily press is beginning to catch 
the infection? As one oí the great met- 
ropolitan dailies said recently in refer- 
ring to Columbia: "It seems high time 
that the great City of New York should 
acclaim this University as its ۳ 
Respectfully submitted, 

Arthur S. Dwight, '85Mines. 

Frederick Coykendall, '95, ۰ 

Herbert L. Satterlee, '83. 

Walter B. James, '83P.&S. 

Archibald Douglas, '9- Mines, '96L. 

T. Ludlow Chrystie, '92. 

New York, May 20, 1921. 


School of Business Alumni Organize and Seek Admission 


to Federation 


Ever since the development of the 
School of Business as an important de- 
partment of the University, there has 
been keenly felt the necessity of or- 
ganizing its Alumni for the purpose of 
perpetuating their contact with the 
School, to the actual advantage of both 
graduates and undergraduates. Ideas 
along this line, that had been circulating 
more or less vaguely, were finally crys- 
tallized last Monday evening, May 23, at 
a dinner held at the Columbia University 
Club. 
members of the faculty were present. 
The dinner was called by a preliminary 


About twelve Alumni and three 


committee consisting of H. L. Wofford. 
C. D. Hunter and Ira E. Goldstein, all 
of the class of 1919, and Charles G. 
Profftt, '17, Executive Secretary of the 
Alumni Federation. 


The following were present: Prof. 


Thurman Van Metre, Prof. Roswell C. 
McCrea and Prof. James C. Egbert, of 
the School of Business Faculty; Charles 
G. Profhtt, of the Alumni Federation ; 
and H. L. Wofford, Ira E. Goldstein, 
Edgar King Simon, William) Coombes, 
Maurice A. Stone, Arthur Wiesenberger, 
Benjamin L. Goldstein, Chauncey D. 
Clarence Goldberg, Joseph 
Shapiro, J. Howard Carleson, Alumni of 
the School of Business, and Jesse 
Norman, President of the Undergrad- 
uate School 


Hunter, 


of Business Association. 
At the conclusion of the dinner Mr. 
Wofford was chosen temporary chair- 
man and proceeded at once to the busi- 
ness of the evening. It was quickly 
agreed that a School of Business Alumni 
Association would be highly beneficial 
for reasons that were so obvious that the 
subject aroused practically no discussion. 
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Accordingly a resolution was unani- 
mously passed to the effect that an 
Alumni Association be created and such 
steps taken as might be necessary to 
perfect an organization. Toward this 
end, nominations were made for an exe- 
cutive committee, resulting in the elec- 
tion of H. L. Wofford, '19, President; 
Ira E. Goldstein, '19, Vice-President, and 
Edgar K. Simon, '19, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

The newly-hatched association then 
proceeded to grapple with some of the 
important problems coincident with the 
establishment of definite policies for its 
future guidance. A resolution. was 
framed authorizing the executive com- 
mittee of the Association to petition for 
membership in the Alumni Federation 
of Columbia University, Inc. 

Another resolution was passed limiting 
membership to male Alumni only, thus 
following the precedent established by 
other Alumni organizations. — Resolu- 
tions were adopted establishing dues ot 
five dollars annually, including a sub- 
scription to the Alumni News; fixing a 
minimum of two meetings per vear; 
authorizing the drafting of a constitu- 
tion; fixing the requirements of mem- 
bership to those holding a degree from 
the School of Business, to members ot 
the Faculty, and to matriculants who 
had completed satisfactorily one year's 
or 30 points work, in the School ot 
Business; and authorizing the Associa- 
tion to be represented and to join in 
the costume parade at the Alumni gath- 
ering on Commencement Day. 

President Wofford then announced the 
appointment of an executive committee 
consisting of Edgar K. Simon, '19, C. D. 
Hunter, '19, and Ira E. Goldstein, 719. 
which committee was to draft a constitu- 
tion and apply for admission in the 
Alumni Federation. Other committees 
were also appointed to take charge of 
finances, membership, etc. 

At the close of the business meeting. 
Professor Egbert delivered a speech ct 
congratulation to the new organizatic n, 
in which he stated that the School ot 
Business was his "hobby" and that he 
had been laboring desperately for several 
vears to bring about a realization ot the 
long-awaited new building of the Schoo! 
of Business, to be crected at the Nortn- 
east corner of 116th Street and Broad- 
way as soon as the Faculty Club can 
be provided for. Professor Van Metre 
also spoke on the close contact he has 
always maintained with the students. the 
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spiritual and educational value of which 
cannot be overestimated. "In my career," 
said Professor Van Metre, "I have not 
taught subjects, I have taught students." 

Excluding the class of 1921, there are 
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over cighty Alumni of the School of 
Business. The officers of the new or- 
ganization have begun enthusiastically 
to bring them and the new Alumni of the 
Class of 1921 within the association. 


——— 
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Plans have been discussed for the ar- 
rangement of a number of Alumni meet- 
ings next fall to be addressed by lead- 
ing business men, bank officials and 
captains of industry. E. K. S. 


Foreign Trade and the Spiritual Side of Business 
Address at the Annual Meeting of the School of Business Association on April 16, 1921 


By W. W. NICHOLS 


Assistant to the President of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


One of the mysteries of life, as Rus- 
kin might say, is the failure of intel- 
lectuals with their better understanding, 
to follow the lessons of experience or, 
as It too often happens. to depart from 
the path of selfish expediency which, as 
life constantly teaches, leads cnly to tem- 
porary advantages of little if any real 
value to mankind. The great majority, 
humanly frail, usually decides in favor 
of ease, heedless of consequences and 
with a woeful disregard of true service. 
If accidental good comes out of it, well 
indeed. If not, what of it? We of that 
majority if we think of it at all delude 
ourselves with the notion that we are 
no worse off, and give little if any con- 
sideration to the positive loss that re- 
sults to our future intellectual and moral 
advancement. We who have had the 
benefits of a systematic mental training 
owe a responsibility to ourselves, to so- 
ciety and to the world at large that is 
not incumbent on the less fortunate 
forced to labor with their hands. We 
are too prone to forget the service to 
society that our education entails. 

You who are approaching graduation, 
will probably hear something of this if 
you have not already. May all that you 
hear give you abundant food for serious 
reflection, for never before has there 
been such a demand for sober, sane 
thinkers of a mental poise that can re- 
sist the pressure of a certain radicalism 
that war's demoralization has engen- 
dered. For the safety and salvation of 
the world we must base our judgments 
on sound premises if we are to influence 
action that will rightfully treat a sick 
world's needs. We of the United States 
must show an appreciation of our cscape 
from the terrific cataclysm which has un- 
expectedly swept hordes of poor human 

engs, as innocent as we, into a fright- 

ul existence that makes death the least 
of present evils, by generous contribu- 
tions from our varied resources that 
Will help save the world in which we 
live. What we do in this regard and 
the way we do it will certainly deter- 
mine the future of our social well-being. 

It may appear that I am taking advan- 
tage of a lack of restrictions imposed on 
me m your kind invitation to address 
You—an honor I appreciate too highly 
to treat lightly—but it is a fact which I 
ee will comprehend before I finish 

have distinctly in mind your rather 
Reneral re ference to Foreign Trade, and 


therefore I invite you to keep that im- 
portant enterprise before you in order to 
apply it to the trade maxims my discus- 
sion evolves. Remember always that 
trade is trade—an American swap, as I 
once heard it sententiously described— 
and Foreign Trade is but one phase. 


Spiritual versus Material 


I am going to take a chance because 
I may startle your expectations by sub- 
mitting to your consideration a side of 
business to which business circles apply 
too little thought. If I stimulate your 
thought and appeal to your imagination, 
you will not be disappointed. If I fail, 
it will be either because my words lack 
the significance I would give them, or 
the logic of my reasoning proves inade- 
quate to the quality of my subject. I 
propose to submit to you the spiritual 
side in contradistinction to the material 
side of affairs and in so doing perhaps 
make myself liable to the charge of 
lacking in the common sense of so-called 
“eminently practical men.” With lead- 
ing business men—leading because suc- 
cessful, let that not be forgotten—"''mere 
theory" is less an anathema than for- 
merly—a fine commentary. by the way, 
on the increasing intelligence of non- 
professional business men, if there be 
such, for which schools like yours of 
Columbia are to some extent largely re- 
sponsible. 

Why does any rational thinker ever 
try to overlook the essential fact that 
theory influences nearly every adminis- 
trative action on behalf of big business. 
particularly in these days of perplexity, 
doubt and misgiving? The bigger and 
more complicated the  affair—Foreign 
Trade notably so—the more necessary a 
careful correlation of principles, causes 
and their effects with the aid of that 
speculative reasoning which points safe 
and effective solutions. 

By the spiritual side of business I 
mean a constant reference to moral nrin- 
ciple as a gauge of business success in- 
stead of the purely material return 
which, without the former consideration, 
may prove a dismal failure in its effect 
on all but the individual or interest sel- 
fishly concerned. As political democ- 
racy in its recognition of the rights of 
man represents a moral development in 
government, so 1S society evolving a 
moral code in business administration 
which in its reference to community wel- 


fare might well be considered as a de- 
mocracy in business. 

Our history records in a significant 
way how society has been forced to pro- 
tect itself from the assaults of business. 
There are too many autocrats still in 
business who, with minds concentrated 
on purely pecuniary ends, ruthlessly ig- 
nore other considerations until law re- 
strains and compels a recognition of the 
community interest often with a sever- 
ity the individual never believed pos- 
sible. Our statutes richly deserve study 
in order to mark the gradual moral ele- 
vation of business administration. The 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, by an inter- 
pretation forced by Public Opinion—our 
Democracy’s Monarch — revealed the 
"Golden Rule of Business." Autocratic 
management, always blind to its best in- 
terest, has forced the creation of com- 
missions of control who in turn are con- 
trolled by statute, until the restrictions 
on American business procedure sur- 
prise the world and reflect on our moral 
integrity. Much food for thought is fur- 
nished by our Interstate Commerce Law 
and its Commission of which the rail- 
roads bitterly complain, but which would 
have never come into being if the rail- 
roads themselves had recognized their 
duty—their responsibilities to the public. 
Similar State Commissions are legislated 
to function in the protection of a public 
interest that some public utility ignores. 

It is amazing how business can con- 
tinue to be blindly oblivious to its plain 
civic duty, while it protests vigorously 
against that which secks to give it wis- 
dom. The Industrialist was warned by 
the experience of the Railroader, that 
his business competition was too fre- 
quently corrupt and often a menace to 
public morals because founded only on 
materialism. But he persisted in his 
blindness to the business spiritualism his 
relations to society entail, with thc re- 
sult which he should have seen as inevit- 
able, that he now has to contend with 
the Clavton Act and its Commission—a 
close analogy to the Interstate Commerce 
Law. The wise business man, instead 
of deriding theory, would succeed with 
an abiding success no fortune can meas- 
ure if he had recognized stability in busi- 
ness righteousness and had founded his 
enterprise on moral grounds. Let us 
realize that Law is unnecessary as long 
as we do right and resclve to play the 
game of business fairly. 
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I am sure you understand how wise 
it is to reduce business to a scien:e. 
Foreign Trade is too important in its 
national scope—and to just that extent 
intricate—to admit of haphazard treat- 
ment. We need to assemble its facts, 
seize its fundamentals, and by logical 
analysis, induction and deduction, estab- 
lish rules for its conduct. We must be 
sure of our facts and never uncertain 
as to our fundamentals. While we have 
the experience of ages to aid us, ever 
changing circumstances lend a constant 
interest to our undertaking which has 
as many factors of effect as the human 
disposition; it offers a variety without 
end, and therein lies the danger. In- 
numerable considerations of little conse- 
quence in home affairs may be fraught 
with disaster abroad. Much depends 
upon breadth of perception, clarity of 
vision, both as big as the world itself. 
The immensity of our project should fire 
our ambitions, kindle our enthustasm— 
for the rewards, both tangible and in- 
tangible, of judicious attempts will meas- 
ure up to our deserts. 


International Dependence 


I believe this great United States of 
ours has less appreciation of Foreign 
Trade than any other commercial nation 
on earth—largely because we have a 
small realization of the extent we depend 
on the products of other lands for much 
that gives us comfort and satisfaction. 
Too many of us still believe that foreign 
trade bespeaks “foreign entanglements” 
and the end of that "splendid isolation" 
—two euphonious terms—which have so 
eloquently phrased political enunciations 
in our legislative halls and elsewhere. 
The following instructive and pictur- 
esque description of our dependence on 
other lands for the comforts of life, 
given recently (in the American Bank- 
ers Association Journal) by ex-Secre- 
tary Redfield, deserves mention: 

“Foreign commerce enters intimately 
into the life of every family. The head 
of the household as he enters his office 
in the morning may not think of him- 
self as an exhibit of our foreign com- 
merce, but he ts. His clothing may be 
made in part of Australian wool, his 
shoes of Argentine hides with perhaps 
Australian uppers. His watch is of 
Transvaal gold, his tie of Chinese, Jap- 
anese or Italian silk. He rode to his 
bank on tires of Egyptian cotton and 
Sumatra rubber over pavements of 
South American asphalt. He possibly 
ate Central American bananas or 
Jamaica oranges for breakfast or drank 
Brazilian or Venezuelan coffee, using a 
plate made tn part at least of English 
clay, resting on Trish, Belgian or French 
linen made in its turn of Russian or 
Italian flax. The chair on which he sat 
was varnished with gums from India or 
the Far East. and perhaps he ate nut 
butter originating in the South Pacific. 
So before he starts his business day he 
has called on several continents to sup- 
ply his personal needs. He may call 
himself a domestic banker, but in his 
own person he 1s a microcosm of world- 
wide trade.” 


With little thought we can extend Mr. 
Redfield’s characterization into every de- 
partment of our lives—not of luxury 
alone but of real utility to our normal 
standard of living, which has become the 
cynosure of progressive nations. We 
might as well contemplate the abandon- 
ment of the telegraph and telephone as 
a means to extend our individual usc- 
fulness, as to believe that our domestic 
trade alone serves every purpose and that 
our "self-containment," which would 
hinder world advancement and work 
havoc with present strenuous efforts in 
the cause of rehabilitation, could give us 
peace and happiness. We know how far- 
reaching and unavoidable is the effect 
of environment. We cannot long escape 
the contagion of a neighboring hotbed 
of insurrection, the tumult of revolu- 
tionary war; our national health is as 
dependent on hygienic conditions next 
door as the individual is. That the 
health of the world ts distinctly our con- 
cern is a proposition that needs no proof 
these davs. That health cannot exist 
long under the deprivations of a dire 
poverty is equally a demonstrated 
fact. 

We cannot escape the discase to which 
we are regularly exposed. It would be 
folly to ignore its existence; we must 
fight it, wherever it occurs, in the pres- 
ervation of our community, our indi- 
vidual life, just as we had to fight far 
from home “to make the world safe for 
democracy," in order that our democ- 
racv might live. 

The great war furnished many lessons, 
but none so forcible as that of interna- 
tional dependence. To ignore it is to try 
to avoid the inevitable—the acme of stu- 
pidity. Trade is the basis of such de- 
pendence—a great fact athirmed repeat- 
edly during the past five years in parlia- 
mentary debates. The full meaning of 
this assertion should color every thought 
that passes beyond the limits of our com- 
monwealth. Foreign trade is of primary 
importance. It endures in peace. Im- 
properly conducted it can lead to war, 
as we now have excellent reason to know 
bevond any doubt, for were we not in- 
volved in spite of all we could do? It 
certainly behooves us to heed well what 
we undertake, for ignorant, careless per- 
formance may have consequences 
fraught with disaster. Much depends on 
the character of our preceeding; the fair- 
ness with which we play the game. 

Four years ago, when war was at its 
height, before a public conference at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, I reflected 
on this phase of our subject in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

"For the good of us who are directly 
interested in the development of a For- 
cign Trade, too little notice is taken of 
the fact that the present condition in 
which the Old World finds itself had its 
beginning in commercial contention, for 
back of all the alleged causes we find a 
prime cause in a strenuous striving for 
mercantile monopoly which, because it 
is instigated by a purely selfish principle, 
is capable of much evil. If a serviceable 
philanthropy had been the aim in the 
commercial aspirations of Germany—if 
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the International Trade she very prop- 
erly sought to develop with an efficiency 
that excited the wonder and admiration 
of all, had been other than the selfish 
exploitation of nations she attacked com- 
mercially—she would have had another 
history and would have excited less uni- 
versal antagonism. If she had sought 
her welfare in the development of a 
trade reciprocity, founded on a mutual 
service, equal rights and equal rewards, 
the end would then have justified the 
means she would have employed, her 
‘might’ would have prevailed as an 
acknowledged ‘right,’ the progress of 
fraternizing nations would have been 
happily constructive and enlightening. 
and the present era of destruction and 
frightfulness could not have occured." 


Diplomacy and Foreign Trade 


Nations have devised innumerable 
means to further selfish ends in foreign 
fields and the maze of diplomatic pro- 
cedure often defeats its purpose by a 
temporizing compromise that leads no- 
where. The secrecy of diplomacy sug- 
gests suspicion. Primarily, diplomacy 
exists only that Foreign Trade may 
thrive. Foreign Trade is peculiarly ha- 
ble to governmental interference, and op- 
posing governmental intervention is re- 
quired to restore its normal operations. 
The character of the trade relation de- 
pends to a degree on the qualitv of gov- 
ernmental support and therefore on the 
kind of governmental Foreign Service a 
nation organizes. Does it not follow 
that if such Foreign Service recognizes 
the predominating characteristics of 
trade, and seeks by its diplomacy to pro- 
tect and promote the permanency of such 
trade, other considerations would be sub- 
ordinated 1f not abandoned? Everything 
rests on the attitude of the governmental 
service towards its protegé—the govern- 
ment’s comprehension of foreign trade's 
essential characteristics—and the theory 
back of its procedure must be unassail- 
able. 

One difference between foreign and 
domestic trade hes in the fact that, 
whereas the latter is an affair of indi- 
viduals, the former is a national enter- 
prise, which imposes difficulties never 
dreamed of at home. 

The greater complications of foreign 
trade make it by so much the more dith- 
cult to evolve the moral principles that 
should govern. The good will, which 
lies at the very foot of all permanent 
business relations at home and abroad. 
requires something more than the milk 
of human kindness which makes the 
exercise of fair plav with our country- 
men easy; but abroad we have to cen- 
tend with innumerable racial differences 
resulting from the variety of mental and 
physical environments, which sometimes 
makes well-nigh impossible that mutual 
understanding of motives and agree- 
ments of intent that leads to business. 
As an example. a disrespect for certain 
Chinese prejudices borne of centuries of 
a religious training, incomprehensible to 
our Western minds, sometimes weakens 
commercial contact with that great na- 
tion. I am told that the prevalent re- 
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ligious thought of the Far East esteems 
goodness because it is good. In the 
West, we too often are virtuous because 
it pays, which tends to emphasize the 
terrors of Hell instead of dwelling on 
the bliss of Nirvana. You will grant, I 
think, that the two conceptions are as 
far apart as the poles and may offer ob- 
stacles to a thorough mutual understand- 
ing. 

Fortunately, however, humans every- 
where have certain characteristics that 
are much the same, and we need only to 
find our common traits and think accord- 
ingly to trade successfully. Beyond that, 
we must move circumspectly. If we at- 
tempt to mix Western and Eastern pro- 
pensities we appeal to prejudice, which 
sooner or later defeats any plan. If we 
seek to reconcile differences, we will 
probably find some common ground on 
which to proceed. During the war one 
of our great manufacturers had an 
unusual opportunity to demonstrate this 
theory. A contract was executed with 
Russia. which stipulated an acceptance 
of a manufactured article based on a 
careful joint inspection. Notwithstand- 
ing both classes of inspectors were close- 
ly associated in their work, agreement 
seemed impossible until it was discov- 
ered that differences in interpretation 
due to different lines of approach and 
logic of procedure, in other words racial 
difference in mental processes, created 
misunderstandings that actually halted 
progress. This clever discovery sug- 
gested an easy means to harmonize the 
differences, and henceforth transactions 
proceeded with eminent satisfaction to 
all concerned. 


The Principles of Foreign Trade 


We must be clear in our comprehen- 
sion of the basic principles of Foreign 
Trade. If as a people we comprehend 
fully our need for foreign trade in order 
to prosper, we shall insist on a govern- 
mental service to meet that necd. Fur- 
thermore if, as a people, sensible of our 
moral responsibility in the premises, we 
insist on a procedure in keeping with 
our highest national integrity—our best 
traditions—we may again set an exam- 
ple that the best thought abroad will con- 
sider worthy of emulation. Implicit con- 
fidence, Trade's great stimulus, follows 
as a natural result. 

Good will is at the foundation of good 
business. Our foreign trade with China 
is today benefiting from our wise dis- 
posal of the Boxer indemnity, which in 
other forms has already been repaid to 
us many times and the end is not yet. 
If the same wisdom be displaved in our 
treatment of Europe's debt to us, our 
foreign. trader with Europe will some 
time in the future find cause for rejoic- 
ing. Let us dismiss from our minds anv 
thought of cancellation ; the high-minded 
debtor would resent it vigorously, his 
patriotic pride would deem it an ignoble 
repudiation on his part. If we can find 
some reasonable excuse for a considera- 
tion that our war alliance with him 
merits, we will respect his pride, com- 
mand his admiration and establish a 
deference that will operate to our advan- 
tage in all our future relations. 
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Our international banker, Mr. Fred I. 
Kent, proposes "a clean line of demar- 
cation between expenditures which went 
directly through to the battlefields and 
those which were made for other pur- 
poses." In pleading for this concession 
he asks feelingly, "Are we certain that 
we as a people are willing to allow our 
Allies to pay for the guns and ammuni- 
tions that their dead borrowed from us 
in order that our own boys might live?" 
The fine influence of such a course on 
future relations can easily be imagined, 
for, as portraved by Mr. Kent, "the in- 
tegrity of an obligation would not be 
jeopardized, foreign trade difficulties of 
the future would be alleviated. the 
friendship of our Allies would be 
strengthened and our power in the world 
for good would be greatly multiplied 
through the knowledge that would be 
borne abroad that the people of the 
United States of America stood for jus- 
tice in war and justice in peace.” 

If we do this, we shall in a sense fol- 
low a fine example France furnished 
during the war. In September, 1916, the 
Desplas bill, which was introduced in the 
French Chamber of deputies and later 
enacted, recognized for the first time a 
nation's responsibility to the individual 
for damages caused bv war so that every 
person in France contributes his share 
toward reparation. The strict justice of 
this proceeding makes us marvel that in 
all previous wars governments could dis- 
claim such responsibility as the pream- 
ble of the Desplas Act stated thev did. 


Co-operation 


This suggests another reflection per- 
tinent to our subject. Co-operation, upon 
which commercial reciprocity rests. will 
encourage the exchange of valuable in- 
formation that will minimize experiments 
in government, trade and other enter- 
prises of community life—information 
that otherwise appears lost to us, to 
judge by our past. Is it lost because our 
national pride and exclusiveness with- 
holds a proper estimate of others' refine- 
ment to the sacrifice of our own? Let 
mc illustrate by a few examples. It may 
be well worth our while to consider the 
merits of French Chambers of Com- 
merce with the idea of adopting certain 
features which have already withstood 
the test of three and a quarter centuries. 

Again, our business court procedure, 
whose decisions are too often subject to 
a maze of jurisprudence rather than to 
the dictates of strict justice, might bet- 
ter be patterned after the French Courts 
of Commerce which, for four hundred 
and fiftv years, have settled because they 
satisfy business disputes to a definitive- 
ness our svstem rarely does. We may 
well question whether a knowledge of 
these two excellent institutions has ever 
prompted a second thought on our part 
at any time during the one hundred and 
fifty vears of our own national experi- 
ment. 

In making this criticism I would not 
have you think that I depreciate the 
merit of our national accomplishments— 
real achievements they have been, under 
the genius of great leaders—but I would 
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have you join in deprecating a self-sat- 
isfaction, a national egoism that inhibits 
our benefitting by the wisdom of others. 
A combination of world intelligence, fol- 
lowing the establishment of intimate 
trade relations, we can expect to pro- 
duce results even beyond our compre- 
hension. Is it not true that in this world 
no single nation is sufficient unto itself ? 

I fear my presentation has been some- 
what disjointed and lacks a certain 
logical coherence I would give it. The 
moral aspects of trade, in their almost 
hopeless contention. with the crowning 
trait of man, selfishness, suggest per- 
plexities of a kind to make any treatment 
as long as the moral law, and the dis- 
crimination my essay compels becomes 
extremely difficult and easily ineffective. 

In closing I leave with you a reflection 
I hope you will absorb, which sums up 
the whole matter of our discussfon in a 
nutshell. Aíter all, does not our con- 
duct depend upon the interpretation we 
put on the ordinary maxims that should 
influence it? To give a homely exam- 
ple. we admit that honesty is the best 
policy and let the maxim rest on that 
admission. How very potent it would 
be if we persuade ourselves that honesty 
is the only policy in business as a means 
to success; anything less invites moral 
obliquity. And such an interpretation is 
essentially "intelligent selfishness,” a 
phrase sometimes offered to business men 
as a terse definition of co-operation. 
Ponder that thought, and I think you 
will agree with me. 

Let us remember that every business 
transaction has its consequence and re- 
flects on a business relation which, to be 
of real value, must have the attributes 
of nermanency and be established in con- 
tentment with emoluments that satisfy, 
not a few but all concerned. 


Alumni Secretary and Editor of the 
News Attend Convention 

The Eighth Conference of the Associa- 
tion of Alumni Secretaries in combina- 
tion with the meeting of Alumni Maga- 
zines Associated was held at Cornell 
University on May 19-21. Columbia 
was represented by Charles G. Profftt, 
'17. as Executive Secretary of the Fed- 
eration, and Levering Tyson, '11A.M,, 
Editor of the News. Representatives 
from over sixty colleges and universi- 
ties from Maine to Texas were present 
and discussed the solution of their par- 
ticular problems. The subjects of the 
several conferences concerned the re- 
duction in the cost of publishing alumni 
periodicals and the several ways of in- 
creasing their revenue; the relation. of 
Alumni Advisory bodies of their Uni- 
versities; the relation of the Alumni of- 
fice to the Undergraduates; the develop- 
ment of Alumni Funds; and Alumni 
representation on college administration 
boards. 
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Convention Delegates 
To date there have been received. at 
the Alumni Office the following list of 
delegates and alternates for the Alumni 

Trustee Nominating Convention at 4.00 

p. m. on May 3l, to nominate an Alumni 

Trustee as successor to Arthur S. 

Dwight, '85Mines. 

Representing the College Association: 
Delegates: Reginald H. Sayre, 81; 
George F. Butterworth, 74, 70L; 
Samuel Sloan, 87. Alternates: R. L. 
von Bernuth, '04, '060L ; Howard Oster- 
hout, '10, '12L ; Rogers H. Bacon, '96. 

Representing the Mines Association: 
Delegates: Harris K. Masters, '94- 
Mines; Walter H. Aldridge, 87 Mines; 
Samuel A. Goldschmidt, 71Mines. 
Alternates: John Sheafe Douglas, 
'00Mines; Alonzo B. Bradley, 03S; 
Henry C. Pelton, 89F.A. 

Representing the Law Association: 
Delegates: Hon. Edward R. Finch, 
'08L ; Gerald S. O'Loughlin, '03, '06L ; 
Howard Osterhout, '10, '12L. Alter- 
nates: Robert C. Beatty, '04JL ; Ken- 
neth M. Spence, '06, '09L; John V. 
Bouvier, Jr., '86, '88L. 

Representing the P.crS. Association: 
Delegates: J. Arthur Booth, ‘78, '82- 
P.&S.; George G. Cochran, '84P.&S.; 
Lefferts Hutton, '02. '05P.&S. Alter- 
nates: Thomas H. Cherry, '04P.&5.; 
Howard Fox, '98P.&S.; Otto V. Huff- 
man, '03P.&S. 

Representing the Graduate Schools: 
Delegates: Edmund S. Joy. '88L, 
'92Ph.D.; Herbert R. Moody. '00A.M,, 
'00Ph.D.; John D. Haney, '10Ph.D. 
Alternates: Charles A. Downer, '01- 
Ph.D.; Michael Levine, '10A.M., '13- 
Ph.D.; Thomas D. Rambaut, '81, '84- 
Ph.D. 

Representing the Architects: 
Delegates: Henry S. Kissam, '86F.A.; 
J. Monroe Hewlett, '90F.A. 

Representing the Unaffiliated General 

Members: 
Delegates: Milton L. Cornell, '05S; 
Stephen G. Williams, "81, 821, °83- 
Ph.D.; Gerald S. O’Loughlin, 03, 
'06L. Alternates: Francis Livingston 


Pell, '95F.A.; John K. Fitch, '02; L. E. 
La Fetra, '94P.&S. 
Representing the Alumni Club of 
Colorado: 
Delegate: Thomas H. Leggett, ’79- 


Mines. 
Representing the -dMlumni Club of the 
District of Columbia: 

Delegate: John Hanrahan, 009. Alter- 
nate: Marcus Benjamin, '78 Mines. 
Representing the Alumni Club of Mary- 

land : 
Delegate: George C. Saunders 
Alternate: A. H. Warth, ۰ 
Representing the Alumni Club of New 
England: 
Delegate: John T. Walker, '81. 
Representing the Alumni Club of New 
Jersey: 
Delegate: John K. Gore, R3: Ge ree 


'98S. 


G. Tennant. OIL: Ruford Franklin, 
86, RRI.; Alternates: Frank Kidde, 


700; J. Boyce Smith, Jr.. 01, “O4L. 
Representing the Alumni Club of North- 
ern Now York: 
Delegate: Roelit. H. Brooks, ۰ 
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Representing the Alumni Club of Phila- 
delphia: 
Delegates: Lemuel Whitaker, 81l: 
Charles H. Machen, ’99S. Alternates: 
George W. Wallace, 89L; Wilson F. 
Smith, 94Mines. 
Representing the Alumni Club of Pitts- 
burgh: 
Delegate: James M. Clark, '87I.. 
Representing the Alumni Club of Wash- 


ington: 
Delegate: James Duane Livingston, 
80. Alternate: Charles McNamee, 
77L. 
Representing the Alumni Club of 
Yonkers: 


Delegate Wm. W. Scrugham, '80, '82L ; 
William Forster, '81, '83L. Alternates : 
Algernon S. Schafer, ‘00; Harold S. 
MacKaye, '87Mines. 


Dean Woodbridge Addresses the 


Alumni Association of the 
Graduate Schools 


Twenty-three candidates for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy were 
guests of the Alumni Association of the 
Graduate Schools at a dinner extended 
to them at the Faculty Club on the even- 
ing of May 16. 

The work of the year was outlined by 
the president, Stephen G. Williams, and 
the advantages of membership in the 
Association were set before the guests, 
many of whom as graduates of Columbia 
only in the Graduate Schools, are with- 
out affiliation in the Alumni except 
through the Graduate Schools Associa- 
tion. 

At the close of his remarks Dr. Wil- 
hams presented Dean F. J. E. Wood- 
bridge. who spoke in part as follows: 


I am led by the events of the season 
to speak of Education, and I desire to 
call attention to what would not ordi- 
narily be a significant fact—1. c.. all the 
students that are coming to the college 
today have received their education in 
the twentieth century. On the other 
hand, any teacher of twenty-five years’ 
experience received his in the nineteenth. 
The significance is that education has 
never been in such a turmoil as it is to- 
day. I began teaching in 1894, and I 
cannot recall how often I have assisted 
in the reformation of the curriculum. 
It is a period which spells discontinuity 
in the intellectual life of the country. 
My intellectual background and "set" are 
different from those of my students. ] 
do not use a strange language. vet to 
my amazement I find they do not under- 
stand me. Too often thev attempt to 
evaluate where they might be expected 
to trv to understand. Therefore, though 
the modern student is not less intelli- 
gent or less diligent, he is without a con- 
scicusness of the place which his inquiry 
holds. | Among the older generation 
there seems to have been a technique of 
a wider extent, a view always of the 
larger aspect. 
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Command of a subject takes prece- 
dence over special technique, and etforts 
beyond the limits of the special feld 
must not be disdained because all too 
frequently excursions bevond the special 
field have led to the greatest discoveries 
of the scientific world. 

Indeed, it may very well be that the 
magnitude of the resources of our uni- 
versities have weakened the reliance and 
grasp of the modern student by the very 
abundance of instruments. 

Thus scholarship becomes narrow and 
our scholars narrower. 

I am profoundly impressed by the fact 
that the greater part of learning and 
science is tradition. By some, tradition 
is thought of as the worst of things. 
But language. art, philosophy, culture, 
are all handed down through processes 
of education; and whenever the cords are 
snapped by a change in the center of 
interest, there 1s bound to be a loss of 
scholarship and productivity. 

Why do we have difficulty in under- 
standing the Einstein theory if it be not 
that we have not held to such expositions 
of the terms "space" and “time” as 
they have been explained by Locke, Kant 
and their successors? We have lost the 
meanings of certain terms. 

We who go out as teachers, who shall 
have young people come to us, must not 
take too much for granted. Let us come 
back to sanity in education today. There 
is a continuity of learning, a large back- 
ground to which all our inquiries belong. 
We must preach that there 1s a common, 
not only a special, technique; and we 
must insist that the student get it, so that 
he who elects to be a mathematician need 
not hesitate to be a logician, and he who 
seeks a doctorate in logic, shall not 
condemn mathematics. 

, Let us work for the tradition of learn- 
ing. 


P. & S. Alumni in Ánnual Spring 
Meeting 

Concerning the annual spring ۵ 
of the Association of the Alumni of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Henry E. Hale, '96P.&S., President, has 
written to the News as follows: 

"On Monday evening, May 16, the 
spring meeting of the Association of the 
Alumni of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons was held. As has been 
the custom for several years, the Colum- 
bia University Club was the place of 
meeting. The members and guests sat 
down to dinner at half after seven. and 
judging from appearances they enjoyed 
both the companionship and the dinner. 

“The Association was honored m hav- 
ing present Dean. William Darrach and 
Mr. Robert Pelham Bolton. the speaker 
of the evening. The business session 
was short, only routine business bemg 
ccnsidered. 

"For years we had been hearing of a 
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University Hospital and a new location 
and buildings for the school and its 
hospital. It was therefore with unusual 
and keen interest that we listened to 
Dean Darrach tell of the present plans, 
as he said, ‘with the lid off.’ That is, he 
is now able to talk of the subject and tell 
us all about it. The outlook could not 
be brighter for continuing P.&S. in her 
place ‘in the sun." Dean Darrach’s speech 
was not on the program; it was a de- 
lightful extra. 

“Mr. Bolton, the announced speaker 
of the evening, with his wonderful slides 
and descriptions of Indian, Dutch, rev- 
olutionary and later colonial periods, 
was no surprise to some of us who knew 
of his wealth of knowledge of local his- 
tory, largely obtained first-hand through 
years of excavation about Manhattan Is- 
land, with steel sounding rod, spade and 
sieve. To the others he was a revela- 
tion.” 


Columbia Men Receive Distinction 


in Church Councils 


Of the three prelates elected recently 
to govern the Diocese of New York of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church two 
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From “The Sportlight” 


“When one considers the difficultics 
under which she worked, Columbia 
deserves a great deal more credit than 
she has received. Take such an ap- 
pealing game as football from any 
undergraduate body and see how the 
loss would impair the athletic spirit 
generally. But Columbia is coming 


back with a rush to all her oldtime 
gridiron glory. 


The encouragement 
of this is being reflected in every 
other branch of major and minor 
sports. 

“The victory of her splendid crew 
in the Childs Cup race on the Harlem 
Saturday afternoon proved conclu- 
sively that Columbia’s sons have to 
bow to none in heart, courage, 
strength and stamina. It seems high 
time that the great City of New York 
should acclaim this university as its 
own."—Grantland Rice in the New 
York Tribune. 


have been closely associated with Co- 
lumbia for many years. William T. Man- 
ning, '05 Hon., rector of Trinity Church, 
New York, and a member of the Colum- 
bia Board of Trustees, was consecrated 
Bishop of the Diocese on May 11. On 
the following day the Convention of the 
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Diocese elected Herbert Shipman, '90, 
Rector of the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest, as one of the Suffragan Bishops 
of the Diocese. Several other Columbia 
men were also candidates. The other 
Suffragan Bishop elected was the Rt. 
Rev. Arthur S. Lloyd of White Plains, 
N. Y., formerly Coadjutor Bishop of 
Virginia. 


Oarsmen Honored by Columbia 
University Club Reception 

On May 21, the members of the victo- 
rious Columbia crews were the guests 
at a luncheon and reception given at the 
Columbia University Club under the 
auspices of the House Committee. Be- 
tween three and four hundred members 
of the Club were present at the recep- 
tion, and a Committee of Alumni com- 
posed of former prominent crew men 
later presented the guests to the mem- 
bers of the Club. Those present at the 
luncheon were C. H. Mapes, '85, '89 
Mines, W. A. Meikleham, '86, Eugene 
Klapp, '89Mines, Harris K. Masters, '94 
Mines, and the following members of 
the Varsity and Junior Varsity crews: 
Brodil, Swinburn, Gallico, Waldecker, 
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Cooper, Theiss, Scovil, Ruffalo, Brush, 
Willett, Frost, Thompson, Enslow, Park, 
Knodel, Brennen, Medigovitch, Levy, and 
substitutes Rosenberg, Van Gerber, and 
Thompson, as well as Hanson, Assistant 
Manager, and Jim Rice, the Coach. 


Many Faculty Opinions on 
Edison's Questions 

In line with custom, whenever any sub- 
ject receives much space in the public 
press, several newspapers have recently 
carried interviews with members of the 
Columbia Faculty about the much-dis- 
cussed questionnaire of Thomas A. 
Edison. 

Walter Rautenstrauch, Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, said that the 
questions would not necessarily indicate 
engineering ability on the part of the 
applicant. Edward L. Thorndike, Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology and 
well known for his development of psy- 
chological tests, believes that Mr. Edi- 
son's questionnaire may furnish a fair 
information test along certain lines, but 
adds "As a test of a man's mentality 
and of his intelligence, I should rate Mr. 
Edison's as one eighth." 

John W. Cunliffe, Director 
School of Journalism, said at the begin- 
ning of a long interview in the Christian 
Science Monitor, “The principal criti- 
cism of the reported questionnaire is 
that it fails to carry out his (Mr. Edi- 
son's) manifest intention to ascertain 

how far the applicant's range of 
information extends." 


1909 Gets Religion 


Your correspondent has heard írom 
a person high in authority, who does not 
wish his name to appear, that the united 
class of 1909 College and Science has 
every intention of embracing with fanatic 
zeal and fervor a strange religious cult. 

It is understood that this transforma- 
tion is to take place at 2.30 p. m. on 
Wednesday, June Ist, on the University 
grounds, when high priest Dee-Stree-Ter 
will receive the neophytes with proper 
ceremony and ritual. The perfervid en- 
thusiasts will be marshalled by their 
revered leaders, Johannes Ryanum and 
St. Georgius Bissellus, accompanied by 
acolytes and the usual human sacrifice. 
The officiating bonzes will be clad in 
distinguishing and not extinguishing garb 
and accompanied by as much of the 
Sacred bull as they can muster, as well 
as Coleman's Camel of Ceremony and 
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Peil and Schwarz’ powerful and horned 
Goodbroo. 

As fitting preparation for the momen- 
tous ceremony, the entire cla:s will meet 
the night before, at 7 p. m., in the sub- 
dued atmosphere of the Solarium on the 
roof of the Elks' Club where high toast- 
master Compton will introduce proper 
instruction to the accompaniment of the 
Edison Band (not Questionnaire). After 
this exhortation and the proper fatten- 
ing of the morrow's sacrifice, the group 
of fanatics will retire to rest and medi- 
tation, not meeting again until the sacred 
flowing font is uncorked at 2.30 the fol- 
lowing afternoon, in Engineering Hall. 
At that time the priestly garb will be 
brought forth and the solemn march 
commenced. 

Applications for either the Tuesday 
night dinner and exhortation meeting or 
the religious ceremony, costume and 
march on Commencement Day, should 
be sent to the Secretary of the College 
Section of the class, Ward Melville, by 


— 
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mail to 121 Duane Street or by tele- 
phone to Worth 2563. Each of these 
events carries a tax of $4 and, in addi- 
tion, there is a $1 contribution for the 
Committee’s overhead expenses. 


1914 Has Annual Dinner in Columbia 
Blue Grotto 

The Class of 1914 had its annual din- 
ner last Saturday night, May 21, in the 
new Blue Grotto of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club. It was a very informal 
and satisfactory meeting of the Class, 
and final Commencement plans were de- 
cided upon. The Class expects to have 
a large number out on Commencement 
Day. and the members will take part 
in the Costume Parade, wearing the 
usual crew suit costume. 


Executive Council Elects New Members 
of P. & S. Association 

The 17th stated meeting of the Exe- 

cutive Council of the P. & S. Alumni 

Association was held at the Columbia 
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University Club on May 3 Francis 
Carter Wood, '94P.&S., treasurer, sub- 
mitted an informal report showing a 
balance on hand of $1.381.52, with bills 
payable amounting to $1,034.00. The new 
members elected to the Association were 
Warren Hildreth, '10P&S; E. E. Harri- 
son, '20P&S; and M. A. Bridges, '19 
P&S. The following resignations were 
accepted with regret: G. M. Phelps, 
'07P&S; J. M. Kent, '03P&S; and W. 
B. Lewitt, '77P&S. Henry E. Hale, 
'06P&S, as President, reported on the 
tentative arrangements for the Spring 
meeting, an account of which appears 
in another part of this issue. 


Syracuse Admitted to Rowing Board 

The University of Syracuse which has 
been rowing in the Poughkeepsie Regatta 
for the past twenty years, recently be- 
came a member of the Intercollegiate 
Rowing Association and is now entitled 
to have a member on the Board of 
Stewards. The matter was decided by 
the affirmative vote of the Cornell Ath- 
letic Association on April 28. The other 
two members of the Association, Colum- 
bia and Pennsylvania, had already 
agreed to admit Syracuse. Charles Hal- 
sted Mapes, '85, is Columbia's repre- 
sentative on the Board. 


Alumni Notes 


'80Mines—James I.. Greenleaf was 
awarded the medal for Landscape 
Architecture by the Architectural 
League for work exhibited at their 
annual exhibit which opened at the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York 
on April first. Greenleaf's office is at 
1 Broadway, New York. 

'86— William Meikleham will again 
act as referee at the Harvard-Yale 
Regatta at New London on June 24. 
He also othciated at the Harvard- 
Princeton-Navy Regatta at Lake 
Carnegie on Saturday, May 7, and at 
the Childs Cun Race on May 14. 
Meikleham was Captain of the crew 
at Columbia frem ‘84 to '86. He lives 
at Short Hills, New Jersey. 


’87A.M.— Louis Halsey Holden, at 
present pastor of Christ Reformed 
Church, Utica, New York, has been 
extended a call to become pastor of 
the Second Reformed Church in New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 

’89P.&S.—Smith E. Jelliffe will sail 
for Europe this month for a five 
months' stay. 
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'90,'94Mines—On Monday evening, 
May 9, Marston T. Bogert, Professor 
of Organic Chemistry at Columbia, 
addressed the New Jersey Chemical 
Society at Newark, New Jersey. He 
spoke on "Scientific Preparedness." 


’97S— Henry B. Machen has been 
reinstated as Assistant Engineer by 
Nicholas J. Hayes, Commissioner of 
Water Supply, Gas and Electricity of 
New York. The reinstatement came 
as the result of a law suit brought by 
Machen when his application for his 
old position after his discharge from 
the army was refused on the ground 
that the position had been abolished. 
The order directing Mr. Hayes to re- 
instate Machen was signed by Nathan 
Bijur, '81, '82L, Justice oí the Supreme 
Court of New York. 


'09P.&S. — James T. Hanan was 
elected to the Board of Commissioners 
of Montclair, New Jersey, at the elec- 
tion held there on Tuesday, April 26. 
Hanan is practicing medicine at No. 
11, The Crescent, Montclair, and is an 
attending surgcon at the Mountainside 
Hospital. He was a member of the 
town Board of Health for five years 
and was the first medical inspector in 
the public schools of Montclair. 


'02Ph.D.— Charles Lee Raper has 
been appointed acting dean of the 
College of Business Administration 
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at Syracuse University to fill. the 
place of the late Dean, John Herman 
Wharton. Raper has had much ex- 
perience, having been connected with 
several of the Southern universities 
and being at one time a lecturer at 
Columbia and Professor of Econom- 
ics in the Summer Session. His spe- 
cialty is transportation, and he does 
not wish to retain the post of Dean 
permanently as he feels that he would 
not have sufficient time to continue 
study in his chosen field. 


'031.—Garrard Glenn has asked the 
News to change his office address on 
our records from 26 Exchange Place 
to 42 Broadway, New York. 


'O3L — The engagement of Robert 
McCurdy Marsh and Miss Charlotte 
Delafield was made known to their 
friends on April 16. Miss ۵ 
is an expert in municipal affairs and 
was appointed private secretary to 
F. H. La Guardia, President of the 
Board of Aldermen, in New York, 
last December. Marsh is a lawyer 
with offices at 31 Liberty Street, New 
York. He lives at 45 West Eleventh 


Street and is a member of the Univer- 
sity and Republican Clubs. 


'11—W. D. Heydecker was one of 
the speakers at the meeting in Mount 
Vernon, New York, called for the 
purpose of starting a University Club 
Heydecker outlined the plans 


there. 
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for the Club and was received with 
enthusiasm. Another Columbia man, 
Ray Perkins, '17, made a hit as usual 
with his songs, some of which have 
not yet been published. 


"11Hon.— Charles Frederick Chand- 
ler, Mitchell Professor Emeritus of 
Chemistry, though he is 84 years old, 
is still doing very distinguished work 
as consulting chemist to the Chemical 
Foundation. During the latter part 
of April he gave an address in 
Rochester (N. Y.) at the spring meet- 
ing of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, of which he was one of the 
founders. 


"l1L—Willian E. Byers and Mrs. 
Byers are the parents of a son, Wil- 
liam Edward, Jr., born on Monday, 
April 11, 1921. Byers lives at 407 West 
Sixtieth Street Terrace, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
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'14— The wedding of Lester Darling 
Egbert and Miss Beatrice Valerie 
Cook took place on Saturday, May 14, 
in All Angels’ Church, New York 
City. Egbert is the son of James C. 
Egbert, '81, '85Ph.D., Director of the 
Department of Extension Teaching, 
the School of Business, and the School 
of Dentistry. The bride was attended 
by her sister, Mrs. George P. Egbert, 
whose husband, a brother of the 
bridegroom, was best man. The ushers 
were Harold H. Cook, Warren B. 
Chapin, Roland A. Hillas, '13S, ۴۶ 
H. Downes, '13,'15L. Walter S. L. 


Forster, 15,19L, and W. Kenneth 
Watkins, '14S. 
'14L—Lorenz Reich, Jr. has an- 


nounced his engagement to Miss T. B. 
Harburger. Sumner L. Samuels of the 
same class is engaged to marry Miss 
Lilian Thorn. 


'16A.M.—]J. H. Lemkau is no longer 
at Muscatine, Iowa, but now wishes 
to be addressed at Enterprise, Kansas. 


'17S—Aaron Friedman has just ac- 
cepted a position with the New Metals 
Corporation to build and superintend 
a plant for the manufacture of ferro- 
cerium and has just been on a three 
weeks' trip through Pennsylvania buy- 
ing equipment. "The firm is located at 
50 East Forty-first Street, New York. 


'181.— Douglas M. Black is now liv- 
ing at Queens, Long Island, New 
York. 


'18Ph.D.—C. T. Loram has been 
serving as Director of Native Educa- 
tion in South Africa and has been 
appointed one of a committee to 
Carry out a recent self-government 
act in certain native areas. Loram is 


a member of the Phelps-Stokes Afri- 
and 


can Educational Commission 
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President of the section on Anthro- 
pology and Native Matters of the 
South African Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 


'19—Thomas Capek, Jr. is living 
at 340 East 198th Street, New York. 
He expects to receive his A. M. de- 
gree from Columbia this June. 


’19— Sigmund Marshall Kempner of 
New York is now attending Harvard. 
His engagement to Miss Barbara 
Hazel Guggenheimer, also of New 
York, was announced a short time 
ago. 


'"20—Eugene J. Strittmatter may be 
reached at 25 Grays Hall, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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’20S—Richard Bacon Montgomery 
and Miss Olive E. Miller were mar- 
ricd on March 18, 1921. Montgomery 
is at present employed as a chemical 
engineer with the Wallace-Tiernan 
Company, 349 Broadway, New York. 


'20A.M.—Alexander Hamilton Frey 
has just been awarded a Fellowship 
in International Law for the academic 
year 1921-22. Five of these fellow- 
ships are granted annually throughout 
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the United States by the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 
Frey is at present a senior at the Yale 
Law School and is Book Review Edi- 
tor of the Yale Law Journal. He ex- 
pects to matriculate at Oxford next 
Fall for the study of International 
Law and related subjects. 
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Commencement 1921 will ever be a memorable 
milestone in Columbia and in Alumni history. The year 
just ending was marked by several 
important achievements in the field of 
University development, each of which 
has been duly reported in the Alumni News, and the 
largest class on record passed into the ranks of Alumni 
with ceremonies befitting the occasion. 

As the year passes, we are in a retrospective mood, 
and we feel that we are beginning a new era in Alumni 
affairs. Prior to 1913, whether the period up to that 
time be subdivided into separate year-groups or note 
may be called the Dark Ages of our Alumni history. 
In that year we began to see light, and the events 
which have since been written are of sufficient mo- 
ment to be identified as a group, a veritable Reforma- 
tion. No Luther led the multitude, but steady and 
sure progress has been made. The foundation has 
been built. The size and character of the superstruc- 
ture that will eventually rise in all its architectural 
grandeur can scarcely be visualized. 

Van Am was the first president of the Federation 
as it came into being in the “unlucky” year of the 
present century. He was followed successively by 
Demorest, Coykendall and Williams. Under these 
men were projected and carried out so successfully 
the plans which were contemplated when an organiza- 
tion similar to the Federation was first conceived. 
Aside from the building up of the Alumni Office, no 
mean achievement in itself, the Alunini activities which 
have matured since 1913 include several of impor- 
tance :— 


` Federation 
Accomplishment 


The incorporation of the Alumni Federation, along with 
the provision for the direct election to the Board of Directors, 
of Directors-at-Large representing those members of the 
Federation not members of the large school alumni associa- 
tions. 

The development of the ALUMNI News from an cditorial 
and business standpoint, the subscription list being almost 
three times as large now as then, and the publication becoming 
more and more the organ of the Alumm for the expression of 
opinions and the recording of events in every walk of graduate 
and University life. 

The simplification, interpretation and amplification of Alumni 
records so that at present there is a regular staff whose chief 
duty it is to keep in touch with Columbia's former students, 


and to classify the information received in ways which will 
be of most service to the University and to the Alumni. 

The establishment at the University of a regular depart- 
ment for the dissemination of authentic news of the University 
to the Alumni and to the general public. 

The founding of the Columbia Alumni Fund, by means of 
which all Alumni are enabled to express in a financial way, 
if they so desire, their appreciation of Columbia’s service to 
them in the past. 

The organization and fostering of almost innumerable 
activities of Alumni during the period of the war. 

The definite strengthening of class and other groups of 
Alumni and the furnishing to Alumni officers of distinct aid 
through the Alumni Office and its equipment for all kinds 
of Alumni undertakings. 

The development of Alumni and Commencement Days, par- 
ticularly Alumni participation in the events of the latter, so 
that graduates will feel free to come back to Columbia to see 
with their own eyes what Columbia is accomplishing and to 
enjoy mecting old friends. 

The perfecting of the method by which the Alumni arc 
represented on the Board of Trustees by men chosen by the 
Alumni themselves. 

The introduction into University chronicles of the Annual 
Alumni Trustees’ Report, by means of which the Alumni 
Trustees, as the official representatives of the Alumni on the 
governing Board of the University, can indicate to the Alumni 
as a whole how best the graduates can serve the University 
and each other. 

The development: of athletic affairs, which, although not 
under the jurisdiction of the Alumni Federation, have always 
been of intense interest and concern to Alumni officials, the 
Alumni Office willingly lending aid to the Athletic Association 
whenever called upon. 


Each of these activities represents a vast amount of 
hard work and the expression of a certain degree of 
loyalty on the part of many individuals, all of which 
will bear fruit as Alumni interest in University affairs 
makes itself more easily manifest. The new president 
of the Federation, Moeller, '95F.A., has inherited a 
situation which while not easy in itself is infinitely more 
endurable, not only because the ground has been 
broken and plowed but because indications of a full 
crop are already manifest from the rapid growth of 
what has already been planted. 


The experiment of forming a permanent Commence- 
ment Day Committee to be responsible to the Alumni 
for participation of the graduates in 
the informal events of the Commence- 
ment Day program was more than 
justified on June 1. By long odds this years Com- 
mencement was the most enjoyable, from the point of 


A Successful 


Committee 
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view of the Alumnus, since the University moved to 
Morningside Heights. Several innovations were at- 
tempted, and some of the events scheduled were trials. 
Out of the experience of its first year as a permanent 
body the Commencement Day Committee can. now 
determine still further what will be the ultimate solu- 
tion of the exceedingly complex problem which has 
annually faced us of making our Commencement Day 
a period of real good time for the itinerant Alumnus 
who wanders back to the campus to meet old friends. 


For many years the News has fostered discussion 
of the question of selecting as an Alumni Trustee a 
representative of those Alumni of 
the University who do not live in 
the immediate vicinity of New York 
City. The question has also been a moot one at several 
Nominating Conventions in former years. But it was 
left for the 1921 Convention to actually nominate a 
representative from this group of Alumni. 

The Convention which met on the day before Com- 
mencement this year chose as the next Alumni Trustee, 
Colonel William J. Donovan, '05, '08L, of the Alumni 
Club of Buffalo, a man who needs no introduction to 
Columbia men. The News congratulates the Conven- 
tion on the wisdom of its choice. To the Alunini 
Trustee group, Colonel Donovan will bring youth, en- 
thusiasm, ability, energy, and a personality that is as 
genial as it is irresistible. We know of no one in the 
entire Local Club membership who can surpass him in 
the qualities so necessary for active membership on our 
very busy Board of Trustees. 


A Local Club 
Alumni Trustee 


Not in many years have supporters of Columbia 
athletics been as keenly disappointed as they were on 
June 22, 1921, when all three of 
Columbia's entries in the Pough- 
keepsie regatta* finished last in the 
events of the premier intercollegiate rowing event of 
America. The Varsity race particularly, in which 
Columbia men and outside experts had conceded to the 
Blue and White crew as high a rating as any other 
eight on the river, was a real calamity. 

For generations Columbia crews have held the best 
traditions in that most attractive of college sports. 
If we did not win—as we frequently did not—we 
could always be sure that the prow of the Columbia 
shell would not be so far from the leaders, making a 
continual menace and threat to the crew out in front. 
But this year something went wrong, and with the 
catastrophe went a-glimmering all the pride and all 


*What Happened 
to the Crew?" 


"[he linotyper unintentionally set this word “regretta”! ! ! 
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the enthusiasm which this year’s victories over Yale 
and Princeton had aroused in the hearts of Columbia 
men. The disappointment will not down. 

It 15 too soon after the race to suggest remedies, 
and not enough time has elapsed to determine ac- 
curately the causes of the complete reversal of form 
which characterized the sad performance of all three 
crews. But there is no question of the feelings of the 
athletic authorities, particularly those responsible for 
crew. For several years, under the jurisdiction of the 
University Committee on Athletics, there has been an 
advisory committee of Alumni whose duty it is to take 
under consideration the management of each sport. 
The News has been informed that the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Crew has already undertaken an investigation 
for the purpose of determining what caused the con- 
dition of Columbia's representatives in the annual 
championship, that resulted in a complete absence of 
the racing skill which Columbia men everywhere were 
led to believe our crews possessed. The News regrets 
that we will be unable to present at this time a report 
embodying the findings of this committee, but every 
Alumnus who has Columbia athletics at heart will be 
anxious to hear causes. We suggest that the matter 
be thoroughly and completely investigated and a 
statement of the facts be made available at as earlv a 
date as possible. 


Columbia Alumni Fund Class Report as 
of May 31, 1921 
(Exclusive of Class Gifts) 


Classes leading in number of subscribers 
No. of 


Class Fund Representat ve Subscribers 
1917S ........ Walter S. Lemmon .................. 28 
TOSI. دہ وی نوی‎ H. F. Nordeman .................... 23 
IG T6. ۷۵ی‎ John D. Craven .............. 99 7 17 
1889Mines ....H. C. Pelton ................... lees. 17 
1915 ..........Sherman M. Bijur ................... 16 
TOUS Se و وی‎ are 23 LL-H Cormell: راک وا ار‎ a ae Wee aou. 16 
19148 ........ L W: Hadsel vs estre 9 9 16 
1905: vives a vas Chalmers Wood, Jr. ................. 15 
1896P&S ..... W. J. Mersereau ............... ۸ؾ‎ 15 
1894Mines ....Archibald Douglas .................. 14 
1904 .......... EB Pleat occi E رر‎ 14 
LIF سے‎ ds A RK. Paddock سای و اکر یھر وس ای سے‎ 14 
1014132۳۷ ...... Hilary E. Corwin ................... 14 
Classes leading in amount subscribed 
1878 (oe os J. Arthur Booth ................. $1150.00 
EROS alice aves H. F. Nordeman ................ 691.56 
18841111685 ..... Abram S. Post ............... s... 630.00 
ISR ی‎ Sees ces We Ee بے‎ eet oS € (035.00 
1889 .......... John S. Montgomery ............. JAK) 
1908Law ...... Charles K. Burdick .............. 377 4:0 
1905T.aw ......James E. Finegan ................ 334.00 
1807013118068 ....G. A. Schroter ...............L.. 308.00 
I1902P&S .....Seth M. Milliken ................ 205 (X) 
180747 e cake ies (No Representative) ............. 290.00 


بے .4 | 
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In the June issue of a contemporary, the University 
of Chicago Magazine, we find the picture of the 1896 
championship baseball team of that 
institution again in uniform for 
the 1921 Commencement. 
entire team was present, its members coming from 
many parts of the United States—Omaha, Des Moines, 
New York City, Salt Lake City, etc. The editor says, 
“The team and coach Stagg are now all ‘twenty-five 
An entire team back after twenty- 
five years—truly a unique tribute to Chicago! 


A Team Twenty-five 
Years Out 


years younger.’ 
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crowd will never forget their fun and fine spirit.” 

The News heartily agrees and congratulates the 
University of Chicago on alumni loyalty which can 
bring about such an unusual feature of Commencement. 


With this issue of the News, Volume XII closes. 
The next number will appear late in September. Those 
subscribers desiring an index for the 
current volume are requested to notify: 
the Managing Editor. 
pared during the summer. 


This will be pre- 


The 1921 Commencement 


Commencement this year marked the 
end of the 167th year of Columbia's his- 
tory. With a larger graduating class 
than ever before, and with a record 
number of Alumni classes taking for- 
mal part in the various activities of the 
program, the 1921 Commencement was 
one to be remembered. 

According to custom, the Baccalaure- 
ate service on Sunday, May 29, was the 
first occasion for the formation of the 
year's commencement procession. Fol- 
lowing the experiment of last year, when 
attendance was limited to candidates for 


the undergraduate degrees and to their 


friends, the service was held in St. Paul's 
Chapel and was conducted by Raymond 
C. Knox, '03, Chaplain of the Univer- 
sity, assisted by the Reverend Duncan H. 
Browne, '05, newly appointed Dean of 
the Cathedral at Denver, Colo. 

Monday, May 30, was Class Day for 
Columbia, Teachers, and Barnard Col- 
leges. The exercises of the class of 1921 
of Columbia College werc held in the 
Grove, with the usual program of 
speeches by officers of the University 
and members of the class. 

At half past ten the following morn- 
ing, there was scheduled the mceting of 
the representatives of the Alumni Clubs. 
But no formal meeting could be held 
because of the few who were present. 
The Alumni Trustee Nominating Con- 
vention was held at four o'clock that 
afternoon, when William J. Donovan, 
'05, was elected the 13th Alumni Trustee 
to succeed Arthur S. Dwight, '85Mines, 
whose term expired this year. That even- 
ing Phi Beta Kappa met, and dinner was 
served in Students’ Hall, followed by the 
exercises at eight o'clock in Havemeyer 


Hall. 


The Commencement Day Program be- 
gan at ten o'clock the following morn- 
ing, when the Academic  Procession 
formed for the march to the Gymna- 
sium. Twenty-nine hundred and twenty- 
two degrees and certificates in course 
and seven honorary degrees were con- 
ferred. These were divided as follows: 


Columbia College 


Bachelor of Arts ................. 284 
Bachelor of Science ................ 9 
Bachelor of Arts Certificates for 
Academic Record and National 
Servie SEAS SSS RE au dd 
Barnard College 
Bachelor of Arts .................. 168 
Bachelor of Science ............... 2 
School of Medicine 
Bachelor of Science ............... 28 
Doctor of Medicine ............... 117 
School of Business 
Bachelor of Science ............... 73 
Master of Science ................. 13 


Certificate in Secretarial Studies.... 12 
College of Pharmacy 


Bachelor of Science ................ 1 
Pharmaceutical Chemist ............ 13 
Teachers College 
Bachelor of Science .............. 452 
Master of Science ................. 12 
Master of Arts ‪پئ ں‎ +0 442 
Bachelor's Diploma in Education...253 
Master's Diploma in Education..... 267 

Doctor's Diploma in Education...... 
School of Law 

Bachelor of Laws ................. 108 

Master ْ +07. 727 1 


Schools of Mines, Engineering and 
Chemistry 


Engineer of Mines ........... Lees 7 
Metallurgical Engineer ............ 2 
Civil Engineer ........... 777۳ 2 
Electrical Engineer ................ 0 
Mechanical Engineer .............. 6 
Chemical Engineer ................. 17 
Master of Science ..........000 0 0 17 
University Extension 
Certificate in Optometry ........... 36 
Certificate in. Secretarial Studies.... 33 


School of Architecture 


Bachelor of Architecture ........... 11 

Certificate of Proficiency........... 5 

Master of Science ................. 2 
School of Journalism 

Bachelor of Literature ............. 52 
Graduate Faculties 

Master of Arts 0ه ه0 بب‎ 381 

Doctor of Philosophy ............. 82 
University Council 

Bachelor of Science ............... ] 
School of Dentistry 

Bachelor of Science ............... 2 


As the Academic Procession returned 
from the Gymnasium, it stopped in St. 
Paul's Chapel, where the tablet in mem- 
ory of Francis S. Bangs, '78, was pre- 
sented to the University by Albert W. 
Putnam, '97, on behalf of the Associa- 
tion of the Alumni of Columbia Col- 
lege. The Procession then moved to the 
"81 Flagstaff at the cast end of the Li- 
brary steps, where Charles M. Lum, 
President of the Class, presented to the 
University the '81 Flagstaff Maintenance 
Fund. 


The Alumni Lunchcon, somewhat de- 
layed, began at 1.45 p. m., presided over 
by Stuyvesant Fish, '71, President of the 
Class, and addressed by President An- 
gell of Yale, Governor Miller of New 
York, and President Butler. 

The Costume Parade formed in front 
of the Engineering Building at three 
o'clock, and proceeded to South Field 
to exhibit itself and to watch the base- 
ball team beat Cornell to the tune of 10-3. 


Following this came the much-adver- 
tised Mvystery-Dinner-EÉntertainment, ar- 
ranged by the Decennial Class for the 
Alumni. The dinner was held in the 
Gymnasium, followed by the entertain- 
ment in the Quadrangle, back of the 
Library. 
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President Butler's Address to the Graduates of 1921 


The active and ingenious mind of 
Professor Bergson has lately ۸ 
his belief that the future is not preex- 
istent in the present, and that events 
are not possible until they have hap- 
pened. One may resist the temptation 
to embark on the sea of speculation to 
which this statement invites, and yet 
be stimulated by it to examine one's 
attitude toward the future and the eí- 
fect of this attitude upon the conduct 
of his daily life. 

It is a mathematical truism that the 
present is wholly a creature of human 
imagination. Time is in persistent flow, 
and as the sound of the word present 
dies upon our ears, that moment to 
which it refers 1s already past and an- 
other is fleetly following it. The future 
does not lie some distance ahead of 
us, only to be reached by long travail 
and over many obstacles. It strikes us 


in the face instantly, as we open our 
eyes to view the world in which we 
live. 

The true fact is that faith in the fu- 
ture is the foundation, and pretty much 
the sole foundation, for all that we do 
Education, for ex- 


and prepare to do. 


Photo by Obenaus 


NATHAN LEWIS MILLER. "21 Hon. 
(Doctor of Jaws) 

“Governor of the State of New York: tested 
and tried in hich publi ice, both civil and 
judicial: presenting the heartening spectacle 
of a public officer who, when entrusted with 
power, «oes precisely what he promised the 
Vl پیر‎ ANDE usc. d O: 7 وی‎ ir 
۱ re that he a uid dO 1] SO 1 trusted. 
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ample, is toward a more or less definite 
end, and that end is always ahead of us. 
Work is undertaken for some set pur- 
pose, and that purpose is always ahead 
of us. Accumulation is sought for some 
hoped-for use, and that use is always 
ahead of us. Faith in the future is the 
only justification for human activity of 
any sort whatsoever. 

The human race has had its full 
share of pessimists, philosophic and 
other, but only occasionally have these 
pessimists had the courage of their pro- 
fessed convictions and sought to avoid 
facing the future by their own tragic 
act. The majority of men are, to be 
sure, unreflecting, unconcerned with the 
future, and indifferent to it save as they 
instinctively take it for granted. Others 
—and among these should be all those 
who have caught the spirit of a true 
university—have faith in the future, and 
by that faith are led so as to shape their 
acts and thoughts that the future as it 
comes shall be better than the present 
as it goes. This faith in the future is 
justified and in high degree helpful in 
the guidance of life, if it rest on rea- 
sonableness and on a full understanding 
of the fact that what has been merges 
into what is and makes way for it. 

It pleases some ardent and hopelessly 
youthful spirits to portray themselves 
as in revolt against things as they are. 
but this is not the constructive temper 
or the spirit in which to go about the 
serious business of making the world 
better. An appreciation of the present 
and an understanding of the past are 
a far better preparation for the im- 
provement of the future than a dissat- 
isfaction with the present and a 
contempt for the past can possibly be. 

Faith in the future includes faith in 
that which the future rests and 
out of which it must grow. 


upon 
Professor 
Bergson may be right in his view that 
the future is not performed in the pres- 
ent, but surely he would not wish us to 
that the 
relation to the 


believe future stands in no 


present and is not in 
fact, 11 not in form, a product of forces, 
whether hidden or other, that are now 
at work in the 


INEI 


hearts and minds of 


Contentment is as lofty and fine a 


state of mind as smug satisfaction is 


unbecoming and unworthy. Faith in the 
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future will make use of contentment, 
but it can do nothing with smug satis- 
faction. The man whose mind is closed 
to all proposals for change, for reason- 
able experiment with the unfamiliar and 
untested, 1s stubbornly without faith in 
the future. His mind and spirit move 
in a closed circle and are the captives 
of their present environment. 

The free spirit will use its environ- 
ment as a stepping-stone to new enter- 
prises, to new experiments, and to new 
undertakings. It will not be wasteful 
or extravagant of effort, because it will 
remember what past experience and past 
experiment have taught, and what en- 
terprises and undertakings have been 
definitely set aside as unwise, unbecom- 
ing, or unworthy. As man goes for- 
ward in civilization—progresses, as we 
call it—his field of choice is steadily 
limited as possible courses of thought 
and action are shown to be stupid, or 
harmful, or wicked. Slowly through 
the centuries there emerge those choices 
from which selection must be made, and 
these become ideals by which to guide 
and to shape the conduct of men and of 


MacDonald 


hoto by 
JULIUS MARSHALL MAYER, ’21 Hon. 
(Doctor of Laws) 


“Graduated in law with the Class of 1886; 
after serving the public in many posts of use- 
fulness and importance, now a Judge of the 
United States District Court, dealing with the 
grave issues of this time with sound learning. 
with patient justice and with sterling courage.” 
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societies. Faith in the future means 
faith in those ideals which survive the 
test of rational experience and severe 
experiment. 

It is said of Pythagoras that, when 
asked what time was, he answered that 
it is the soul of the world. If time be 
the soul of the world, then the future 
is the material out of which the world’s 
living body is to be built and by means 
of which its work is to be done. If to 
our limited human imagination the fu- 
ture is the yawning void which Marcus 
Aurelius thought it to be, then it 15 our 
task to fill that void full to the brim 
with worthy accomplishment. 

As this accomplishment grows in im- 
portance and in high quality from 
century to century and from age to 
age, it will join with those ideals which 
persist because of their nobility and 75,555. Marceau 
their worth to justify the deepest faith ROBERT GRANT, '21 Hon. 


Photo by Harris & Ewing 
JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, '21 Hon. 


(Doctor of Laws) of man in ۱ ا ا‎ a aran ہیں‎ pitis in 1873; 

degen! bud s kn ۵ idi ی‎ : 7 js s A 
ا‎ O hO and teacher of Mra ONS God one law, one clement, ہہ‎ Accede تی مم‎ 
سا‎ i وس‎ E Sd Nee a pie And onc far-off divine event Mapa ed ag Fg of ‘the American 
گا سس رد ھا‎ ONE viue ef Erendent 95 To whieh: the whole ereation moves, M e وا‎ Tretent of AM and TAI 


"Honoris Causa" 


Being the University Orator's Address of the Presentation of Candidates for Honorary Degrees 
by Professor James F. Kemp, '84 Mines 


Columbia University, an ancient board. To the east it looks away 
foundation for the New World, is set across the ocean to those lands from 
on a height upon the Atlantic sea- which our forefathers came. To the 
west it commands the broad view of 
the rolling plains, the fertile valleys, 
and the rugged mountains in which 
the new-comers made their homes. 

Columbia University has its own 
home in the metropolis of the New 
World, in close and sympathetic touch 
with things old and things new. With 
truly cosmopolitan spirit and in truly 
cosmopolitan surroundings it shares 
keenly and sympathetically in the stir- 
rings of those forces which ever make 
for advance in the evolution of hu- 
manity. [ts officers and teachers 
would always rise superior to narrow 
geographical confines, and would set 
their faces toward the enlightening 


rays of the ever-rising sun of new views 


and new inspiration; while not forget- 


SAMUEL WALDRON LAMBERT, '21 Hon 


ful of the daily-repeated, level rays from 


l ^ ۳ ۹ (Doctor of Science) 
l the setting sun ot past experience ۱ ۱ | ‘| 
(Y 9 . , : ^ - 5 a ` - ۰ At i , afe in \ dict ۰ with ti ( 5 ot 
MARIE SKLODOWSKA CURIE, ’21 Hon. Napier RR 0 ام ا یں ا‎ 
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JOHN CAMPBELL MERRIAM, '21 Hon. 


(Doctor of Science) 


“Graduated at Lenox College, Iowa, and for 
nearly thirty years a member of the staff of 
the University of California; student of 
palaeontology and author of numerous contri- 
butions to the literature of that science; lately 
chosen to be President of the Carnegie In- 
stitution.” 


done for the days behind; by the God- 
speed for the days before. But the 
awards are not alone for the members 
of the University community — the 
greater privilege of the day is this, that 
to the gathering of officers, students, 
graduates, and friends, the University 
may bid as its guests a little group of 
those whom most of all it delights to 
honor. They have come from friendly 
lands across the sea, as well as from 
the cities and states of America. These 
honored guests our Alma Mater wishes 
to adopt into her own family, and to 
place their names upon the roll of her 
graduates, as the names of men and 
women who have served their day and 
generation with outstanding distinction. 

Various are the lines of service which 
Columbia University marks today with 
its accolade. Constructive statesman- 
ship, which reorganizes and sets an 
American commonwealth on the straight 
path of industry and thrift after the 
disintegration of war, and all with 
broad and sympathetic insight; and with 
understanding not alone of what may 
seem best, but of what is feasible.—Even- 
handed justice, maintaining at once the 
dignity of the bench and universal re- 
spect for the law in a huge community, 
made up of so many diverse and con- 
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flicting elements as to seem like the con- 
tents of the melting pot, half melted.— 
Beneficence which continues the gifts of 
a friend of mankind long after he has 
been laid away at rest. Beneficence so 
well administered as to bring the call, 
"Friend, come up higher."— The graces 
of literary work which lighten with their 
cheering touch the somber sides of life, 
leaving behind the warmth which irons 
out the wrinkles of care.— The healing 
art, lessening pain, bringing relief to 
human suffering, prolonging life, and 
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protecting humanity from disease.— Ad- 
ministration of ‘a great foundation for 
the support of research in many subjects 
and in many lands, conducted by one, 
himself a master of the craít.— And 
finally the ethereal spirit of research it- 
self, embodied in its foremost exponent 
and like a torch, lighting the way to 
the hidden secrets of matter. 

All these we present to you, President 
Butler, to receive at your hands the high- 
est award within Columbia University's 
power of gift. 


In Memoriam, Francis Sedgwick Bangs, '78* 


MR. PRESIDENT: 


A little over a year ago there passed 
from our midst a man whose name had 
been intimately associated with Colum- 
bia and with all things Columbia since 
the first day that he entered Columbia 
College as a freshman nearly 47 years 
ago. He has indeed passed out of our 
active life, but I believe that he is here 
with us in spirit at this Commencement 
just as he has been here with us in 
the flesh so many, many times. He went 
from us mourned by all who love the 
name "Columbia." We mourn him as 
a devoted friend, a loyal alumnus, an 
inspiring leader, and an untiring worker 
in the up-building of our great univer- 
sity. His death was a loss to Colum- 
bia and to Columbia's sons that will 
long be felt. 

Al through his life he gave of his 
time, his ability, and his substance freely 
and willingly, to everything that might 
advance the interests of his beloved 
Alma Mater. No one will ever know 
all that he did, for many of his works 
were done so quietly and modestly that 
few knew who was responsible for the 
results that they werc only too glad to 
sce accomplished. I venture to say that 
no man ever gave more of his best to 
Columbia than he did, and during the 
span of my own knowledge, which 
stretches back over a period of nearly 
thirty years, I feel that no man accom- 
plished more. 

All Columbia men loved him, honored 
him, and respected him. Knowing the 
strength of this feeling, the Alumni As- 
sociation of Columbia College felt that 
it was but fitting that a permanent me- 


*Remarks by Albert W. Putnam, '97, Presi- 
dent of the Association of the Alumni of Co- 
lumbia College. upon the unveiling and pres- 
entation to the University of the Bangs 
Memorial Tablet in St. Paul's Chapel, June 1, 
1921. 


morial should be placed in this Chapel 
in his memory. In this place of all 
others, where future generations of Co- 
lumbia men may ever be reminded of 
one of her most eminent graduates. The 
mere mention of his name carries with 
it the very spirit of self sacrifice. It 
is that spirit on the part of Columbia's 
sons that has enabled her to become 
the great institution she is today, and is 
to help her onward in attaining that 
still greater preeminence which is cer- 
tain to be hers. It is eminently proper 
that his great example should be always 
in this place in concrete form to inspire 
the men who shall come hereafter to 
give of their best that Columbia may 
prosper. 

I wish that time permitted me to rcad 
a few of the letters I received in rc- 
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sponse to the suggestion that this me- 
morial be given. Collectively they will 
stand as a splendid monument for all 
time of the love and veneration in which 
he was held by his fellowmen. They 
will be filed with the secretary of the 
Alumni Federation, where they will be 
preserved as a permanent record. 

Into your hands, therefore, Mr. Pres- 
ident, as the representative of Columbia, 
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I give this tablet, not only on behalf of 
the Alumni Association of Columbia 
College, but on behalf of many of his 
friends who, although not graduates of 
the College and in some instances not 
Columbia men, insisted in joining in this 
gift to the end that the memory and 
example of Francis Sedgwick Bangs 
of the Class of 1878 might ever be a 
living one for all Columbia. 


The Alumni Luncheon 
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Old Columbia Clubhouse Sold: 

The old clubhouse of the Columbia 
University Club, at 18 Gramercy Park, 
was recently sold, and will be extensively 
remodelled into small apartments. The 
present squash court building in the 
rear will be remodelled into duplex stu- 
dio apartments. The building has until 
recently been occupied by the Army and 
Navy Club. 


Speeches by President Angell of Yale and Governor Miller— President Butler Gives Annual 
Report on Condition of University — Moeller, '95 F. A., and Fish, ’71, Preside ےہ‎ 


It scems almost a tradition. for Co- 
lumbia alumni to be late for all sorts 
of functions. The one big exception 
appears whenever food is concerned. 

Consequently they started to assemble 
for the Alumni Luncheon shortly before 
noon on Commencement Day. When the 
gate to the Grove was opened and they 
were able to gather by classes around 
the several standards, their objections to 
the unfortunate delay in serving lunch 
were particularly vociferous. But the 
tables were finally set, the doors were 
opened, and headed by the Early 
Eighties’ band, the procession marched 
by all three doorways into the Gymna- 
sium. For some three-quarters of an 
hour their attention was divided between 
the food and the music of the Eighth 
Regiment Band—90 per cent. for the for- 
mer, 10 per cent. for the latter. 

Finally graduates young and old had 
succeeded in clearing everything edible 
from the tables, and Edgar J. Moeller, 
'95F.A., President of the Alumni Fed- 
eration, felt that he could safely call 
for order. After a brief introduction, 
he called attention to the action of the 
Alumni Trustee Nominating Convention 
of the day before, and asked James Du- 
ane Livingston, '80, to present the re- 
port of that meeting. 

Livingston stated that he had been 
asked by the convention to report that 
it had unanimously nominated Colonel 
William J. Donovan, '05, '08L, as Alumni 
Trustee to succeed Colonel Arthur S. 
Dwight, '85Mines, whose term was to 
expire on June 30. Livingston then 
gave a short sketch of Donovan's life 
since his graduation, dwelling particu- 
larly on the Colonel's notable achieve- 
ments in the war. He concluded by pro- 
posing three cheers for Colonel Don- 
ovan. 


Moeller next called attention to the 
report of the Alumni Trustees as printed 
in the last issue of the ALUMNI News, 
and then said: 

“Through the efforts of its very ex- 
cellent committee, you are undoubtedly 
familiar with that most recent of the 
Federation activities, the Alumni Fund. 
The Fund Committee has now, most suc- 
cessfully, closed what is practically its 
first year of active work, and it has sub- 
mitted a report to be presented to you at 
this meeting. Before reading this report 
I take pleasure in announcing that the 
largest contributor, thus far, is the Class 
of 96, which will now present to the 
University its 25th Anniversary Fund, 
through its spokesman, Dr. Everett W. 
Gould." 

Gould Presents '96 Fund 

Gould briefly spoke of the obligation 
which each member of his class felt to 
the University, and of their hearty good 
will toward their Alma Mater. In out- 
lining the conditions of the gift, he said: 

"Some four or five years ago, when we 
started to raise this fund, we were told 
that the University was in sad need of 
scholarships. We determined that this 
fund should be used for this purpose. 
Conditions have since changed, so that 
we understand that much money 
which is available for that purpose alone 
cannot be used. And wishing that our fund 
should always be of the greatest service 
to the University, we present it with the 
understanding that the income from it 
shall be used for a scholarship. prefer- 
ably for a descendant of a member of 
the Class of '96, but, if no such candi- 
date appears that is eligible, the trustees 
are then given full authority to use the 
fund in any way that they may deem 
fit. With this simple restriction then, we 
take great pleasure in presenting, 


now 


through the Alumni Fund, to the Uni- 
versity the sum of $12,000, and we trust 
that this will be of some service in fur- 
thering the aims for which our Alma 
Mater stands.” 


The Alumni Fund Repor 

After President Butler had accepted 
the gift on behalf of the University, 
Moeller presented the following report, 
submitted to him by Milton L. Cornell, 
'05S, Chairman of the Alumni Fund 
Committee : ۱ 

“I present herewith the report of the 
Columbia University Alumni Fund as 
of May 31, 1921: 


Reccipts 

aa NS بی چہ یی‎ E EE مس‎ $3,820.00 
OES $13,365.04 

1895 gift ........ 5,000.00 18,365.04 
1921— 

16,144.00 کے سس ہے To date‏ 

1896 gift ....... 12,000.00 

1881 gift ....... 2,000.00 30,144.00 | 

Totals ose eor کا اک‎ $52,329.04 
Disbursements 

Payments to Columbia Uni- 

VELSIEV: بر ا دی‎ dep ELE ees $19,520.00 

Expenses 

Salaries پت‎ esc ea dar enw ae 6,354.19 
Stationery, CIC. ............. 2.783.63 
Hooven machine ............ 777.15 
Payments to graduate aud un- 

dergraduate activities...... 5.659.00 
Balance on hand—cash and 

12,960.57 یی میس سی تر وی bold$-‏ 
Unpaid pledges ............. 4,274.50‏ 

TOtdlc ssa $52,329.04 


"As you know, the Alumni Fund is 
now an annual institution. As such it 
represents the interest on a theoretical 
endowment, rather than large capital 
payments made under an intensive cam- 
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paign. The above report, netting the 
University approximately $35,000, is 
equivalent to interest on $700,000 at 5 
per cent. 

"It is the belief of your committee 
that the fund will continue to grow, 
until the Alumni are soon contributing 
an annual amount equivalent to the in- 
terest on an endowment of several mil- 
lions. 

“During the past five months your 
committee has worked through the vari- 
ous classes, and I would like to call to 
your attention the very excellent spirit 
shown by the class of 1878 College, with 
thirteen subscribers out of a class ros- 
ter of twenty-three members, for a total 
of $1,150, and 1881 College with twenty- 
one subscribers, out of a total of forty- 
four members. Dr. J. Arthur Booth is 
the representative for 1878, and Dr. H. 
F. Nordeman for 1881.” 

In closing, Moeller said: “Before re- 
hinquishing my privileges as temporary 
chairman, there is one more duty that, 
] am sure you will agree, should be per- 
formed, and that is, to make public ac- 
knowledgment of our thanks to the gen- 
tlemen of the committee, the Trustees 
and the undergraduates who have so 
successfully and rapidly developed a 
practical scheme for the new Columbia 
Stadium. 


Fish, °71, Introduced as Chairman 

“It is now my privilege to present to 
you the permanent chairman of this 
mecting, a member of the class celebrat- 
ing its 50th Anniversary, Mr. Stuyve- 
sant Fish, 71." 


Mr. FISH: 


The Class of 1871, which this vear 
celebrates its semi-centennial, was the 
last 1n which a Bachelor of Arts of three 
years’ standing was given, without work 
or examination of any sort, the degree of 
A. M. for the sole consideration of five 
dollars in hand paid. 

The authorities of Columbia. thus 
made of me a Master of Arts, despite 
my lack of learning, or skill in, or 
adaptability to any one of them. It is 
doubtless for like reasons of incapacity 
that those authorities have now made me 
a Master of Toasts, when all fluids fit to 
drink them in, have by law become non- 
potable in public. I approach the task 
somewhat as Mark Twain did the grave 
of Adam, prepared to shed a tear, many 
tears, over our sad fate, and especially 
over my own. For, on the principle of 
there having ever been an appeal. from 
"Philip drunk. to Philip. sober," your 
former Toastmasters may have escaped 
unanimous disapproval. Shall I be so 
fortunate? 


What is a toast? One cf the books 


published before we lost our liberty to 
restrain our own appetites says: 

“The toasted bisquit, though long since 
disused as an ingredient of punch, 
formed, from a very early period, a 
favourite addition to many old English 
drinks.” 

Premising that in the reign of Charles 
H, it was the fashion for ladies, attired 
in dresses made for the purpose. to bathe 
publicly in the City of Bath, the origin 
of Toasts is thus told: 

"It happened, on a public day, a celc- 
brated beauty was in the Cross-Bath, and 
one of her admirers took a glass of the 
water in which the fair one stood, and 
drank her health to the company. There 
was in the place a gay ۷ who 
offered to jump in and swore though hc 
liked not the 'liquor' he would have the 
‘toast. He was opposed in his resolu- 
tion; yet this whim gave foundation to 
the present honour which 1s done to the 
lady we mention in our liquor, who has 
ever since been called a Toast.” 

Thus we see that the origin of Toasts 
was, like that of all things human— 
feminine, and also aqueous. May these 
facts excuse me for being accessory to 
the commission of that which our fath- 
ers considered the unforgivable sin— 
Drinking Toasts in Cold Water. 

But if I go on, this will become a 
speech; while I want to make it merely 
a hurried review of some of the condi- 
tions prevailing while we were in Col- 
lege, leaving the Speeches to others, 
better able to discuss questions of pres- 
ent interest. 

When our Class matriculated and we 
boys began to call ourselves “men,” the 
College had occupied the old “Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum” buildings, at Forty-ninth 
Street and Madison Avenue, long 
cnough to have made them shabby, but 
nct venerable. The President, Dr. Bar- 
nard, had a good conventional pressed 
brick and brown stone house on the 
grounds and some brick buildings had 
been built for the School of Mines. With 
the exception of the Law School and 
the then highty independent Medical De- 
partment, all there was of “Columbia” 
rested on a short block of land bounded 
by Madison and Fourth Avenues, Forty- 
ninth and Fiftieth Streets, containing 
rather less than two acres. On it we 
did. however, find room to play football, 
as it was played in those days. 


But how of the city and of the world 
at large. We had long had railroads 
and the telegraph, but Pullman cars and 
Atlantic cables were still in their. ex- 
perimental infancy. Elevated and un- 
derground railroads had been suggested, 
but not undertaken. No bridges crossed 
over, and no tunnels burrowed under 
either the East or the North Rivers. 
Most of our streets were paved with 
cobblestones, Broadway with large square 
granite blocks. Asphalt pavement was 
unknown in New York. The rail- 
roads were operated by steam down 
Fourth Avenue to Fortv-second. Street, 
crossing all streets at grade. Public 
convevances consisted of horse drawn 
omnibuses and street cars. Few private 


dwellings had been built north of Forty- 
sccond Street. No cars ran on Madison 
Avenue. Omnibuses ran no further than 
Thirty-fourth Street. The Grand Cen- 
tral Station had not been built, but the 
trains of the Harlem and of the New 
Haven Railroads started from Twenty- 
sixth Street where the Madison Square 
Garden now stands. The College stood 
as it were in the country—an Orphan 
Asylum and a Brewery being its near 
neighbors to the eastward. In the latter 
was "Fritz's," which may recall to my 
older hearers memories of when this was 
a free country and a man might take 
his comfort in his Inn. Not only Fritz’s, 
but every one clse's pretzels, schwartz 
brod. schweitzer kesse and mustard. have 
vanished, along with beer, under a recent 
amendment to that Constitution whicn 
the People of Thirteen. Sovereign. and 
Independent States established to "se- 
cure the blessings of liberty to them- 
selves and their posterity." 

Typewriting machines, telephones and 
automobiles were not. No. nor even 
bicvcles. The first we saw of the lat- 
ter was when John Jacob Astor Bristed, 
of the Class of 1869, rode up to College 
on what was then called a “Velocipede.” 

Commencements and the Students’ 
Semi-Annual were held in the old Acad- 
emy of Music in Irving Place. By the 
bve, what has become of Semi-Annual? 
Things were simpler then than now, and 
men's clothing less polychromatic, espe- 
cially that of our instructors and of our 
clergy. I well remember Dr. Barnard's 
first appearance in a red gown, which, 
with an LL.D., had been conferred on 
him by some foreign universitv. From 
the back of the old Academy, Singleton 
Van Buren, who had graduated some 
years earlier, asked me who that was 
"in bright array" on the stage. I re- 
plied "The Prex,” and he added, “Oh! 
I thought it was the scarlet woman of 
Babylon!” using however the more ex- 
actlv descriptive word of the book or 
Revelations. 

As I look back, without consu!ting 
books of reference and histories, these 
events stand out in my memory as mark- 
ing the years spent in College: 

1867—The death of Professor Charles 
Anthon, familiarly known to our elders, 
who benefited by his instruction, as 
"Pop Anthon.” This had occurred in 
September, before we matriculated. 

1868— The election of General Grant 
as President of the United States. and 
incidentally my observing an annular 
eclipse of the sun with him on my 
father’s lawn, near Garrison. 

1869—The completion of the first 
Transcontinental Railroad, through the 
connection of the Union Pacific with the 
Central Pacific, at Corinne, Utah. 

1870—The Franco-Prussian War. The 
termination of the Temporal power ot 
the Pope. 

1871—The reign of the Commune, the 
siege of Paris and the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, which through the cession of 
Alsace and Lorraine to Germany sowed 
seeds for the late war which through 
another Treaty of Versailles has resulted 
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in similar enforced cessions of territory 
the world over, on a vastly greater scale. 
The arrest of Boss Tweed in conse- 
quence of the exposure of the Tweed 
Ring frauds by the New York Times. 
The great fire in Chicago. 

This summary is trifling and inade- 
quate to those times, but after all these 
years I can only give you that which 
rests in my memory. 

It is now half a century since we 
came to our “Commencement,” which 
we then thought should be called “End- 
ing," and might in better English be 
called "Beginning." We old fellows in 


really approaching our Ending, can only 


wish continued prosperity to Alma 
Mater, where we and our fathers were 
educated, and success in "life and the 
pursuit of happiness" to the hundreds 
whom she is yearly sending out, as 
against the score and one less than a 
dozen who figured in our Commence- 
ment. 

Of our number, one less than a dozen 
survive. A gathering of those survivors 
was held a few weeks ago. One otf 
them, the Reverend Joseph Hooper, be- 
ing unable to attend, sent us a poem re- 
calling among other things our Class 
Motto, “Ever Onward,” to which he 
added, as I do now, "Salve et vale." 

Gentlemen, it is my pleasant duty to 
introduce to you as the first speaker, Dr. 
James Rowland Angell, LL.D., of Co- 
lumbia, and incidentally President-elect 
of Yale College. 


Dr. ANGELL: 

Fellow Alumni of Columbia Univer- 
sity: I wish to express first my very 
great sense of obligation for the high 
honor which has been done me today 
in taking me into your membership— 
you, the graduates of this, quite the most 
remarkable of all the universities of our 
time. I am peculiarly gratified because 
I so well know that this honor has come 
not primarily to me in my own person, 
but to the university over which I am to 
preside, to Yale University which gave 
you your first president and has, I be- 
lieve, given you two of your presidents. 
She may therefore claim in some sense 
to be indeed your mother, and that you 
are showing her this great honor in tak- 
ing her new leader into your membership 
I am sure is keenly appreciated by all 
her sons, for whom I have no hesitation 
in speaking on this occasion. 

I had had it in mind to make some- 
thing approaching a brief speech. I had 
even prepared some notes, but a moment 
ago I asked your learned president what 
I should say and he intimated that it was 
of very slight consequence what I said 
provided it was sufficiently brief. With 
this encouragement I propose to be brief. 


at whatever sacrifice of lucidity and 
other oratorical virtues. 
However, I wish to recall to your 


mind certain matters that seem to me 
of consequence on this occasion. And 
first a single word about your distin- 
guished president, to whom is so large- 
ly due the remarkable things which have 
been done in this great university. Most 
of you are probably unfamiliar with the 
fact that he started his life with a bias 


‘the head of the 
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for philosophy. Philosophy used to be 
described as the misuse of a vocabulary 
particularly invented for that purpose. 
And when the president ventured this 
morning to enter upon certain recondite 
aspects of the philosophy of time and 
space, I could not but admire his splen- 
did courage, in bringing before even a 
highly educated audience like this so sub- 
tle and purely metaphysical an issue. I 
well knew that his discussion harked 
back to the traditions of his youth which 
he could not wholly shake off. But you 
appreciate as well as I how completely 
he has moved, in the years that have 
gone, from the ranges that are peculiar- 
ly theoretical and speculative into those 
that are practical and concrete. The 
Carnegie Corporation, over which I have 
at the moment the honor to preside, re- 
cently made a considerable gift to Co- 
lumbia University for its Medical 
School, and I understand, by indirect 
and vague suggestions which have come 
to me, that one of the interests which 
institution has very 
definitely in mind is the installation of 
a new school of practitioners who guar- 
antee by the use of- eight per cent beer 
to produce hair upon any head however 
bald, not to mention other marvels. This 
indicates to me a combination of the 
older “spiritual” philosophy with mod- 
ern realism such as you would hardly 
expect to meet in the ordinary execu- 
tive of a great university. These, how- 
ever, are the least of President But- 
ler's troubles and the least of the trou- 
bles of all who have in their hands the 
destinies of our great educational insti- 
tutions. 

Columbia is a most striking example 
of the embarrassment which is created 
by a too rapid increase of its students 
and a too rapid increase of the obliga- 
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tions which it has to meet in order to 
play its part in the educational life of 
the time. Here you are with thousands 
of students, trying among your Alumni 
to raise additional funds to finance this 
great enterprise, and however successful 
you may be, Mr. Chairman, I venture 
to predict that, unless the entire philos- 
ophy of our organization of higher edu- 
cation changes, you will always have less 
than you need. 

Only a year ago in a university of 
which I know, a telegram was received 
which illustrates one type of difficulty 
of which I speak, to wit, the difficulty 
of securing an adequate number of in- 
structors. The telegram read: 

"Send us three instructors in English. 
No questions asked." 

In a neighboring institution, whose 
president I well knew, the diffculty of 
securing instructors in Spanish was so 
serious that he is said to have gotten 
upon the street cars and ridden for 
hours until he heard somebody in the 
seat beside him speaking Spanish, where- 
upon he grabbed the man and said, "You 
are appointed." Now these illustrations, 
trivial and grotesque as they sound. are 
in point of fact significant of the very 
real and enduring difficulties which every 
great educational institution in this coun- 
try is facing at the present time. And 
the one really serious thing which I wish 
to say before I sit down is this: I feel 
quite persuaded that, while we are all 
agreed that in a democracy we must 
have, and in our democracy particularfy, 
a sound and highly educated citizenship, 
we have not yet fairly faced the problem 
of paying the cost of what that educa- 
tion actually must cost in a country like 
our own. Our practice is very varied. 
We are for the most part giving in- 
struction in the elementary public 
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schools entirely free. In the high schools 
it is in some cases free and in some cases 
given on a small tuition or fee. In the 
"great state universities, it is in some 
cases true that higher education in its 
academic and scientific branches 1s large- 
ly free, though in many the tuition fees 
are considerable. In our private insti- 
tutions, apart from the professional 
schools, there is generally a fee fixed 
not upon any principle that I can dis- 
cover which undertakes to determine 
what part of a man's higher education 
he ought himself to bear as contrasted 
with the part which the endowment or 
private gifts or other devices should 
meet, but almost entirely based upon the 
principle of “what the traffic will bear." 
Now that is perhaps a fairly good prin- 
ciple to go by, but my own belief is that 
we have hardly scraped the surface of 
the real problem that lies underneath 
this perplexity. 

You have no hesitation in charging a 
man about what you think it costs for 
a law education. I haven’t much doubt 
that pretty soon you will charge about 
what you think it costs for a medical 
education, although that costs a great 
deal more. Theologians have long been 
educated at much less than cost, for rea- 
sons which I need not go into. The en- 
gineers again are generally charged very 
much more than men are for courses in 
liberal arts. I submit to you that in a 
democracy, the whole philosophy of this 
issue is worthy of the most serious and 
continued reflection and study. After 


all, because a medical man is able to 


earn a certain profitable return, if he is 
lucky, in the practice of his profession, 
is there any reason why you should 
charge him what you do, when, if he 
goes out to practice in the community 
in the spirit in which the Dean this 
morning described the service of medi- 
cine as a public function, the public is 
quite as much interested in it as the In- 
. dividual? Is there any good reason why 
you should charge the young medical 
student on a very different scale from 
the scale on which you charge the man 
who is getting only what you call a lib- 
eral education? Is either man receiving 
an education which is of profit simply 
to him as an individual? I think that 
the distinctions at present generally 
made in our fees are somewhat arbi- 
trary and that the whole subject merits 
far more thorough study than it has vet 
received. I look, Mr. President, to you 
and to Columbia University to add to 
the other great services that you have 
rendered your time and your country by 
helping us to solve this question, which, 
after all, lies very near the bottom of 
our educational problems. 


Mr. Fisu: 


You are now going to have the pleas- 
ure of hearing from the Governor of the 
State of New York. 


GOVERNOR MILLER: 


Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. President and 
Fellow Alumni: Those of you who have 
earned your degrees, either in the man- 
ner of Doctor Matthews, or of that 
adopted by our Toastmaster, will hardly 


appreciate the very great pleasure that 
it gives me to claim fellowship with 
you. And I want to take advantage of 
this opportunity to express my very deep 
appreciation for the distinguished honor 
of being permitted to be one of the dis- 
tinguished company whom you have 
honored today; of being permitted to 
have my name placed on the roll of the 
distinguished whom you have thus hon- 
ored in the past, and of the very dis- 
tinguished honor of receiving a Degree 
from this great university. 

For the past few months I have been 
dealing with problems of government, 
and I have been tremendously impressed 
today by the somewhat similar problems 
that you, the managers of this great in- 
stitution, have to deal with. It is diff- 
cult to understand an educational insti- 
tution, conferring as it has done today 
2500 degrees, an educational institution 
giving instruction. during the year to 
something like twenty-five thousand pco- 
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ple. It is difficult to comprehend, and 
certainly it is impossible to measure the 
great contribution which such an insti- 
tution as this makes to our industrial, 
our social and our political life. It is 
dificult to understand, if you have not 
grappled with them, the problems pre- 
sented in the management of such an 
institution, and I was pleased to learn 
that you have been able to meet these 
problems and that you have been able 
to meet one of the difficulties referred 
to by President Angell, without having 
to resort, as many institutions have been 
compelled to do, to campaigns for en- 
dowment funds. And I am glad to learn 
also that you have done it without hav- 
ing the experience that many educational 
institutions are having in these troublous 
times, that many business concerns with 
which I am somewhat familiar are hav- 
ing in these times, of piling up deficits. 
Now, it is perfectly obvious that you 
are only doing that in one way, and for 
one reason. You are able to do it be- 
cause you have at the head of this in- 
stitution a man who applies business 
principles to the management of the in- 
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stitution. You do it because you have 
a scientific budget, a budget which in- 
volves the finding of your money before 


. you spend it, and then living within your 


budget. You have a budget larger than 
many of our State governments. And 
most of our State governments, and cer- 
tainly the National Government, might 
profit by a study of your methods, and 
by the adoption and the application to 
the public administration of some ot 
your business methods. This tremen- 
dous increase in your institution sug- 
gests the problem referred to by Presi- 
dent Angell, and it suggests many other 
queries. The increase is certainly out 
of proportion to the increase in our 
population, and I understand that that 
is not peculiar to Columbia. Undoubt- 
edly that is due in a measure to our ad- 
vancing civilization and the accompany- 
ing increase in the demands for higher 
education; but I think it is due also, in 
large part, to economic needs which 
have been greatly stimulated by the war. 
from which the nations of the world 
have emerged in a disordered condition 
and staggering under a burden of debt 
which represents the wastage of four 
years of destruction. There is only one 
way to balance that wastage, and that 
is by increased production at reduced 
cost. That means that the old meth- 
ods—the  hit-or-miss method, if vou 
please—must give way. It must give 
way to accuracy, to efficiency. to scien- 
tific methods, and that means this great 
demand upon our institutions of higher 
learning: It means, to be sure, greater 
reward, greater opportunities for reward 
to those who receive the benefits of a 
liberal education, but it also entails, as 
President Angell has said, this problem 
with which these institutions must seri- 
ously deal in the future. Where are 
you going to stop? How much larger 
can an institution. like this become? 
And, I understand, that there has been 
or is a great influx of students from 
other lands, whom, of course, we wish 
to welcome. How are we to provide 
the facilities? How are we to provide 
the teaching staff? You cannot compete 
in material rewards with business. To 
be sure, men do not choose the teaching 
profession for its financial reward. But 
if the educational institutions of the 
country are to meet the demands upon 
them, they must have an increasing staff 
of virile, strong. forceful teachers, and 
they can only have that by at least aí- 
fording them a sufficient financial re- 
ward to enable them to live respectably 
according to their station and vocation, 
and to enable them to have their minds 
free from the petty cares and annov- 
ances that a bare existence entails. 

I suppose you will doubtless meet the 
problem in one way suggested by Presi- 
dent Angell—by charging the cost to 
those who receive the benefit. But vou 
can only do that approximately. And, 
it 1s quite true, that there is a pubhic 
aspect to the problem. The public re- 
ceive the benefit as well as the individ- 
ual. And I am reminded by his ob- 
servation to express the thought that the 
business men of the country need to 
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realize from selfish reasons alone, if 
from no higher, that they must support 
these institutions if they are to continue 
to recruit the army of trained workers 
which the growing needs of business in 
this country will demand. 

We are living in an age in which the 
desire and the willingness to render 
service is becoming contagious, I think. 
We learned the lesson of service during 
the war. I was much interested in read- 
ing in connection with your great medi- 
cal center that you are about to estab- 
lish, that you are going to establish the 
principle of full-time professorship, and 
I shall be much interested in observing 
how that experiment works, but I have 
no doubt that you will find men, emi- 
nent in the medical profession, men who 
can command its highest rewards, who 
will be willing, for the mere satisfac- 
tion of doing it, to render the great serv- 
ice to humanity which this great center 
that you are going to establish will be 
able to render. 

But I must heed the admonition which 
your President gave to the President- 
elect of Yale. I want to say to him and 
to the Trustees how much I appreciate 
the signal honor that has been conferred 
upon me today. And as Governor of 
this State I want to express the intense 
gratification which I have felt today, as 
I have witnessed the evidences of what 
you are doing, and let me say I am satis- 
fied that you have not lost in quality 
by reason of your great increase in 
quantity. And it is a matter of intense 
satisfaction that we have this great in- 
stitution in this State. It is a matter of 
intense satisfaction that in this great 
community with its varied needs, that 
we have an institution thus equipped and 
managed with the public spirit which 
recognizes the public duty and which is 
seeking in every way possible to admin- 
ister to these varied needs for educa- 
tion which a community like this pre- 
sents. 


Mr. 8۰: 


Gentlemen, I should have announced 
to you as a speaker my very good 
friend, Mr. Paderewski, but unfortunate- 
ly he was called back to California on 
account of the illness of Madame Pade- 
rewski. Therefore I have no more 
speeches except that we hope to hear 
from the President of the University, 
Dr. Butler, of whom—if I may say one 
word—what there is of Columbia Uni- 
versity now, over and above what there 
was in my day—if there was much then 
—is perhaps more due than to any other 
one man that has had to do with it. 


PRESIDENT BUTLER: 


We have completed what may be de- 
scribed without exaggeration as one of 
the most noteworthy years in Columbia’s 
history. We have become so accustomed 
to important happenings, and these have 
followed each other so quickly for a 
generation past, that we have perhaps 
lost our capacity fully to appreciate the 
significance of what has just now been 
done. During the year I called the at- 
tention of the University to the fact that 
four distinct periods of Columbia's his- 
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tory lay behind us and that we were en- 
tering upon a new and fifth period. The 
periods of King’s College, of old Co- 
lumbia College, of new Columbia Col- 
lege, and of the building of the Univer- 
sity, are behind us. The fifth period, 
which has now begun, is to be a period 
of strengthening our resources, of com- 
pleting our fabric, of integrating our 
efforts and our activities, to the end 
that our watchword, Scholarship and 
Service, may be every day more com- 
pletely justified. We are in search of 
quality, not size; of human relationships 
and of sound human feeling, not mere 
efficient mechanical organization; and of 
the building of character and the in- 
crease of human satisfactions, rather 
than the multiplication of information 
or the wider diffusion of a sterile in- 
telligence. The University is now built, 
and in the next generation is to justify 
the hopes and ambitions of the builders. 


First and foremost stands out the 
final accomplishment of the University’s 
project for the increased usefulness and 
distinction of the Medical School and 
for the reorganization of its work in 
accord with the best thought and sound- 
est experience of our time. In this Co- 
lumbia has been a pioneer. For fully 
twenty years we have preached, in sca- 
son and out of season, the sound doc- 
trine of medical instruction and research 
and of the place which medicine should 
occupy in the life of the University and 
in that of the community. Long ago we 
pointed with definiteness and in detail to 
the policies that should be adopted, and 
asked for the literally enormous sums 
that were necessary to put them into 
effect. The intervening years have been 
abundant in disappointment. in vexatious 
delays, in misunderstandings, and in the 
overcoming of unnecessary obstacles. 
Now all this is past and the great pro- 
ject is an accomplished fact. Probably 
not even those who have been most con- 
cerned in it can wholly foresee with 
what words of astonishment and of 


praise this achievement will be greeted 
a hundred years from now. It has been 
made possible by a group of wise and 
beneficent benefactors, both corporate 
and individual; by the farsightedness and 
public spirit of the Board of Managers 
of the Presbyterian Hospital; by the 
zeal and devotion of Dr. Samuel W. 
Lambert, Dean Emeritus of the Medical 
Faculty, and of Dr. William Darrach, 
his successor in the Deanship; and final- 
ly by the patience and persuasive efforts 
of Col. William Barclay Parsons, Chair- 
man of the Trustees, with whom were 
closely associated Mr. John G. Milburn 
and Dr. Walter B. James. Each one of 
these, as he looks back upon the accom- 
plishment, may apply to himself with 
but slight variation the famous lines of 
the Latin poet and say, "All these things 
I saw, and a great part of them I my- 
self was." In this presence I must not 
omit to name one other man without 
whose efforts the accomplishment of this 
undertaking might have been still longer 
postponed. To Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, 
President of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, both 
Columbia University, the Presbyterian 
Hospital, and the City of New York, are 
under the deepest debt of gratitude for 
having brought together in final and 
harmonious conference all the co-oper- 
ating forces whose aid was necessary to 
translate this great dream into reality. 
On behalf of Columbia University I 
wish publicly to offer to Dr. Pritchett 
this grateful acknowledgment of our 
heavy and lasting indebtedness, 


Then the year has seen new strength 
given to the already prosperous and 
influential School of Law, and new zeal 
to the Schools of Mines, Enginecring 
and Chemistry which are slowly making 
understood to the wider public the sig- 
nificance of their new work in training 
for leadership in the engineering pro- 
fessions. The Schools of Architecture, 
of Business, and of Journalism, are 
under most competent direction and are 
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quietly making satisfactory history day 
by day and month by month. Columbia 
College is stronger and better than ever 
before in its history. As an institution 
for the liberal training of voung men it 
would be hard indeed to find its superior. 
Its program of studies has successfully 
weathered the storm and stress of the 
educational discussions of the past half 
century, and while now thoroughly mod- 
ern in construction, it rests upon sound 
and well-tested principles of educational 
philosophy and educational experience. 
Contact between teachers and taught 1s 
far closer and more helpful than ever 
before, and the spirit of co-operation be- 
tween Faculty and undergraduates is in 
the highest degree heartening. Any 
young American of college age who 
loses the opportunity to profit by the 
discipline, the instruction, and the col- 
lege life of Columbia College is miss- 
ing something which he must go far in- 
deed to make good. 


The undergraduates are naturally most 
interested in the prospect that a Univer- 
sity Stadium and athletic field of ample 
proportions and convenient of access 
will shortly be provided. This project, 
like that for the Medical School, has 
been kept before the University and the 
public for many years, but only within 
the past few weeks has a satisfactory 
plan been hit upon and put under way. 
For this the University is indebted chief- 
ly to the Special Committee consisting 
of University officers, alumni and under- 
graduates, of which Archibald Douglas, 
of the Class of 1894, was Chairman. 
The work of this Committce represents 
in admirable fashion the spirit of co- 
operation that exists between the vari- 
ous parts of our University membership 
and the good results of inviting that co- 
operation and of giving it the largest 
freedom of action. A contract has been 
signed, under the terms of which the 
Dyckman Tract of twenty-six acres, 
bounded by Broadway. West ا218‎ 
Street, and the Harlem Ship Canal, may 
be purchased on behalf of the Univer- 
sity at any time before December 3l 
next, for a sum which we believe to be 
reasonable and fair. We call upon all 
those who are interested ۵ 
College in the outdoor life and healthful 
sport of the undergraduates, and in in- 
creasing the attractiveness of the Col- 
lege itself, to make possible the certain 
acquisition of this property. It will re- 
quire perhaps $750,000 to put the Uni- 
versity in possession of this tract, and 
more than twice that sum will then be 
necded for its full development. We 
feel certain that if the tract itself be 
acquired the support needed to go for- 
ward with its development for use by 
alumni and students will not fail us. 
Here we are to have a country. club 
within fifteen minutes of the Campus. 
including a great Stadium of ample pro- 
portions, a baseball field, a running 
track, playing fields. for students who 
are not members of athletic teams, and 
last but by no means least, satisfactory 
provision for the crews and their boat- 
house. Here, then, is another dream 
about ready for accomplishment. To 


making its accomplishment quick and 
sure | ask the vigorous and enthusiastic 
support of the alumni of Columbia and 
of the men and women of New York. 
Finally, we are applying steadily, and 
we think with entire fairness, the prin- 
ciples of the selective draft in. choosing 
from the great army of applicants for 
admission to Columbia University those 
whom we believe to be best fitted to 
profit by its advantages and its instruc- 
tion. If one is not a candidate for a 
degree but wishes seriously to pursuc 
some particular course of study, the 
doors of Columbia are wide open for 
instruction through the Department of 
University Extension to all such who 
unite to earnestness of purpose sound 
character, adequate maturity, and good 
intelligence. If, on the other hand, one 
is a candidate for an academic degree, 
the tests, not only for admission to the 
University but for contmuance in it, are 
rigid, constant, and severe. How little 
we care for numbers in our persistent 
search for quality may perhaps be in- 
ferred from the fact that last vear 
enough applications for admission to the 
University were turned away to have 
constituted at least three colleges as 
large as either Amherst or Williams; or 
a university approximately as large as 
Princeton; or a university. about. one- 
half the size of Yale. There were near- 
lv 700 candidates for admission to Co- 
lumbia College alone who failed to incet 
our tests, and there were over 400 such 
candidates for the Medical School. The 
number rejected at the Medical School 
was larger than the total attendance 
upon the Medical School of the Johns 
Hopkins University, and about as large 
as the total attendance at the Medical 
School of Harvard University. From 
the Schools of Journalism, of Business, 
and of Architecture, some 250 in all 
were turned away as not adequately pre- 
pared to meet our standards. It should 
be plain, then, that with so wide a held 


of choice, the principle of selection may 


be freely as well as fairly applied. The 
result is that the Columbia University of 
today has a student body, national and 
international in character, that may 
truly be said to be unexcelled in repre- 
sentative character, لا‎ zeal, and in every 
prospect for future usefulness in the 
world. 


Pulitzer Awards Include Book by 
Admiral Sims 


Because of their wide field, the Pul- 
itzer prize awards annually receive great 
notice in the public press. This year 
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was not an exception, and newspapers 
from Maine to California took particu- 
lar notice of them. The awards were 
all of national prominence. 

The gold medal awarded annually "for 
the most disinterested and meritorious 
public service rendered by any American 
newspaper during the year” went to the 
Boston Post for its part in the exposure 
of the Ponzi frauds. Louis Seibold. of 
the New York World. was awarded the 
prize "for the best example of a report- 
er's work during the vear, the test being 
strict accuracy, terseness, and the ac- 
complishment of some public good com- 
manding public attention. and respect," 
for his interview with President Wilson, 
as published in the H'orld on June 18. 
1920. l 

For the American novel “published 
during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American 
life, and the highest standard of Ameri- 
can manners and manhood,” the prize of 
$1,000 was awarded to Edith Wharton 
for “The Age of Innocence” (D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1920). 

“Miss Lulu Bett,” by Zona Gale. pre- 
sented at the Belmont Theatre during 
1920-1921, was considered most worthy 
of the award “for the original American 
play, performed in New York, which 


shall best represent the educational value 


and power of the stage in raising the 
standard of good morals, good taste. 
and good manners." 

To Admiral William Snowden Sims, 
20Hon, was awarded the prize of $2,000 
for his book, "The Victory at Sea,” 
written in collaboration with. Burton J. 
Hendrick (Doubleday Page and Com- 
panv, 1920). This award was given "for 
the best book of the year upon the his- 
tory of the United States.” 

The prize “for the best American hiog- 
raphy teaching patriotic and unselrish 
service to the people, illustrated by an 
eminent example, excluding, as too obvi- 
ous, the names of George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln," was awarded to 
Edward Bok for his book, "The Ameri- 
canization of Edward Bok” (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1920). 


Donovan, '05, Nominated as Alumni Trustee to Succeed 


Dwight, '85Mines 


The Seventh Annual Alumni Trustee 
Nominating Convention was held at the 
University at four o'clock on Tuesday 
afternoon, May 31. The purpose of the 
convention was to nominate Columbia’s 


Thirteenth Alumnt Trustee as a succes- 
sor to Major Arthur S. Dwight, 85Mines, 
whose term was to expire on June 30, 
1921. 

According to custom, the convention 
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was called to order by President Butler, 
who briefly complimented Major Dwight 
on his excellent record of service to the 
University, particularly in his capacity 
as Alumni Trustee. The President then 
called for nominations for temporary 
secretary of the convention, and George 
Brokaw Compton, '09, '13L, was unani- 
mously elected. After the credentials 
of the delegates had been presented and 
the roll called, George F. Butterworth, 
"74 ’76L, was elected chairman, and 
President Butler withdrew. Compton 
was then unanimously elected permanent 
secretary of the convention. 


Several matters of routine work were 
then taken up, and it was moved that 
the rules of order used in previous con- 
ventions be adopted. William Forster, 
'81, '83L, called attention to the para- 
graph providing that the successful can- 
didate for Alumni trustee must receive 
only one-third of the votes of the dele- 
gates balloting as individuals. He em- 
phasized the fact that such a ruling 
greatly increased the power of the large 
associations represented at the conven- 
tion, and urged that the rules of order 
should be amended to provide that the 
successful candidate should receive at 
least a majority of the votes of dele- 
gates balloting as individuals. After 
considerable discussion, this amendment 
was passed. 

The roll was then called for nomina- 
tions. The College Association. passed 
by its opportunity to nominate, and Wal- 
ter H. Aldridge, 87M1nes, speaking as a 
representative of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Schools of Mines, Engineer- 
ing, and Chemistry, presented the name 
of Edwin Ludlow, 79Mines. This nom- 
ination was seconded by Samuel A. 
Goldschmidt, 71 Mines, of the Mines del- 
egation. 

Howard Osterhout, '10, '12L, as a rep- 
resentative of the Law Association, put 
in nomination the name of William J. 
Donovan, '05, '08L. As the representa- 
tive of the Alumni Club of the State of 
Washington, James Duane Livingston, 
'80. nominated Harris K. Masters, 
'O4Mines. The College Association then 
asked permission to present a candidate, 
and R. L. von Bernuth, '04, '06L, nomi- 
nated Eugene Klapp, '80Mines. As it 
was later pointed out that Klapp, al- 
though he had originally been a member 
of the Class of ’89Mines, had not re- 
ceived his degree until 1912 and was 
therefore ineligible to serve, von Ber- 
nuth withdrew the nomination. The 
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rules of the University Trustees con- 
cerning Alumni representation on that 
board require that a candidate shall have 
held a degree for at least ten years. 


After a good deal of discussion about 
the three candidates named, the roll was 
again called for voting. On the first 
ballot Donovan received twenty votes of 
the individual delegates, representing 
1784 Alumni; Ludlow received eleven 


individual votes, representing 1,49715 
Alumni votes, and Masters received 


three individual votes, representing an 

Alumni constituency of 85824 votes. 
As the leading candidate had not re- 

ceived a majority of the 4,140 votes rep- 


"Associations or Clubs 
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resented in the convention, a second bal- 
lot was necessary. On this ballot Dono- 
van received twenty-one individual votes 
and 220414 representatives votes, Ludlow 
eleven individual votes and 1,4974 rep- 
resentative votes, and Masters two indi- 
vidual votes and 4384 representative 
votes. 

Upon motion, Donovan's election was 
then made unanimous, and Livingston 
was appointed to make this announce- 
ment at the Alumni Luncheon on the 
following day. After other necessary 
formalities had been carried out, the 
meeting adjourned. 

A telegram was later sent to Dono- 


Delegates 


George F. Butterworth, ’74, ’76L. 


Samuel Sloan, ’87. 


Robert L. von Bernuth, ‘04, OOL (alt.). 
Schools of Mines, Engineering and Chemistry 

Walter H. Aldridge, ’87 Mines. 

Samuel A. Goldschmidt, ’71 Mines. 

john Sheafe Douglas, 90۸1065 (allt.). 


School of Law 


Hon. Edward R. Finch, '98L. 
Gerald S. O'Loughlin, '03, '06L. 
Howard Osterhout, '10, '12L. 


School of Medicine 


[. Arthur Booth, '78, 'R2P&S. 
George G. Cochran, '84P&S. 
Lefferts Hutton, '02, '05P&S. 


Graduate Schools 


Edmund S. Joy, '81, '92Ph.D. 
John D. Haney, '10Ph.D. 
Charles A. Downer, '01 Ph.D. (alt.). 


Architects 


Henrv S. Kissam, '86F.A. 
J. Monroe Hewlett, '90F.A. 


Unafhhated General Members 


Milton L. Cornell, ’05S. 
S. G. Williams, '81, '82L, ’83Ph.D. 
Gerald S. O'Loughlin, '03, '06L. 


Cleveland 
Colorado 
Maryland 


New England 


D. E. Burchell, '05. 


V. C. Stewart, '01, '04P&S. 


New Jersey 


John K. Gore, ' 


Hon. Ruford Franklin, '86, '88L. 
Frank Kidde, '00 (alt.). 


Northern New York 


Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, '00. 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Washington 


Yonkers 


Wm. W. Scrugham, '80, '82L. 
William Forster, 81, '83L. 
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van, and efforts were made to reach him 
by telephone, to advise him of his nom- 
ination. 

As Donovan could not be located un- 
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til late that night, it was impossible for 


him to reach the Campus until the after- 
noon of Commencement Day, too late 
for the Alumni Luncheon. 


Arthur S. Dwight, '85Mines, Retiring Alumni Trustee 
By President Butler 


By expiry of his term of service, Col. 
Arthur S. Dwight leaves the Board of 
Trustees on June 30th. He carries with 
him the affectionate good will and re- 


ARTHUR S. DWIGHT, '85 Mines 


The New Alumni Trustee, 


Col. William J. ("Bill") Donovan 
graduated from Columbia College in 
1905 and from the Law School in 1908. 
Early in his college career he exhibited 
the traits which have brought him 
many marks of distinction in later life. 
Always energetic, he took an active 
part in practically every student move- 
ment while he was on the Campus. He 
played on the football teams of 1903, 
1904, and 1905. During the last two 
years he was a substitute on the Varsity 
Crew and was also a member of the 
Cross Country Team. In public speak- 
ing he was the winner of the Curtis 
medal. 

Upon his graduation from the Law 
School he took up the practice of law 


membrances of all his associates on the 
Board and he leaves behind a record 
for singularly devoted and effective 
service. 

Colonel Dwight's service was sadly 
interrupted and much shortened by his 
absence with his regiment in France, 
where, however, he gained new laurels 
for himself and for Columbia and did 
yeoman's service for his country. Colo- 
nel Dwight has, since his return from 
the front, been an active member of 
the Committee on Buildings and 
Grounds, and lately its chairman. That 
committee is closely concerned with the 
comfort and welfare of the University 
on its physical side, and has constant 
duties in connection with the mainte- 
nance of the fabric. Recently there has 
been no construction in progress, but 
when some months ago plans began to 
be made for new and greatly needed 
buildings, Colonel Dwight took up and 
directed the work with great vigor and 
ability. His engineering knowledge and 
skill, his business training, and his own 
personal qualities equipped him in un- 
usual degree for this task. 

He has been an admirable Trustee 
and one more illustration of the excel- 
lence of our system of direct Alumni 
representation upon the Board. 


Colonel *Bill" Donovan 


at Buffalo (N. Y.), where he is still 
located as a member of the firm of 
Donovan & Goodyear. 

His accomplishments in military af- 
fairs are well known to many Colum- 
bia alumni. He was one of the organ- 
izers of Troop I, First New York Cav- 
alry and served with it on the Border. 
While there he received the first train- 
ing for his later work in France. At 
the outbreak of the war he held the 
rank of captain, but was soon promoted 
to major and assigned to the 165th In- 
fantry (the old "Fighting 69th" of New 
York). He held that rank when the 
165th was ordered to France, but was 
afterwards promoted to lieutenant colo- 
nel and then to colonel of the regiment. 
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He was wounded three times and was 
twice winner of the Croix de Guerre 
and the Distinguished Service Cross. 
In addition, he was awarded the Legion 
of Honor and the Italian War Cross. 
Donovan has also given public serv- 
ice in other capacities. In 1916 he was 
a member of the War Relief Commis- 
sion of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
went to England, Belgium, and Ger- 
many, negotiating for the opening of 
the Polish Blockade. In 1919 he ac- 
companied Ambassador Morris and 
General Graves on their investigation 
of the Kolschak government in Si- 
beria. | 
In Columbia affairs Donovan has, 
of course, been extremely active. For 
many years he has been an industri- 
ous and enthusiastic member of the 
Alumni Club of Buffalo and is now 
its president. He has made many 
speeches about Columbia at the pres- 
entation of medals for Columbia's In- 
terscholastic Cross Country races and 
Interscholastic Speaking Contests. Dur- 
ing the year 1920-21 he was a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Alum- 
ni Federation. Donovan is a close fol- 
lower of Columbia athletics, and in 
spite of his distance from New York, 
seldom misses any oí the important 
football, basketball, or crew events. 
For the past year he has served as a 
member of the Football Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Athletic Association. 
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WILLIAM J. DONOVAN, '05, 
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Exhibition Commemorating the Fortieth Ánniversary of the School 
of Architecture of Columbia University 


The exhibition of ا"‎ TA of 
buildings, designed by the Alumni of 
the School of Architecture, which was 
-held in the Avery Library from May 
30 to June 7, te commemorate the 
‘Fortieth Anniversary of the founding 
of the school, was a most convincing 
array of evidence that Columbia's ar- 
-chitects have had a very large influ- 
ence in advancing the Fine Art of 
Architecture in this country. One 
could mot casually glance at the pic- 
tures and models of dwellings, school 
houses, office buildings, libraries, 
churches, stores, colleges, monu- 
ments, hotels, and many other struc- 
tures without feeling certain that the 
record of the Alumni of Columbia was 
written indelibly into the buildings of 
all communities thrcughout the coun- 
try. 

The most striking part of the exhibit 
was the presence of buildings which are 
more or less well known to the public, 
but with which the names of the archi- 
tects had not been associated, especially 
the fact that these architects were 
Alumni of Columbia. For examples 
without discrimination or orderly selec- 
tion for merit, one could not help but 
recognize the Rotunda Gallery of the 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; 
the Temple of Scottish. Rite, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: the National Headquarters ot 
the American Red Cross, Washington, 
D. C.; the Plattsburg City Hall: North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill.; Hart- 
ford Municipal Buildings; Altman's 
store in New York City; Bankers’ Trust 
Building, N. Y. C.; the new buildings 
of Sing Sing Prison, and many others. 

“Did Columbia architects 
these. buildings?” one could 
saving under the breath while reviewing 
the exhibit. 

Besides photographs there were inter- 
esting additions to the exhibit, such as 
painted decorations and transparencies, 
models and skillfully rendered drawings, 
sketches and paintings. Probably the 
most striking of the rendered architec- 
tural drawings was the large five by ten 
foot painting of the Monument and City 
Hall of Plattsburg. 

Pictures of Professor Ware, (ander 
of the school, and of Professor Kress 
and Professor Warren were shown, to 
recall their memory and service. A de- 


design all 
not help 


sign was also exhibited for the suggested 
Ware Memorial, to be executed as a 
tablet of bronze. 

The following is a list of the exhibi- 
tion: 
Agnew. W. 

Minn. 
benedict, Eli—Woodlawn Heights Pres- 
byterian Church N. Y. C.; Olm- 
stead Ave, Presbyterian Church, N. 
Y. C.; Parish House, Mt. Washing- 
ton Presbyterian Church, N. Y. C. 


C.— Residence in Duluth, 


Blum. Edward—A partment Houses, N. 
0€. ; New York County Court 
House. 

John K.—Residence, Palo Alto,‏ ون 

Bullard, Roger H.—Model for house at 
Ridgefield, Conn. 


Butler & Rodman—New York Exchange 
for Women's Work; House, Ridge- 
field. Conn.; War Demonstration 
Hospital of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute: Dispensary of N. Y. Infirmary 
for Women and Children; Dept. of 


Interior, Wash. D. €.; Vermeer 
Ntudios, N. Y. C. 

Casey, E. P.—Memorial Continental 
Hall, Connecticut Ave. ۰ 
Monument to Com. Barry, Monu- 
ment to Gen. Grant, Rotunda Gal- 


lery, Library of Congress, all of 
Washington, D. €C.; New York 
Christian. House for Intemperate 
Men. Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Second 


Reformed Church, Hackensack, N. 
J.: Hospital, Brooklyn. Children’s 
Aid Society; American College, Bei- 
rut, Syria: House at Locust Valley, 
L. I.: Offire Building and Power 
House: Fire House, N. Y. C.; Resi- 
dence, IZ. TOth St. N. Y. €.; N. Y. 
State Monument. Antietam, Md.; 
Hospital. St. John's Guild. New 
Doro, N. L: Saegkill Golf Club, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Davis & Brooks—Hartford Municipal 
Building. 

Delano & Aldrich—Tlouse at Svosset. 
L. I.: House. Oyster Bay. L. L: 


Howard Cnshing Memorial Art Gal- 
lery. Newport. 

IIentz, Reid & Adler—Howard Theatre, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Hertz & Robertson-——New Amsterdam 
Theatre, N. Y. C.: Betsy Head Play- 
ground. Brooklyn. N. Y.: Residence, 


J. I. Rice. and P. N. Henry. N. Y. 
C.: Payne Whitney Tennis Court 


DPldg. Manhasset, L. L; Longacre 
Theatre, N. Y. €.; Isaac L. Rice 
Plavfield, Pelham Bay Park, Bronx, 


N.Y, 

Hewlett. J. M. 
Transparencies., 

Jacobs, H. A.—Residences—J. M. Leo- 
pold. A. J. Miller, J. J. Van Alen. 
129 E. T3rd St.. Frederiek Lewisohn, 
New York City. 

Kohn. R. D.—Auerbach Bldg.; Meeting 
House, Society for Ethical Culture; 
Hotel Hermitage. N. Y. C. 

Lang. Eugene J.—HResidence, B. F. Her- 
mann, Tarrytown. N. Y. 

Mead. Marcia (Successor to Sehenek & 
Mead) — Preliminary plan for a 
Neighborhood Centre; Bird's-eye 
perspective of a Neighborhood Cen- 
tre; Residences—J. C. Bowser, Erie, 


Painted decorations ; 


Pa.; Mrs. M. M. Cisneros, Cranford, 
N. J.; Conn. Development for the 
Bridgeport Housing € 0.; Prize win- 
ning drawings for the remodelling of 


a N. Y. €. tenement block; Indus- 
trial Women's = Service Center, 
Bridgeport, Conn.: U. N. Housing 
Corp., Capitol Nt. Development, 
Wash. D. C.: Summer Home for 
the Aged. Akron. Ohio. 

Murchison, K.  M.—Primelles Bldg., 


Havana, Cuba. 


Murphy. & Dana—Farm group on the 
estate of Charles M. Schwab at 
Loretto, Pa.; Founders (۰ 
Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn.: 
Residences—Donald Scott, Lloyds 
Neck, L. I.; Prof. Wm. Lyons 
Phelps, New Haven. Conn.: Resi- 


dence Hall, College of New Rochelle. 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; Ginling Col- 
lege. Nanking. China: Residence, 
W. H. Davidge, Weston. Conn. 

Palmer & Hornbostel—Residence, C. ۰ 
Moffitt, Islip. L. I.; Trade Schools, 
Carnegie Tech Inst.. Pittsburgh. Pa.: 
State Education Bldg. Albany. N. 
-Y.; Northwestern Univ.. Evanston. 
111.: School of Applied Design, Car- 
negie Inst. of Tech. 

Parsons, Wm.  E.—University Hall, 
Manila. P. I.: Manila Hotel, Gov- 
ernment Center, Normal  Sehool, 
Manila Club, Paco Market, Aqua- 
rium built in a bastion of the city 
‘walls, Manila, P. I.; Administration 
Pavilion, Philippine General Hos- 
pital: Government Bldg.. Capiz 
Province, P. I; Custom House, 
Cuba, P. I. 

Pelton, H. C.—Model of 5th Ave. Baptist 
Church; Indian Harbor Yacht Club, 
Greenwich. Conn.: High = School, 
White Plains, N. Y.; High School. 
Westfield, N. J.; Schuylkill County 


Hospital for the Insane, Schuylkill 
Haven, Pa.; Power House, Galves- 
ton, "Texas; Power House, Port 
Henry, N. Y.: Interior Power 
House. Port Henry. N. Y.; Muuso- 
lenm, Kensico, N. Y.; Camp on Lake 
Champlain: and sixteen. residences, 
apartment houses and commercial 
buildings. 


Pilcher, L.—New Buildings of Sing Sing 
Prison, N. Y. 

Pope. John. R — Temple Scottish Rite: 
Nebraska State Capitol Competition ; 
Plattsburg City Hall. 

Reiley & Steinback—Church for St. Jo- 
seph's Parish, Babylon. L. F.: Chapel 
for the Queen of All Saints Parish. 
Brooklyn. N. Y.: Fordham Univer- 
sity Medical School; Nt. George's 
Church, Brooklyn; St. Pascal's Day 


Nursery, N. Y. (.: Rectory for St. 
Benedict's Parish, Brooklyn. 
Reiley, R. J.—Our Lady of Solace 


School, Brooklyn: Baptistry, St. 
Stephen’s Church. 


Steinback, G. E.—Reetory Bldg.. Queen 


of All Saints Parish. Brooklyn: 
Quigley Memorial Seminary, Chi- 
cago. I; Church, St. Patrick's 


Parish. Bayshore. L. I. 
Stoughton & Stoughton-—The John Jay 
Park Publie Bath. N. Y.: The Welsh 
C. M. Church. N. Y.; Canton Chris- 
tian College, Canton, China; Ameri- 
can College, Madura. India: Sol- 
diers’ Monument, N. Y. C 
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Seymour, A. D.—Perry Memorial Com- 
petition; Auditorium Competition, 
Portland, Ore. 

Shope, H. B.—Etchings. 

Smith, Lucian E.—Houses in Allendale 
and Montclair, N. J 

Trowbridge & Livingston—Altman Bldg., 
N. Y. C.; Hotel St. Regis, N. Y. C.: 
Chemical National Bank; Bankers 
Trust Company Bldg.; National 
Headquarters of the American Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C.; and three 
residences. 

Tubby, J. T.—Model for country church. 


Tucker, Allen—A Hill Farm (Paint- 
ing); Home for C. S. Shepherd 
(Water Color); Summer home for 
Grace Church, N. Y. at New Mil- 
ford, Conn. 


Werner & Windolph—School of Indus- 
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trial Arts, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Ah- 
nelt Hall, Deal, N. J.; Public Bath, 
City of Newark; Residence at 
Breakneck Mt. 


Columbia Architectural Students in 
French Reconstruction Unit 


As members of a group of American 
architectural students from all parts of 
the country who are being sent to France 
to assist the French government in re- 
building the devastated regions, there 
sailed from New York, on the S. S. 
"Paris" on June 25, five students from 
the Columbia School of Architecture. 
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They were: Samuel R. Moore, Benja- 
min Irby, Henri Marceau, Nelson B. 
Mead, Jr., and Adolf Muller. 


Aside from the direct architectural 
benefits, the. primary object in sending 
these men to France is to promote 
greater friendship and fuller understand- 
ing between France and the United 
States by giving American students the 


opportunity, experience, and inspiration 


of working along architectural lines in 
France under French leadership. The 
American Reconstruction Association co- 
operated with the French government in 
arranging the trip. 


The Class of '71, Fifty Years’ Alumni 
By William H. Sage, Class Historian 


The surviving members of the Class 
of 71 of Columbia College celebrate: 
the golden anniversary of its gradua- 
tion on Thursday evening, April 7, 1921, 
at the residence of Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, 
who has been president of the class 
organization since its graduation. The 
class of 71 graduated while the college 
was located at Forty-ninth street and 
Madison avenue, and it then numbered 
thirty-one members. Of these there are 
surviving eleven, Rev. Robert Barbour, 
R. Fulton Cutting, L.L.D., Stuyvesant 
Fish, Jacob Herrick Henry, Rev. Joseph 
Hooper, Richard Busteed Kelly, Prof. 
Brander Matthews. Benjamin Franklin 
Romain, William H. Sage, Rev. Henry 


Photo by 5muh 


M. Smyth, Hon. Oscar S. Straus. Nine 
of the eleven were present at the dinner, 
Rev. Mr. Hooper being confined to his 
house by sickness for the last two years 
and Mr. Kelly not being able to attend. 
The class organization has been kept 
intact from 1871, having an annual din- 
ner in the years 1872, 1873 and 1874, 
but the members having largely scat- 
tered about that time, the next dinner 
was not held until 1878 and then in 1891 
and each ten years thereafter. 
Distinguished Work of Several Members 
The historian of the class up to 1911, 
Clarence R. Conger, kept a very ac- 
curate record of the principal events in 
the lives of classmates up to that year, 


"71 AT THIS YEAR'S COMMENCEMENT 


(Left to Right) Oscar Straus, Stuyvesant Fish, Brander Matthews, Benjamin F. Romaine, 
Robert Fulton Cutting, Rev. Henry M. Smyth, Rev. Robert Barbour, William H. Sage, 


Jacob H. Henry. 


but his death just previous to our din- 
ner in that year made necessary the 
election of a successor historian under 
whose administration the history ot the 
class, which was printed shortly aíter 
its graduation, has been continued, the 
events in the lives of each member ( and 
interesting family occurrences) being 
faithfully reported, so that at the pres- 
ent time the history of the individual 
members of the class is quite complete. 
At the recent dinner each man gave a 
brief summary of the events that had 
occurred in his life during the last ten 
years, thus linking up the record of 
each living member to the present time. 
It is needless to say that these summar- 
les were most interesting and showed 
that the lives of the surviving members 
had been quite intimately intertwined 
with many important events in thc affairs 
of the city, state and nation. 


. Some of our members had rendered 
important services to the Government 
during the recent world war. Valentine 
Blacque was assistant to Myron T. Her- 
rick who during the war formed the 
American Committee in France and ad- 
ministered the activities of the Embassy, 
in aid of the French soldiers. — Mr. 
Herrick has recently been appointed Am- 
bassador to France and at our dinner a 
letter from him was read stating the 
important services rendered by Mr. 
Blacque and showing how he completely 
impoverished himself by giving away 
not only his property but even his wear- 
ing apparel to soldiers as they left the 
hospitals. and who speaks of Mr. Blacque 
as one of the "unsung heroes oí the 
war. 

It 1s impossible to give the details of 
the many activities of our classmates, 
but mention can briefly be made of the 
fact that Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, our presi- 
dent, has been vice-president of rail- 
roads, bank president, treasurer of the 
League for the Preservation of Ameri- 
can Independence, that did so much to 
defeat the ratification by the Senate of 
the Treaty of Versailles. That Mr. 
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Robert Fulton Cutting has been chair- 
man of the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search that has done so much to intro- 
duce modern and scientific methods into 
business affairs of the nation, states and 
cities, is president of Cooper Union, a 
member of the Commission for the Re- 
lief of Belgium, president of the New 
York Trade School, etc. That Mr. Os- 
car S. Straus, former Ambassador to 
Turkey, has been chairman of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of the State of 
New York, European chairman of the 
League to Enforce Peace of which ex- 
President Taft was the American presi- 
dent, and the editor of “The American 
Spirit,” which contains many of his ad- 
dresses on national and international 
problems. That Prof. Brander Mat- 
thews, now one of the faculty of Colum- 
bia University, has established the 
Brander Matthews Dramatic Museum, 
is chancellor of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters and the author of 
very many books on dramatic and other 
subjects. That Rev. Henry Mason 
Smyth and Rev. Joseph Hooper have 
been active and prominent in church 
work, the latter being the author of 
many ecclesiastical books and especially 
"The Formation Period," giving to the 
public the archives of the Connecticut 
General Convention, particularly Dr. 
Peters' "History of Connecticut," which 
by its incorrect paraphrases of the early 
laws of New Haven gave such notoriety 
to what have since been called the “Blue 
Laws." That Richard Busteed Kelly is 
a bank president and that William H. 
Sage and others (including those above 
named) have been and are directors in 
many financial and charitable institu- 
tions, trustees of school boards, gov- 
ernors of clubs, high officials in the 
Masonic and other fraternities, etc. 

By the above it will be seen that the 
class is quite a representative one and 
has done its share in publie work during 
the last half century. 


Reminiscences 


Of course at the dinner there were 
many stories resurrected about our 
pranks while in college; how, immedi- 
ately after chapel, there were rushes in 
the narrow hall of the old asylum build- 
ing, which was then the college; how 
the professors shut their door so as not 
to see the guilty; how sixteen members 
of the class were cited for expulsion 
before the faculty for disturbances in 
the room devoted to Evidences of Nat- 
ural and Revealed Religion; how even 
the most dignified of our present mem- 
bers, including our president, were fre- 
quently cited for disorderly conduct and 
“contumacy,” so that we earned the title 
of being the “most disorderly class in 
college." Notwithstanding this ebulli- 
tion of mischief, strange to say most 
of our survivors are either clergymen 
or wardens or trustees of churches and 
actively engaged in philanthropic and 
religious movements, which would imply 
that the mischief of ’71 quickly settled 
down into the soberness of riper years! 
The bond of affection between the class 
and the faculty was very strong, and 
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at the final parting the class went to 
the rooms of all the professors and 
cheered them with the kindliest of feel- 
ings. The class was also known as a 
fraternity body, for twenty-six were 
Society men and only five neutrals, but 
the parties in the class were so evenly 
divided that the neutrals by their skill- 
ful politics held the balance of power 
most of the time, and of course were 
generally in office! 

The only man now known to be living 
who had to do with the instruction of 
the class is Duane S. Everson, who was 
tutor in Greek and who can be seen 
regularly at the meetings of the Union 
League Club, of which despite his years 
he is an enthusiastic member. But the 
affection of the class goes back with a 
strong rush to the beloved Van Am- 
ringe who began his professorship with 
the class of '71 and in whose rooms the 
utmost discipline was observed though it 
did not need to be enforced and to 
whom through our whole college career 
and for years afterwards until his death 
our hearts went out in the warmest af- 
fection. 

The only prize or reward offered while 
we were in college was one founded in 
memory of Prof. Anthon, known as the 
Greek Prize for the best examination in 
a Greek tragedy outside of the regular 
course, and in our junior year was thc 
"Medea" by Euripides. In the examina- 
tion lasting four days, the prize was 
divided between Richard B. Kelly and 
William H. Sage, and Prof. Drisler in 
his report at the Commencement of that 
year stated that the prize had never 
been so well competed for since its 
foundation. A tablet was erected to 
Prof. Anthon by our class and placed in 
the hall of the old chapel facing the 
campus on Forty-ninth street. The lat- 
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ter was the scene of many fierce foot- 
ball games which then had their be- 
ginning in Columbia, but far from the 
scientific manner in which it is now 
played, it was then simply a game of 
"all kicks and the hardest kicks." 

The ceremonies attending a college 
course in those days were: during 
sophomore year the burial of the Ancient 
Geography or the still more hated Bo- 
jesen; during the junior year the Good- 
wood Cup celebration (the cup being 
presented to the most popular man) and 
during the senior year the class Supper. 
The Athletic Association. was organ- 
ized by the class of 71, and the first 
college newspaper, Cap and Gown, was 
started by Seth Low of 70 and two mem- 
bers of ’71, and was succeeded by the 
„icta Columbiana, of which members of 
our class were editors. In these papers 
there appeared numerous poems by 
members of our class, which was always 
celebrated for its versifying, and some 
of the college songs still extant were 
composed by Robert Waller and other 
members. 

We had five poets, Matthews, Waller, 
Sage, Smyth and Straus. Prof. Mat- 
thews, one of the above, when confront- 
ed at our recent dinner with some of his 
youthful effusions tried hard to disown 
them, but the evidence of his parentage, 
in the printed record and the memory 
of his classmates, was too strong to be 
rebutted. Another effusion, "The Tears 
of Birds," was thought by his class- 
mates and family to be so brilliant that 
on their suggestion the unlucky member 
took it to the Aldine and asked to have 
it published; but the editor, after read- 
ing it through, lifted his eveglasses and 
said: "Young man, the next time you 
write poetry put in it something but 
words." 
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Commencement in 1 

Compared to the elaborate ceremonies 
and the numerous events comprising the 
Commencement exercises of Columbia 
University, occupying many days in 
1921, the Commencement exercises of 
Columbia College fifty years ago, when 
the class of 1871 graduated, were sim- 
plicity itself. Those exercises consumed 
but three hours and were held at the 
old Academy of Music, corner of 
Fourteenth street and Irving Place, in 
the afternoon of June 28th, 1871. Presi- 
dent Barnard presided. He was very deaf 
but very eloquent and had in his mind 
the vision, afterwards accomplished 
under Presidents Low and Butler, of 
how the little college over which he 
presided, of less than two hundred 
students and faculty, should and could 
be developed into the great University 
of today. 

The house, of course was crowded 
with the friends of the graduating 
class, and the exercises consisted of a 
Greek salutatory oration by Clarence R. 
Conger, a Latin salutation by William 
H. Sage, an oration on "The Study of 
Political Economy" by Stuyvesant Fish, 
and other ambitious orations by Jacob 
Herrick Henry, Richard Busteed Kelly, 
Benjamin Franklin Romaine, Robert 
Barbour, with a poem by Oscar Solomon 
Straus. It is rather an interesting fact 
that of the nine survivors of the class 
who were in the procession this year, 
eight were honor men at the time of 
graduation, In 1871 the marking system 
was in operation and the names of the 
honor men were placed on the program 
in the order of highest markings during 
the four years. Elective studies were 
begun in our senior year, but íew de- 
parted from the regular curriculum laid 
down along the line of the Liberal Arts 
and Sciences. 

The president made an address. There 
was some music, and a few degrees 
were conferred, followed by a valedic- 
tory oration by Henry Mason Smyth. 
There were no other events to mark 
the Commencement, excepting the class 
supper of ’71 which was held at Del- 
monico's, then at Fourteenth Street and 
Fifth Avenue, and the usual noisy 
and hilarious parade around town subsc- 
quent thereto. 


At the Commencement this year -nine 
members of the class out of the thirty- 
one graduates, were present, two sur- 
vivors being kept away by illness. By 
special request these nine, with President 
Butler in his robes of office as the 
central figure, were photographed by 
cameras too numerous to mention and 
afterwards were assigned a position of 
honor in the procession, with seats upon 
the platform. After the luncheon Mr. 
Stuyvesant Fish, the president of the 
class organization for the last fifty ycars, 
was toastmaster, and so ended the 
participation of these veterans in what 
was undoubtedly the most elaborate and 
impressive Commencement week in the 
history of the University. 
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Our experience in this year of our 
golden jubilee, with a dinner at the 
house of our president, Mr. Fish, a 
subsequent dinner at the invitation of 
President Butler at his residence, and 
participation in the Commencement 
exercises, so interested the surviving 
members of our class, that, instead of 
holding dinners at long and irregular 
intervals, it was the unanimous desire 
of the class to hereafter hold annual 
dinners, so as to perpetuate the pleasant 
memories of our college career, As the 
shadows of life lengthen, it is but nat- 
ural to cling more fondly to the friends 
of earlier years and to refresh the 
tired mind with the thought of the happy 
and care-free life of college. 
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Dinner by President Butler 

On May 25, 1921, by the courteous 
invitation of President Butler the sur- 
vivors dined at his house and wish now 
to record their thanks for his generous 
hospitality and appreciative recognition 
of the record of the class for the last 
fifty years. As he truly said in his 
recent address, the college is the heart 
of the University. At the time of our 
graduation there was nothing but the 
college, and its total enrollment was 
about 135, whereas under the plans 
originated by President Barnard, devel- 
oped by President Low and consum- 
mated by President Butler, the enroll- 
ment of the College is now almost 2,000 

and of the University, close to 30,000. 

WiLLIAM H. Sacr. 


'81 Endows University Flagstaff, to Mark Fortieth 


Anniversary 


Fifteen years ago the great Class of 
81 on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
its graduation inaugurated with gowned 
procession, headed by fife and drum, 
with poctic speech and mighty cheers, 
the since-honored custom of classes cel- 
ebrating stated epochs in their careers 
by suitable donations at the site of the 
University. On that occasion the class 
erected the gallant flagstaff to the east 
of the library entrance, and on the forti- 
eth anniversary this year capped the cli- 
max by endowing their gift. 

On Commencement Day twenty-three 
out of seventy-four living members as- 

sembled again at the foot of their for- 
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RAISING THE KING'S CROWN FLAG 


mer gift. Those on hand were: L. H. 
Beers, W. C. Demorest, J. €. Egbert, 
E. S. Field, W. Forster, J. T. Horn, 
W. C. Hough, H. M. Ladd, C. Le Boutel- 
lier, C. M. Lum, W. M. Meserole, H. R. 
Muller, M. J. O'Connor, T. D. Rambaut, 
G. W. Rawson, E. T. Roberts, C. P. 
Sawyer, R. H. Sayre, W. W. Share, 
W. D. Starr, E. Stour, H. Van Sinderen, 
and S. G. Williams. Thus gathered, 


they deposited with the University au- 
thorities the sum of $2,000 under a deed 
of trust, by the terms of which the in- 
come derived therefrom shall be devoted 
perennially to keeping the University 
Flag flving from their staff. 

Charles M. Lum, president of the class. 
presented the fund and deed with a fit- 
ting speech to Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, the president of the University, at- 
tended by the Board of Trustees and 
the conferees of the honorary degrees 


of the day in full regalia. Lum said 
in part: 


Fifteen years have passed since the 

day on which the Class of 1881 had the 
pleasure of presenting this staff to Co- 
lumbia, with the hopes that it might al- 
ways bear aloft the colors of Columbia, 
the dashing White and Blue. 
. Many who were with us on that en- 
Jovable occasion are absent today. Some 
have departed this life and are enjoying 
cternal life. Some are in foreign coun- 
tries, and others in distant parts oí our 
country. A few are unable to be with 
us on account of impaired health. We 
return a small band to renew our vows 
to Alma Mater. 


We felt on the presentation of this 
flag staff that we were endowing you 
with a valuable asset and did not appre- 
ciate that it was also a liability. It has 
occurred to us that the staff requires 
occasional repainting and that the Col- 
lege colors must be frequently renewed. 
We are, therefore, presenting to the 
University today through the Alumni 
Federation a trust fund, the income from 
which is to be used for the above pur- 
poses. If the fund is not sufficient, we 
promise to increase it. 


Three of our classmates, Professors 
Egbert, Gottheil and Dunning, are just 
completing forty years of faithful serv- 
ice to the University—Egbert a scholar- 
ly executive, Gottheil the distinguished 
linguist, and Dunning the interesting 
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EIGHTY-ONE, AND THE CLASS GRANDSON, 
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AT THE BASE OF THEIR 


FLAGSTAFF 


political philosopher—another link to 
bind us to you. 


We are glad, Mr. President, that you 
receive this fund at our hands, friend 
and companion of our College days and 
the most brilliant scholar and ablest 
executive graduated from Columbia 
since the days of Alexander Hamil- 
ton. 


We hope the colors of our College and 
country togcther with the influence of 
Columbia scholarship and training, will 
cause our graduates to place ser- 
vice before self and mankind before 
things. 


This must be the aim of all educated 
men. 

After much felicitation and good cheer 
the class marched, headed bv its fife and 
drum corps, to the gymnasium building 
for luncheon and one of the merriest 
reunions of their life. The Anniversary 
Committee was composed of William 
Curtis Demorest, Lucius Hart Beers, 
Reginald Hall Sayre, Charles Pike Saw- 
yer, and Howard Van Sinderen. 


At the close of Lum's address and 
amid loud acclaim and the clicking of 
cinematographs, Demorest Davenport, 
the ten-year-old grandson of Billy Dem- 
orest and the adopted grandson of the 
class, raised aloft the classic flag of the 
University. President. Butler responded 
as usual with very appropriate remarks 
of acceptance on behalf of the Univer- 
sity. 

T. D. R. 


President Butler to Receive Many 
Honors on European Trip 

On June 14 President Butler sailed 
from New York on the SS. .4quitania 
to spend several weeks in Europe, par- 
ticularly England and France. He ar- 
rived at London on June 21, and expects 
to remain in England until July 9 to 
confer with British leaders of opinion. 
He will then leave for Paris, where he 
will attend meetings of the European 
organization of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace and of the 
Conciliation Internationale. He will also 
be formally received by the President of 
the French Republic. 

During his stay in France President 
Butler will be the guest of honor at 
several receptions and banquets. On 
July 11 there will be an afternoon recep- 


From a Contemporary 


At the annual dinner of the Cor- 
nell University Medical College 
Alumni at the Hotel McAlpin, on 
May 16, the consummation of the 
plans for Columbia's medical center 
was held as a great thing for medical 
America. Dr. Jacob 


education. . in 
Gould Schurman, former President 
of Cornell, said that whatever good 
came to one medical school was a 
distinct augury of good fortune for 


another. He predicted that Cornell 
would follow Columbia in forming a 
partnership with some good hospital. 


tion by the Académie Francaise, where 
he will deliver a message of greeting 
from the Academy of Arts and Letters. 
That evening he will attend a banquet 
given under the auspices of the French 
government, at which Léon Bourgeois 
will preside. On the following day there 
will be an afternoon reception by the 
Comité France-Amérique. On July 13 
he will attend a reception to be given by 
the Sorbonne. 


At a date to be fixed, after July 15, 
President Butler will lay the cornerstone 
of the new library building to be pre- 
sented to the City of Rheims by the Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace. His visit to that city will be the 
occasion for many private receptions. 
At this time the President will also make 
trips to Strasbourg, and to the devas- 
tated regions around Verdun, Arras, and 
Ypres. On July 28 he will lay the cor- 
nerstone of the new library building to 
be presented by the American people to 
the University of Louvain, in Belgium. 

This will about complete the Presi- 
dent's program of big public ceremonies, 
and for the most part he will devote the 
remainder of his European visit to rest 
and sight-seeing. He is expected back in 
America in time for the opening oí the 
University in the Fall. 


Farrand, '91 P. & S. Elected Presi- 
dent of Cornell 


On June 27 it was announced that Liv- 
ingston Farrand, '91P&S, chairman of 
the Central Committee of the American 
Red Cross and former professor of an- 
thropology at Columbia, had been elected 
president of Cornell University. Farrand 
has accepted the office, but no date has 
yet been set for the inauguration. He 
succeeds Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, 
92Hon, who resigned a year ago, after 
twenty-eight years’ service, and who has 
recently been appointed Minister to 
China. 

President-elect Farrand was born on 
June 14, 1867, and received his A.B. 
from Princeton in 1888. After gradu- 
ating from the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in 1891, he went abroad 
for two years' study at Cambridge and 
Berlin. In 1893 he was appointed in- 
structor in psychology at Columbia, la- 
ter being promoted to an adjunct pro- 
fessorship. He made a study of Amer- 
ican anthropology, a subject on which 
he has written extensively, and in 1897 
went with Professor Franz Boas oí Co- 
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lumbia on the Jesup North Pacific Ex- 
pedition. 

Farrand was appointed professor of 
anthropology at Columbia in 1903, hold- 
ing that position. until he resigned in 
1914 to accept the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. He has been exec- 
utive secretary of the National Associa- 
tion for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis since 1905 and treasurer of 
the American Public Health Association 
since 1912. From 1912 to 1914 he was 
editor of the American Journal of Public 
H calth. 

In 1917 the International Health 
Board sent Farrand to France to direct 
its fight against tuberculosis there, and 
he had charge of that campaign during 
the last two years of the war. Soon 
after the Armistice, he accepted the 
chairmanship of the Central Committee 
of the American Red Cross, resigning 
the Colorado presidency and moving to 
Washington, D. C. 

He is a member of the American As- 
sociation of Psychologists, Anthropolo- 
gists, Climatologists, Statisticians, and 
Naturalists, the American Folk-Lore So- 
ciety, and other scientific organizations. 
He also holds the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws from Colorado College, 
the University of Denver, the University 
of Colorado, and the University of 
Michigan. 


Federation Directers Hold Dinner 
in Honor of Williams, '81 


The Board of Directors of the Alumni 
Federation met for the last time until 
the Fall, at the Columbia University 
Club, on Thursday evening, May 26. 
The meeting preceded the Board's din- 
ner in honor of Stephen G. Williams, 
81, '82L, who retired as president of the 
Federation in April. 

After hearing several reports and tak- 
ing care of other routine business, the 
board unanimously elected the follow- 
ing officers, to fill vacancies caused bv 
the fact that Edgar J. Moeller, '95F.A., 
formerly frst vice-president, had been 
elected president. of the Federation at 
the April meeting: J. Arthur Booth, '78, 
'"2P&S, first vice-president; George R. 
Beach. '95, '971,, second vice-president, 
and Levering Tyson. '11A.M., third vice- 
president. 

The president reported the formation 
of the School of Business Alumni Asso- 
ciation and presented a letter from them 
applying for membership in the Federa- 
tien, As this membership must be 
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Law vs. Engineering 


In a speech made this Spring at 
Columbia, and widely quoted in the 
public press, Michael I. Pupin, 
83, Professor of Electro-Mechanics, 
called Law the most destructive pro- 
fession, and Engineering the most 
constructive. He said that “a lawyer 
makes you feel he is a scholar and a 
gentleman,” while the engineer finds 
it dithcult to be urbane. 

"But," he continued, "learn en- 
gineering and some poetry, and you 
will be an engineer who takes a 
back seat to no lawyer." 


granted at the annual meeting of the 
Federation, held in February each year, 
the board passed resolutions expressing 
their gratification that the new associa- 
tion had been formed, and stating that 
they would recommend the membership 
requested at the annual meeting of the 
Federation in February, 1922. 

The executive secretary presented a 
report of the work of the Alumni Fund 
Committee. In view of the fact that 
new members of this committee are ap- 
pointed each year during the month of 
June, a resolution was passed recom- 
mending to the Alumni Fund Committee 
that their fiscal year terminate on May 
3l. The fund year previously ended on 
December 3l. 

The meeting then adjourned to the 
Columbia Blue Grotto for their dinner 
in honor of Williams. As guests there 
were present: Archibald Douglas, '94 
Mines, '96L, Alumni Trustce; Ambrosc 
D. Henry, '84, former Alumni Trustee: 
Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean of Columbia 
College, and Edmund S. Joy, '881. 
'02Ph.D., and Howard Osterhout, '10, 
'12L, former Federation Directors. 


June Law Review Contains Leading 
Article by Dean Stone 


Harlan F. Stone, '98L, Dean of the 
Columbia Law School, is the author of 
"Some Legal Problems Involved in the 
Transmission of Funds," the leading arti- 
cle in the June issue of the Columbia Law 
Review. Other articles include ‘Free 
Speech in War Time," by James Parker 
Hall, Dean of the Chicago University 
Law School, and editor ۸ 
Law and Procedure; “The Reacquisition 
of a Negotiable Instrument by a Prior 
Party.” by Zechariah Chafee, Jr.. Pro- 
fessor in the Harvard Law School, and 
editor of Cases on Negotiable. Instru- 
ments, and “The Prerogative in the Six- 
teenth Century," by W. S. Holdsworth, 
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Fellow and Lecturer in Law at St. 
John's College, Oxford, and author of 
A History of English Law. These ar- 
ticles are followed by the usual sections 
of Notes, Current Legislation, Recent 
Decisions, and Book Reviews. Among 
the latter are reviews by Charles Thad- 
deus Terry, 93L; Franklin H. Giddings. 
George F. Canfield, and Robert W. 
Skinner, Jr., '09L. 


Envoys in Other Camps 

During the past month Columbia was 
officially represented at several academic 
functions of other institutions, At the 
inauguration of Ernest Fox Nichols, 
as President of M. I. T., George B. 
Pegram, '03PhD, Dean of the Faculty 
of Applied Science, represented Colum- 
bia. Sparrell S. Gale, ’01P&S, was the 
Columbia representative at the inaugu- 
ration of President Charles Jacob Smith. 
of Roanoke College, Salem, Va. At the 
One Hundredth Anniversary of the Phil- 
adelphia College of Pharmacy on June 
12-15, the Columbia delegates were 
Provost Carpenter, Virgil Coblentz, 
Emeritus. Professor of Chemistry, and 
Curt P. Wimmer, '09AM, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Pharmacy. On June 7 Gold- 
win Goldsmith, '96FA, represented Col- 
umbia at the inauguration of Ernest Hi- 
ram Lindley as Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 


Paragraphs of Interest Outside the 
Alumni World 

The Civilian Military Training Camps. 
which were so popular among Columbia 
men before the War, are to be opened 
again this year at Plattsburg, New York. 
These camps are arranged in a series to 
include everyone, no matter how ex- 
tensive their military training may have 
been. The camp for those with little 
experience will be held at Plattsburg. 
beginning on August 7. Further details 
may be obtained from Major Harvey H. 
Fletcher, Adjutant's Office, Governor's 
Island, New York. 

Examinations for entrance in the 
Consular and Diplomatic service of the 
United States will be held in Washing- 
ton, D.C.,this summer. The diplomatic ex- 
amination is held to obtain men cligible 
for appointment as third secretaries in 
the diplomatic. service. The consular 
examination is for positions of Consul, 
Vice-Consul, Consular Assistant and 
Student Interpreter. Full particulars 
may be secured from the Secretary of 
State, Washington, D. C. 
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Thirty-Eight Classes Report on Commencement Attendance—School of Business Alumni and the 
1921 Graduates are Newcomers—Costume Parade Larger Than Ever 


Graduate Schools Association DINES, 
ELECTS, and Has a Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association of Graduate Schools was 
held at the Faculty Club on the evening 
ot May 3l. After a dinner from which 
not even a Publican, to say nothing of 
a hungry sinner, could have been fed 
from the crumbs that fell from the 
table. (a cheer, and not a jeer) President 
Williams called the meeting to order. 
There was an unusual bulk of routine 
matters to be attended to, but at the 
warmhearted and timely suggestion of 
Robert Bagnell, who had come on from 
Harrisburg, Pa. ostensibly to attend 
Commencement as a whole but really to 
be with the men of the Alumni Associa- 
tion again, the constitution was regarded 
as of but little moment in the presence 
of friends and what would ordinarily 
have taken hours to settle was cared for 
in a few minutes. Even so, however, 
the session lasted from 6:30 to 10 p. m., 
whether you count it by standard or 
davlight saving time. 

It would be impolitic to say which 
was the most important issue discussed : 
the best means of investing the money 
on hand, the admission of honorary 
members, or the election of officers for 
the ensuing year. It is comforting to 
report that each was made a matter of 
record without the slightest display of 
discord. Dean Woodbridge was elected 
an honorary member by an unanimous 
and rising vote. The treasurer, Dr. 
Michael Levine, was ordered to invest 
the $550 on hand in Liberty Bonds. 
And the following officers, slated in 
advance and willing to assume the 
responsibilities attaching to their port- 
folios, were elected: president, Stephen 
G. Williams; vice-president, Daniel 
W. Redmond; corresponding secretary, 
John D. Haney; recording secretary, 
Allen W. Porterfield; treasurer, Michael 
Levine. 


The Association, by reason of the 
plans it has adopted for the election of 
honorary and hfe members, its present 
membership, the permanent fund it 1s 
raising, and the devotion of its present 
president is without question in as favor- 
able a condition as it has been since it 
was founded—with  modifications—in 
1905. This is the opinion of those pres- 
ent at the annual meeting among whom 
may be mentioned from memory: 
Stephen G. Williams, ‘81, '83Ph.D.; 
Charles A. Downer, '001Ph.D.; J. L. 
Kerbeck, '14A.M.; E. E. Whitford, 712 
Ph.D.; Geo. Ernest Hesse, '12A.M.; 
Wm. L. Rabenort, 'l1Ph.D.; B. G. 
Feinberg, '13Ph.D.; E. S. Jov, '88, '92 
Ph.D.; Adam Leroy Jones, '98Ph.D.; 


Robt. Bagnell, "11Ph.D.; John D. 
Haney, '10Ph.D.; S. L. Wolff, ‘Il 
Ph.D.; Charles E. Stangeland, 5 
Ph.D.; A. W. Porterfield, '11 Ph.D.; 


and Michael 
A. W. P. 


G. L. Kieffer, 
Levine, '13Ph.D. 


"15A.M., 


School of Business Alumni Baby Parade 


«The Columbia University School of 
Business Alumni Association made its 
first official appearance in the Alumni 
Parade on Commencement Day, June 1. 
The organization had been hatched only 
a week prior, and in keeping with its 
seven days' existence on this earth, the 
Alumni appeared in baby caps and pro- 
ceeded to cut babyish capers about the 
campus. 

Maurice Stone, '20, and H. L. Wofford, 
'19, carried large banners announcing to 
the inquisitive spectators of the freak 
parade, the arrival of an infant among 


Columbia's numerous alumni organiza- 


tions. "Watch Us Grow!" the banners 
shrieked in loud black type, and sure 
enough, right before everyone's eyes. 
with nothing up their sleeves, President 
H. L. Wofford, Vice-president Ira Gold- 
stein and H. Carlson succeeded in round- 
ing up about twenty-five members of 
the class of 1921 and secured ’ their 
signatures to membership pledge cards. 
Numerous applications have been re- 
ceived since then, so that the organiza- 
tion will start the fall season with quite 
a membership. 

The Baby Parade was from the out- 
set a success. One of the School of 
Business Alumni, already bursting with 
enterprisc, had had the foresight to 


Commencement on Morningside 
Heights 


Columbia University’s graduates 
today outnumber the entire enroll- 
ment of many a great institution of 
learning. The nearly 2.500 diplomas 
conferred today are more than two- 
thirds of the entire membership of 
Yale University. Brute numbers in 
themselves are obviously not the 
measure of rank in the higher rcalms 
of education. But numbers have 


their significance as a measure of the 
extent to which a university ties it- 
self up to the 


life of the com- 
munity. . . . 

There can be no question that with 
every year that passes the people of 
the City of New York are being 
brought into closed afhliation with 
its principal university, which is to- 
day in numbers probably the great- 
est university in the world. The hond 
of common interest will be drawn 
closer when the long-delayed athlia- 
tion between Columbia and the Pres- 
byterian Hospital results in the crea- 
tion of a great medical school, for 
which such need and such advantages 
exist here —New York Evening Post, 
June 1, 1921. 


procure a shaky, battered wheelbarrow 
in which he was struggling to push the 
fattest of his classmates, who in imita- 
tion of his own actions about twenty 
odd years prior, proceeded to take life 
easy, gazing blankly to the heavens. 

Secretary Simons of the School of 
Business Alumni Association is now 
busily engaged in tabulating the result 
of the membership campaign. Certain 
geographical difficulties stand in the way 
of personally soliciting all the Alumni, 
as many are in the Far West, in Europe 
and in the Orient. An analysis of the 
Alumni records reveals an interesting 
insight into the manner in which the 
vagaries and opportunities of world 
commerce and finance have scattered the 
students to the four quarters of the 
globe. And, perhaps, seeing how enter- 
prising Columbia's budding business 
men have been, it may be that some of 
her graduates have flown to Mars in 
search of new commercial possibilities, 
though the Alumni records fail to dis- 
close any Martian addresses. 

However, scattered though her Alum- 
ni may be, the School of Business will 
nevertheless continue to weld its Alumni 
into one purposeful organization, no 
matter to what four ends of the earth 
they may have traveled. With the mem- 
bership located in New York City and its 
environs, a very workable organization 
is being built up, which will function as 
a nucleus for the development of the 
Association. 

The Baby Parade was very successful 
and has launched the Association well 
on its way to bigger things. It should 
approach maturity very quickly. 

I. E. G. 


"l1, The Fifty Year Class 


An account of the reunion dinners of 
the class of '71 will be found on another 
page of this issue, together with some in- 
teresting, historical material concerning 
Commencement exercises fifty years ago. 


“The Grand Old Class of ۳ 


Ou sont les neiges d’antan? Where 
are so many of our departed class- 
mates? 

Where Cornell, Cheesman, Sands, 
Buckley? All of them, it seems, were 
with us yesteryear—and where so many 
others who have passed away in the 
long lane of time that stretches from 
Commencement Day, 1874? 

Absent too were a dozen other class- 
mates—írom various disabilities which 
we hope may not preclude their attend- 
ance at the 168th Commencement. ۱ 

As to the surviving remnants (slightly 
marked down again in price) of "old" 
men of the class of 1874 (College), who 
came to the 167th Commencent, there 
was felt in every breast the pathos of 
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loneliness—the regret of departed and 
missing classmates. But just as the 
morning sun dissipates the vapors of the 
dying night, so did the fumes and 
whimsies of old '74 disappear under the 
glowing pageantry of the Commence- 
ment Exercises under the fervid and 
stimulating addresses of President 
Angell of Yale, Governor Miller. of 
New York, Stuyvesant Fish of the Class 
of 1871 and of the great and only Doctor 
Butler. 


It is said that there are 5 distinct 
periods in the Evolution of Columbia. 
I should say three—the Betts, Barnard 
and Butler, and the greatest of these is 
Butler. 

Later the South Field festivities and 
costume parade added a  meridiona! 
warmth to the Pleasure of a Perfect 
Day, and the Class Secretary of 4 
drank a final swig of joy and honor in 
being allowed to march at the head of 
the glorious young Class of 1914 (with 
a sailor hat on his bald head) and 
escorted by Ken Watkins, Buddy Haaren 
and Macdonald, as these famous Pough- 
keepsie winners celebrated with a snake 
dance the victory of the baseball team 
over Cornell. 


George F. Butterworth of 1874, distin- 
guished jurist and captain of the 1874 
ball team, was present; and Spencer 
Aldrich, class treasurer and capitalist 
and grandfather of at least two bovs 
who are coming to Columbia; Reverend 
Pascal Harrower, poet and canon of St. 
John's Cathedral; George C. Kobbé, ex- 
football plaver, editor of Acta Colum- 
biana, valedictorian, writer of the class 
poem, and lawyer; Alfred Mever, 
renowned physician and wit of Mt. Sinai 
Hospital; Reverend Henry T. Scudder, 
than whom no truer and better gentle- 
man ever wore the priestly cloth; Frank 
Storrs, whose English oration at our 
Commencement was entitled "Wonders 
of the World” and who, without know- 
ing it, is one of them himself. There was 
but one other present—the class secre- 
tary. In all eight. 


I may say for the secretary of 1874 
that he ts present at all Columbia func- 
tions. He is not afraid of the campus 
watchman or sub-managers; he revels 
in intimate friendship with Gus Peter- 
son, Jim Rice and Andy Coakley; with 
Prothtt, and Tyson, Charley Mapes, Jim 
Livingston, Bobby Watt, Charles Lane 
Poor and Dr. Peet. Dr. Steve Williams, 
Dr. Francis Wood and Doc Booth are 
like brothers to him. He calls Mcikle- 
ham "Billy"—to his face; and Dr. Butler 
"Nicky" —behind. his back. He says 
"Hello, kid" to Schnaars, Tedford and 
Pop Larner. 

Oh boys! if you would drink most 
deeply of Columbia's Pierian Spring, 
try to become Permanent Class Secre- 
tary. You will come in contact with 
succeeding generations of students. facul- 
ties and officers. You will stroll through 
delightful and connecting highways and 
byways of undergraduate and graduate 
life, that are either unknown or are an 
Impasse to the average graduate. You 
will be affiliated. with every secret fra- 
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ternity on the campus and with the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Newman Club and 
Menorah. You may even be able to do 
a good deal for the University, and vou 
will profit more than any other member 
of your class by life long and intimate 
communion with every one of your 
classmates. 

We have been taught fortunatelv to 
revere the legends of the universities of 
Bologna and Salamanca, of the French 
and German schools and the English 
colleges; but now, inspired. by what 
they have taught us, may we not with 
due respect consider ourselves old 
enough for our own traditions— young 
enough for our own ambitions, and say 
“All hail to Bologna and Salamanca— 
but spell her out, fellows, for Columbia 
University! for the New Medical School! 
and for the Stadium! And let us set 
high the mark of general and wide- 
spread education based on proficiency 
and culture and with special and sui- 
generic opportunity to those who desire 
and deserve it, to receive the most pro- 
found and scientific and technical m- 
struction procurable.” F. D. S. 


°78; One of the Leaders in the 
Alumni Fund 


The Class of '78 was represented by 
fve members, namely: W. W. Bliven, 
J. Arthur Booth, Henry E. Gregory, 
J. W. Spalding, and Mornay Williams. 
An effort was made to obtain a larger 
attendance, but failed owing to the fact 
that of the 22 surviving members of the 
class, only 6 reside in the city. How- 
ever, those of the class present on June 
1 greatly enjoyed the day and hope for 
a larger number at Commencement in 


1922. J. A. B. 


Charmed with Thirteen, Says Eighty-One 


A round dozen of the far-famed 
Class of 'Eighty-One assembled on the 
forward upper deck of the Crescent 
Athletic Club's snappy little steamboat 
at the Battery at half past five o'clock 
on the last day of Mav, the eve of the 
forticth anniversary of the graduation 
of the class. 

Just then the whistle blew, and the 
gang-plank was withdrawn. ] the 
distance across the park a tall athletic 
figure was seen hurdling over benches 
and baby carriages for the boat. Navy 
and Army officers just landing from 
Governor's Island were thrown aside, 
and a couple of weighty policemen 
thought to bar the way of a seeming 
suicide. As dear old Professor Nairne 
said of the "Stag at Eve": “With one 
brave bound he cleared the cops.” and 
vaulted clear over the Battery wall and 
the steamer's rail, landing fairly cn the 
lower deck. Who else could it be than 
Reggie Sayre, late, fleet and safe, as 
usual. 

There were present Beers, Demorest, 
Dunham, Field, Hinman, LeBoutellier, 
Lum, Meserole, Rambaut, Roberts, Saw- 
yer, Sayre and Share. Thus a charmed 
circle of thirteen was formed for dinner 
down the Bay at the stately clubhouse 
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hidden away on the Brooklyn. wcoded 
shore of New York's wondrous Bav. 

Meserole escorted us about the com- 
modious building, while Share mixed au 
absolutely Constitutional reminder of our 
first clubhouse on Gramercy Park. We 
were soon scated at the board where 
a most exquisite dinner was served, 
comprising among other good things, 
steamed clams, broiled lobsters and 
roasted guineas, suitably irrigated—to 
use a safe legal term. 

Surely there is an inspiring charm 
about the number “thirteen,” and it was 
felt at its full by that number of the 
old guard tucked away in a quiet corner 
overlooking the brightly lighted fairy 
shores of the Bay filled with idle craft 
because of the prevailing mariners’ 
strike. 

For three hours there was a mellow 
flow of reminiscences of four happy 
years beginning forty-four years ayo. 
The absent were not forgotten, and their 
names were cheered as Demorest read 
their words of remembrance and regrets. 
including Dunning. Egbert. Forster, 
Fowler, Horn, Hotchkiss, Ladd, Ledoux, 
Muller, O'Connor, Painter, Powers, 
Rawson, Stearns, Sullivan, Van Sin- 
deren, Walter, Whitaker and Williams. 

T. D. ۰ 


"83 “Back in the Ring Next Year" 
(A threat or a pronise?— Ed.) 

On Commencement Day, '83 Arts did 
not meet as a class, but several members 
attended the exercises. Herbert L. Sat- 
terlee was present as Trustee and 
Alumnus. Georve H. Barnes and 6 
Hand were vociferous and enthusiastic 
over the game and the evening enter- 
tainment. John C. West, William Hazen, 
Professor Jackson, J. and F. E. Laim- 
beer and S. S. Wheeler were also pres- 
ent. It was rather an off-vear for us. 
We will be back in the ring next vear 
with greater energy than ever. 

F. E. سا‎ 


°85 Poem from Railroad Flat? 
Impossible! 


At the Thirty-sixth '85 Dinner, held 
at the Columbia University Club. on 
May 31, there were present Woolson, 
Struthers, Page. Titus, Petty, Detwiller, 
Lacombe, Marie, Moldenke, Dwight. 
Huntington, Miller and Norris of the 
Class, and Meagher and Wentworth, 
who hold the 1885 scholarship. A poem. 
tearfully and prayerfully submitted bv 
Sanders, from Railroad Flat, Calaveras 
County, California, was read; and copies 
of the '85 Class history given to each of 
the two '85 scholars. The committee 
make-up were Struthers, chairman, and 
Lacombe, toastmaster, who had assured 
a good dinner. And we had onc. 

R. V. N. 


°86 at the Poughkeepsie Regatta 


When a class has been thirty-five vears 
out of College and vet turns out twenty 
strong to attend a boat race, we think 
that is "some rooting." 

The day was hot, and the crowd was 
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thirsty. Hobert P. had the misfortune 
to break one of his soda bottles—(but 
he had another). 

. That Nestor of Rowing and King of 
Good Fellows, Billy Meikleham, was the 
presiding spirit. Then there were Alan 
Spooner, Ed. DeWitt, Casey, Ryan, Rev. 
Dick and others. 

We didn’t win by a long shot—but 
right here, not one word of reproach for 
the boys, who need our loyal support. 
They were game and manly in defeat. 


Here's to you, Varsity Crew—'86 be- 


A. W. P. 


'89Mines Re-elects Officers After 
Much Discussion 

The annual dinner of '89 Mines was 
served at the Columbia University Club 
on the evening of Commencement Day. 
The following were present: Gilders- 
leeve, Harrington, Harris, Ives, Klapp. 
Luquer, Massa,  Provot, Raymond, 
Schroeder, Small, Augustus Smith, 
Stoughton, Timpson and Whitlock. 

The dinner was held in the main din- 
ing rcom, the diners retiring later to a 
private room where the annual business 
meeting of the class was held. This 
proved to be a very successful innova- 
tion. 

President Eugene Klapp and Secre- 
tary Augustus Smith were re-elected 
after considerable discussion pro and 
con. 

Charles W. Stoughton (who did the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument up on 
Riverside Drive) gave his classmates 
an interesting talk on the activities of 
the architects of the city, their inde- 
fatigable efforts to make a city beauti- 
ful, and their valiant battles with the 
Philistines. Even the engineers were 
impressed by his story. 

"A sober and instructive evening was 
had by. all. A. C. G. 


lieves in you. 


'90Arts and Mines 


At this year's Commencement, '90A rts 
was represented by Bogert, Coudert. 


Crane,. Livingston, Pattou and Penfield, . 


and '90Mines by Blake and Welch. A 
year ago at 790’s thirtieth anniversary 
the representation was much larger, but 
no special effort was made in reference 
to this year’s Commencement exercises. 


Cl D 


'91: "Ray! Twenty-One Commencement" 


Several members of the Class of 1891 
assembled in the grove to attend the 
Alumni Luncheon..and celebrate our 
thirtieth anniversary. As some left im- 
mediately after the luncheon, we did not 
parade. Those who remained for dinner 
and the “mystic performances” were 
well repaid. It was certainly one of 
the most elaborate Commencement Day 
celebrations ever held on the campus. 


'92 Has a Reg'lar Meeting 


'2Arts and Mines met for their 
twenty-ninth anniversary at the Blue 
Grotto in the Columbia University Club. 
New York City, on Commencement 
night, June 1, 1921. Twenty-three were 
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تس هت ۳ 


Roberts, 
Brightman, 
Collis, Langthorn, 
Cowing, Giddings, Travis, Buckley, 
Chapman, Badeau, McKinlay, Brown- 
son, Wotherspoon, Pierce, Sam Bandler 
and Fiske. Messages of greeting were 
received from Curtis, Sticht, Post, 
Sawyer, Wells, Doscher, Longacre, Ash- 
worth and Zinsser. 

The entertainment provided by the 
Club was appreciated by all, and a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman of the House 
Committee, Colonel Lloyd Collis, was 
unanimously and heartily adopted. 

Correspondence relative to the ‘92 
dormitory rooms was read, and the ac- 
tion of President Chrystie in regard 
thereto was unanimously approved. 
Resolutions of sorrow and sympathy for 
the death, since the last anniversary 
meeting, of Charles White Trippe were 
carried by a rising vote. The Class 
were honored by a visit during the even- 
ing from Colonel Thatcher Luquer, who 
T one of his many degrees with 

"The rest of the reunion was spent in 
informal exchanges of views upon the 
ever intercsting topic, college spirit at 
Columbia. A. T. H. 


present : 
Banks, 


Windolph, 
Spies, 
Chrystie, 


Bolles, 
Hewlett, 
Granger, 


'94: “Among Those Present” 


Those who attended the Commence- 
ment Day Alumni functions on June 
Ist were as follows: Barnett, Breck, 
Douglas, Ehrhart, Locke, Masters, Shaw, 
Shrady and Westervelt. W. Y. W. 


'96, the Quarter Century Class 


The Class of '96 College and Mines 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of graduation by a return to Columbia 


and a reunion on Commencement Day 
that made those who were present wish 
that the occasion might be repeated at 
least once a year. 


The question of whether the project 
of raising the $12,000 fund to found a 
class scholarship would be successful is 
a proposition that has drawn interest for 
several years past. It was raised in full 
and paid to the University through the 
Alumni Furl on Commencement Day. 
A third of the living members of thc 
class were at the Alumni Luncheon when 
Everett W. Gould, the class president, in 
a most felicitous speech presented the 
check to President Butler. By the terms 
of the gift the descendant of any mem- 
ber of the Class, found worthy by tne 
University, may receive a scholarship 
from the income. Failing such an ap- 


plicant, any deserving student in the 
College, the Schools of Mines, En- 


gineering and Chemistry, or Architec- 
ture, may receive the scholarship; or the 
income may be devoted to the general 
maintenance and improvement of the 
college and schools. 


The class went on record a year ago in 
favor of the 25th anniversary reunion 
being on, of and with the campus. So 
instructed, the committee (Bacon, 
Bayles, Joseph, Prosser and Slichter) 
saw to it that the class had the best 
headquarters for the day, thanks to the 
courtesy of the Faculty Club, and choice 
seats at the luncheon, the right of the 
line in the parade and a good block of. 
seats in the grandstand. Another per- 
quisite was a place on the platform at 
the Commencement exercises. Under -so ۔‎ 
able a steering committee, '96 went to it, 
and from the preliminary,dinner of the 
committee at the Columfex University 
Club on the eve of the fst to the 
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banquet at the close of the day, the 
Class found itself quite compact of 
spirit. 

Assembling at headquarters soon after 
noon, college colors in the form of hat- 
bands and scarfs were donned. After 
lunch a class picture was taken, and 
after the game an agreeable hour of 
visiting and refreshment. By seven the 
Class went to the Stockton Chambers, 
306 West 109th Street, where a real 
meal was served. Before the return to 
the campus a committee consisting of 
Heye (chairman), Slichter, Gould, Hays, 
Bird and Smull was appointed to pro- 
ceed with the publication of a class 
history. W. H. Hays, class treasurer, 
reported on how the Scholarship buna 
was raised and gave statistics regard- 
ing It. 

The following were present at the 
celebration: S. D. Benoliel, W. C. Kretz, 
C. S. Witherell, W. C. Uhlig, H. St. J. 
Hyde, C. E. Hyatt, H. D. Hawks, G. G. 
Heye, C. H. Ketcham, C. H. Hunger- 
ford, M. H. Dalberg, E. J. Riederer, 
C. N. Kent, E. Necarsulmer, E. Beer, 
R. H. Halsey, E. W. Denton, .L. M. 
Franklin, A. S. Rowe, E. A. Bayles, 
E. W. Gould, W. H. Hays, C. S. Adams, 
W. O. Raymond, W. Milwitzky, E. M. 
Sargeant, W. I. Slichter, A. P. Van- 
Gelder, A. Metzger, H. H. Allen. E. I. 
Shire, P. Smith, G. I. Burr, H. L. Celler, 
E. H. Daly, F. Auryansen, C. V. Hessel- 
bach, C. Rodenburg, E. De V. Tomp- 
kins, H. A. Prosser, E. C. Holden, G. H. 
Carter, H. K. Bird, J. B. Smull, T. H. 
Joseph, R. H. Bacon, D. W. Armstrong, 
E. Woodward, D. C. Serber, B. Alex- 
ander. E. H. D. 


P. &. S. Forms Unique Alumni‏ وو" 
Associaticn‏ 


Five years ago upon the completion _ 


of twenty years from graduation a very 
successful dinner was held. Class of- 
ficers were elected: W. C. Hobdy, pres- 
ident; A. H. Cilley, vice-president; R. 
M. Daley, secretary; M. C. Rose, treas- 
urer. A permanent organization was 
established. 

The officers met and decided upon a 
policy to help P. & S. financially. and 
create a greater interest in the affairs of 
the school. It was decided to recom- 
mend a plan, the object of which was 
to have every man contribute five dollars 
annually. The on-coming of the war 
interrupted all this, and it has lain 
dormant ever since. 

The Twenty-fifth Anniversary Dinner 
of the Class, held on May 26, at the 
Columbia University Club, was not so 
largely attended as the one five years 
ago, but made up in enthusiasm for the 
fewer number of men present. The 
matter of giving to the School was 
brought up over the coffee cups. It was 
decided to leave the class organization 
untouched and to establish an associa- 
tion to be known as the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Class of 96 P. & S. The 
object of this association being solely 
to interest every '96 man and if possible 
to have him contribute annually to the 


P. & S. 


It was voted that the money con- 
tributed and handed over to the Colum- 
bia Trustees should be used “fifty- 
hítv," for running expenses and endow 
ment for P. & S. ۱ 

The following officers were elected: 
R. M. Daley. president; G. M. Parker, 
vice-president; W. J. Mersereau, secre- 
tary and M. C. Rose, treasurer. 

The new president appointed as a pub- 
licity committee the following  Dr.’s 
Hale (chairman), Merserau and Rose. 

The following men were present: A. 
Pisani, A. H. Cilley, A. V. Rockwell, 
E. C. Seibert, A. Wadsworth, G. M. 
Parker, H. E. Hale, R. Stimson, F. C. 
Pafford, C. B. Griffith, W. J. L. Davis, 
R. M. Daley, A. C. Wallin, M. C. Rose, 
A. M. VanSickle, E. D. Wisely, A. H. 
Temple, W. J. Lamson, E. L. Hunt, ۰ 
B. Otis, W. J. Merserau, N. A. Pome- 
rov, C. W. Green, D. A. Sinclair, C. H. 
Schlichter, and W. H. Areson. 

H. E. H. 


Notes From 9 


This Commencement marked the 
twenty-second anniversary of the Class 
of 1899 since graduation. The Reunion 
Committee of the Class decided to par- 
ticipate in all the festivities ot the day 
at the University, and special efforts 
were made to bring the members back 
to the campus. 

'9 met at the Alumni Luncheon in 
the gymnasium and, after assembling at 
the Class Headquarters in Room 306 
Mines, joined in the Alumni parade and 
witnessed the unexpected but most wel- 
come victory of the baseball team over 
Cornell. 

In the evening, '99 dined at the Uni- 
versity and also were interested specta- 
tors in the frolics of the evening’s 
entertainment. While waiting for the 
performance, Seward was the referee in 
an impromptu tug-of-war, and Hackett 
was prominent as a Jeader of the cheer- 
ing and singing. ~ > 

Among those present were Hinck, 
Wormser., Pell, Lichtenstein, Rossi, 
Ernst, Matthews, Fletcher, Cardozo, 
Hellman, Morrill, Hackett and Seward, 
not omitting the Juniors of Seward and 
Cardozo. 3 

A very interesting letter has been re- 
ceived from Ernest Ropes, '99, in which 
he mentions that he would be delighted 
to hear from any of his classmates. He 
has been in Europe for over two years 
as a representative of the Young Men's 
Christian. Association. His work has 
been largely in Russia. He spent con- 
siderable time with the Allied Army at 
Archangel, and was with the forces in 
the North Russian expedition. At the 
present time he 1s located at the Amer- 
ican Young Men’s Christian Association 
in Narva, Russia. 

Eldert, who is a member of the firm 
of Geller, Rolston and Horan, was 
recently married and is on a honey- 
moon trip in Europe. E. A. C. 


‘00S Gets Ready for Its Twenty-fifth 


The Twenty-first Annual Reunion of 
the Class of 1900 Science was held joint- 
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ly with the 1900 Arts men at Murray's 
Restaurant, Forty-second Street, New 
York, on May 31, where a pleasant 
gathering and dinner “was enjoyed by 
all.” Prior to the dinner a business 
meeting of 1900 Science was held. but 
nothing other than routine business was 
transacted. After dinner both sections 
of the Class discussed together what 
form the giit of the Class to the Uni- 
versity four vears hence should take. 
A great majority of the men present 
seemed to be in favor of a scholarship 
of some kind, and the committees were 
instructed to proceed along such lines. 
The following Science men were pres- 
ent: L. B. Smith, Steven, Josephson. 
Ford, Green, Van Winkle, H. A. Brown, 
Burns, Meisner, Van Deerlin. Allen, 
Dusenbury, Meeks, Immediato, Simpson, 
Nelson, Wessels, Clinch and Goodwillie 
EJ. 


— ——— P 


'01: Twenty Years Out in the Cold. Cold 
W orld 


The Class of 1901, both College and 
Science, planned for its Twentieth An- 
niversary and succeeded in securing the 
presence of twenty-five men at prac- 
tically all of the functions. The lunch- 
eon and baseball game were attended 
by the Class in a body, and in the even- 
ing we attended the dinner festivities 
on the Campus. 

This anniversary was probably the 
most successful held since 1911, and at 
the "get-together" plans were arranged 
for celebration of the Twenty-híth An- 
niversary of graduation. The Class 
proposes to solicit subscriptions on an 
annual basis between now and 1926, at 
which time it will contribute some sub- 
stantial gift to the University. 

Individually and collectively we feel 
that the new spirit which 1s developing 
at the University, particularly perhaps 
on account of the renewed athletic ac- 
tivities, has done much to enthuse the 
Alumni and student body generally 
Nobody but felt the thrill of satisfac- 
tion in seeing the decisive victory of the 
baseball team over Cornell, and we wish 
to register our complete approval of this 
renewal of athletic interest. 

Below is a list of those attending all 
SE some part of the festivities of the 

ay: 

Science—C. H. Doud, C. Schwerin, 
J. B. Wolff, H. R. Burt, J. A. Meehan, 
W. L. Brody, D. S. Hudson, C. E. Mor- 
rison. E. O'Shea. 

College—J. S. Buhler, W. A. Shepard. 
C. E. Haydock, K. Durham, J. H. Esser, 
J. Gray, G. B. Keeler, H. Korn, P. H. 
Ringer, W. S. Burrows, E. W. Baker. 
M. L. Havey, J. Sheerin, C. S. Forbes. 
R. B. Meyer, J. C. Harrison. 

C E. M. 


02: A Good Crowd Just the Same 


As the secretary of 1902 has carefully 
explained to the editor of the News, 
that class is a bit clannish and is not 
particularly enthusiastic about mixing 
with the "common people” of the 
Alumni. However, they had about fit- 


P 
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teen members out for the various parts 
of the Commencement program, includ- 
ing all the officers, about a dozen of the 
oldtimers and George Danton, who holds 
a professorship at Pekin. And conclud- 
ing his report, the Secretary of the 
class says, "We .discussed the progress 
of our own Class Fund and also in- 
formally discussed what we should 
undertake to do next year, which will 
be our twentieth. There were no casual- 
ties—all the class, so far as I know, kept 
sober in its entirety." T Ba کو‎ 


’03S Sends Condolences 


Following last year’s program for the 
Class Reunion, a luncheon was arranged 
at the Columbia University Club after 
which we went up to South Field to 
witness the costume parade and ball 
game. 

Seventeen members of the class at- 
tended the luncheon and about the same 
number the ball game. The neat way 
in which the ball team defeated Cornell 
served to make the afternoon very en- 
joyable. 

Those of us who were fortunate 
enough to have been present send greet- 
ings and condolences to the poor un- 
fortunates who could not be there. 

A.B. B. 


'04 Gets Big Turn-out 


Several months before Commencement 
Day, a number of the members of 1904, 
College and Science, met at the Colum- 
bia. Club and decided to make consider- 
able effort to get together for the Com- 
mencement Reunion as large a number 
of the members of that class as possible. 

It was decided to hold a class dinner 
at the Columbia Club on the night of 
May 31, 1921, and to attend the re- 
union on Commencement Day, entering 
into the costume parade, so as to show 
the younger classes that even those men 
who had been out for seventeen years 
retained their loyalty to Columbia and, 
further, that they were willing to show 
it. The result of these efforts was that 
thirty-one men appeared for the class 
dinner, the Alumni luncheon and the 
various festivities of the day. 

The dinner developed into a general 
class meeting, and plans were laid and 
committees authorized to be appointed 
for the twentieth reunion of the class in 
1924 and the twenty-fifth reunion in 
1929, the same committees to hold fcr 
both reunions. The meeting lasted for 


more than two hours and developed 
many good suggestions and serious 
talks. 


Those present at the dinner and Com- 
mencement Day meetings were as fol- 
lows: Maeder, Hayes, Harcourt, Deyo, 
Benedict, Wylde, Carleton, Abendroth, 
Bovey, Elgar, Robinson, von Bernuth, 
Loening, Carpenter, Magruder, Muller, 
Whitin, Savage. Stein, Earle, Ashley, 
Kebler, Reid, Burchell, Otto, Ellis, 
Leber, Cook, Walz, Hanau and Howell. 
Two men came from Boston particu- 
larly for the meeting—Stein and 
Burchell. One came from Buffalo, viz., 
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Cook. The secretary received about 
sixty postal cards from other members 
ot the class who were too far away to 
come, so that there were responses from 
very nearly one hundred members of 
the class. ]L R. 


Two Important Jobs Bring 1905 
Together for Dinner 


The election of William J. Donovan, 
'05, as Alumni Trustee and the appoint- 
ment of Duncan H. Browne, '05, to be 
Dean of the Denver Cathedral, were the 
immediate causes of a dinner in their 
honor by 1905 in the Columbia Blue 
Grotto at the Club on June 17. 


The occasion was marked by the ap- 
pearance of a number of men who have 
apparently been in retirement since the 
Decennial in 1915, or earlier. The spirit 
of the occasion was genial and more or 
less frivolous. Extraneous aids toward 
this attitude were largely due to Chick 
Cuthell. 

Bill Donovan was unfortunately un- 
able to get down from Buffalo owing 
to the injury of a bad knee, which had 
been slightly mangled a few years ago 
when he had a tiff with some German 
citizens, while at the head of a gang 
of Irishmen. 


Milton L. Cornell presided and spoke 
on the Alumni Fund, giving the class 
record as twenty-three subscribers for 
$500, which compared favorably with 
contemporary classes. 


Professor Harold W; Webb spoke on 
changes and developments at the Uni- 
versity since 1905 and made an eloquent 
and more or less successful effort to get 
across some extremely interesting in- 
formation. 


OLS CONTINGENT 


OF THIRTY-ONE PRESENT 


Chalmers Wood gave two recitations, 
111 his own inimitable manner, to en- 
thusiastic applause. 


Tommy Atkins, in his uniform of 
Lieutenant Commander of the Navy, 
made several unsuccessful attempts to 
speak, but was drowned out by cries of 
"recall the Admiral." 


Stuyve Pierrepont, just home from 
shooting an African tiger, finally suc- 
ceeded, after repeated efforts, in telling 
a story. George Ewing, who had not 
been back, by actual count, for sixteen 
years, spoke as often and at as great 
length as the noise would allow; which 
was not much. Chick Cuthell and Char- 
lie Frambach repeatedly raked the speak- 
ers and attempted speeches, with a cross 
fire of that humorous and caustic com- 
ment for which they are famous—or 
better infamous. Si Bode, who is to be 
married on July 14, was called upon for 
a speech, but fortunately did not take 
it seriously. Charlie Steegmuller, who 
has not been back for years, was re- 
strained from speech-making with the 
greatest difficulty. Norman Van Nos- 
trand, who has lately been a stranger 
to the class, preserved a fairly decorous 
decorum, and is believed to have gotten 
back to Flatbush without difficulty. 
Tommy Thorp, sitting next to Fram, 
was under a more trying influence. and 
it is not known whether Rockville Cen- 
ter saw him that night or not. 


Dunc Browne, who takes up his new 
duties in Denver on July 1, made the 
last speech of the evening. He spoke 
with even more than his usual eloquence 
and charm, and gave a true valedictory, 
which much moved his hearers. He re- 
ceived the most spirited of cheers and a 
rousing farewell. 
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The new officers elected for College 
and Science combined, to serve until the 
class is in the mood for another bal- 
lotting, were: President, Milton L. Cor- 
nell; vice-president, Duncan H. Browne; 
secretary, Harold W. Webb; treasurer, 
Chalmers Wood, Jr. John L. Tonnele, 
Jr., was appointed to manage a class golf 
tournament on July 13, and Chester W. 
Cuthell to compile a class history up to 
date. 

Those present were: Browne, Cornell, 
Webb, Wood, Waldron, Mackenzie, 
Deyo, Klein, Ewing, Williams, Shipp, 
Thorp, Hahn, Bode, Frambach, Atkins, 
Wallace, White, Bauernebl, Taylor, 
Steegmuller, Van Nostrand, Riblet, Har- 
per, Pierrepont, Nieder, Tonnele and 
Cuthell. ساب تا‎ ta 
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'06, a Real Political Machine, With Many 
Speeches and Steamroller Elections 


1906 had a most enthusiastic dinner 
and meeting at the Commodore Hotel 
on the evening of May 21. In the opin- 
ion of those present it was the best the 
Class has had. There were present the 
following: Sidney Forsch, E. Scott, J. 
N. Thurlow, S. Selig, B. Corn, K. M. 
Soence, G. B. Curtis, R. W. Macbeth, 
A. B. Wiemann, T. K. McCarthy, F. D. 
Fackenthal, Z. P. Halpin, A. P. Pa!mer, 
F. Y. Keeler, J. C. Barnaby, J. B. Spen- 
cer, H. P. Sturges, W. E. Howe, C. M. 
Haight, P. D. Bogue, G. Ashforth, D. 
DeV. Raymond and A. O. Eimer. Ken 
Spence, chairman of the dinner com- 
mittee, :presided and received a cordial 
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BALL GAME 


"Jack" Thurlow, '06 


"Zack" Halpin, '06 "Jim" Barnab,, '06 
* *Kill the Ump!’ the Bleachers Howled”’ 
"Bob" Macbeth, '06, “Bache” Whittock, '11, "Guss" Eim-f, '06, 
Crack Base-Runner D.corating Right-Ficld Star Fielder 
"Bob" Erskine, ‘10, at Bat, '06 in Council. Assembled (Left 
with “Don” Lowe, ‘11, Catching to Right) Brennan, Macbeth, 
Thurlow, Eimer, and Sturges. 
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vote of confidence for the excellent ar- 
rangements. 

Among those who addressed the class 
was Bob Macbeth, who recounted some 
of his wild experiences in selling pic- 
tures on Fifth Avenue. Perry Bogue 
tried unsuccessfully to sell his class- 
mates stock in a company manufactur- 
ing a new kind of typewriter. Jerry 
Curtis told of his trials and tribulations 
in conducting a private school in the 
country. Floyd Keeler in his inimitable 
style gave us a number of stories in 
Scotch dialect, of which we liked espe- 
cially the one about “Thos. Burns, Jim- 
my Shakespeare and Jerry Christ.” 
Earle Scott explained why he had not 
been at previous meetings. Pem Sturges 
told some good fish stories, and others. 

Most interest was evinced in the story 
Frank Fackenthal told us of how the 
college has grown, how ihe Stadium 
came to life as a definite plan, and alto- 
gether painted a roseate picture of Col- 
umbia's future in athletics. 

At the business meeting the old officers 
were railroaded through for a term of 
five years: president, A. O. Eimer; vice- 
president and secretary, E. A. Prentis, 
Jr.; treasurer, Sidney Forsch. Ted 
Prentis was sorely missed, as were his 
elaborate minutes (painstakingly pre- 
pared, bound in leather, and then mis- 
laid by him). It is reported that he 
has since returned from Mexico where 
he was at the time. The treasurer 
evoked enthusiastic applause by bring- 
ing in a report which did not show a 
deficit. 

Eimer gave a short résume of the 
class’ activities during the five years 
just ended. He drew attention to the 
fact that 1906 had bought and equipped 
a class war ambulance which did ۲ 
service in France; that it had contribut- 
ed liberally toward the establishment of 
the Columbia Service Bureau and the 
American University Union in Europe. 
also to the Columbia War Deficit Fund. 
He drew attention to the necessity of 
making plans for the 25th anniversary. 
It was decided to republish the class 
paper, the Decade of 1906, with Floyd 
Keeler as editor. 

The party broke up only after decid- 
ing that another dinner of the class 
would be held late in the fall or early 
in the winter of this year. 

The following morning the 1906 class 
team (Captain Jack Thurlow) was 
beaten by 1911—score, 10 to 6. The 
game was featured by the remarkable 
pitching of Jerry Curtis. Whenever 
1911 connected with the ball, proper 
helding should have converted the 
chances into outs. Unfortunately, the 
team’s support was not quite airtight. 
Macbeth’s batting and base running and 
his memorable slide on chest, elbow and 
nose in left field were easily the most 
notable features of the game. 1906 need 
make no apologies for the deíeat, as 
there were four ex-varsity men on the 
team of their opponents. Erskine, 10. 
played a good game for us on third. 
Many thanks are due him. 

Al Wiemann, chairman of the costume 
committee, provided a splendid costume, 
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"THE WILLANS OF THE PEE-RADE'"—'06 AS BAD MEN 


a modification in blue and white of Hol- 
brook Blinn's "Bad Man." In these 
costumes 1906 took a prominent part in 
the costume parade, led by Pem Sturges. 
J. D. Cosgrove, W. R. Porter, G. Burns. 
W. J. Brennan, R. Schoonmaker and 
J. B. Lippman, who had not attended 
the dinner, were in the parade. 

It is the unanimous opinion of 190 > 
men that 1921 was the best Commence- 
ment. yet; and all, including the Rever- 
end Walter Howe, will make it their 
business to help make future Com- 
mencements just as good or better. 

A.Q E. 


Note—Bob Macbeth, as an expert on 
the subject, has sent us this note, "In 
Eimer's account of the ball game, will 
you please add that his ۵ 
star 100 per cent. fielding were the real 
events "—E p. 


'07 Discovers Fifteenth Anniversary Just 
One Year Off 


College and Science combined this 
year in the commencement reunion in 
order to give an airing to the wonder- 
ful Quaker costumes, which were or- 
dered for the Class Decennial, but which 
were never donned heretofore. Al- 
though this was an off vear for a 1907 
reunion, its main purpose was to initiate 
plans for the fifteenth reunion. There 
was great enthusiasm for this, and more 
important still, a substanial amount was 
pledged for next year’s fund. 

Aplington wrote from Fort Riley, 
Kansas, that he could not come this 
vear, but that he had not forgotten the 
Class and had named his favorite horse 
in honor of Eddie Collins. Bill Carpen- 
ter sent word that he was wanted in 
court in Buffalo, and therefore could 
not come. He explains, however, that 
his attendance was only required in the 
capacity of witness. Aigleton said that 
he would have come, but was afraid we 
would not have any costumes to fit him, 
but promises, however, that he will 
surely be here next year. At the close 


of the day’s celebration a class meeting 
was held at which Chapin was elected 
treasurer. : 

Those present at the reunion were the 
following: Arnstein, E. C. Bailly, 
Chapin, A. B. Cohn, Conried, Holter, 


Hoyns, Heidgerd, Jabine, Millet, ۰ 
Newell, Raphael, C. B. Spencer, 
Schwarz, L. J. Wolf. W. M.S. 


'08 Provides Assistant Time-Keeper 


Last year 1908 held a centennial (de- 
ferred on account of the War), jointly 
with 1910. Because of the effort in 
arranging that successful reunion, no 
special program was prepared this year. 
In common with other Alumni, 1908 
men were about the Campus during the 
day and at night: at the formal Com- 
mencement exercises, at the Alumni 
luncheon, at the baseball game, at the 
Mystery Dinner, and, last but not least, 
at the boxing and wrestling bouts in 
the Quadrangle at night. In fact, Con- 
tent, '08, with the aid of a police whistle, 


assisted McCarthy, '07, as timekeeper of 
the bouts. Whether either of these 
gentlemen held a bout a bit longer when 
it became interesting could not be as- 
certained, because no confession could 
be extracted from either. 

Among those noticed about the 
Campus on June Ist were: Banks, Bode, 
Boorman, Content, Griffin, Hageman, 
Hehre, Kraus, Rockwood, Rouse, E. W. 
Swartwout and F., R. ۰ 


HAM C 


'09 Becomes Serious—For an Evening 


Nineteen  Nine's celebration started 
Tuesday evening, on the breeze-swept 
roof of the Elks Club on West Forty- 
third Street. Dinner was served in the 
Solarium, and every seat was taken. 
President Ryan introduced George Bro- 
kaw Compton who gavelled the crowd 
into silence after Bill Brown had ren- 
dered several classical selections on the 
piano, and the Edison Quartet had made 
deep-lunged harmony. s 

McAlister Coleman spoke on the cryp- 
tic subject: "What's All the Shouting 
For?" It was his opinion that the 
shouting heard on all sides in this coun- 
try was due to the fact that “a small 
group in complete control of our eco- 
nomic, political and social life" were 
constantly working against the spread of 
true democracy. He pleaded for the 
democratization of education, pointed 
out that Columbia was ideally situated 
to carry on experiments in industrial 
education similar to those conducted by 
Amherst College in Springfield, Mass., 
and concluded by expressing his doubts 
as to whether anything of this sort could 
be done as long as Columbia's policies 
are dictated by “a few men who refuse 
to take democracy seriously and are 
nothing but lip-servants of Liberalism." 

Followed Grover Cleveland Loening, 
an authority on aeronautics, who lament- 
ed the public's attitude towards aeronau- 
tics. Newspaper readers, said Loening, 
were under the impression that air work 
is romantic. As a consequence, the ed- 
itors feed them up with accounts of 
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BEGGAR BRAHMAN PRIESTS OF '09 
Insert —CASTING THEIR SPELL ON THE BALL GAME 


accidents, stunt flying and the melodra- 
matics of the business. As a matter of 
fact, Loening said that he had once been 
up nine hours and came to earth, “bored 
to death.” The real progress that is 
being made in the mastery of the air 
is accomplished under government su- 
pervision. Business men are too wary 
to back aeronautics, and the burden falls 
on the government. He made some in- 
teresting forecasts as to the future of 
aeronautics in concluding. 

Just what the breweries are doing 
now that Prohibition has them in its 
dry grasp was outlined by Robert 
Schwartz, who told how the larger 
breweries had gracefully accepted the 
situation by turning their plants over to 
the making oí food products. He urged 
all present to work against boot-legging 
and for the revision of the law in favor 
of light wines and beer. Applause. 

John Hanrahan, circulation manager 
of The Nations Business, came on 
from Washington to tell of the methods 
of securing circulation for a national 
magazine for business men. He de- 
scribed the difficulties in persuading the 
average business man to adopt a na- 
tional viewpoint but reported that these 


difficulties were to a large extent being 
overcome and that the United States 
Chamber of Commerce for which 77e 
Nation's Business is spokesman could 
now get almost over night a nation-wide 
line on the business man's attitude to- 
wards national questions. 

Charles Carroll lives in Nyack, N. Y. 
and his account of the harried com- 
muter's life brought the dinner to an 
end amid roars of laughter. 

It was a more sedate gathering than 
some of the former 1909 dinners, but 
everyone stood up nobly under the strain 
and seemed to think it worthwhile at 
that. 

Pathé Fréres and the rotogravure sec- 
tions of the Sunday papers have immor- 
talized 1909's part in the costume parade 
the following day. It was that hardy. 
latter-day Ulysees, D. D. Streeter, who 
suggested that the class appear in the 
garb of Beggar Brahman Priests from 
the Temple of Tooth in the Island of 
Kandy. Further details about the lives 
of these priests will be supplied by D. D. 
to interested readers, byt at any rate, he 
has spent some years among the Brah- 
mans and was able to tell enough to 
produce a convincing and spirited re- 
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production of their quaint pastimes. 
They hardly ever go abroad without 
their sacred animals, so D. D. journeyed 
over to the tropical climes of Newark, 
N. J., and was able to return with a 
truck containing 1 dromedary, 1 zebu 
and 1 bear. Hickman Price’s enthusias- 
tic youngster rode the dromedary, and 
the bear and zebu were piloted by Jack 
Baragwanath and Kit Miller. Jack 
Ryan was high and Pelham Bissell low 
priest. Aside from the fact the zebu 
and the bear got to quarrelling as to how 
badly we would beat Cornell, the parade 
went on as scheduled. To be sure the 
constant dropping of safety pins, the 
chef d'oeuvre of a Brahman Priest's 
reunion costume, outraged some of the 
more modest members of the classes. 
But as they were in the minority, their 
protests passed unheeded. 

Obviously the prize should have gone 
to 1909. The class of 1911 modestly 
voted themselves this honor. It must in 
all fairness be added that this grave 
breach of etiquette was amply atoned 
for by the abundant hospitality of 1911 
at the now famous Mystery. 

Here are the 1909'ers who showed up 
either at the dinner or on Commencement 
Day. And when you read the list, don't 
forget that this was supposed to be an 
off-year for '09: Arnstein, Baragwanath, 
Bangs, Baum, Bissell, Blinn, Brown, 
Carroll, Chanalis, Coleman, Compton, Cul- 
man, Durant, Ferguson, Fondiller, Grant, 
Griffin, Halsey, Hanrahan, Howe, Kan- 
tor, Kelly, Kennedy, Kerley, Latham, 
Lippman, Loening, McCoun, McMarter, 
Mead, Melitzer, Melville, Milkman. 
Miller, Moses, Nammack, Paul, Price, 
Remington, Restrepo, Rome, Roy, Ryan, 
San, Schaul, Schoonmaker, Schwarz, 
Seglin, Slade, Spalding, Spitzer, Streeter, 
Strehan, Thompson, Vulte, McA. C. 


'10 Lends Services of Distinguished 
Ball-Player 


After the burst of speed shown by 
1910 at its Decennial last year, it is not 
surprising that our numbers fell off by 
comparison this year. Then too, many 
of our engineers are in foreign fields. 
There was some talk of 1910 crossing 
bats with 1911; but further considera- 
tion led to 1906, the fifteeners, playing 
the decennials. However, feeling the 
need of super talent, 1906 took Bob 
Erskine on at third base. There he 
distinguished himself during the entire 
five innings, not to mention his sensa- 
tional work at the bat. Gurnee Barrett 
was also in evidence. Later at the 
luncheon, Howard Osterhout made his 
appearance. It was generally known 
that he had been on the campus all the 
morning, although no one was sure 
where.he had kept himself. Otis Rock- 
wood, Geddes Smith, and Jack O'Brien 
also appeared about lunch time. Those 
who could—meaning those who are not 
married—stayed late. Anyway, another 
memorial date was carved in the mile- 
stone that marks our receding com- 
mencement, and we drew a little tighter 
the ties of friendship and sang a song in 
praise of Alma Mater. G. H. B. 
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1911 Holds Decennial and Wins Costume 
Parade Prize 


It was about noon of a balmy day in 
spring—to be precise, the 3lst day of 
May, Anno Domini, 1921—when the 
hosts of 1911 began assembling at the 
Columbia University Club in prepara- 
tion for the elaborate program of festivi- 
ties that had been arranged to celebrate 
the class decennial. Old-remembered 
faces appeared from all parts of the 
universe, many of which, forsooth, had 
not been seen in these parts for the ten 
vears last past. Some faces had grown 
older, some heads were tinged with 
grey, while others displayed strong visi- 
bility about the pates; but all were pos- 
sessed of but one thought, viz., thirty- 
six hours of uninterrupted fun. 

After the crowd had fully assembled, 
about fifty strong, the entire delegation 
with bats, racquets, luggage and other 
paraphernalia motored to the New York 
Athletic Club House on Travers Island. 
Arrangement had been made to turn 
over the entire island, with the territorial 
waters adjacent thereto, to the exclusive 
use and enjoyment of the class of 1911, 
for the entire afternoon and evening. 
and it was fully resolved by all present 
to make full use of the privileges 
extended. Upon arrival all proceeded to 
the locker rooms with their respective 
luggage and prepared to engage in what- 
ever sports they most fancied. An 
object of. particular interest was the 
enormous suitcase which had been care- 
fully transported and immediately upon 
arrival placed under lock and key. 
Speculation ran rife as to its contents, 
and many were the guesses hazarded; 
but that, of course, was a mystery. Not 
the mystery, but one of the many. 


It did not take long before two ball 
teams formed, and a snappy game 
started on the diamond. The well-kept 
tennis courts invited some of the men, 
and games were soon under way. A 
few, nautically inclined, inspected the 
various skiffs at their moorings, and 
sallied forth upon the rippling waters of 
the Sound. Surely Jim Rice missed a 
treat in not being present to observe the 
oarsmanship. Still others—indolent or 
shall we say more ease-loving—preferred 
to lounge around on the shady green 
amid the cooling zephyrs from the 
Sound and idly watch the various sports 
in progress. About 5 P. M. the games 
stopped, and a large launch transported 
a delegation to Huckleberry Island, a 
small island out in the Sound, owned 
by the New York Athletic Club. Not 
much time was required before the men 
were cavorting and disporting them- 
selves in the chilly waters. Fortunately 
no censor was in evidence, as the apparel 
would hardly have complied with those 
rigid standards promulgated by our or- 
dinary beach censors prohibiting the 
exhibition of dimpled knees, etc. 
photograph was taken of the mermen as 
they reclined after their swim in various 
graceful postures upon the rockv cliffs 
of Huckleberry Island. The photograph 
has not been published as it is declared 
not fit to print, but it is rumored—the 
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accuracy of which, however, cannot be 
vouchsafed—that “September Morn” has 
nothing on this picture. 

Immediately upon returning to Trav- 
ers Island, the entire delegation repaired 
to a specially designated part of the 
Club House and after emerging declared 
that the chills which they had experi- 
enced from the cold May waters had 
completely disappeared. With everybody 
in jubilant spirits, the party then pro- 
ceeded to dinner which was served on 
the spacious open verandas of the Club 
House, overlooking the Sound. The 
dinner was all that could be desired 
and, after a jolly and bountiful repast, 
the men amused themselves with shuffle- 
board, singing and other pastimes. It 
was a day long to be remembered, and 
a vote of thanks was tendered George 
Peters to whose efforts the success of 
the outing at Travers Island was largely 
due. About 11 P. M. the men returned 
in their cars to the Dorms, where a spe- 
cial section had been reserved for the 
1911 class. 

The class program of events for the 
following day, Commencement, was a 
busy one. It began with a brief but 
impressive sermon by William Neeley 


Ross in the chapel, in memory of the 


members of the class who made the 
supreme sacrifice in the War. 

After chapel, the class repaired to 
South Field where a ball game had 
been arranged with the valiant Class of 
1906. Rooters from both classes occu- 
pied the grandstand yelling lustily, and 
a lively game ensued.. Rothwell pitched 
and Don Lowe was catcher. The game 
was replete with tense moments. Once 
Schmidtie impeded the progress of the 
ball with his cranium, but the ball was 
not badly dented. Bache Whitlock, 
whose straw hat tilted at a rakish angle 
never deserted him, found an old grass 
roller of comfort to sit upon, when his 
duties as leftfield did not otherwise in- 
terfere. Jimmie Robbins helped to score 
some home runs, his immaculate white 
flannels being the only thing to suffer 
slightly in the action. The prowess of 
1911 excelled, and the game was finally 
won by a score of 10 to 6 

After the game the men returned to 
the Dorms and. impatient for the 
famous Maresi-Mazzetti lunch, passed 
away the time with songs. Finally the 
class marched to its allotted place in the 
Grove; and while waiting to march to 
their seats in the Gymnasium where the 
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luncheon was to be served, some of the 
men diverted themselves with the men- 
tally stimulating and fascinating game 
of toddle top, with most of the others 
looking on. When lunch was completed 
and the various interesting addresses 
had been delivered, the class proceeded 
to its headquarters, Room 309, Have- 
meyer Hall, and donned the class cos- 
tume. 


The 1911 costume was one of the 
biggest surprises of the day. Of loosely 
flowing, Oriental style, variegated with 
every hue, with caps to match and twirl- 
ing parasols, the costume made a most 
striking and colorful appearance, as the 
entire class body, upwards of eighty 
strong, preceded by Jackson's Jazz Band 
similarly attired, marched around South 
Field, to the undisguised admiration and 
applause of the multitude. ^ Needless to 
say, 1911 won—and deservedly so—tne 
costume prize. After the class had wit- 
nessed the unexpected baseball victory 
over Cornell, it began a serpent march 
over South Field, leading the procession 
and followed by all other Alumni to 
Room 309, Havemeyer Hall, where the 
great and stupendous and long heralded 
Mystery was to be finally revealed. 


From this time on, throughout the 
evening, 1911 acted as host and was in 
charge of the entire entertainment. The 
Mystery, as its name implies, is a secret 
and cannot be revealed in‘ public print. 
Suffice it to state that the Mystery made 
a peculiarly spontaneous and effective 
appeal to all those who were successful 
enough to crowd into Room 309, Have- 
meyer Hall. Never before in the annals 
of Columbia did a room of similar 
dimensions contain such a seething mass 
of humanity at one time as on this 
historic occasion. It may be stated with- 
out indiscretion that upon the revela- 
tion of the Mystery a rising vote of 
thanks was taken by all those present 
in appreciation of the hospitality of the 
class of 1911. 


After the Mystery all proceeded to 
the Gymnasium, where another Maresi- 
Mazzetti meal was served. With dinner 
over, all the Alumni returned to the 
Quadrangle where a stage had been 
erected for the elaborate evening enter- 
tainment arranged by 1911. The benches 
around the stage were filled to over- 
flowing, and powerful arc lights illumin- 
ated the entire area. The first act on 
the program was a well-contested wrest- 
ling bout of catch-as-catch-can between 
Gus Petersen, Columbia's wrestling 
coach, and Mr. X—, of Elizabeth, N. J. 
“Gus,” who was clearly the favorite, 
judging from the vocal applause and 
admonitions of the crowd, won the bout. 
Thereafter a wrestling bout was staged 
between “The Kicker" of Cleveland and 
"Brooklyn Gorilla.” This was a par- 
ticularly ferocious contest in which all 
parts of the anatomy, including teeth 
and feet, played a part. This bout 
was decided in favor of the “Gorilla,” 
who was the favorite and received wild 
applause. Thereafter three boxing bouts 
were staged. They were all closely 
fought and held the entire interest of 
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WINNERS OF THE COSTUME PARADE PRIZE-—1911 ORIENTALS. 
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the crowd. During the intermissions 
between the various bouts the band, sta- 
tioned upon the quadrangle steps, played 
various airs. 

A screen placed upon the rear of the 
Library showed moving pictures of cur- 
rent events and as the finale of the 
evening's entertainment a picture was 
shown of the Dempsey-Brennan fight. 
At the end, of the show the consensus 
of opinion was expressed that 1911 had 
achieved a noteworthy success that 
would be long remembered in the an- 
nals of Columbia decennial reunions. 

G0. C. 


۰11 Law Leaves Legal Dignity at 
the Office 


The tenth anniversary of the gradua- 
tion from Columbia of the Class of 1911 
Law was observed by a reunion at the 
Elks' Club in New York Ctiy on June 
1, 1921, when members of the class met 
for a mid-day meal and a revival of old 
memories. 


After luncheon the meeting adjourned 
to reconvene in the South Field bleach- 
ers, where the boys could forget the 
veneer of dignity acquired in a decade 
of law practice, by watching the Com- 
mencement Day costume parade 'and the 
parade of the Columbia baseball players 
around the base-paths in callous dis- 
regard of the feelings of the opposing 
team from Cornell. 

Judging by the difficulty which most 
of the class experienced in attending 
this function, they are to be congratul- 
ated on the volume and importance of 
their business. At the luncheon, besides 
President L. Horatio Biglow, there were 
present onlv these eighteen other men: 
Oscar S. Blinn, Michael W. Chanalis, 
Osmond K. Fraenkel, William L. Glenn, 
Walter M. Goldsmith, Carl F. Helm, 
Lewis Henry, Alexander Holtzoff, Asa 
B. Kellogg, Eugene E. Kelley, Frederic 
H. McCoun, Walter B. Milkman, Amos 
J. Peaslee, Leopold O. Rothschild, Har- 
old H. Schultz, John S. Sickels and 
Walter B. Solinger. Harold A. Content 


this reunion. Lk 


joined the party when it reached South 
Field. 

Lew Henry deserves this special 
paragraph to record the fact that he 
came ali the way from Elmira to attend 


'12 Saved by a Bugle 


With headquarters in Earl Hall the 
clan of 1912 began to make merry early 
in the afternoon. Among the sixteen 
who marched in the parade, at first there 
seemed to be about eleven individual 
leaders of the march. As a consequence 
the few remaining, trying to follow a 
leader, were a little slow in falling in 
line. It was not until Herb Bertrand 
appeared with a bugle and sounded 
reveille, that the valiant classmen recog- 
nized their peerless one. He sounded 
various other calls more or less familiar 
and gave the men a short practice drill, 
using the drums, before he approved 
of the march in the parade. 

The unusually long delayed costume 
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' we say? — spectacular. 


parade failed to attract the majority of 
those present, many of whom remained 
until the final round of the evening's 
entertainment. 

Among those in attendance were: 
Armstrong, Dickson, McArdle, Stiefel. 


Mellen, “Thomas, Alexander.  Plitts, 
Springer, Frank. Shears, Bertrand, 
, Brown, McGinley, Maurer, Klein, 


Jacaues, Graecen, Evans, Sinclair, Mc- 
Clelland, Anderson, Butcher, Hilde- 
brand, Wegener, Fairbarin, Sanders, 


. Salisbury, Zukerman, Snevily and Tim- 


mons. 


NS d. da 


Inside Information About 3 


Thanks to the earnest efforts of Pres- 
ident Haines and Secretary Cole, espe- 
cially the latter’s, who is writing this 
article, the 1913 reunion was—what shall 
“Magnificent” 
wculd perhaps do as well. 

There was a wonderful amount of 
class spirits, and ye secretary will en- 
deavor to write a true tale of all happen- 
ings up to the time they got the best or 
him. After that, it’s anybody's guess. 

The gathering of the Clan took place 
on the ground floor of Engineering. In 
the first place, 1913 expects always tc 
be on the ground floor, but in any event 
it was much easier not to have to nego- 
tiate any winding stairs going back ۳ 
clothes to wear after the show. 

Oh, thirty or forty of the class were 
present, these being the cream of the 
enrollment list and successful men, 
every one of them. Take Ralph Harris, 
for instance— what more prosperous 
citizen of the community, in looks at 
least, could ever occur? To carry out 
this appearance of res fortunatac, Ralph 
is even having the hairs of his brow 
plucked, it being meet that his brains 
should shine outside as well as inside. 
And Elliott Downes—words fail me— 
what egregious pulchritude, how effulg- 
ent a scholar! But Elliott gets his 
clothes pressed by a certain young lady. 
they do say, and rumor has it that he 
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- alone of the multitude reported "sober" 
at headquarters later on. Nothing like 
military discipline, hey Elliott? 

; Of course, Archie Coates had to spoil 
everything by coming in old clcthes— 
an old sailor suit it was, off the decks 
.that Archie used to scrub. Archie's 
Greenwich Village disposition should be 
brought to the attention of Caliph Hy- 
.lan. These tricks are intolerable. The 
writer well remembers this Coates to 
be the same wretch who borrowed his 
hat, his five dollars and his stick to call 
upon a certain young lady of whom both 
were enamoured (at the time). 

To go on—all members who had that 
much purchased the thrilling arm bands 
and sashes which ye Sec. furnished at 50c 
the each—and with the proceeds ye Sec. 
endeavored to settle up the bills incurred 
_by sending out postals to class members 
these many months, but with only poor 
success, the treasury being ‘most de- 
pleted, with hardly any Allied bonds to 
offer, and the treasurer—one Charles 
Henry Mahler—a most irresponsible 
person and full of imported liquor. 

All members then armed with music 
instruments to the extent that the same 
went around, and all happy, and some 
of them already full of Jack Brady's 


private Mystery, progressed into the 
parade. 
Of this parade, enough. The 1913 


class was undoubtedly the best costumed, 
most numerous and representative 
gathering of any. Others drew applause 
and appeared in the movies at the Cap- 
itol the next week, but 1913 is satisfied 
that no class could make a better show- 
ing, except that which 1913 will make 
on its decennial two vears hence, and 
for which it is already preparing. 

After the parade, the ball game, where 
our team, greatly inspired by the appear- 
ance and plaudits of 1913, knocked the 
visitors for a row. 

After the ball game, the deluge. 

Our secretary now loses his firm grip 
on events, which, heretofore proceeding 
in orderly manner, now swirl along with 
no roof, and yet the blue sky is red, and 
Jack Brady lost his shirt. Next to 1913, 
1911 is undoubtedly the best class of all, 
and how the Sec. got a 1911 cap on 
his head, and thus proceeded to the 
gym and got a square meal free, to- 
gcther with one Livingston, is not quite 
clear. We know it to be a fact, how- 
ever, because Livingston told us so next 


ay. 

And this Mahler brought coals to 
Newcastle by sending home for a quart, 
or at least something devilish was up, 
because he was the center of a most 
rictous mob, which celebrated long after 
all peaceable folk had retired, and the 
entertainment was over. and the campus 
was deserted except where his devoted 
henchmen lay about in the grass and 
waited. for the cooling breeze to fan 
their fevered brows. 

What became of Dal Haines, Bones 
Sellew and Chip Chapin, ye Sec. knows 
not, and offers rewards for information. 
After the Mystery, each man for him- 
self, and the Coppers after the hinder- 
most. If any member of the class has 
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‘information to divulge, he is hereby 


requested not to divulge it. 
After which all, ye Sec. arrived at 


his apartment and was scolded by the . 


good wife for the grass stams on 5 
spotless white flannels, besides which 
having brought nothing clse home except 
on the inside, which was most thought- 
less. C. A. C. 


'13 Law to Resume Old-Time Luncheons 


1913 Law was represented by several 
of its members at this year's Commence- 
ment, although many of them celebrated 
as members of the Decennial Class of 
Columbia College. The only point which 
the class officers want to stress in this 
note is to the effect that they are plan- 
ning to begin their old-time ldáncheons 
again early next fall. 


"14 Puts on Crew Suits and Talks 
About 1924 


At 2:30 the class met in its assigned 
room in Engineering and had a very 
successful class meeting, attended by 
some 25 or 30 members of the class, at 
which plans were discussed for the 
decennial of the class in 1924. It was 
decided that all the energies of the class 
should be used in 1922 and 1923 in 
getting as many members of the class 
as possible to come back for reunion in 
those years and especially those men 
who had not returned of late years, the 
idea of this being to get as many men 
as possible interested in the success of 
the class’ decennial. 

The majority of the members present 
donned the famed 1914 crew uniform 
and took part in the costume parade and 
attended the ball game and the dinner 
following it. A. H. H. 


'15 Strong for Prohibition!!! 


There is an idle rumor afloat that the 
new State Prohibition Enforcement 
Law had much to do with the small 
attendance of our classmates at the an- 
nual Commencement Day reunion. That 
such a vicious insinuation is propaganda, 
pure and simple, is shown by the report 
of the secretary, who has checked over 
the lists of those present and those 
missing, and finds that—well, never 
mind what he found. 

At the dinner held at thc Club, Pro- 
fessor "Spike" Rogers of Yale spoke 


at length on the necessity of keeping 
offending liquor dealers (and especially 
liquor) behind the bars. His remarks 
were warmly received, and President 
Roberts led the cheers at the culmina- 
tion of the Professor's speech. Bill Wil- 
sen enlivened the gathering from time to 
time with his ever nimble fingers on 
the club piano. Now that Paderewski 
has gone in for politics, Bill stands alone. 

The surprise of the evening was to 
find little Ed Burghard in our midst. 
No one had seen Ed since his marriage, 
but it just happened that his wife was 
out of town, and Ed made the most of 
nis opportunity. Doctor Bridges at- 
tended without his spats, but seemed to 
have a good time at that. 

The entertainment committee, Donald 
Duncan, overlooked the occasion com- 
pletely and as a result of such misfea- 
sance was discharged from further duty. 
Last year Donald left the party early 
in the evening to keep an appointment 
with a "blond Broadway dancer." This 
year he was doing one night stands 
with a stock company along the Boston 
and Albany Railroad. Where, oh where, 
will we find him next year? Treasurer 
Mouquin announced that he would soon 
send out bills for dues, past and present, 
and thereby crabbed the whole party. 

L. R. F. 


'16 Law Has Some Clever Sleuths 


Among the members of 1916 Law who 
were present at Commencement were 
Barnett, — Dills, Embury, Grafton, 
Haaran, Hearn and Rothwell. In a 
brief note to the editor of the News, 
the class secretary says: "I noticed that 
of all the men in the class who tried to 
solve the mystery furnished by the class 
of 1911, only Messrs. Grafton and Roth- 
well were successful." S G.S 


The Lawless Seventeeners 


1917 College chose to take an anti- 
prohibition part in the Commencement 
Day Parade. The majority of the 
“Seventeeners” wore the white coats and 
aprons, and the red noses of bartenders, 
but the "blue law pussyfooters” and 
hawk-eye "revenooers," as well as “the 
Old Soak,” were also represented. The 
"parts" taken by the various members 
of the class in the parade were as fol- 
lows: "The Old Soak," Ken Noble; 
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BARTENDERS’ UNION, LOCAL NO. 1917, AND ACCESSORIES 


Custodians of the Beer Wagon, Rene 
Wormser, Freddie Burghardt and Eddie 
Gluck; Marshalls, Bill Hanneman and 
Ray Perkins; Pussyfooters, Ed Earle, 
Hammerstrom and Spike von Bernuth; 
"Revenooers," Porter Murphy, Herb 
Schwartz and Jimmy Harrison. 


The "Seventeeners" were accompanied 
by a chariot bearing two kegs of "beer" 
from which thirsty members of the class 
from time to time procured refresh- 
ment. They also carried a large num- 
ber of humorous signs drawn with all 
Porter Murphys well-known skill. 
Among those who took part in the 
parade were: Burghardt, Paddock, 
Wormser, Statz, Hooven, Earle, Ham- 
merstrom, Schwartz, Murphy, Harrison, 
Hanneman, Perkins, Noble, Knox, 
Townes, Nodine, Gluck, Todd, Rein- 
heimer, Lovejoy, Davidson, Watts, Wurz- 
bach, von Bernuth, McCreedy, and Has- 
son. 


Besides the above who were in the 
parade, the following were also on the 
campus on Commencement Day Prof- 
fitt, Langthorn, “Mort” Levie, Wegener, 
Lichtenstein, Fowler and Denison. 

A. F. vonB. 


"17 Engineers as War Babies with 
Wooden Hammers 


Having survived last year’s Com- 
mencement Day, we thought we’d try 
another! So this year the 1917 En- 
gineers came forth in costume. The 
make-up selected showed the engineers 
arrayed as "War Babies.” All shapes 
and sizes, made in U. S. A. The dis- 
guise consisted of navy white trousers, 
army khaki shirt and baby caps, neatly 
tied with Columbia blue ribbon (the 
sweet things!) To complete the illusion, 
we carried the School of Mines emblem. 
viz., the crossed hammers, made of 
wood, luckily. They were not crossed 
most of the time, but were used like 
all good hammers should be. 

Now, any Army or Navy representa- 
tion would not be complete without 
some “local color" imported from 


France. However, all that “local color” 
was used up long ago, so we had to 
resort to some made in U. S. A. No- 
body knew the difference, in fact, they 
knew less than that by the time they 
went home. MacRose played doctor 
and carried the bitters. He was ably 
concealed behind the big class banner 
bearing our name “1917 Engineers.” 
The banner was one of the features of 
the aluminum parade, even causing 
favorable comment from the Cornell 
batsmen. 

All those present voted it a good time, 
and all those absent certainly missed 
something. This was our first real Com- 
mencement, and we hope to make each 
succeeding one more lively. The only 
regrettable feature of the ball game was 
the cop on the grandstand who liked 
our company more than we liked his. 
We hope the poor fellow wasn't dis- 
appointed after hanging around so long. 

There were seventeen '17 Engineers 
present: Pringle, Manning, Gainsborg, 
Neumer, Mahler, Kretzmer, Landau. 
Hermsdorf, Reichard, Bowes, Mar- 
quardt, MacRose, Messing, Lelin, Walsh, 
Colston and Lemmon. 

Don't forget the Alumni Fund! 


Ch. X. 
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'19: African Huntsmen, or White Wings 


from Foreign Parts 


The Class of 1919 came back strong 
for its second reunion this year. Last 
year, our first year back, saw no effort 
on our part to appear in costume; but 
this vear more enthusiasm was felt, and 
a very noble and successful attempt at 
a costume was consummated. 

The rule seems to be that the further 
a class becomes in point of time from its 
graduation, the more ardent and en- 
thusiastic become its members to return 
to the old stamping ground and look 
over the old and familiar haunts. Our 
class has proven no exception to this 
rule, and a goodly number were on hand 
at 506 Engineering to receive their 
helmet and white uniform, betokening 
that well-known and romantic figure. 
the “African Huntsman.” This outht 
made such a hit with the class because 
of its extreme lightness and cooling 
qualities, that it was unanimously voted 
to continue this rig as a steady thing for 
all future reunions of the class of 1919. 
As one well-known ’19'er remarked, 
"Just the thing for a hot June Day." 

The class assembled in front of Hamil- 
ton Hall at 12:30 and attended luncheon 
in the gym. after which all hands 
jumped into uniform and “peeraded” 
with the crowd. 1 was reallv some 
parade, if we do say so ourselves; and 
it is our hearty wish and determination 
that next year we will double the turn- 
out and have just as good a time! 

The following members of the Class 
of 1919 answered muster before the 
parade: Haines, Hawkins, Steinschneider. 
Brown, Robinson,  Friess, Graham. 
Goldey, Neale, MacFadden, Farrell, A. 


Golby, Pugh, E. Bernard, Lott. R. 
Rogers, Buttenweiser, L. Regen, M. 
Klein, D. Robinson, Larson, R. M. 
Rogers, Alexander J. Asch, Pooler, 


Griswold, Grunzweig, Leerburger and 
Condon. ۱ ۳۵ ML 


"20 Engineers Provide Still for Alumni 
Instruction 


Although one of the youngest among 
Columbia Alumni, 1920 Scienc^ at- 
tempted class activity in the costume 
parade, the baseball game and the Mys- 
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tery-Dinner-Show. After all was over, 
it was certainly glad of its decision and 
hopes that it will be able to decide 
similarly on future occasions. 

No doubt, quite a bit of our own fun 
was due to our participation in the 
costume parade. The costumes con- 
sisted of brown union-alls, with Soviet 
caps made from newspapers. To add 
color and incidentally some excitement 
to our part in the parade, Phinius Soule 
and Al Lewis, expert boozologists, rig- 
ged up a real live hooch-machine and a 
bar on separate trailers. These really 
had to be seen to be appreciated. Such 
accessories as the Pyrene extinguisher, 
the brass rail of bygone days, and even 
sawdust were not overlooked. Realiz- 
ing the number of thirsty followers of 
prohibition, including some of New 
York’s finest, that might be encountered 
in the course of the parade, we marched 
in battle formation with the big bulk of 
Count Irimescu bringing up the rear. 
That these measures were well taken 
was proven by the number of onslaughts 
made on the machine. We pride our- 
selves, however, on the fact that the 
still still remained intact. Needless to 
say, Zy, Tick Beuerman and Tommy 
Barish felt right at home, especially 
after being introduced to the mysteries 
of the Mystery later in the day. 

Of course, like everyone else we re- 
mained for the program that followed. 
That big seven for Columbia in the 
second inning of the ball game was 
surely easy to look at, and kept every- 
one in good humor. After the game, it 
was left to Horace Nahm, our expert 
cellar-smeller, to find the much adver- 
tised Mystery. At least we think he 
found the Mystery. In conclusion, we 
wish to thank the Commencement Dav 
Commitee for their co-operation and 
for their effort to make the day a suc- 
cess to everyone. 

Those who were present included: 
T. Barish, R. J. Beuerman, S. P. Burke, 
R. H. Cowen, A. Efron, E. Glass, I. 
Hoffberg, R. Irimescu, M. Kandel, L. 
G. Kreutzer, A. Lewis, E. C. Meagher, 
H. H. Myer, H. H. Nahm, N. Podoloff, 
R. P. Soule, J. V. Ward and L. W. 
Zychlinski. H. H. M. 


21: A Young, Lusty, Healthful وس‎ 


After the more serious events of Com- 
mencement Day were over for them, 
the Class of 1921, the Alumni Associa- 
tion's latest addition, proceeded to give 
an exhibition of true '21 pep and to be- 
gin on their first day as Alumni the 
activities in which it is customary for 
all Alumni classes to engage. 

We met down in the grove at about 
12:30 around the '21 sign, and a goodly 
percentage of the class was on hand to 
enjoy a free meal and to listen to 
some very interesting and worth-whil^ 
speeches. We obliged the assembled 
gatherings with several cheers and also 
with the '21 song, led by the w. k. 
Bill Taylor. '21 occupied two large 
tables, and we were greatly honored 
when the class of 1906 gave us a cheer. 

After the luncheon we formed up be- 
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hind the band about 75 strong and, led 
by the famous "Suicide Club," another 
21 innovation, proceeded over to South 
Field to watch the baseball team finish 
up the season successfully. Prominent 
in the '21 parade around the field were 
Dick Fox, Bill Taylor and "Dizzy" 
Andrews, who carried the Suicide Club 
banner; Larry Condon, who led the 
procession, and "Blue Pete," who was 
enticed away from his regular pastime 
of chasing ambitious and persistent 
children. 

Next to the ball game, I think we 
enjoyed '09's circus parade more than 
anything else. 

Again in the evening at the "Mystery 
Show" '21 was well represented, and 
before the day was over we had bcgun 
to feel a real part of Columbia's great 
Alumni Organization. 

We'll be back next year for our first 
annual reunion and expect to have as 
many 21 men on hand as were present 
on that memorable day in all our lives, 
June 1, 1921. F. H. T. 


The Letter Box 


Army Vacancies 
HEADQUARTERS 2ND CORPS AREA. 
GovERNoR'S ISLAND, New York 


June 10, 1921. 
To the Editor: 


The War Department desires to in- 
vite the attention of Columbia alumni 
to the fact that an examination for ap- 
pointment to the Regular Army in the 
grade of second lieutenant will be held 
commencing August 22nd, 1921. 

There will remain, after promotions 
have been made in accordance with the 
Reorganization Act of June 4, 1920, ap- 
proximately 3000 vacancies in the com- 
missioned personnel of the Army, most 


of which will be in the grade of second 
lieutenant, although some vacancies will 
exist in the grade of first lieutenant. 
Those who secure high ratings in the 
next examination may be promoted soon 
after appointment to the grade of first 
lieutenant. 

Vacancies exist in the following 
branches of the Service: Infantry, 
Cavalry, Field Artillery, Coast Artillery, 
Engineers, Air Service, Signal Corps, 
Quartermaster Corps, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, Chemical Warfare Service, Philip- 
pine Scouts. 

The base pay of a second lieutenant is 
$1700 per annum, and at the present 
time they receive additional compensa- 
tion at the rate of $420 per annum. In 
addition to their pay, they are furnished 
quarters, or where quarters are not 
available, commutation of quarters, heat 
and light, which averages $37.00 per 
month in the vicinity of New York. 
The allowance for quarters is $12.00 per 
room in all localities, and a second lieu- 
tenant is entitled to two rooms. The 
commutation allowed for heat and light 
varies according to the zone in which the 
officer's station is located, being higher 
in the Northern States than in the 
Southern. A first lieutenant receives 
base pay of $2000 per annum, and ad- 
ditional compensation of $600 at the 
present time. He is entitled to commu- 
tation of quarters, heat and light for 
three rooms. 

Exemptions may be granted by pre- 
liminary examining boards upon presen- 
tation to the board of satisfactory evi- 
dence that candidates have completed 
various subjects in school. 

Further information may be obtained 
by candidates by writing to the Com- 
manding General, Second Corps Area, 
Governor's Island, N. Y. 

Very truly yours, 
E. A. Brown, 
Assistant Adjutant. 
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Yonkers Alumni Re-elect Forster, 
°81, as President 

The annual mecting of the Columbia 
Alumni Club of Yonkers was held on 
May 26, at the residence of Thomas Ew- 
ing, 85. The following officers were re- 
elected for the ensuing year: William 
Forster, '81, 'S3L, president; Harrison 
Deyo, '05, vice-president; Algernon S. 
Schafer, '00, secretary and treasurer. 
William W. Scrugham, ‘80, '82L, and 
William Forster, 81, were appointed del- 
egates to the Alumni Trustee Nominat- 
ing Convention on June 1. As alternates, 
Harold S. MacKaye. '87Mines, and Al- 
gernon S. Schafer, '00, were appointed. 

Before introducing the speakers of 
the evening, Forster spoke of the things 
which had been accomplished by the 
Yonkers Club, and of the need for Co- 
lumbia men in that section to cooperate 
in the very necessary work. He then 
introduced Major E. H. Armstrong, 
13S, who was in charge of the technical 
radio work of the A. E. F. Armstrong 
described the uses of the radio in the 
war, and explained the part played by 
it in combating the Zeppelin and subma- 
rine menace. Captain Willis H. Taylor, 
Jr., who was Assistant Chief of the Ra- 
dio Division, Signal Corps, A. E. F. 
spoke about the important part played 
in the A. E. F. by the American amateur 
radio operators, and described the work 
of the American Radio Intelligence 
Service. 

The meeting was one of the largest of 
Columbia alumni that has been held in 
Yonkers for several years. Those pres- 
ent included A. Allen, '88, ’89L; E. H. 
Armstrong, 139: G. L. Bennett, '13AM ; 
M. E. Blauvelt, '05; J. H. Broderick, 
'20; C. W. Buckmaster, 94P&S; J. L. 
Class, '14; A. M. Conti, '18; A. C. Conti, 
17; S. W. Del Bello, '20L; H. Deyo, 
'05; S. W. Dunscomb, Jr., 93L; T. Ew- 
ing, 85; James S. Fitch, 75L ; W. For- 
ster, 81; E. E. Gyss, '20; A. G. Henry, 
"YAM; G. E. Hesse, 12A M ; J. F. Jen- 
kins, '84; D. M. Lasher, ۲11: J. T. Lewis, 
'"9L; A. S. Schafer, '00; E. T. Schles- 
inger, 19; W. W. Scrugham, 80, '82L ; 
A. O. Van Suetendael, 05S; J. W. 
Welch, 19, and R. S. Young, '20. 


Editorial Regrets 

We regret that circumstances over 
which we had no control have caused 
this issue of the News to be late in 
coming from the press. It is our 
hope that the contents will make the 
delay seem worth while.—T uk 
EDITORS. 
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Whence the Cap and Gown? 


As the academic procession forms at 
cach Commencement, with its black 
gowns and multi-colored hoods, it is 
not gencrally rcalized that Columbia as 
old King’s College first brought to 
America the rules for “academic cos- 
tume," and that President Seth Low of 
Columbia was chairman of the commis- 
sion formed in 1893 to standardize the 
gowns and hoods for American institu- 
tions. The rules adopted by King's Col- 
lege were the ones then enforced at Ox- 
ford. They were later accepted by Har- 
vard, Yale, and Princeton. 

No one knows just when the “academ- 
ic costume” first came into vogue as the 
insignia of university life and rank. Far 
back in the Middle Ages certain types 
of caps and gowns worn by the clergy, 
who then composed the greater part of 
the student body, began to be retained 
by college students. Perhaps this was 
for the sake of comfort, for the ancient 
chapels and college halls were far from 
warm. 


As the idea became popular with uni- 
versity men, various colors were added 
to hoods and gowns to distinguish dif- 
ferent schools, departments, and even 
student clubs. Gradually, these colors 
became brighter and more varied. But 
the glaring contrasts and vividness of 
color in the British and European hoods 
were an abomination to the sober, puri- 
tanical professors in the Colonies, and 
the tints were more subdued during the 
early years of "academic costume" in 
America. In an article entitled “A Mod- 
ern History of Cap and Gown" the 
Christian Science Monitor for May 28 
tells of the development of "academic 
costume" in America, and says in part: 

"For more than a century, however, a 
few of the eastern colleges were almost 
alone in the custom. In the middle west 
aud south the student-speakers at com- 
mencement appeared in dress suits, the 
president wore a Prince Albert, and the 
faculty and students attended in the or- 
dinary clothes of civilization. But be- 
fore 1880 the University of Pennsylvania, 
New York University, and the Univer- 
sity of the South (Sewanec) were en- 
forcing regulations demanding academic 
costume for all important ceremonies ۱ 
their life. ۰ ۰ 


“Bryn Mawr . . . m 1885 demanded 
a standardized academic costume for 
both professors and graduating students 
on commencement day. The idea was 


definitely given the seal of approval m 
1886, when Harvard at the cclebration 
of its 250th anniversary not only re- 
quired but supplied caps and gowns and 
hoods modeled after those that had been 
known in European universities for a 
thousand years. 

“Fortunately, the students saw in this 
tendency or effort to create a custom 
an opportunity to emphasize upper-class 
distinctions, and faculties and trustees 
discovered that it added an unwonted 
dignity and impressiveness to college ex- 
ercises. It was, indeed, noted that this 
peculiar type of ‘dress parade’ even in- 
creased the attendance at such assem- 
blies. 


“Thus there was widespread approval 
in university circles when in 1893 an 
Intercollegiate Commission on Academic 
Costume was formed to standardize the 
gowns and hoods for American insti- 
tutions. On that commission were Seth 
Low of Columbia, John J. McCook of 
the Princeton trustees, Bishop Potter, 
and Chancellor MacCracken of New 
York University. Gardner C. Leonard 
of Albany, New York, was called in 
for technical advice, and then the com- 
mission constructed its tentative draft 
of the gowns and hoods for the various 
degrees, and tackled the problem of 
showing in the hood the source of the 
degree. Mr. Leonard solved the latter 
problem by combining two colors of 
any university in the hood lining through 
the use of heraldic chevrons. 


“By May, 1895, the commission code 
had been finished and had been widely 
accepted. Then came into existence the 
Intercollegiate Bureau of Academic Cos- 
tume, established at Albany, and granted 
a charter in 1902 by the regents of the 
University of the State of New York. 
With Mr. Leonard as its director, it 
began the task of registering the official 
colors of the more than 800 colleges 
and universities in the United States, 
the Philippines, Porto Rico, and even 
those of Europe. Then, too, came the 
puzzling problem of reconciling the con- 
flicts between institutions having the 
same colors, and the work of tinding 
exactly what colors the ancient universi- 
ties of Germany, France, Spain, Italy. 
and even Turkey and Syria expected 
their graduates in America to wear. 

“Today, after nearly twenty years of 
investigation, the work is practically 
completed. Any college man can have 
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without charge the information as to 
whether his degree demands green or 
white or yellow in the hood, whether the 
sleeves of his gown shall be plain or 
bell-shaped, whether his cap shall have 
a plain tassel or a golden one." 


From Columbia’s Bookshelf 


Robert Hiester Montgomery, 
fessor of Accounting, has written a vol- 
ume on Federal excess profits tax pro- 
cedure, 1921. $4.00. Ronald Press. 
The same company also publishes his 
book on New York State income tax 
procedure, 1921. $5.00. 

T. E. Obregon, Instructor in Business, 
has written a book on Latin-.{merican 
Commercial Law. Banks Law. Pub. Co. 
$10.00. 

'90P.&S.—John B. Huber: Why Die 
So Young? Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 

70S, '01A.M.—Hugh P. Tiemann: 
fron and Steel including Allied Indus- 
trics and Sciences. McGraw-Hill. $4.00. 


Capablanca, '10, Becomes World's 
Chess Champion 

Late in April, José Capablanca, ’10, 
native of Cuba, brought to Columbia 
Alumni ranks the chess championship of 
the world. It was then that Dr. Eman- 
uel Lasker of Berlin, unbeaten for 
twenty-five years, acknowledged that 
Capablanca was worthy of the crown. 
Lasker withdrew after a tedious series 
of fifteen games at Havana—ten being 
drawn and five won by the Cuban. 

Capablanca’s skill in chess is intuitive 
and his movements unhesitating. Born 
on November 19, 1888, he commenced 
playing the game at the age of five years. 
While a student at Columbia College— 
where he remained only two years—he 
played on the Chess Team, and was cap- 
tain in 1908-09. At that time he took 
part in several tournaments for the Man- 
hattan Chess Club, winning practically 
all his games. When twenty-two years 
old, he was in the position of challenger 
for the world’s championship, a remark- 
able accomplishment at that age. 
record since then has been an 
contimuous series of victories. 

Several of the newspapers commented 
editorially on his victory over Lasker 
this spring, chief among them being the 
New York Tribune. An article in the 
Minneapolis Journal of June 12 con- 
tains these paragraphs: 


almost 


In appearance the Cuban champion is 
unlike the popular conception of a chess 
player. The beard, the spectacles, the 


Pro- 


His 
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furrowed brow, the rounded shoulders, 
the clouds of smoke, the careless attire— 
all these are absent. The new champion 
looks more like a successful Chicago 
broker or business man. 


Furthermore, he is good looking, 
smooth shaven, of medium height, an 
attractive dresser and user of fluent 
English. Unlike the traditional chess 
master, he is by no means absorbed in 
the game. Everything interests him. 
Except when plaving or preparing for 
play. he forgets chess. 

Capablanca differs from most masters. 
He has had no acquaintance with pov- 
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erty. He was sent to America as a boy 
to learn English at high school and 
study chemical engineering at Columbia 
University, New York. But after two 
years at college his talent for chess had 
shown itself so strongly that he deter- 
mined to make a career of the game. 


Later the Cuban Government made 
him an assistant consul and transferred 
him to European posts when tourna- 
ments occurred abroad. The govern- 
ment made a wise appointment, as 
“Capa,” in the minds of many through- 
out the world, has “put Cuba on the 


Staff of Summer Session Contains Many Nationàl Figures 
By John J. Coss, '084. M., Director 


On Tuesday, July the 5th, Columbia's 
twenty-second Summer Session will 
open, with an enrollment of presumably 
10,000 students. A Columbia Summer 
Session estimated in size is ncarly twice 
that of any other Summer Session in 
the world, and the number and variety 
of courses offered is in proportion to 
the enrollment. The staff is drawn from 
the regular officers of the University, 
and from the leading authorities in the 
different fields, who come to us in the 
summer from other institutions. In the 
Summer Session of last year from a to- 
tal attendance of 9,780,* 237 students 
came from foreign countries, the western 
division sent us 231 students, and the 
South Atlantic division of the United 
States 1,393. Columbia University 
through its Summer Session exerts a 
tremendous influence upon the whole 
educational system of the United States. 

This summer the special feature of 
the session is a series of conferences on 
the position of literature today in the 
United States. American Literature To- 
day wil be presented in the following 
lectures and speakers: The Novel, Zona 
Gale; Poetry, Robert Frost; The Drama, 
Augustus Thomas; Criticism, Paul El- 
mer More; Magazines, Ellery Sedgwick; 
The Essay, Samuel L. Crothers; The 
Short Story, Edwin Lefevre; The News- 
paper, Rollo Ogden; Writing About the 
Modern World, E. E. Slosson; A Retro- 
spect, Brander Matthews. Scholarship 
and Literature will include the follow- 
ing lectures and speakers: Literature 
and the University, Ashley H. Thorn- 
dike; Poetry and Scholarship, William 
P. Trent; The Study of the Middle 
dges, John L. Lowes; The English Lan- 


“As tne News goes to press, we learn that 
th's year's attendance breaks all records, with 
a total registration of 11,764.—ED. 


guage in America, George P. Krapp; Bi- 
oyraphical Methods, Wilbur L. Cross; 
Relations to European Literature, Frank 
W. Chandler; The Interpretation of 
Literature, Jefferson B. Fletcher; Scien- 
tific and Practical Aspects of English 
Scholarship, James W. Bright. Educa- 
tion will be presented in the following 
lectures and speakers: The School in 
Our Literature, Frank T. Baker; Rhet- 
oric and Poctic, Some Modern Signifi- 
cance of the Classical Tradition, Charles 
S. Baldwin; Teaching the Present in 
Literature, Frank Aydelotte; English 
and the Fine Arts, John Erskine; A 
Test of Appreciation in Poctry, Allan 
Abbott; Sctentific Studies of Reading, 
Edward L. Thorndike. ۱ 

Another feature of the session is the 
wide offering in mathematics, which will 
include the presentation of the findings 
of the Special Mathematics Investigation. 
Committee, and also so difficult a sub- 
ject as Professor Einstein's Theory of 
Relativity. Courses both in mathemat- 
ics and in physics are given on the Rel- 
ativity Theory. Chemical engineering 
offers a special course for manufactur- 
ers on pulp and paper. In the giving of 
this course, six of the greatest author-: 
ities in the country will participate. 

A particularly practical innovation is 
that planned for the School of Business, 
in which two courses by professional 
men in the advertising field will be given 
for three weeks cach. These courses 
will draw their registration largely from 
professional advertisers. One is on Ad- 
vertising Research, and the other is on 
Advertising Typography. 

In Teachers’ College, there will be 
students from every state in the Union. 
The very latest developments in educa- 
tional psychology and administration 
will be presented, and in the depart- 
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ments of physical education and public 
health nursing, new and more varied 
courses will be offered. 

If the Alumni will think of every seat 
on the bleachers of South Field as occu- 


pied, and then 1,000 people standing on 
the side lines, they will have some notion 
of what thc entire student body of the 
Summer Session means in the way of 
University population. 


Columbia Engineering and Scientific Papers 


The Schools of Mines, Engineering, 
and Chemistry of Columbia University 
are issuing in bulletin. form engineer- 
ing and scientific papers published by 
members of the faculty and by stu- 
dents. 

Synopses wfll be published from time 
to time in the ALUMNI News. Copies 
of the papers themselves can be ob- 
tained from the secretary, Columbia 
University. 

The following papers have been is- 
sued: 

PAPER No. 1 
Tests on the Holding Power of Railroad 

Spikes, by Albin H. Beyer, '03S, and 

W. J. Krefeld, '14S. 54 pages, 8 

plates, 18 diagrams. Price 40 cents. 

This paper covers a large number of 
tests made at the Testing Laboratories, 
Department of Civil Engineering, Co- 
lumbia University, upon the compara- 
tive holding power of railroad spikes in 
four kinds of ties. The common cut 
spike, the screw spike, and a spike re- 
cently developed, having a circular shaft 
with four helical flutes, were tested. The 
paper gives the holding power of these 
spikes developed at different amounts of 
withdrawals. 'The effect upon the hold- 
ing power of redriving these spikes after 
they had been withdrawn one-fourth of 
an inch is also given. It is shown that 
within certain limits a spike fastening 


is perfectly elastic, the holding power- 


developed being directly proportional to 

the load. ۱ = 

۱ PAPER No. 2 

A Note on the Constitution of Certain 
Tin-Bearing Brasses, by William 

. Campbell, '03Ph.D. 11 pages, 4 text 

 hgures. Price 25 cents. 


examination of various 
brass castings and espe- 
cially. of naval brass castings, it was 
found that while some of the alloys rc- 
sembled Muntz metal in structure and 
physical. properties, others showed the 
structure characteristic of bronze. 
° In order to determine the limits of 
composition distinct 
types of alloys a study was made of the 
tenary diagram of copper, tin, and zinc, 
and the boundaries between the vari- 


. During an 
commercial 


between these 


ous fields were determined approxi- 
mately for the metal in the cast state. 

In order to determine the field boun- 
daries of the various alloys in a state 
approximating equilibrium, or at all 
events corresponding to castings which 
had been thoroughly annealed, samples 
were heated to 650? C., held there for 
two hours, and slowly cooled in the 
furnace. 

The results obtained are summarized 
in four diagrams, which show the boun- 
daries of the various fields and their 
constituents. 

The results of this study show that 
in naval brass or similar castings, as 
the zinc decreases, thc tin must de- 
crease also. 

PAPER No. 3 
Judging the Quality of Portland Ce- 

ment, by Roy J. Colony. 10 pages, 8 

illustrations. Price 25 cents. 

The author of this paper shows that 
Portland cement may be regarded as a 
three-component system composed of 
lime, silica, and alumina; that the small 
amount of ferric oxide present in all 
cements does not materially change 
these components, and that if equilibri- 
um conditions are reached in the kiln, 
the components in Portland cement must 
be tricalcium silicate, calcium  orthosili- 
cate, tricalcium aluminate, and tricalci- 
um ferrite. l 

Owing to the narrow range in chem- 
ical composition in standard Portland 
cements, the only effect changes in com- 
position will have will be correspond- 
img changes in the proportion existing 
between the components mentioned. 

These components may be determined 
by a petrographic examinatjon and by 
a recast of the chemical analysis. Since 
the quality of Portland cement depends 
on (a) the proportion existing between 
the components mentioned, and (b) the 
fineness of grinding, and since these 
are determinable factors, according to 
the method outlined, the quality of ce- 
ment may then be determined. 

The hydration products of cement are 
briefly described and the results of the 
application of the method to six ce- 
ments are presented. 
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W. S. Cook Becomes Mentor for 
Freshmen Athletes 


Early in June formal announcement 
was made by the University of the ap- 
pointment of William S. Cook as assist- 
ant professor of physical education at 
Columbia. This announcement means 
much more, however. than the usual ap- 
pointment to professorial grade. It 5 
a very practical demonstration of the 
interest which Columbia is taking in the 
physical development of undergraduate 
students. Professor Cook's particular 
responsibility will be the group of fresh- 
men who are physically fitted to take 
part in some form of competitive ath- 
letics and are therefore excused from 
formal work in physical education. He 
will endeavor to interest this group of 
boys in athletics, and will try to attach 
each one of them to some freshman 
squad and develop him in a wav that 
will place him later on a varsity squad. 


Professor Cook entered Iowa State 
College in 1907 and later became a stu- 
dent at the Springfield Y. M. C. A. Col- 
lege, where he was captain of the hase- 
ball and football teams from 1909 to 
1911. During 1911 and 1912 he coached 
under Mike Sweeney at the Hill School. 
later going to Davidson College, North 
Carolina, for two years as athletic direc- 
tor. He then accepted the position of 
athletic director at De Witt Clinton 
High School in New York, where he 
turned out in his capacity as football 
coach, four championship football 
teams. 


The University Committee on. Athlet- 
ics at Columbia has appointed Professor 
Cook as coach of the Freshman Football 
Team, and he will undoubtedly assist in 
the coaching of all the Freshmen teams. 


. Professor Cook was first formally in- 
troduced to Columbia's coaching per- 
sonnel at a unique dinner given by Frank 
D. Fackenthal. '06, on Wednesday, Mav 
25, to Columbia coaches and a few Co- 
lumbia alumni who are most actively 
interested in Columbia athletics. The 
dinner, which received the enthusiastic 
treatment usually accorded to good food 
and good company, was most informal 
and delightful. All the coaches made 
characteristic speeches that were re- 
ceived with much mirth and great ap- 
plause. During the course of these 
speeches, Professor Cook was intro- 
duced, as well as "Doc" Barrett, for- 
merly of Williams and in future to be 
trainer of Columbia football teams. 
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Class Day Attracts Big Attendance 


The 1921 Class Day exercises of Co- 
lumbia College were held this year on 
Monday, May 30, in the Grove on Mor- 
ningside Heights. They were attended 
by a larger crowd than has ever before 
been at such a function at Columbia. 


The program opened with an address 
by the president of the class, Lawrence 
R. Condon. The Class History was 
given by Arthur Leavitt, and the Class 
Poem by Virgil Markham, son of Ed- 
win Markham, author of “The Man 
with the Hoe.” Richard H. Fox, well 
known on the Campus as “O’Grady 
Sezz," presented the class prizes 
(“slams”) .to several of its members. 
Sydney M. Kaye made the Class Proph- 
ecy, and Archie O. Dawson, captain of 
this year's Debating Team, was Valedic- 
torian. The Ivy Oration was delivered 
by Jules Sheftel. 


President Butler and Dean Hawkes 
both addressed the graduating class. 
Frank D. Fackenthal, '06, secretary of 
the University, announced that the Rol- 
ker Prize had been awarded to Lawrence, 
R. Condon, to whom Albert W. Putnam, 
'97, on behalf of the College Alumni As- 
sociation, later awarded the Alumni 
Prize. The Brainard Prize went to A. 
O. Dawson. Professor John Erskine, 
'00, announced that the Knopf Publica- 
tion Prize "for the volume of poems 
which shall be judged as most worthv 
of publication" had been awarded to 
David P. Leatner. 


Thirty-One Seniors Elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa 


At the 1921 Class Day exercises of 
Columbia College, on May 30, Profes- 
sor G. R. Webb, '05, announced that the 
following members of the Senior Class 
had been elected to membership in Phi 
Beta Kappa: D. Z. Andrews, D. Bieder- 
man, J. Birnbaum, E. A. Cappilon, L. R. 
Condon, L. P. Curtin, A. O. Dawson, 
R. C. Epstein, J. M. Feld, A. F. Hin- 
riechs, H. Laguardia, A. Lipsky, L. F. 
Manheim, V. Markham, R. Meisels, N. 
McD. McKnight, P. H. Nelson, G. Peck, 
E. T. Pierce, R. F. Potter, C. Reich, P. 
M. Riccio, M. E. Ross, B. Rozoff, L. 
Saul, S. Sherman, H. Tietjen, M. Tip- 
litz, N. Wilensky, J. DeC. Wise, and L. 
Yaeger. 

It is interesting to note that several 
of those elected have done much more 


— 


on the Campus than "pore over their 
books." Among these Lawrence R. Con- 
don was president of the Senior Class 
and chairman of the Student Board, Mc- 
Knight was editor-in-chief of Spectator, 
and Andrews assistant managing editor. 
Dawson was captain of the Debating 
Team, which made the transcontinental 
tour this spring. Manhcim was in the 
cast of three Varsity shows. 

The newly elected members were ini- 


tiated into Phi Beta Kappa at a joint 
mecting of the Columbia and Barnard 
sections on Tuesday afternoon, May 31. 
That evening they attended the Phi 
Beta Kappa exercises in Havemceyer 
Hall. The oration at that time was de- 
livered by Cassius Jackson Keyser, 
Adraian Professor of Mathematics. His 
subject was "The Nature of Man." Rob- 
ert Frost wrote the Phi Beta Kappa 
Poem. 


Senior Prize Awards 


Of the well known Columbia College 
Senior awards—the Brainard, Rolker 
and Alumni prizes—two were awarded 
this year to Lawrence R. Condon and 
the third to Archie O. Dawson. 


The first of these, the Edward Sut- 
liff Brainard Memorial prize, is the an- 
nual income of $1200, the gift of Miss 
Phoebe T. Sutliff in memory of her 
nephew, awarded each year "to the stu- 
dent in the graduating class of Colum- 
bia College who is adjudged by his class- 
mates as the most worthy of distinction 
on the ground of his qualities of mind 
and character." The Rolker prize is the 
annual income of $1000, the gift of Mrs. 
C. M. Rolker in memory of her son, 
Charles M. Rolker, Jr., '07, awarded 
each year "to the member of the gradu- 
ating class in Columbia College deemed 
by his class- 
mates the most 
worthv of spe- 
cial distinction 
as an under- 
graduate — stu- 
dent because of 
scholarship. 
participation in 


student  activi- 
ties, or  pre- 
eminence in 
athletic sports, 
or any com- 
bination of 
these." 

Both these 


L. R. CONDON, 1 


prizes went to 
Condon, whose 
activities during his four years on the 
Columbia Campus have been many. 
During his first year, he played Fresh- 
man basketball. In his second year he 
was class treasurer. During his whole 
four years he has been a member of 
the Rifle Team. He was a member of 
Philolexian and of the Newman Club, 
and chairman of the Junior Prom Com- 
mittee in 1920. He has also been a 
member of several class committees. He 
crowned these activities in 1920-21 with 
his position as President of the Senior 
Class, and Chairman of the Student 
Board. Condon is a member of the 
Senior Society of Nacoms, and of Zeta 
Psi. 

The other prize, that "given annually 
by the Association of the Alumni of Co- 


lumbia College to 
the most faithful 
and deserving stu- 
dent of the graduat- 
ing class,” went to 
Archie O. Dawson, 
a senior whose abil- 
ity as a public 
speaker is well 
known throughout 
the College and in 
other colleges as 
well. Dawson has 
been a member otf 
the Varsity Debat- 
ing Team for three 
years and its cap- A. O. DAWSON, 1 
tain during 1920-21. 

He was also a 

member of Philolexian, winner of that 
society's Centennial Oratorical Contest 
in his Sophomore year, and winner of 
the Curtis Medals Contest in his Junior 
year. He has been on several class 
committees, was President of the class 
during 1920-21, and a member of the 
King's Crown Board of Governors. He 
is a member of the honorary debating 
society, Delta Sigma Rho. 


Columbia Man to Study in Belgium 

The Commission for Relief in Belgium 
Educational Foundation has confirmed 
the nomination of Wallace E. Caldwell, 
"19 Ph.D. Columbia's selection as one 
of the twenty-four exchange graduate ` 
fellows to study at Belgian universities 
next year. At the time of. the liquida- 
tion of the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium, Herbert Hoover was asked to 
suggest a fitting memorial of the work 
of the Commission, and the yearly ex- 
change of forty-eight graduate fellows 
between the two countries resulted from 
his suggestion. The students may attend 
either the Universities of Brussels, 
Ghent, Liege, Louvain, the School of 
Mines and Metallurgy at Mons or the 
Higher Colonial School at Antwerp. 
They were selected by the presidents 
of fourteen American universities this 
year. 
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The Poughkeepsie Regatta 


Navy Crew Wins Varsity Event in Record Time—Cornell Takes Junior Varsity and Freshman 


The Navy crew won the three-mile 
Varsity event of the Poughkeepsie Re- 
gatta in the remarkable time of fourteen 
minutes and seven seconds, bettering the 
stillwater record by more than a minute 
and a half. California, after a wonder- 
ful sprint during the entire last mile, 
nosed out Cornell and won second place 
by three feet. In both the Junior Var- 
sity and Freshmen events, the Cornell 
crews won by safe margins. The Re- 


gatta was witnessed by practically 
100,000 persons. 


All these facts are interesting to the 
colleges concerned, but none of them 
have attracted as much attention and 
raised so much discussion in the public 
press and in intercollegiate circles as the 
fact that Columbia was in last position 
in all three races. The morning papers 
of June 23, the day after the race, used 
many flaring headlines, but all contained 


Races—Columbia in Last Place 


one line to the same general effect, “Co- 
lumbia a Sorry Last.” 

That the results were a bitter disap- 
pointment to the thousands of Columbia 
rooters. who- thronged the Hudson's 
banks, is putting it mildly. For thou- 
sands there were, to root for a crew 
that looked good, a crew that had beaten 
Yale and won the Childs Cup. Not for 
years has a Blue and White crew won 
such commendation from the sporting 
writers in the public press as was ac- 
corded cur 1921 Varsity Eight during 
May and June. On the morning of the 
race, it was generally agreed that they 
would give the justly famous Navy crew 
a "run for their money.” That they did 
not is well known. 


The Midshipmen jumped into the lead 
like a flash at the beginning of the Var- 
sity race, and were never headed. Cor- 
nell was second, Columbia third, and 


POUGHKEEPSIE 


1921 VARSITY AT 


the others even, during the first few sec- 

onds of the race. At the end of the first 
half mile, the Navy led Cornell by a 
little over a length, with the other crews 
bunched two lengths to the rear. At the 
mile mark, Cornell staged a brief spurt, 
cutting down the Midshipmen's lead to 
about three-quarters of a length. Two 
lengths farther back was California, fol- 
lowed by Columbia, Pennsylvania, and 
Syracuse. 


During the next half mile, the Navy 
increased its lead but little, keeping the 
beat at thirty-two as against the same 
for Cornell, and a twenty-eight for Co- 
lumbia. Just before reaching the two- 
mile mark, Cornell again put on a sprint 
that cut down the Navy lead to some- 
thing less than a length. Then the Mid- 
shipmen replied, raising their stroke and 
shooting under the bridge at a terrific 
clip that was maintained until the finish 
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line was crossed. At the two-mile mark, 
they were a length and a half ahead of 
Cornell, with California two lengths fur- 
ther back, and Syracuse, Columbia, and 
Pennsylvania still fighting it out in the 
rear. 


It was here that the six crews started 
to separate and to give an inkling of 
their relative values in the race. The 
Navy was two lengths ahead of Cornell, 
and going at a rate which sugges:ed the 
five-length lead that was to be theirs at 
the finish. California uncorked the long 
sprint that finally put the prow of their 
shell across the finish line, three feet 
ahead of the Cornell boat. Further be- 
hind were Columbia, Pennsylvania, and 
Syracuse, having a struggle in which 
the Blue and White shell took part for 
only a short time. The spurt staged by 
the latter just above the bridge was an 
empty one, and they soon fell back. First 
Penn went ahead, and although the Co- 
lumbia shell seemed for a time to have 
fifth place at least secure, Syracuse 
pulled up and beat them out. 


Something Wrong 


Concerning our own Varsity, we quote 
from the account of the race in the Vez 
York Times: 


Limping far behind, so far that it 
seemed to be rowing in another race en- 
tirely, was the Columbia crew, and this 
was a chapter as amazing as the success 
of the Californians up there in the front 
of the procession. The mystery is still 
as thick tonight as it was this afternoon. 
The great question is, What happened to 
Columbia? Probably Jim Rice. up the 
river at the Blue and White boathouse, 
is asking the same question and getting 
the same answer. 

Everybody agreed before the race that 
this looked like Columbia’s year. unless 
the dangerous Midshipmen should upset 
the festivities, But, even if the Navy 
should thus misbehave, it was generally 
conceded that Columbia would be right 
on the sailors' heels and giving them all 
the battle that even a bloodthirsty tar 
could want in one afternoon. 


Columbia last! Perish the thought, 
said the crities who have been "expert- 
ing" furiously around here for the last 
few duys. But Columbia. nevertheless 
and notwithstanding. was last. and one 
of the most dismal lasts that Poughkeep- 
sie has seen in a long time. 


This amazing upset of predictions must 
have been a puzzle to the Princeton oars- 
men who watched the races from the ob- 
servation train as guests of the Columbia 
management. One of the crews that Co- 
lumbia vanquished this year was Prince- 
ton, and it must have been almost as 
humiliating for Coach Spaeth us for 
Coach Rice to have seen the New York- 
ers bringing up the tail of the procession. 

Rice's oarsmen, using their justly famous 
long and faultless stroke, lost chietly be- 
cause they were never able to raise the 
Stroke above 28 and 30. Against Yale 
and Princeton, over shorter distances, 
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California's Hospitality 
On June 8, Charles Halsted Mapes, 
"85 Chairman of the Board of Stew- 


ards of the Poughkeepsie Regatta, 
received the following telegram from 
Poughkeepsie, New York: 

"On behalf of the California crew 
allow us to express our appreciation 
of the boathouse prepared for us at 
Poughkeepsie. It is in everv way 
satisfactory. Might we through the 
Board of Stewards invite the Navy 
crew to share the house with us. 
There is ample room for them, and 
their acceptance would be most grati- 
fying to us." 

(Signed) Bex. F. B. Warrtis, Coach 

JoHN M. ROGERS, Captain 
JoHN R. Mace, Manager 


Mapes forwarded a copy of the 
telegram to the athletic authorities at 
the Naval Academv, and the follow- 
ing day received this reply: 

"Appreciate California. cordial in- 
vitation. Accept with pleasure, pro- 
vided boathouse is suitably located 
relative to training quarters and race 
course as arranged by Graves and 
Mr. Jenkins.” 


(Signed) D. L. Howarp 


The boathouse was suitably locat- 
ed, and California and the Navy 
shared it during their training at 
Poughkeepsie. 


this long. low beat was ample, but it was 
lost in the struggle of this race today. 


Approaching the bridge the New York- 
ers did attempt a spurt and for a time 
they led Syracuse by nearly a length. 
But when this drive ended, it was the end 
of the Blue and White hopes. They lost 
ground rapidly, the boat rode heavily and 
lifelessly and Syracuse had little trouble 
in snatching fifth place from the weary 
Columbians. The New York eight liter- 
ally limped across the line. The boat 
looked “logy,” it sagged between each 
stroke and lacked the dash and drive of 
early season races, 


Freshman and Junior Varsity 


In the Junior Varsity race the Cornell 
crew, which until a few days before had 
been the Cornell Varsity, had things 
pretty much their own way. Fighting 
for second place, Pennsylvania came 
from behind during the final half mile, 
beating out Syracuse by a length and a 
half. Columbia was a bad last. 


Syracuse was the favorite in the 
Freshmen race. Cornell, however, got 
away to a good start and led during the 
entire course. Syracuse was in second 
place, with a seven-length lead over 
Pennsylvania, which in turn was two 
lengths in front of the Columbia year- 
lings. 

Behind the Scenes 

But if the Columbia crews did not 

contribute much to American rowing on 


june 22, the Alumni may take some 
small measure of pride in the contribu- 
tion of two Columbia graduates, Charles 
Halsted Mapes, '85, and Lloyd Collis, '92. 
As chairman of the Board of Stewards, 
and therefore largely responsible for the 
success or failure of the Regatta, the 
former had a vast amount of detail to 
arrange, extending back over several 
months. The latter was the Poughkeep- 
sie representative of the Board of Stew- 
ards, and spent the three weeks before 
the race up at Poughkeepsie. He took 
care of the arrangements for accommo- 
dating a crowd of 100.000 visitors arriv- 
ing by train, boat, and automobile; fitted 
up boathouses for the crews, coaches. 
and attendants from six institutions, and 
in general provided for the one hundred 
and one details of America’s greatest 
rowing classic. "That the Regatta was 
probably the biggest in history, and that 
it was better run than ever before, is 
mute tribute to the energy and good 
judgment of these two men. 
MORNINGSIDELINER, 


Boating of the Columbia Crews 


VARSITY 

Position, Name. Age. H'ght. W'ght. 
Bow—Anthony  Ruffalo.... 0 5 10 165 
No. 2-—Kessler Scovil ..... 21 6 0 180 
No. 3— Oscar Thees ...... 20 6 2% 165 
No. 4—. Irving Cooper ..... 19 6 21 170 
No. 5—Sidney Waldecker . 21 6 0 168 
No. 6—Paul Gallico ...... 23 6 2 180 
No. 7—Ralph Swinburne .. 24 6 3 170 
Stroke— Franklin Brodil ... 23 5 11 178 | 

Average... 215 6 1 172 


Coxswain—Donald Brush .. 21 5 2 105 


JUNIOR VARSITY EIGHT 


Columhia—Bow, George Medigovich. 157: 
No. 2, Harold Brennan, 157; No. 3, William 
Knodel, 175; No. 4, James Park, 154; No. 5, 
Ridley Enslow, 160; No. 6, John Thompson, 
170; No. 7, William Frost, 160; stroke, Nor- 
man Willett, 165; coxswain, Nathan 
112. Average, 162%. 


FRESHMEN EIGHT 


Columbia—Bow, Carl Theobald, 168: No. 2, 
Thomas Chrystie, 150; No. 3, Charles Neale. 
171; No. 4, Charles Ince, 170; No. S, Ray- 
mond Nelson, 166; No. 6, Dixon Griswold, 
163; No. 7, William Johnston, 170: stroke, 
Malcolm Brown, 160; coxswain, Wilbur Mar- 
shall, 111. Average —164 X. 


L:vi. 


On the Diamond 


Some Base Ball 


We're willing to bet a dollar that the 
printer ruins our little joke in the title, 
and runs base ball as one word. 

* X* + 


That is, if Charley Proffitt doesn't 


beat him to it. Charley hates puns. 
* X & 


Our particular antipathy is watching: 
bad baseball, so that we had the usual 
w. k. good time watching Dartmoutlr 


trim us by 12 to 4 on Saturday, May 28. 
and then suffered further broiling in 
the sun while Yale beat us by 13 to 5. 

* 

Nor do we intend to do much ex- 
plaining how it all happened. In the 
Dartmouth game, the Green touched us 
up for 15 hits, two of them being home 
runs, which seems to be enough to win 
any ball game. 

And in the Yale game, the bulldog bit 
us thirteen times, which is also a fair 
enough margin of hits. 

Adding both games together, we note 
that we register a total of 13 hits, and 9 
errors. 


k + 
Write vour own epitaph. 
* X g 


At that. home runs are nice, even 
though the other side hits them, so we 
are indebted to Messrs. Caswell and 
Robertson of Dartmouth for the enter- 
tainment they furnished when they each 
pasted the pill into the far stands. 

* * 


At the same time, we extend thanks 
to Mr. Buck Freeman, who accounted 
for two triples in the Yale game, each 
one bringing across some of the futile 
Blue and White tallies. 

* x 


* 

Now, if Mr. Freeman’s admirable 
example might only be followed by the 
rest of the team...... 

* k + 


Otherwise, there were no thrills. 


But on June First— 


Even the bear, the camel and the zebu 
—we trust it was a zchu and not a yak 
or a gnu—even they stopped scratching 
themselves in that sccond inning, and 
paid strict attention to the gr. and gl. 
sight of Cornell losing the last ball game 
of the season to Columbia. 

X X* x 

The final score was 10 to 3, and the 
features of the day were the hurling of 
Bliss Price, the second inning when the 
whole nine batted around, and the docile 
but slightly moth-eaten Naughty Nine 
menagerie. 

* * x 

Not to mention the costume parade. 
It was a great sight to sce the gavly 
garbed classes stand up and howl as 
the Blue and White men started their 
sceminglv endless procession around the 
bases. Even the camel opened a lazy 
eve and released an asthmatic wheeze, 
which undoubtedly was well meant to- 
wards the home team. 

* k x 

In that eventful inning—and we are 
still speaking of the second—Buck Free- 
man lead off with a single, and went to 
second when Clark, who was later 
clected the 1922 Captain, dittoed. Watt 
heat out a tap to third, but Freeman was 
forced at that sack, Clark going to sec- 
ond. and Watt occupying first. Smith 
singled and the bases hung out the 
S. R. O. sign. Moeschen then hit to cen- 
ter. scoring the first two men, and Price 
was safe on a fumble by Davies. 

k k x 


There was a momentary Iu'l in pro- 
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ceedings while Al Schnaars almost mur- 
dered the zebu with a long foul and 


then fanned. 
x ےج‎ 


Rollo, the Red and White slabster, 
then walked Brophy and Tedford, forc- 
ing Smith and Moechen. Freeman, up a 
second time, singled again; and Price, 
Brophy and Tedford came in. Clark 
then flied out, and festivities ended. 

* 


* * 
Seven runs came in that episode. We 
scored again in the fourth, the fifth and 
the eighth, one run apiece. 
x * X 


Bliss Price, pitching in great form, 
allowed only eight hits but so well scat- 
tered that the Ithacans only cashed in 


three runs on them. P. W. G. 
COLUMBIA 
ab r h po a e 
Schnaars 1b ......... 4 1 3 / 0 0 
Brophy rf ........... 3 0 0 J 0 0 
Tedford 2b .......... 3 0 1 0 2 1 
Freeman lé .......... 4 0 0 2 0 0 
Clarka ets ops 4 0 1 4 2 0 
Watt 3b ............ 4 1 1 3 2 0 
Smith Cf ............ 4 0 1 4 0 1 
Moeschen ss ......... 4 0 1 4 4 0 
Wunderlich .......... 1 1 0 0 4 1 
"Anderson ........... 0 1 0 0 0 0 
Price p ............. 0 0 0 0 0 0 
موی ھ‎ 0 1 0 0 0 0 
Saxe d adici e eet 1 0 0 0 0 90 
Totals.........32 4 ۸ 27 14 3 
DARTMOUTH 
ab r h po a e 
Browne rf .......... 1 2 1 0 0 
Grundman If ......... 3 1 0 5 0 0 
Maynard ss .......... 5 2 2 4 4 0 
Kopf 2b ............. 4 1 1 5 0 1 
Merritt c +٦ 5 2 2 1 3 0 
Robertson lf ......... 5 2 2 7 0 1 
Caswell cf ........... 4 1 2 2 0 0 
Bruce 3b ............ 5 1 3 1 3 1 
Blake و‎ 4 3 1 1 1 2 0 
Rss D هه‎ 2 Q 1 0 0 ا۵‎ 
xxHeep ............. 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Totals......... 41 12 15 27 12 3 
*Batted for Wunderlich in fifth. 
{Batted for Price ۰ 
xxBatted for Caswell in ninth. 
Score by innings: 
Columbia . 0 0 0 0 1 3 0 0 0—4 
Dartmouth ... 1 3 0 0 5 Q 0 1 2-—12 
Two base hits—Clark, Watt, Robertson. 


Home runs—Caswell, Robertson. Stolen bases, 
Kopf,  Moeschen, — Ross. Sacrifice hit — 
Brophy. First base on error—Columbia, 2; 
Dartmouth, 3. Left on bases—Colunibia, 5; 
Dartmouth, 6. Base on balls— off Wunderlich, 
1; off Blake, 7; otf Ross, 1. Hits—off Wun- 
derlich, 9 in 5 innings: off Saxe, 5 in 3 in- 
nings; off Blake, 7 in 5 2-3 innings; off Ross, 
3 in 31-3 innings. Struck out by Wundcr- 
lich, 1; by Ross, 1. Hit by pitcher—by Wun- 
derlich (Grundman, Kopf), by Blake (Ander- 
son), Double play—Blake to Maynard. Um- 
pires—Watkins and Connolly. Time of game 


—-2:05. 
COLUMBIA 


ab r h po a e 

Schnaars, 1 b......... 3 ] 0 9 ] 0 
Brophy, 85 4 1 1 2 0 0 
Tedford, 2 b. ....... 4 ] 0 2 4 0 
Freeman, lf. ........ 3 2 2 3 0 1 
Clarke CS Vl uns uh 5 0 0 6 3 2 
Watt, 3 D............ 4 0 0 2 2 2 
Smith, Cf. a edes 4 0 1 0 1 0 
Moeschen, 70ب‎ 4 0 0 2 3 1 
Price i جا بل‎ s tony 4 0 1 1 1 1 
۳۱۵۳۱ aci ss 35 5 5 27 6 7 

YALE 

ab r h po a e 

Murphy, 2 b.......... 5 4 5 4 0 1] 
Crane., H aas ace 6 1 2 2 0 0 
Aldrich, 88, .......... 5 3 4 23 5 1 
Kernan, 1 b.......... 4 1 1 10 0 0 
Eddy BÍ. ای ا ا ا‎ es 3 1 1 1 0 0 
Sloan, Cf. nsu 9sg Rs 3 0 0 3 0 0 
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Hickey, 3 b. ........ 4 1 1 2 3 1] 
Peters. ۰۸+۹۷6١ 4 1 0 5 0 Ov 
Selleck, Pp. ........... 3 1 1 0 23 [1 
7 +٤ 37 13 13 27 10 4 
Columbia ..... 000002 00 3— 5 
Yale ......... 3 4 1 0 0 2 2 1 0—13 
Two base hits-—Aldrich, Eddy. Three base 
hits— Freeman. (2). Stolen bases— Murphy. ۰ 


Aldrich (2), Kernan, Hickey, Sloan. Sacrifice 


fly—Selleck. Left on  bases—Columbia, 11; 
Yale, 7. First base on errors—Columbia, 3; 
Yale, 5. Bases on balls—off Price, 7; of 


Selleck, 7. Struck out— by Price, 5; by Selleck, 
5. Hit by pitcher—by Selleck (Smith). by 
Price (Eddy, Sloan). Wild  pitch—Selleck. 


۳۵۶5۶۰ ball— Clark. Double plays—Clark to 
Moeschen to Clark; Moeschen to Tedford to 
ae: Umpire—Johnstone. Time of game 
—-2:10. 
COLUMBIA 
Ab. R. H. Po. ۰ 
Schnaars, 1 b............ 5 0 1 7 0 
Brophy. r. f............. 4 2 1 2 2 
Tedford, 2 b............. 3 2 4 2 3 
Frecman, l|. f............ 5 0 4 2 1 
Clatk Ce vta جاک‎ SES 4 1 1 8 0 
Matty cde. Doo oua eG wea 3 1 0 1 1 
Smile € $e es 4 1 1 1 0 
Moeschen, 01 8 کی‎ ۶ 4 2 2 4 ü 
Price. Py ace agna x 4 1 ] 0 2 
Total erna 36 10 12 27 9 
CORNELL 
Ab. R. H. Po. A. 
Foxo foe se Sas 3 0 0 0 0 
Wooden, 7 0 5 1 2 1 1 
Wegner, C. ............ 4 0 0 8 1 
Davies, 1 b............. 3 0 0 8 1 
Mayers o fo voee bes 3 1 2 0 1 
Wed; 4 1 2 2 0 
ROG, Pi Ses ps 0 0 0 0 0 
Maloney, p. ............ 3 0 0 0 2 
Cowan, S. Sio. 3 0 1 3 0 
0ص,.‎ 4 0 0 2 2 
a Shepherd ............. 1 0 1 0 n 
b: PEZ ھی و و‎ aes as 1ے‎ 0 0 0 0 
Totals cee vere 34 3 8 4 8 


a—Ratted for Maloney in ninth, 

b—Batted for Cowan in ninth. 

Errors- -Brophy, Price, Moeschen, Quis (21, 
Davies. 


Columbia .07 01 1 0 0 1 .—-I1060 
Cornell ...... 0000002 1 0— 3 

Earned runs—Columbia 2, Cornell 1. Tw» 
base hits—- Freeman, Kaw, Wooden. Sacritce 
fles— Clark, Davies. Stolen base— Moeschen. 


First base on errors—Columbia 4, Cornell 3. 
Left on bases— Columbia 7, Cornell 8. Double 
Ways Brophy and Schnaars. Struck out—by 
ollo 2, Price 4, Maloney 6. Bases on balls. - 
off Rollo 2. Price 3, Maloney 2. Wild pitch — 
Price. Balk—Price. Hits off —Rollo 5 in 1 
1-3 innings. Maloney 7 in 7 2.3. Umpires— 
Watkins and Connolly, Time of game—1:40. 


Alumni of the Graduate 


Schools 


’95Ph.D.—On the Editorial Board of 
the Journal of Comparative Neurology 
is Oliver S. Strong. 

’98Ph.1).--Gary N. Calkins 15 Asso- 
ciate Editor of the Journal of Morphol- 
0g Y. 

'01Ph.D.—A paper on "The Services 
of the Clinical Psychologist" by 
George W. A. Luckey appeared in 
School and Society for January 29. He 
read the paper before the American 
Psychological Association in Chicago, 
in December. Luckey, who is now in 
Washington, has been appointed spe- 
cialist in foreign education in the 
United States Bureau of Education 
and is no longer Dean of the School 
of Education of the University of 
Nebraska. 
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'02Ph.D.—Charles E. Lucke, Pro- 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering in 
the Schools of Mines, Engineering and 
Chemistry, is one of the one hundred 
and twenty-five engineers framing 
Power Test Codes under the auspices 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Lucke is Chairman of the 
Committee on  Internal-Combustion 
Engines of that Society. These codes 
will constitute “A national common 
law" in the field of power plant test- 
ing. Lucke delivered an address on 
"Internal Combustion Engines" at a 
recent dinner of the Council of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers at the Harvard Union in 
Cambridge. 


'02Ph.D.—Word comes from Har- 
rogate, Tenn., that George Allen Hub- 
bell, President cf Lincoln Memorial 
University, is the recipient of the 
honorary degree of Corresponding 
Academican of the Academy of Let- 
ters and Sciences in Naples, Italy. 
Hubbell is highly regarded as an edu- 
cator throughout the United States. 
He has written a number of books 
and is a member of a group of soci- 
eties having research and the advance- 
ment of learning as their fundamental 
purpose. 


'03A.M.—The wedding of Frank 
Earle Parkham and Mrs. Jessie Belle 
Bacon took place on June 20, in the 
Little Church Around the Corner, in 
New York. On their return to New 
York in the íall, after spending their 
honeymoon abroad, they will live at 
the Waldorí-Astoria Hotel. 


'07A.M., '"13Ph.D.— Dean S. Fans- 
ler, Assistant Professor of English at 
Columbia for several years, is return- 
ing to the Philippine Islands this 
month to build up the English De- 
partment of the Government Univer- 
sity at Manila. Fansler started with 
that university in 1910, when he took 
charge of the English department and 
Mrs. Fansler took charge of the De- 
partment of Philosophy. The univer- 
sity has grown very fast, and pres- 
ent records show between 2,000 and 
3,000 students in attendance. 


'07Ph.D.—Norris A. Brisco is Pro- 
. fessor of Merchandising and Director 
of the New York University School 
of Retailing, at 32 Waverly Place, 
New York. Formerly he was Profes- 


Seven engineering experts have 
been designated by Secretary ۲ 
to aid the Department of Commerce 
in solving the national housing prob- 
lem. The Columbia men among them 
are: Ira Woolson, '85Mines, consult- 
ing engineer, of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters; Rudolph ۰ 
Miller, '88Mines, engineer in charge 
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sor of Eccnomics at the University of 
lowa. His home is at 404 Orchard 
Street, Cranford, New Jersey. 


'08Ph.D.—Sven Froeberg has been 
appointed instructor of psychology 
and education at Gustavus Adolphus 
College, St. Peter, Minnesota. 


'09 A. M., 12h. D.-— Edward F. Hum- 
phrey proudly tells the News that he 
became the father of a son, John 
James, on May 24 last. 


'09Ph.D.— William. F. Hauhart has 
been appointed professor of account- 
ing in the Dallas School of Commerce 
of Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas. 


10A.M.—Harry D. Kinney, who is 
with Thomas Cook & Son, will be in 


Rangoon, Burma, until September, 
1921. 
'10A.M.— Nicholas Orem has ac- 


cepted the appointment of superin- 
tendent of the Prince Georges County 
schools, Maryland, with headquarters 
at H yattsville. 


'11Ph.D.—An article by Walter A. 
Jessup, entitled "The Greatest Need 
of the Schools—Better Teaching,” ap- 
peared in the April issue of ۸ 
Education. 


']1Ph.D.—Allen W. Porterheld, of 
the New York Evening Post, has just 
received a distinguished honor from 
the Alma Mater oí his A.B. days, the 
University of West Virginia. At this 
years Commencement he was initi- 
ated into the West Virginia chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa, an honor which 
comes to only a few people after 
they have once received their degree. 
At the same initiation Herschel Og- 
den, a well known newspaper pub- 
lisher of West Virginia; M. M. Neely, 
Congressman from the First District 
of West Virginia for twelve years, and 
H. L. Robinson, President of the West 
Virginia State Board of Control, were 
taken in. Porterñeld was actually 
elected to membership in 1917, but 
this is the first year when it was pos- 
sible for him to be on hand for the 
initiation. 

"11A.M., '16Ph.D. — Harry Kurz, 
now Professor of Spanish at the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, has accepted 
a position as Head of Romance Lan- 
guages at Knox College, Galesburg, 
Illinois, to begin in September, 1921. 
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'12A.M.. "3L — Richard Fondiller 
may now be rcached at 616 East 181st 
Strect, New York. He formerly lived 
at 656 West 204th Street, New York. 


'12Ph.D. — H. E. Woodward is a 
chemist at Jackson Laboratory, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. He should be ad- 
dressed at that place, Box 525. 

']12Ph.D. — Max Kahn, Associate 
Professor of Biological Chemistry. 1s 
one of the eight prominent scientists 
who have accepted places on the Ili- 
nois General Hospital Cancer Rce- 
search Foundation's advisory board. 
Kahn has the added distinction of be- 
ing Chairman of the Council. 


13A.M.—Ilubert Phillips is no 
longer at Los Gatos, California, but 
is living in Cleveland, Ohio, and may 
be reached in care of the Y. M. €. A. 
there, of which he is secretary. 


'13A.M.— Morse S. Allen is Assist- 
ant Professor of English at Trinity 
College, Hartford, Connecticut. 


'154.M.— Peng Chung Chang gave a 
lecture on March 29 at the Goodwyn 
Institute on the subject of "China and 
World Democracy." Chang is secre- 
tary of the Chinese educational com- 
mission dispatched to America last 
year to study modern methods in 
schools. His discussion of the Chinese 
question included China as a Chinese 
presse and China as a world prob- 
em. 


'1154.M.— A. I. Barrett is now in 
the movies, playing opposite such 
screen favorites as Elsie Ferguson, 
Anita Stewart, Dorothy Dalton, and 
others. Barrett secured his first taste 
of stage life while performing in the- 
atricals as a student in college. Arter 
graduating he sccured a position. with 
the Ben Greet Players and toured the 
country. 


'16Ph.D.— Edward F. Hauch has 
just received an appointment as Mun- 
son Professor of German Language 
and Literature at Hamilton College, 
Clinton, New York. His duties will 
commence next September. At pres- 
ent he is Associate Professor of Mod- 


ern Languages at Rutgers College. 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
17A.M.—Louis Epstein has re- 


sumed the name oí Louis Marness, 
and his mail should be addressed to 
553 Eighth Street, Brooklyn, New 
York. 


Alumni Notes 


of building ordinances, of New York, 
and Edwin II. Brown, ’741., of the 
American Institute of Architects. 

"67 P.&S.—Albert H. Buck may be 
reached at 49 Wall Strect, New York, 
in care of H. W. Buck. His residence 
is at Cornwall, New York. 

°73L—A dinner was given Edward 
A. Page, at the Hotel McAlpin, on 


saturday, May 14, by his former 
teachers and pupils, in honor of his 
75th birthday. Page has been associ- 
ated with the schools of Manhattan 
for almost half a century. 

"77 Mines—C. Bowyer Vaux has 
charge of the six publications put out 
by the Wistar Institute of Anatomy 
and Biology, Philadelphia. 
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"79, '84L—Edwin R. A. Seligman, 
۱ 6۱۷10۷24۲ Professor of Political 
Economy, has been elected to the 
Presidency of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors. 


"79L—R. M. Martin, whose office 
has been at 38 Park Row, New York, 
has removed to 177 Montague Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


'81,':83L—Frank W. Arnold has 
moved from 31 to 35 Nassau Street, 
New York. 

':8a3L—E. W. Ditmars has moved 
from 302 Broadway, New York, to 164 


Montague Street, Brooklyn, New 
York. 
'Ba3Mines—Robert Peele, Professor 


of Mining at Columbia University, 
has been elected an honorary member 
of the Institution of Mining and Me- 
tallurgy, London, “in recognition of 
his eminent services in the advance- 
ment of mining science and educa- 
tion." 


'83Mines— Michael I. Pupin ad- 
dressed the graduates of Polytechnic 
Institute, Brooklyn, New York, at 
their commencement exercises on 
Wednesday, June 15. His subject was 
"Sciences and the Art of Physics." 


'aaL— Theodore Holland is now liv- 
ing in Denver, Colorado, at 921 [ast 
Thirteenth Street. 


':84—On Thursday afternoon, June 
23, Ambrose Dyer Henry and Mrs. 
Osgood Wilkinson were married in 
St. Bartholomew's Chapel, New York. 
Henry was formerly President of the 
Columbia College Alumni Association 
and last year completed his term as 
Alumni Trustee. He is a member of 
the Racquet and Tennis, Metropolitan, 
University, and Piping Rock Clubs. 

'84Mines—W m. Crittenden Adams 
is President of the United States Sav- 
ings Bank, at 606 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Ile lives at 155 West 
Fifty-eighth Street, New York. 

'84P.&S.—Geocrge S. Huntington is 
on the Editorial Boards of American 
-Inatomical Memoirs and the sfmerican 
Journal of ۰ 


'86I.— Edward Swann, District At- 
tornev of New York, married Miss 
Margaret W. Geisinger of Salisbury, 
Missouri, on May 21. During the last 
twenty years Swann has held several 
public offices that brought him fre- 
quently into public notice. He has 
been a member of Congress, a Judge 
of General Sessions, and a candidate 
for the Supreme Court bench. 


':881.—F. Dieffenbach, formerly of 
206 Broadway, New York, has moved 
to 586 Newark Avenue, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

'89P.&S.—George A. Torrison lives 
at 2338 N. Kedzie Boulevard, Chicago, 
Illinois. Heis a physician and Assis- 
tant Professor at the University of 
Chicago. 

'89, '90A.M.— Benjamin N. Cardozo, 
Judge of the Court of Appeals, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws at the Commencement Ex- 
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ercises of Yale University, on June 22, 
1921. Two days before he made the 
principal address at the annual lunch- 
eon of the Alumni of the Yale Law 
School. His topic was "The Nature 
of the Judicial Process." 

'89, '92P.&S.— Walter Jarvis Barlow 
represented Columbia at the exercises 
in connection with the dedication of 
the new Administration and Audito- 
rium Building at the University of 
California, on June 19-23. 


"89 Mines—Edward W. Guiterman is, 


connected with the National Aniline 
& Chemical Company, Inc., with of- 
fices at 113 High Street, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
90, '12Ph.D. — Frank Pierrepont 
Graves, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion at the University of Pennsylvania, 
has been chosen by the State Board of 
Regents to succeed John 11. Finley 
as Commissioner of Education and 
President of the University of the 
State of New York. Graves was at 
one time instructor of Greek at Co- 
lumbia. Ile is a member of numerous 
educational societies and has written 
extensively for the principal educa- 
tional and classical periodicals. He 
has also published a number of vol- 
umes which have received wide recog- 
nition for scholarly authority. Mail 
will reach him at 251 l'arragut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


’90—I1. Beattie Brown is practicing 
medicine at 39 Baker Street, Saranac 
Lake, New York. lle gives his home 
address as 243 Warburton Avenue, 
Yonkers, New York. 


'91— George Robert Brush is now 


rector of the Episcopal Church at 
Hardwick, Vermont. 
'92— Thomas 1). Tuttle is on the 


staff of the U. S. P. H. S. Hospital at 
Helena, Montana. Until recently he 
was State llealth Commissioner at 
Seattle, Washington. 

'02L'.&S.— Charles H. Peck, profes- 
sor of clinical surgery, was one of the 
speakers at the annual convention of 
the Massachusetts Branch oí the 
American College of Surgery, held at 
Springheld, Massachusetts during the 
middle of May. 


'93I.——George Clark Smith may be 
reached at Grand Avenue and LeRoy 
Place, Newburgh, New York. 


’931.—President Harding has named 
W. M. Collier, President of George 
Washington University, as Ambassa- 
dor to Chile. Collier has twice served 
as Minister to Spain, under Presidents 
Roosevelt and ۰ 

'03L— Herbert Seymour Barnes is 
Vice-President and General Manager 
of the National Liquid Recording Cor- 
poration, with offices at 105 West For- 
tieth Strect, New York City. 

'93— The degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred by Syracuse University 
at their Commencement on June 14, 
1921, on Arnon IL. Squiers of Brook- 
lyn, Justice of the New York Supreme 
Court, Second Department. Squiers 
was elected to the Supreme Court in 
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1919 at the expiration of his term as 
a member of the Board ot Aldermen. 


"95 M ines, '97].— Gustavus T. Kirby, 
president of the American Olympic 
Committee, has returned from Europe, 
where he has been in attendance at 
the various international conferences 
on sport which were held in Lausanne, 
Switzerland. 


'96—]. Barstow Smull is one of the 
three Vice-Presidents of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation whose ap- 
pointment was announced on July 11 
by Chairman Lasker of the Shipping 
Board. Smull and the two other Vice- 
Presidents will have control of the 
operating department of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, and will de- 
vote their efforts toward speeding the 
day when the Government fleet may 
pass into private ownership and opera- 
tion. Smull is half owner of J. H. 
Winchester & Company, Steamship 
Agents and Brokers, and has had wide 
experience in all branches of shipping. 
Of the three Vice-Presidents ap- 
pointed, he was the unanimous choice 
of the Ship Owners' Association and 
the Ship Operators’ Association. He 
lives at 11 East Sixty-eighth Street, 
New York. 

'96S—W'alter I. Slichter, professor 
of clectrical engineering, attended the 
thirty-seventh annual convention of 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Shichter is a Manager of the A. I. 
E. E. and is well known in the elec- 
trical world, having written many of 
the technical books and papers used 
by the profession. 


'97— Emil Justus Riederer is Direc- 
tor of Inspection Division of the Atlas 
Powder Company in Wilmington, 
Delaware. lle lives at 1403 Delaware 
Avenue, Wilmington. 

'97]1.— William D. Riter is Assistant 
United States Attorney-General in the 
Department of Justice in Washington, 
D. C. Until the early part of April 
he was a member of the firm of Van 
Cott, Riter & Farnsworth, in the 
Walker Bank Building at Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

"'02L--Henry Cameron Eldert‏ ,9و" 
and Miss Marion MacMullin were‏ 
married at St. Stephen's Church, New‏ 
York, on Thursday, May 26. Mr.‏ 
and Mrs. Kldert are spending their‏ 
honeymoon in ۰‏ 

'09— William B. Corning is no 
longer with the Royal Baking Powder 
Company. His home address is 180 
Kingsley Avenue, West New Brigh- 
ton, Staten Island, New York. 

"99-۸ card informs the News that 
Richard Bigelow's business address is 
161 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. lle resides at 12 Cypress 
Place, Brookline, Massachusetts. 


'00S— Walton Livingston Oakley 
and Mrs. Elsie Brown Jenkins were 
married at Darien, Connecticut, on 
June 29. Following the ceremony. 
the bridal couple came to New York 
in the private car that Oakley had 
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chartered for the occasion. On reach- 
ing the Grand Central they were 
greeted by friends, whom they enter- 
tained in their car from eight until 
nine o'clock. They will spend their 
honeymoon in Canada. In the au- 
tumn Mr. and Mrs. Oakley will live 
at 10 East Fifty-eighth Street, New 
York. 

700, 'O03Ph.D.—John Erskine, Pro- 
fessor of English at Columbia, wrote 
the Phi Beta Kappa poem which he 
delivered at Harvard University on 
June 20. 


'01 P. &S.— William H. Woglom lec- 
tured on May 3 at the annual meeting 
of the Connecticut Conference of So- 
cial Work, held at Middletown, Con- 
necticut. His address was entitled, 
"What Social Workers Should Know 
About Cancer." 


'OlS—Augustine N. Lawrence may 
be reached in care of Canadian Ford 
Automobile Company, Ford, Ontario, 
Canada. 


'01P.&S.—Elisha L. McGill is the 
Coroner of the city of Petersburg, 
Virginia, and is also the local surgeon 
for the Atlantic Coast Line. His home 
is at 435 W. Washington Street, 
Petersburg, Virginia. 


'02—Charles W. Kennedy is Chair- 
man oí the Princeton Track Commit- 
tee and is at present engaged in ar- 
ranging the details of the dual meet 
between the combined Oxtord-Cam- 
bridge track team and the Cornell and 
Princeton teams. This meet is sched- 
uled to take place in New York about 
July 29 and will probably be held at 
Travers Island. Kennedy held the 
intercollegiate championship for the 
broad jump while in college. 

'028S— Clarence Philip Crissey and 
Miss Jane Belle Nichols were mar- 
ried on Saturday, May 28, at St. Paul's 


Chapel, Columbia University. Mr. 
and Mrs. Crissey will live at 2 
West State Street, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 


'03—Colin G. Fink, who organized 
and has directed the Research Labora- 
tories of the Chile Exploration Com- 
pany for the past four years, has re- 
signed his position to practice as a 
cousulting engineer. Fink recently in- 
vented an electrical process for the 
reduction and refining of tin. His new 
insoluble anode is now being intro- 
duced at the electrolytic copper re- 
finery at Chuquicamata, Chile. Fink 
was at one time in charge of research 
at the Edison Lamp Works and is the 
originator of the drawn tungsten fila- 
ment and the dumet leading in wire. 


'03P.&S.— Edward Rudolph Posner 
should be addressed at 1205 Bankers 
Trust Building, Des Moines, Iowa, 
instead of 1205 Equitable Building in 
that city. 


’031.— Announcement has recently 
been made of the removal of the law 
oftices of Ernst, Fox & Cane, from 
31 Liberty Street to 24 West Forty- 
third Street, New York. Bernard M. 
L. Ernst, ۰99, ’031.; Melville H. Cane, 
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'00, '03L, and David J. Fox, ’96A.M., 
'07L, are members of the firm. 


°04, ’061.—Hlarold Benjamin Elgar 
was married on June 7 to Miss Ma- 
thilda Mary Kaempffe. Mr. and Mrs. 
Elgar are now at home at 101 West 
Seventy-eighth Street, New York. 


04, ’05Ph.D.—The leading article in 
the May issue of the American School 
Board Journal is entitled “Fictitious 
Permanent School Funds,” contributed 
by Fletcher Harper Swift, of the Col- 
legc of Education, University of Min- 
nesota. The article was continued in 
the June issue. 


'04— A son, John Peniman, was born 
on June 5 to James Myers and ۰ 
Myers of 159 Dutchess Terrace, Wap- 
pinger l'alls, New York. 

'041l.—Frank W. Burrows is Vice- 
President of the Keningston Manu- 
facturing Company, Seventy-ninth 
Street and East End Avenue, New 
York. He lives at 434 West 120th 
Street, New York. 


'O4L—W. H. Grasse is no longer at 
256 Broadway, New York, but is liv- 
ing at 471 Boyden Avenue, Hilton, 
New Jersey. 

'04L—J. J. Coughlan, formerly of 
154 Nassau Street, New York, has 
moved to 28 Court Street, New York. 


'04— Carlton J. H. Hayes, professor 
of history, received the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws from Notre 
Dame University, South Bend, Indi- 
ana, at their Commencement on 
June 13. 


'04—1.ouis Bliss Gillet has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of the De- 
partment of English Literature at 
Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Massachusetts. 


'051.—W. S. Creevey has retired 
from the practice of law and is farm- 
ing at l'ort Myers, Florida. 


"05-۸ son was born on April 22, 
1921, to Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Cuthell. 
The young manu has been named 
David. Incidentally his father was 
awarded the title of Commendatore of 
the Order of the Crown of Italy some 
time ago for settling the financial at- 
fairs between the Kingdom of Italy 
and the United States War Depart- 
ment. 


'05—As the News goes to press, 
word comes from Detroit, Michigan, 
that the Reverend Duncan H. Browne, 
recently elected Dean of St. John's 
Cathedral, Denver, Colorado, was 
stricken with appendicitis on July 1 
while visiting his brother in that city. 
The telegram announcing his illness 
stated that his condition was as good 
as could be expected. 


'05S—On Sunday, June 5, at Duluth, 
Michigan, Henry A. Ilouse was mar- 
ried to Miss Martha Iledman. Miss 
Hedman, a Swedish actress, has been 
very popular on the American stage 
for several years. House is the son 
of F. E. House, President of the Du- 
luth Tron Range Railroad, and a min- 
ing engineer. Mr. and Mrs. House 
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are spending their 


Sweden. 


'05S—F. H. Duncombe is with the 
Acme Shear Company, manufacturers 
of solid steel cast shears and scissors, 
at Bridgeport, Connecticut. Dun- 
combe is living at Newton, Connec- 
ticut. 


'06L—Henry ۲ 
his ofhce at 61 Broadway, ھ‎ ew 
City. 
Street. 

"069-۸ son, John Mortimer, was 
born to Mortimer and Mrs. Freund 
on June 9. 


'06,'08L — Theodore K. McCarthy, 
Arthur N. Gigerich, '10, and Cyril J. 
Brown, '14, have formed a partnership 
under the firm name of McCarthy, 
Geigerich and Brown, and are practis- 
ing law at 50 Broad Street, New York 
City. 

'06S—Clark Blickensderfer is now 
living at 850 Grant Street, Denver, 
Colorado. 


'07].—Mr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Lew- 
isohn announce the arrival of a daugh- 
ter, Joan Emma Lewisohn. Mrs. Lew- 
isohn is the daughter of the late Isaac 
N. Seligman, '76. 


'08, '09A.M.— Alden H. Abbott is 
Dean and also Professor ot History 
and Political Science at the College 
of the Pacific; San José, California. 
He lives at 684 Asbury Street, San 
José. 

'08P.&S.—John H. Gray, a son of 
one of the greatest missionary fam- 
ilies in India, and at one time sent by 
the Y. M. C. A. to organize the Phy- 
sical Department of the Association 
in India, is now National Physical 
Director of the Y. M. C. A. in China. 
Although his work requires him to 
travel about the country consider- 
ably, he may be reached through his 
permanent address at 20 Museum 
Road, Shanghai, China. 


'08P.&S.—' The News has been noti- 
fied that Francis Johnston Sloane 1s 
now living in Los Esinas, Pasadena, 
California. 


'09, "11L— Joseph Steiner announces 
the removal of his law ottices to 
Rooms 501-502, 5th Floor Kinney 
Building, Corner Market and Broad 
Streets, Newark, New Jersey. 


'09—O. V. Werner has notified the 
News to send his copy in future to 
1507 Metropolitan Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


'09S—B. Peter Cerussi has notined 
the News that his business address 1s 
now B. Peter Cerussi, Interior ۸1۶۴ 
and Tile Work, 2486 Davidson Ave- 
nue, New York. 


'09—Albert M. C. McMaster has 
recently returned to New York ٣ 
an absence which has included most 
of the period since his graduation. 
After leaving the army in November, 
1919, he became attached to the Bos- 
ton office of Lee Higginson & Com- 
pany, and has just now been trans- 
ferred to their New York oftice as 


honeymoon in 


now has 
York 
He was formerly at 35 Nassau 
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Manager of the Foreign Exchange 
Department. 

'09, ’131.— George Brokaw Comptof 
has resigned his position as appraiser 
in the Transfer Tax Oftice because of 
his increasingly heavy duties in the 
law firm of Peaslee & Compton, 501 
Fiith Avenue, New York. Compton 
was appointed in 1915 at the request 
of Governor Whitman and has served 
continuously except while in France 
with the 349th Field Artillery. 


'09— Charles Barker Scovil was mar- 
ried on May 11 to Miss Beatrice Ade- 
lin Sheldon of Pawtucket,” Rhode 
Island. The ceremony was performed 
at St. Paul's Episcopal Church of Paw- 
tucket by Rt. Rev. James De Wolf 
Perry, D.D., Episcopal Bishop of 
Rhode Island, assisted by Rev. Rob- 
erts Alger Seilhamer, rector of St. 
Paul's Church. Dr. Scovil and his 
bride sailed on May 14 on the “Olym- 
pic" for a six-weeks’ honeymoon in 
England and France. Scovil is rec- 
tor of St. John's Episcopal Church, 
Barrington, Rhode Island. 


09, '15Ph.D.— Leon Fraser has been 
appointed Acting Director of the Bu- 
reau of War Risk Insurance. 

10—On June 15, Luther Reed and 
Miss Naomi Childers were married in 
New York City. Mrs. Reed is a film 
star, having appeared in “Earth- 
bound," “Lord and Lady Algy," and 
several other pictures. Reed is a play- 
wright of considerable note, and was 
formerly on the staff of the New York 
Herald. During the war he served as a 
l.ieutenant in the Army. 

’10— John Willoughby and Miss Mil- 
dred Potter of Granville, New York, 
were married on May 24. Willoughby 
is a member of the law firm ot Hunt, 
۱۱:۱۱ & Betts of New York City. 

'10- Frank G. Schrenkeisen and 
George l. Kettner have formed the 
law tirm of Schrenkeisen and Kettner, 
Crennan Building, 498 Main Street, 
New Rochelle, New York.  Schren- 
keisen was commissioned a Second 
Lieutenant during the war and served 
overseas for eight months. 


10, °12L—Howard QOsterhout was 
married to Miss Edna Suydam Da- 
vison, daughter of the Reverend and 
Mrs. William L. Davison, formerly of 
Brooklyn, on Monday, July 18, at 
Grace Church, Brooklyn, New York. 

'10—James Maddock Shaw and Miss 
Dorothy Truitt Mullin, were married 
on Saturday, April 30, in New York 
City. Mr. and Mrs. Shaw are now 
living at 394 Bank Street, New York. 

'115— The marriage of George Law- 
rence Peters and Miss Marion [rul- 
lard took place on June 29, at the 
llotel Gotham, New York. During 
the war Peters served in the Chemi- 
cal Warfare Division of the U. 5. 
Army. 

'11L—On June 3, 1921, at Brussels, 
Belgium, a daughter was born to Hal- 
let and Mrs. Johnson. Johnson has 
been in the Diplomatic Service for the 
past nine years, having held several 
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different posts. He is now Secretary 
of the American Embassy at Brussels. 


۰11, '13P.&S.—Richmond Stephens 
announces a change of address from 
11 East Forty-eighth Street to 119 
West Fifty-eighth Street, New York. 


'l01— Thomas B. Paton, Jr., should 
now be addressed at 165 Broadway, 
New York, instead of in care of Phe- 
lan Beale, 2 Wall Street, New York. 


']1—Nelson B. Gatch and Mrs. 
Gatch are receiving congratulations 
on the birth of a daughter on May 11, 
to be named Olive Tripp Gatch. 
Gatch may be addressed at 52 Vander- 
bilt Avenue, New York. 


'"l1S— Formal announcement 
been made of the engagement of Stev- 
enson Pierce Tavlor to Miss Margaret 
Greenwood, of Boston, Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Taylor was a lieutenant in 
the Navy during the war. He is now 
connected with the Noiseless Type- 
writer Company. 

'12, 134. M.—Arthur W. Macmahon, 
instructor in political science at Co- 
lumbia, is giving a course this sum- 
mer entitled "American Political Par- 
ties and Issues," at the State Univer- 
sity Summer Session in Los Angeles, 
California. 

'12— The wedding of David M. Hey- 
man and Miss Ruth Stein took place 
on July 3, at the Summer home of the 
brides parents at Scarsdale, New 
York. Mr. and Mrs. Heyman left 
immediately after the ceremony for 
Hot Springs, Virginia. 

'12—Elbridge Colby, holding the 
rank of Captain, Infantry, U. S. A., 
recently graduated from the Infantry 
Training School at Camp Benning, 
Georgia, at the head of the class and 
was assigned to the school as instruc- 
tor. lle has received a two months’ 
leave of absence and is to deliver lec- 
tures this summer on “Education and 
the Army" at the Cliff Haven Summer 
School. 


12, 14 - William D. Ahearn is now 
associated with the firm of Clark, Carr 
& Ellis in the practice of law at 120 
Broadway, New York. 

"12S— Edward ©. Roberts is a gen- 
eral contractor, with offices at 154 
Nassau Street, New York City. His 
home ts on School Street, Manhasset, 
Long Island. 


'13 — Albert Levitt has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Law in the Law 
School of the University of North Da- 
kota, at Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


135-100۷ S. Bonsib is Chief Safety 
Inspector, Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, with an oftice address at 
Room 400, 26 Broadway, New York. 
Donsib lives at 2 Lyon Place, White 
Plains, New York. 

'13P.&S.—John P. Peters, Jr., has 
been appointed to the Yale Medical 
Staff. 

'138—Samuel B. Applebaum is As- 
sistant Technical Manager of the Par- 
mutit Company, 440 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. His home address is 78 


has | 


Stephenson Boulevard, New Rochelle. 
New York. 

'13—1llIenry Vogel Shelley is assist- 
ant professor oi Greek at Laíayette 
College, Easton, Pennsylvania. His 
home is at 4420 Sansom Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 


135-۸ 20۲6۷۷ Gahagan is at pres- 
ent in Valparaiso, Chile, for W. R. 
Grace & Company. 


'14—Samuel Hayiord has resigned 
as educational secretary of the Cen- 
tral Y. M. C. A. of Harrisburg, Penn- 
svlvania. He intends to establish a 
private school in that city for the 


.training of young women for business 


careers. 


14S— Albert Rothwell is in the Dis- 
trict Attornev's office, in the Post Or- 
fice Building, Park Row, New York. 

۰14-۷۷۲0 Van Alstyne may now 
be reached in care of the Aluminum 
Company of America, 209 Washington 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


'14, '16S— Ernest Albert Barth is the 
Hartford Manager of the Lincoln 
Electric Company, which is located at 
54 Church Street, Hartford, Connec- 
ticut. 

'14, 15L — Clarence Milheiser is now 
a member of the law firm of Stewart. 
De Lange & Milheiser, with offices at 
Houston and Galveston, Texas. 


'14S— George C. Rohrs is connected 
with the Advertising Department ot 
the Curtis Publishing Company, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Penn- 
svlvania. 

"15, '17]1.— Ernest H. Edinger was 
recently made Editor-in-Chief of the 
Pyramid, the monthly publication. ot 
the Bankers’ Club. This organization 
is devoted to the interests of the officers 
and clerks of the Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany in New York. The Pyramid 1s an 
ambitious publication of thirty-two 
pages, well illustrated, and contanung 
very interesting reading. — Edinger's 
home address is 622 Bergen Avenue. 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 

"15-۸ daughter, Ruth Ansley, was 
born on May 19 to Alfred James and 
Mrs. Derbyshire, at Trinity Rectory, 
Abbeville, South Carolina. 


’15C— Benjamin F. Leonard may be 
reached at 27 Leo Place, Newark. 
New Jersey. 

'15—1.ester and Mrs. Danielson have 
announced the birth of a son, Clark, 
on July 14. Danielson was formerly 
Graduate Manager of Athletics at Co- 
lumbia, and is now connected with the 
Equity Steamship Company. — His 
home is at 32 Post Avenue, New York 
City. 

151.._—Jerome F. Katz was recently 
married to a Miss Levy of Brooklyn. 
Our informant failed to give us the 
full maiden name of Mrs. Katz. 


'16— Edward B. Fox, Assistant Reg- 
istrar at Columbia, was married this 
spring to Miss Helen W. Blakely, 
daughter of Gilbert S. Blakley, Princi- 
pal of the Evander Childs High School 
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of New York City. Among the ushers 
was Thomas Munroe, '16, at the pres- 
ent time a lecturer in the Department 
of Philosophy at Columbia. Mr. and 
Mrs. Fox should be addressed at 2207 
University Avenue. 

715J—F. C. Schang, Jr., has informed 
the News that he is the father of 
Frances Rosalind, born on June 5, 
1921, at New York City. Schang is 
secretary of the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau, Aeolian Hall, New York. 


'158—TFrank E. Edebohls now lives 
at 300 East 163rd Street, New York, 
and is in business at 316 East 161st 
Street. 


'16M.S.—D. Q. McComb has been 
named as Chief Engineer of the Ten- 
nessee Highway Department. 


"4161.—Moses G. Hubbard, Jr., has 
been chosen commander of Utica 
Post, No. 229, American Legion, lo- 
cated at Utica, New York. Hubbard 
is a member of the law firm of Fuller 
& Hubbard, with offices in Utica. 


'16S— Felix Edgar Wormser is As- 
sistant Editor of the Engineering and 
Mining Journal, located at Tenth Ave- 
nue and Thirty-sixth Street, New 
York City. His former address was 
in care of the United States Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


'16—Clift Cornwall and Miss Eliza- 
beth Huber, daughter of Askar E. Hu- 
ber, were married on Saturday, April 
23, at Trinity Church in Portland, 
Oregon. A reception at the Huber 
residence followed the ceremony. 


'16, 18Ph.D.— The Bedford Presby- 
terian Church, Brooklyn, New York, 
was the scene of the wedding of 
Charles Edward Hamilton and Miss 
Amelia B. McCallum on Thursday, 
June 9. Hamilton is at present an 
instructor in medicine at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons and is a 
member of the staff of Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York. 

"16, '"181.— David M. Klausmer has 
just opened an office in Jersey City, 
at 586 Newark Avenue, opposite the 
Court House. 

'16— Alfred W. Treen, Curate at All 
Saints’ Church, Ashmont, Massachu- 
setts, has been called to St. Anne’s 
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Church, Dorchester. Treen has been 
located at Detroit, Michigan, and Su- 
perior, Wisconsin, since his ordina- 
tion. 

'178—Otto Neumer, formerly with 
the Turner Construction Company, is 
now with the SKEF Industries of 165 
Broadway, New York. 

"17—Sigmund M. Kempner and Miss 
Barbara ll. Guggenheim, a daughter 
of Mrs. Benjamin Guggenheim, of 270 
Park Avenue, New York, were mar- 
ried on June 20 in the ballroom of the 
Ritz-Carlton. Kempner is connected 
with a New York banking house. 


’17— Joseph H. Riseley was married 
to Miss Cornelia D. Holtslander, on 
Saturday, the eighteenth of June, in 
New York City. 


'17, '20F. A.—Joseph B. Denison and 
Miss Nancy Campbell Moore of 
Poughkeepsie, New York, were mar- 
ried on June 29. Denison is a mem- 
ber of the Columbia University Club 
and the Alpha Delta Phi Fraternity. 


'17, '19P.&S.—On Saturday after- 
noon, May 21, Kenneth Lewis was 
married to Miss Evelyn Lymont Mar- 
tin of Maplewood, New Jersey. Dr. 
and Mrs. Lewis will reside at 4 West 
Ninety-fifth Street, New York. 


’17S—Meyer Stone has been down 
at Havana, Cuba, for some time past 
supervising the installation of an elec- 
trolytic bleach plant. His home ad- 
dress is 660 St. Nicholas Avenue, New 
York. 

'17— Harold J. Eckley is now a mem- 
ber of the firm of Eckley & Brown, 
29] Broadway, New York City. 

'17, '201. —Formal announcement has 
been made of the engagement of 
Henry Rodger Kahn to Miss Juha ۰ 
Turkeltaub. 


'17].— Leo Mulford Blancke and 
Miss Edith Berdan of Roselle, New 
Jersey, were married on June 9, at 
the home of the bride. 


| 17— Gilbert C. Anderson is practic- 
ing medicine at 254 West [ighty-sec- 
ond Strcet, New York. 


'17J]— Louis Richard Mann will be 
associated in the management of the 
Cobleskill Index, which has just been 


ARR Q. 


10 Rast 482 St. 


NEW YORK, 


SPORT WEAR 
of marked distinction 
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bought by his father, Jacob ۲]. Mann, 
of Poughkeepsie, and formerly a res- 
ident of Cobleskill, New York. Louis 
Mann has had much experience in 
newspaper work. 

'17—On Wednesday, May 25, Arch- 
ibald C. Curry was married to Miss 
Elizabeth Coles, daughter of Robert 
L. Coles, of White Plains, New York. 
Truman M. Curry, Jr.. 16S, was best 
man, and Herbert A. Koenig, '20, was 
one of the ushers. Mr. aud ۰ 
Curry expect to make their home in 
White Plains. 


'18—Donald Wingate Lamb is now 
located at 360 West Twenty-second 
Street, New York City. 


18P.&S.—Wilham J. Barnes is no 
longer at Tunkhannock,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He may be reached at Hope 
Hospital, Huai Yuen, Auhnei, China. 


'18—Chester A. Buckner, a teacher 
in the School of Education, University 
of Pittsburgh, lives at 732 Millvale 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


'18] —The engagement has been an- 
nounced in London, England, of Otis 
Peabody Swift of Hastings-on-Hud- 
son, New York, to Miss Ethel Con- 
stance Longworth of Montreal, Can- 
ada. 


۰18 — Herbert (“Hal”) Vollmer, 
holder of the world's record for swim- 
ming 1,000 meters, was chosen as a 
member of the all-collegiate relay 
team which opposed the champion 
Yale four in the 200-yard special race 
on June 23. Vollmer was captain oí 
the Varsity Swimming team in 1916, 
when he set a new intercollegiate rec- 
ord of 581-5 seconds for 100 yards. 


'18—Payton Westbrook Spence was 
married on March 28, 1921, to Miss 
Jocelyn Phillard Stebbins, a student in 
Teachers’ College. The announcement 
was made early in July from the 
bride's home in California. Mr. and 
Mrs. Spence should now be addressed 
at 171 Saratoga Avenue, Yonkers, 
New York. 

۰185 — Alexander Milyko’s home is 
at 946 College Avenue, New York 
City, but his career as a geologist 
keeps him out of the country a great 
part of the time. At present his busi- 
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WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 
PALM BEACH 


Putting a 
Colgate “Refill” 
in the 


“Handy Grip” 


is like putting a new blade in a razor 
—easy and simple. The soap itself is 
threaded to screw into the socket. 
There is no waste. 


With Convenience and Economy, you 
get Comfort also in shaving with Colgate's. 
The softening lather needs no mussy rub- 
bing in with the fingers. It leaves your face 
cool and refreshed. 


Colgate's Shaving Stick not only produces 
the most soothing lather for the average 
man but it is a little more economical in use 
than powder and much more economical 
than cream. As we make all "GT Um 
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tríal size stick of Col- 
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The “COLUMBIA” 


This is a typical FRANK-DUNN 


Straw. 


It's as good as it looks. It will top any 
head with becomingly good grace. 


A Straw with just enough "dash" and 
“snap” to be likeable at sight. This and 
all of our straws are hand blocked. All 
have Easy-Phit Perfect Air-Vent Self 
Adjusting Cushion Leather Sweatbands. 
We do not sell at retail, but to popular- 
ize FRANK-DUNN Straws, among 
Columbia Students we will extend the 
courtesy of our wholesale price to all 
Columbia Students and Alumni who 
may call at our wholesale showrooms, 


821-823 Broadway, fourth floor. 


821-823 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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ness address is Colombia Syndicate, 
Apartado 195, Barauquilla, Colombia, 
South America. 


'19P.&S.—Arthur A. Tower has 
opened an office at 27 West Main 
Street, Meriden, Connecticut. Tower 
had his hospital training at Hartford 
Hospital and St. Mary's Free Hospi- 
tal for Children, New York. 


'19L—James G. Affleck, Jr., is prac- 
ticing law at 49 Wall Street, New 
York. His home is in Yonkers, New 
York, at 14 Amackassin Terrace. 


'19— Ronald M. Craigmyle is in the 
brokerage business at Rome 1227, 115 
Broadway, New York. His home 1s at 
627 West 115th Street, New York. 


'19P.&S.—Frank Luckett Hughes 
may be addressed at the Presby- 
terian Hospital in New York, where 
he has been an interne since his 
graduation. He is taking both the 
medical and the surgical services in 
that institution. His home address is 
Ashland, Virginia. 

'"20— Millard J. Bloomer, former in- 
tercollegiate and Olympic Team 
Fencing Champion, is a special writer 
on sports for the New York Evening 
Sun. 

»;20L—H. S. Weaver, formerly with 
the firm of Rearick, Dorr and Travis, 
is now doing general law practice 
with Cullom and Rinke, 165 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


'20, ’21P.&S.—J. Herbert Bliss is a 
physician connected with the Method- 
ist Hospital, Brooklyn, New York. 
He lives at the P. & S. Club, 346 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York. 


'20— Edward McGonigle Healey was 
married on June 21 to Miss Helen 
Louise Hicks (Barnard, 20) in the 
Peddie Memorial Church of Newark, 
New Jersey. Norman Sibley, ‘20, dur- 
ing the past year secretary of the Co- 
lumbia University Christian Associa- 
tion, was one of the ushers. On 
their way to a six weeks' wedding 
trip, "Ed" and Mrs. Healy stopped at 
Poughkeepsie for the Regatta on June 
22. It is expected that the couple 
will make their home in Newark, New 
Jersey. For the present Healy may 
be addressed at 540 West 113th Street, 
New York. 
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Necrology* 


Francis Marion Burdick 

(Resolution adopted. at the annual meeting 
of the Alumni Association of the Law School 
of Columbia University.) 

On motion duly made, seconded and 
unanimously carried, is was 

Resolved: That the following minute 
he spread upon the records of the 
Alumni Association of the Law School 
of Columbia University: 


"Complete necrology notes will appear in the 
next issue of the News.—- ED 


COLUMBIA 


ALUMNI NEWS 


Francis Marion Burdick, Emeritus, 
Dwight Professor of Law in Columbia 
University, died on June 3, 1920, at his 
home in DeRuyter, New York, in the 
75th year of his life. 

He was graduated from Hamilton 
College in 1869 and received the degree 
of Bachelor of Laws from that institu- 
tion three years later. He was editor 
of the Utica Herald in 1870-71. He 
practiced law in Utica for ten years, 
during the last two vears of which he 
was mayor of that city, having been 
elected to that office on a “good govern- 
ment” ticket. He was professor of law 
and history in Hamilton College from 
1882 to 1887, then professor of law in 
Cornell University until 1891, when he 
was appointed to the Dwight Professor- 
ship of Law in Columbia University, 
and became an elected delegate to the 
Council of the University. He retired 
from his active professorship and be- 
came professor emeritus in 1916. 

He was continuously from 1907 to the 
day of his death one of the Commis- 
sioners for the State of New York, 
sitting in the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws 
in which position he rendered valuable 
service in an able and conscientious 
manner, drawing to himself the high 


esteem and cordial affection of all mem- 
bers of the Conference, with whom he 
came in contact. He was a member of 
the American Bar Association and the 
Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York. He was a member of many 
civic organizations and was active in 
many movements for civic and social 
betterment. He was the author of 
many legal publications. A biblicgraphy 
of his writings published at the time 
of his retirement from his professorship 
lists nine books, three of which have 
passed into second editions and three of 
which have passed into third editions; 
and thirty-nine articles appearing in per- 
iodicals including the Columbia, Har- 
vard, Michigan, Illinois Law Revicu's, 
The Green Bag. The North American 
Review, and various other publications. 

By the death of Professor Burdick. 
the legal profession, those engaged in 
legal education and his colleagues in the 
University sustain a serious loss. j 

Professor Burdick was a man of rare. 
qualities of mind and heart, courageous, 
devoted and loyal in all his relations. 
with our University and with his fellow 
man. His whole life was influenced by 
a sweetness and a serenity of temper, 
which won the esteem and affectionate: 
regard of a generation of Columbia law 
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|| "A-B-K EEE Cheques 


ETD American Bankers Aesoriatinn e$ 


Facts About "A:B:A" Cheques 


—they are universally used and accepted 

— your countersign in presence of accep- 
tor identifies you 

—if lost or stolen they cannot be cashed 

—safer than money,more convenient than 
personal cheques 

— issued by banks everywhere in denom- 


inations of $10, 320, $50 and $100 


1 BANKERS TRUST COMPANY * 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New Yock City 
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ACA 


Canson ÊF Montgolfier 


have had for generations the patronage of the 

students of l'Ecole des Beaux Arts and of the 

most prominent French Architects. 

For the critical -LAVIS A—a hard 
sized paper in 

At the Foremost sheets — rough or 


: : H. P. 
Artist Material Dealers For the practical CLAVIS B—in rolls 
a paper that lies 
flat —C. P. or H. P. 


Printing Crafts Building, 461 Eighth Avenue (at 34th St.) New York 


HOTEL MARSEILLES 


Permanent BROADWAY at 103d ST., NEW YORK Transient 


Ten minutes (via subway) from Grand 
Central, Pennsylvania, and the Hudson 
Tubes. In the very heart of the great ed- 
ucational center of the metropolis, includ- 
ing Columbia University, College of the 
City of New York, Barnard College. Ad- 
jacent to the studios of the world’s famous 
artists and music instructors, the 
Marseilles is the nearest high-class hotel. 


M. P. MURTHA, Mer. 
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students. His life has made a deep and 
lasting impression on them and our 
University which he served so loyally 
and efficiently. 

This minute is spread upon the rec- 
ords of the Alumni Association of the 
Law School of Columbia Universitv as 
an expression of our affection for him 
and our regret at his death. 

'46 — William 
on June 7. 

'53P.&S.— William James Burge, on 
May 28. 

'59—[rving Grinnell, on May 11. 

'61—Henry August Coit Taylor, on 
May 28. 

'61P.&S.— Titus Munson 
May 8. 

F. Butterworth, on May‏ 0 پ1 
.17 


Benjamin Harrison, 


Coan, on 


0 Dudley, on May 


701.—Artimas Brigham Smith, on 
May 30. 


72P.&S.—Guy Carleton Bayley, on 
May 24. 

"73P.&S. — John Ford Hagar, on 
April 1. 

"7/4P.&S. — Frank Anderson, on 
March 3l. 

"7751. — James William Perry, on 
May 8. 


"7751.—lIIorace Secor, on June 10. 


COLUMBIA ALUMNI NEWS 


"75P.&S.— Howard Williams Long- 
year, on June 2. 


"7/6, '78L— Louis Oliver Ivey, on 
May 8. 
"76Mines—George Rockwell Corn- 


wall, on June 1. 


"78-1 ] enry Ross Campbell Watson, 
on April 26. 


"78Mines— Charles Edward Blyden- 
burgh, on April 20. 

"78P.&S.—Willam Breakey Lewitt, 
on April 25. 

'80P.&S.—lIlarry Mitchell Sherman, 
on May 15. 

’81L— Peter Townsend Barlow, in 
May. 

'allL.—rLawrence Kneeland, en No- 
vember 22, 1920. 

°831.—I‘rederick Cuyler Eaton, on 
May 30. 

85 P.&S.— Julius Carl Bierwirth, on 
May 2. 

’°86— Hallet Alsop Borrowe, on May 
2 


1861-۳006۲۱۵ Alonzo Ware, on 
May 29. 

'86P.&S.— Joseph Bongart. on March 
28. 


'87—Charles Edward 
May 8. 

'aaL— Thomas Alfred Stoddart, on 
Mav 6. 

'92P.&S.— Emil Frei, on June 12. 


llerring, on 
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'04L — Henry Murray Dater, on 
April 11. 

'05P.&S.— Frank W. Sears, on 
March 8. 

'96S— Ambrose Monell, on May 2. 

'09S — Louis Ewald = Michel, on 
March 2. 

'99 — Charles Tuller Garland, on 
June 9. 


'03L—Lewis Covington Boehm, on 
June 13. 


'04P.&S.—I.eo John Joseph Com- 
miskey, on April 15. 


'05—William Burnet Barrows, on 
April 25. 

"'05P.&S.—Robert Merida Brown, on 
May E 

'loS—wWadel Abram  Lipstate,. on 
May 13. 


'121Ion.— Edward D. White, on May 
19. 


'19— John 
May 28. 


Millan Pennewill, on 


(۱1 6 
KARTOON 5 
Do THE WORK 
P. C. Mureny, 7 
President 


311 East Hall 
Columbia University 
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The Farmers Loan and Trust Company 


LONDON 


15 Cockspur Street, S. W. 1 
26 Old Broad Street, E. C.2 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Executor, 
Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and 
in all other fiduciary capacities. 


Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad 
and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 


James H. PERKINS 
FRANCIS M. Bacon, JR. 
JOHN UG. AGAR 


JAMES H. PERKINS President 
SAMUEL SLOAN, Vice-President 
Aucustus V. HEELY, Vice-Pres. and Sec. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Vice-President 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Vice-President 
WILLIAM A. DUNCAN, Vice-President 


JOHN J. RIKER 
BEEKMAN WiNTIROP HENRY R. TAYLOR 
PARKER D. HANDY 
EDWIN S. MARSTON FREDERICK OSBORN 


Branch: 475 Fifth Avenue 


balances. 


Nos. 16-22 William Street, New York 


PARIS 


41 Boulevard Haussmann 
12 Rue des Mathurins 


Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or 
subject to check, and allows interest on daily 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and 
mortgage. Will act as Agent in the transaction 
of any approved financial business. 


DIRECTORS 


OGDEN MILLS 


OFFICERS 


Horace F. HOWLAND, Vice-President 
HENRY KING SMITH, Vice-President 
D. J. PALMER, Manager, Foreign Dept. 
Harry D. SAMMIS, Assistant Secretary 
J. C. TALLEY, Assistant Secretary 
EDWARD J. 180۷ Assistant Secretary 


CHARLES A. PEABODY PERCY R. PYNE 
ROBERT L. GERRY AUGUSTUS V. HEELY 
EusTis PAINE 
SAMUEL SLOAN 


IRviNc H. MEEHAN, 
JAMES B. LITTLE, 
WILLIAM A. WILSON, 
S. 
FRANCIS 
THOMAS A. FINN, 


United States depositary in London and Paris. 
Depositary for Legal Reserves of State Banks and 
also for moneys of the City of New York. 


FRANKLIN D. LOCKE 


LEWIS ISELIN 


Assistant Secretary 
Assistant Secretary 
Assistant Secretary 
Assistant Seeretary 
Assistant Secretary 
Manager Credit Dept. 


SLOAN COLT, 
W. MYERS, 


Member Federal Reserve System and New York Clearing House 


Q- Why are many business men 
taking advantage of the Colum- 
bia Trust Company's “Custo- 
dianship" service? 

A. Because for a nominal fee it relieves of 
all trouble in 


1. Making out of income tax certificates. 


2. Collection of coupons, dividend checks, 
mortgage interest, rents, and income from 
other sources. | 


3. Presentation and collection of bonds called 
for redemption. 


4. Inspection of real estate and watching tax 


payments. 
SEPARAR EM 
60 Broadway COLUMBIA j ICT PE? 
۱ TRUST 
IN 


HARLEM IN THE BRONX 
125^ Sté COMPANY 6 
Lenox Ave. Third Ave. 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


Eimer & Amend 


OFFICERS 


WILLARD V. KING President 
HOWARD BAYNE Vice-President 
BENJ. L. ALLEN Vice-President 
FRED C. MARSTON Vice-President 
ROBERT I. CURRAN Vice-President 
WALTER G. KIMBALL Treasurer 
CHARLES E. ۴ Controller 
ARTHUR W. HUTCHINS Secretary 
HowarD E. RIDER Asst. Treasurer 
GEORGE S. MILLS Asst. Secretary 
OLIVER C. WAGSTAFF Asst. Secretary 
F. CoLsSON KELLY Asst. Secretary 
W. J. PFIZENMAYER Auditor 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 
GEORGE E. WARREN Vice-President 
ORRIN R. Jupp Trust Offcer 
A. N. HAZELTINE Asst. Trust Officer 


WILLARD C. Mason Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL M. SPEDoN Asst. Trust Officer 


W. MILLERD MORGAN Asst. Trust Officer . 


MeEvvitte W. TERRY Asst. Trust Officer 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
S. Stern, Vice-President 


FREDRICK G. HERBST Manager 
JOHN MATTHEWS, JR. Asst. Treasurer 
UPTOWN OFFICE 
Harris A. DUNN Vice-Preident 
J. SPERRY KANE Vice-President 
Henry M. ATKINS Asst. Trust Officer 
ARTHUR DALy Asst. Secretary 
WILLIAM E. DoBBIN Asst. Treasurer 


WOMEN'S DEPARTMENT 
VIRGINIA D. H. Furman Asst. Secretary 
HARLEM BRANCH 


VERNON P. BAKER Manager 

HERBERT I. ELFE Asst. Manager 

W. P. CARROLL Asst. Manager 
BRONX BRANCH 

FRED Berry Manager 

. B. ATKINSON Asst. Manager 

HARRY WEISS Asst. Manager 


Industrial and Educational Laboratory Apparatus; 


(Class of 1889) 
(Class of 1901) 


(Class of 1903) 


Bacteriological, Chemical and Metallurgical Laboratory Supplies; 


Chemical Reagents, Drugs, Minerals and Stains. 


New York City: 
Third Avenue, 18th to 19th Street 


Pittsburgh Office: 2011 Jenkins Arcade 


How a class can help 
develop a college 


No college man can ever repay his: Alma. Mater. for 
the priceless gifts she has: bestowed upon him. 


It is, therefore, only right that he and his classmates 
endeavor to protect her and enable her to exert 
the same kindly, constructive influence upon 
others that she has upon him. 


The Ancient Greek Astronomers Before 
Gibraltar. 


Many recently graduated classes of our largest 
universities, inspired to repay in some small 
measure the great debt they owe, have taken 
out Endowment Policies, naming their college 
as beneficiary. 


One class in particular, numbering 385 members, 
has taken out a policy of $75,000, each man 
contributing according to his individual ability. 
The average yearly subscription was less than 
$10 a man—a small sum, indeed. 


Twenty years from date, through this class, the 
university will receive $75,000. 


What a splendid thing it would be if every college 
class should adopt this plan! Every year, the 
universities they are proud to honor and ac- 
claim, would receive incomes of thousands of 
dollars for development purposes. 


Class officers, both graduate and under 
graduate will do well to inquire 
closely into such an arrangement and 
acquaint their class with its manifold 
advantages. In this connection the 
services of The Prudential are at their 
disposal. Why not write for particu- 
lars today, stating number of men in 
the class and amount of Endowment 
that might be considered. | 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, Pressdent HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N J 


Founded by John F. Dryden, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America 
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